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"Never  trust  a  man  who  lavishes 

expensive  ^ifts  upon  you," 

my  Mother  always  said.  "Unless 

you  really  like  him." 

She  told  me  a  lot  of  things  about 
men,  my  Mother.  And  she  was  almost 
always  ri^ht. 

But  this  man  was  no  typical  man. 
This  was  a  man  in  a  million.  A  man 
who  seemed  very  fond  of  me. 

It  had  started  only  six  weeks  a^o 
when  I  was  stuck  in  row  12  on  one  of 
those  seemin^jly  endless  flights  that 
stop  in  Guam  on  their  way  to  Tokyo. 

In  seat  12F,  alongside  of  me,  was  an 
elbow  that  seemed  intent  on  straying 
across  the  armrest  the  entire  flight.  It 
was  his  elbow. 

By  the  time  they  served  lunch  I 
was  halfway  to  falling  in  love. 

Over  the  next  two  weeks  I  saw  him 
just  about  every  day.  So  when  he  asked 
me  to  join  him  for  a  trip  out  of  town,  it 
wasn't  really  a  surprise. 

After  a  lon^  and  leisurely  lunch  at 
a  remote  Country  Inn.  my  man  took  me 
for  a  walk  into  the  garden. 

"This  is  for  you,  and  for  our  days  to 
come,"  he  whispered  in  my  ear  as  he 
handed  me  a  package  about  half  the 
size  of  a  shoe  box. 

I  undid  the  wrapping  paper  and 
revealed  a  beautiful  calfskin  jewelry 


box.  With  bated  breath  I  lifted  the  lid. 

And  there  it  was,  the  diamonds 
^listenin^  in  the  late  afternoon  coun- 
try li^ht,  the  most  exquisite  watch 
you've  ever  seen. 

The  name  on  the  textured  face 
identified  it  as  a  Concord  Saratoga!" 

"There  are  twenty-four  diamonds 
locked  snugly  into  that  polished  ei^h- 
teen-carat  ^old  bezel,"  he  informed 
me  with  a  smile,  "one  for  every  year 
of  your  life." 

The  curve  of  the  linkages  on  the 
bracelet  matched  my  wrist  as  though  it 
was  designed  just  for  me.  And  it  felt 
solid  and  substantial. 

This  was  a  watch  for  a  lifetime. 

Admiring  the  way  the  raised  ^old 
numerals  seemed  to  shimmer  in  the 
reflected  sparkle  of  the  diamonds,  I 
suddenly  recalled  my  Mother's  advice. 
"There  must  be  strings  attached  to 
a  ^ift  as  beautiful  as  this?"  I  asked  my 
man,  perhaps  a  little  hopefully. 

He  let  ^o  of  me  and  knelt  down  on 
one  knee,  "I  was  rather  hoping  it 
would  help  ^et  you  to  the  church  on 
ti"^e." 
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JLhis  ^(^dgwood  pattern  wasn  t 
named  after  the  Queen  of  England, 

It  was  named  by  her. 


«ii>fc 


Queen  Charlotte  so  loved  her  cream- 
coloured  Wedgwood  she  didn't  just  give 
it  her  praise— she  gave  it  her  name. 
By  royal  decree  Queen  Charlotte  commanded 
that  all  Wedgwood  creamwarc  would 
henceforth  be  known  as  ""Queen's  Ware." 
A  china  with  such  a  rich  lustre  and 
majestic  design,  it  proves  inspirational. 
Especially  to  those  who  believe 
their  home  is  their  castle. 


Wedgwood 


® 


At  left:  Wedgwood's  "Edmc"  Queen  s  Vv'are  vase  and  candlesticks; 

as  well  as  museum  pieces  from  the  Wedgwood  collection. 

For  more  information  write:  Wedgwood,  41  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 

©  Josiah  Wedguood  &  Sons,  Inc.  1988 
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FOR  A  FIRMER, 

MORE  RADIANT  SKIN. 
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creme  base  fermete 

iit.TrtrivpfifmjngNr.^ 

Slendhdl 


For  skin  that  has  begun  to 
show  a  loss  of  tone  and 
firmness,  Stendhal  has 
created  Creme  Base  Fer- 
mete. Used  alone  or  as  a 
makeup  base,  this  rich, 
luxurious  sheer  mois- 
turizer helps  renew  the 
appearance  of  tone  and 
elasticity  in  your  skin,  leav- 
ing it  looking  and  feeling 
supple,  vital  and  radiant. 

Because  today's  lifestyle 
can  take  its  toll  on  your 
skin,  Stendhal  has  created 
Creme  Base  Fermete  to 
address  your  skins  needs. 
Creme  Base  Fermete  is  an 
excellent  addition  to,the 
Recette  Merveilleuse  beau- 
ty treatment  for  maturing 
skin. 

STENDHAL. 

THE  FRENCH  WORD 

FOR  BEAUTIFUL  SKIN. 


FROST  BROS. 


COMRIBITOHS 


BROOKE  ASTOR 

Inarguably  the  grande  dame  of  the  New 
York  philanthropic  community.  Mrs. 
Vincent  Astor  is  the  president  of  the 
Vincent  Astor  Foundation  and  a  trustee  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  She  also 
contributes  to  the  library  in  another 
way,  as  the  author  of  four  books,  most 
recently  the  1986  novel  The  Last 
Blossom  on  the  Phim  Tree. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  and  her  many 
charitable  and  social  obligations.  .Mrs. 
Astor  has  also  recently  rejoined  the  staff 
of  HG.  From  1946-56  she  was  head  of 
House  &  Garden's  features  department; 
she  now  serves  as  a  consulting  editor. 
Her  piece  this  month  for  Homelife  is, 
appropriately,  about  reading  groups. 


JOHN  RICHARDSON 

Hditor-at-Largc  John 
Richardson"s  enthusiasm  and 
passion  for  an.  people,  and 
places — coupled  with  a  mind  that 
hunts  for  the  stors  behind  the 
story — results,  happily,  in  a 
steady  flow  of  ideas  and  articles 
for  HG.  This  month  he  wants 
people  to  get  the  stop,  straight  on 
Gauguin.  In  our  lead  anicie  he 
emphasizes  "how  the  National 
Gallery  in  Washington  has  done 
away  with  the  novelettish  old 
legends  about  Gauguin  and  made 
us  see  him  anew."  .Art  historian 
Richardson  has  also  been  long  at 
work  on  telling  another  painter's 
story — Picasso's — and  the  first  of 
his  four  volumes  on  the  artist  is 
due  out  early  next  year  from 
Random  House. 


MAX  VADUKUL 

"Mn  specialtN  is  eccentric  behavior,"  says 
photographer  Max  \adukul.  who  photographed 
our  lead  feature  on  Gauguin.  "I'm  good  at 
making  people  do  what  they  might  not  naturally 
do  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  with  HG  I'm 
given  the  flexibility  to  carry  out  my  point  of 
view."  Bom  in  Kenya,  Vadukul  lives  in 
London  and  works  there  and  in  New  York  in 
the  fashion  and  recording  worlds.  His 
photographs  can  also  be  seen  in  a  new  Rizzoli 
book.  All  That  Glitters:  The  Glory-  of  Costume 
Jewelry.  Vadukul  has  directed  television 
commercials  and  is  at  work  on  a  feature  film, 
which  he  describes  as  "a  Western  about  an 
Indian  rock  star." 
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MONTBLANC  NOBLESSE 

THE     J  E  W^  E  L 

...for  people  who  like  to  surround  themselves  with  perfection. 

Fountain  pen  and  ballpoint  with  diamond-cut  jeweler's  work  m  gold  or  silver  plate. 

The  fountain  pen  has  a  handcrafted  engraved  wing-nib  in  18-carat  gold.  Both  writing  instruments 

are  available  also  with  our  exclusive  Montblanc  lacquer  finish— in  jet  black,  bordeaux  red  or  midnight  blue. 

Montblanc  Noblesse— an  eloquent  expression  of  your  personality  and  individual  life  style. 


Exclusive  U  S  and  Canad  an  Hepfesentalive  KOH  I  NOOR  RA- 

In  Canada  1815  MeyefSde  Dr  Mss  si.i 


•  Si  ,  Bloomsbury,  NJ  08804  (201)  479-4124 
33  (416)  671  0696 
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Official  residence  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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Southwestern 
exposure 

The  Kitchen  SuiteThat  Brings 
A  Fresh  Perspective  To  A  Regional  St^le  . 


Floondesign  copyrighted  byAnnstrong 


/ 
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Think  of  it  as  three  naturaixy  beautiful 

LIVING  spaces  united  BY  AN  ARMSTRONG  FLOOR 

From  its  bleached  wood  beams  to  its  textured 
stucco  walls,  this  new  kitchen  suite  captures 
all  the  warmth  and  flavor  of  Santa  Fe. 

Its  inviting  den  area  centers  around  a 
striking  free-form  hearth.  Cleveriy 
incorporated  into  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fireplace  is  the  stainless  steel 
range  in  the  kitchen  area.  And,  in  the 
candlelit  dining  area,  deeply  set 
windows  re-create  the  look  of  thick- 
walled  adobe  homes. 


The  designer  solarl\n®  ii  floor 

The  Armstrong  Designer  Solarian  II  floor 
is  the  perfect  complement  to  the  suite's 
Southwestern  decor  Its  geometric  pattern 
and  rich  texture  create  just  the  right 
setting  for  the  varied  artifacts  of  Spanish 
and  Native  American  influence.  With  its 
subtle  blue-gray  tones,  this  Designer 
Solarian  II  floor  captures  a  look  of 
sophistication  like  no  other  floor  Most 
of  all,  the  floor  unites  these  three  areas 
naturally,  as  it  flows  throughout  the  suite. 


See  Armstrong  Designer  Solarian  II  floors 
at  your  authorized  Armstrong  retailer, 
listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages.  For  the  widest 
selection,  exclusive  designs,  and  quick 
credit,  visit  your  nearby  flooring 
professional,  an  Armstrong  Floor  Fashion 
Center®  retailer 


(^mstrong 

makes  your  home 
so  nice  to  come  home  to'" 


For  free  product  information,  call  the  toll-free  Armstrong 
Consumer  Line,  1  800  233-3823,  and  ask  for  Dept.  85FHG. 
Or,  send  coupon  to:  Armstrong,  Dept.  85FHG,  PO.  Box 
3001,  Lancaster,  PA  17604. 
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n  I  plan  to  buy  a  new  floor  within  the  ne.xt  six  months. 
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PANNONIA  GALLERIES 

Fine  Paintings 

1043  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021  (212)  628-1168 
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MICHAEL  BOODRO 

"Im  not  a  snob.  Til  look  at  anything, 
talk  to  anyone,  if  it's  intriguing  and 
seems  somehow  different.""  says 
Michael  Boodro.  HG"s  neu  features 
editor.  .After  a  decade  in  the  art  world 
and  four  years  in  publishing.  Boodro 
has  the  right  stuff  to  keep  on  top 
of  trends  in  art.  decorating,  and 
new-wave  rock  and  roll.  In  his  spare 
moments  ("What  spare  moments?"), 
he  has  completed  a  novel. 


OBERTO  GIU 

Oberto  Gilis  photographs  of  interiors 
make  you  feel  as  if  you"ve  just 
walked  into  the  room.  His  work 
appears  effortless,  neither  too  precious 
nor  monumental,  and  is  a  perfect 
match  for  the  new  HG.  For  this  issue 
Gili  photographed  Brian  Murphy's 
house  in  Santa  Monica,  a  house  "full 
of  ideas  and  taste. "'  When  not 
traveling.  Gili  is  happiest  "being  a 
farmer  and  growing  peonies  at 
m\  farmhouse  in  Italy." 


THE  CLASSIC  AMEI 
IT  SUITS  YOUR  STYLE  NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOUR  STYLE. 


BAIR.TOM 


Shown:  18th  Century  Sterling.  For  a  brochure  and  store  in  your  area  call  800-343-1383,  or  write  Dept.  HC,  Reed  &  Barton,  Taunton,  MA  02780,  ©  1986  Reed  &  Barton 
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F/Schumacher  &  Ca  ©  1988  Available  ihrough  fi 


i^^f^  Shown  above  fabric  jeproductions  fn^m  The  WILLI.WISBL'RG 


When  you're  famous 
for  something, 


Over  the  years,  tlie  mime  Schumacher  has 
become  practically  synonymous  with  a  certain 
kind  of  traditional  look. 

And  we're  proud  of  it.  \'ery  proud. 


But.  at  the  same  time,  we're  a  little  con- 
cerned. Because  it  seems  we're  so  well  known 
for  that  particular  look,  people  often  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  other  things  that  are  quite 
different.  And  quite  wonderful. 


the  other  great  things  you  do 
often  go  unnoticed. 


Just  look  at  the  fabrics,  wallcoverings,  and 
carpeting  above  from  our  new  Radio  City 
Music  Hall  Art  Deco  Collection,""  and  you'll 
see  what  we  mean.  Not  exactly  what  you  think 

TM/Trademark  of  Rotkefeller  Group,  Inc. 


of  when  you  think  of  Schumacher,  are  they? 
Well,  think  again. 

SCHUMACHBR' 

We're  much,  much  more  than  you  think. 


'Bal  Harbour"  (305)  864-3226 


THE  BRITISH  NATIONAL  TRUST 
COLLECTION 

The  National  Trust  of  England,  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland  has  appointed  Century  Furniture 
Company  to  recreate  a  collection  of  fine  furniture  from  their  historic  properties.  The  selection  of 
52  pieces  include  walnut,  mahogany,  satinwood  and  upholstered  furniture, 
formation,  please  call  800 -852- 5552.  Century  Furniture  Company,  Hickory,  N.C.  28603. 


THROUGH  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  STORES  AND  THROUGH  THE  TRADE  IN  THE  USA  AND  CANADA, 

NEW  YORK  •  ATLANTA  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  BIRMINGHAM,  Ml  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  HARTFORD/CANTON  •  HOUSTON  •  U  JOLU  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  MONTREAL  •  PAl^ 
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COtOSITM  i  WOKT,  BY  ROCHE-BOBOIS: 
AW  PERSONAL  W  OF  STYLE. 


(loiiibine  a  corner  unit  with  a  one-arm  lounpe.  move  around 
the  armless  loun|!;e  or  the  ottoman... fcVifr'ar/e  lets  you  set  the 
stage  for  a  festive  partv,  or  create  the  m(M»d  for  intimate 
conxersations  with  close  friends.  Entr'acte  is  the  elegant 
reflection  of  a  confident  personal  style. 

A.n(r'si((''>  frathfr-niled  ^)illow^  air  u|ihi>UlriT<l  in  pure  rotlon.  in  a  ihoi<r  of 
man)  rolors.  For  i«ur  new,  rxtra  larye  calalng.  please  send  a  $10  rherk  or  money 
order  lo:  Rwh^Bolois  (DepI  ti),  183  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  l\V  10015. 


PHILADELPHIA  •  PHOENIX  •  QUEBEC  •  ROSLYN  HEIGHTS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SCARSDALE  •  SEATTLE  •  SOUTHPORT,  CT,  •  TORONTO  •  VANCOUVER  BC  •  WASHINGTON  DC  •  WINNETKA 
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Paris  In  The  Grand  Style 
At  a  Petite  Price. 

Spend  a  week  amidst  the  roiiumcc  and  sophistication  of  Paris.  With  accommo- 
dations at  the  Crillon,  one  ot  the  world's  most  celebrated  hotels.  Truly  the  life  of 
an  aristocrat.  And  Air  France  brings  it  to  you  affordably.  With  the  Air  France 
Aristocrat,  the  classic  elegance  of  Paris  and  all  the  style  of  a  grand  hotel  are 
yours.  The  package  includes  round-trip  travel  with  the  unsurpassed  style  of  Air 
France  and  a  week  at  the  four-star  de-    V^A\LL   Iv^lx 
luxe  Hotel  de  Crillon.  You'll  also  enjoy     r\  I   IxLC 
three  gourmet  meals  at  world  renowned      VILxLv_y   I    KlVIlVV. 
restaurants,  a  private  chauffeured  limousine  between  the  airport  and  your 
hotel  in  Paris,  a  10%  discount  at  "Le  Printemps','  the  most  Parisian  department 
store  and  much  more.  All  at  an  appreciably  noble  price.  See  how  the  Air  France 

Aristocrat  makes  fine  living  a  most 
uncommon  value.  All  prices  guaran- 
teed in  U.S.  dollars.  For  details,  and 
a  free  video  cassette  preview,  call 
your  travel  specialist  or  Air  France  at 
1 -800- AF- PARIS.  In  New  York  City, 
212-247-0100.  Air  France  is  a  part- 
ner in  Mileage  Plus  and  OnePass. 


THE  FINE  ART 
jm/'OF  FLYING 

AIR  FRANCE 

Available  from  New  York.  Washington.  Miami,  Houston.  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
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The  fabric 
is  Brunschwig, 
the  chair  is,  too. 
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75  Virginia  Road.  North  White  Plains.  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 
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Beyond  Peter  Rabbit 

Beatrix  Potter's  love  of  animals  was  far 


more  than  a  childhood  enchantment 


Rabbit  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
children's  books  of  all  time,  hav- 
ing sold  60  million  copies  in  English  and 
been  translated  into  fifteen  languages. 
This  and  its  author's  other  little  master- 
pieces— including  The  Tailor  of  Glouces- 


ter and  The  Tale  of  Jemima  Puddle- 
Duck — led  P.  L.  Travers,  creator  of  the 
Mary  Poppins  books,  to  call  Potter  "one 
of  the  great  archangels  of  literature. ' ' 

Potter  was  also  a  remarkable  naturalist 
and  watercolorist,  and  350  of  her  water- 
colors,  drawings,  sketches,  studies,  and 


The  natural 
becomes  fanciful 
in  The  Tailor  of 
Gloucester,  1 903. 


other  memorabilia  will  be  on  display  May 
12  through  August  21  at  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library  in  New  York  City.  These 
works  reveal  an  extraordinary  artist  who 
transformed  a  life  of  painful  solitariness 
into  a  sensibility  that  discovered  its  soli- 
darity with  the  realm  of  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fungi  and  with  creatures  like  rabbits, 
pigs,  and  mice.  She  painstakingly  ren- 
dered in  word  and  picture  all  types  of  sen- 
tient life.  As  she  once  said:  "What  we  call 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  in  nature  are 
both  equally  perfect.  A  willow  bush  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  human  form  divine. " 

Beatrix  Potter  (1866-1943)  spent  most 
of  her  youth  sequestered  on  the  third  floor 
of  her  parents'  Kensington  home  in  Lon- 
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don — "my  unloved  birthplace,"  as  she 
once  called  it.  Early  on,  her  father  and 
mother,  cotton  heirs  who  did  not  need  to 
work,  provided  their  daughter  with  a 
Scottish  nanny — a  Miss  McKenzie  about 
whom  Beatrix  would  later  recall,  "She 
had  a  firm  belief  in  witches,  fairies  and 
the  creed  of  the  terrible  John  Calvin 
(the  creed  rubbed  off  but  the  fairies  re- 
mained)." Every  day 
Miss  McKenzie 
would  present  her 
charge  with  a  clean 
pique  frock  and 
striped  cotton  stock- 
ings. A  butler  would 
climb  up  the  back 
stairs  promptly  at  one 
o'clock  to  bring  the 
little  girl  an  unvarying 
lunch  consisting  of  a 
cutlet  and  rice  pud- 
ding. And  in  the  after- 
noon Miss  McKenzie 
would  take  Beatrix  out 
for  a  brisk  walk.  She 
had  no  neighborhood 
friends,  did  not  go  to 
school,  and  was  taken 
downstairs  to  see  her 
parents  only  to  say 
goodnight. 

Beatrix  Potter's  sal- 
vation lay  in  her  early  interest  in  draw- 
ing— an  interest  that  became  an  obsession 
and  later  a  vocation  that  served  to  connect 
her  to  the  world  outside  and,  with  her  in- 
defatigable sense  of  humor,  helped  her 
overcome  depressive  moods.  "I  cannot 
rest,  I  must  draw,  however  poor  the  re- 
sult, and  when  1  have  a  bad  time  come 
over  me  it  is  a  stronger  desire  than  ever, 
and  settles  on  the  queerest  things.  .  .  . 
Last  time ...  I  caught  myself  in  the  back 
yard  making  a  careful  and  admiring  copy 
of  the  swill  bucket,  and  the  laugh  it  gave 
me  brought  me  round. 

Thanks  to  her  parents'  frequent  holiday 
trips  to  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Scottish 
countrysides,  she  discovered  early  on 
that,  like  Timmy  Willie  in  her  book  The 
Tate  of  Johnny  Town-Mouse  (the  mouse 
that  liked  to  protect  its  head  from  the  sun 
with  a  leaf  umbrella  while  nibbling  on  a 
luscious  strawberry),  she  preferred  the 
country  to  the  city. 

Her  first  surviving  sketchbook,  made 
when  she  was  nine  years  old.  includes 


Beatrix  Potter  at  fifteen  with  a 
beloved  pet.  Top  right:  Her 
close  study  of  a  beetle. 


drawings  of  butterflies,  caterpillars,  and 
birds'  eggs.  Her  second,  completed  a  year 
later,  shows  rabbits  skating  on  the  ice  and 
pushing  one  another  on  sleds. 

Potter's  drawings  were  always  faithful 
to  an  animal's  character  and  to  nature. 
Thus,  even  when  Peter  Rabbit  acts  like  an 
irrepressible  litde  boy,  he  is  irrefutably  a 
carefully  delineated  rabbit;  Mr.  Jeremy 
Fisher  both  a  squat 
Pickwickian  bachelor 
and  a  perfectly  realized 
frog.  Beatrix  would 
take  umbrage  at  a  pas- 
sage in  The  Wind  in  the 
Willows  in  which  Ken- 
neth Grahame  describes 
Toad  combing  his  hair. 
"A  mistake  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  nature."  she 
wrote.  "A  frog  may 
wear  goloshes,  but  1 
don't  hold  with  toads 
having  beards  or  wigs  I " 
She  developed  and 
trained  her  eye  by  keep- 
ing, with  the  help  of  her 
younger  brother.  Ber- 
tram, an  amazingly  var- 
ied and  ever-changing 
menagerie  set  up  in  the 
schoolroom  of  the  third- 
floor  nursery.  At  one 
time  there  were  four  black  newts,  two  sal- 
amanders, two  lizards,  a  family  of  snails, 
a  dormouse,  a  tortoise,  and  a  bat.  Beatrix 
was  especially  fond  of  two  Belgian  rab- 
bits— Benjamin  H.  Bouncer  and  Peter 
Piper — and  a  score  of  mice,  which  she 
was  able  to  tame  and  feed  out  of  her  hand. 
When  traveling,  she  carried  these  crea- 
tures with  her  in  rabbit  hutches  and  bas- 
kets, and  she  smuggled  them  down  to  the 
garden  for  an  occasional  romp.  She  re- 
corded their  measurements  and  occasion- 
ally boiled  them  after  they  died  in  order  to 
study  their  skeletons — though  some,  like 
Tiggy  the  hedgehog  (the  model  for  Mrs. 
Tiggy- Winkle),  were  given  aggrieved 
burials  in  the  back  garden. 

And.  of  course.  Potter  drew  these  crea- 
tures over  and  over,  thereby  preser\ing 
the  memon. .  specificity,  humor,  and  vi- 
tality of  these  short-lived  creatures — ^the 
true  and  dearest  companions  of  her  life — 
whom  she  loved  and  portrayed  with  at 
least  as  much  devotion  as  Lewis  Carroll 
loved  and  photographed  his  many  prepu- 


bescent  little  female  friends. 

From  a  Miss  Cameron — a  drawing 
teacher  provided  by  her  parents — she 
learned  freehand  drawing,  modeling,  ge- 
ometr\ .  perspective,  and  watercoloring, 
but  she  resented  her  lessons  and  her  teach- 
er, saying.  "T  shall  paint  just  as  1  like 
when  not  with  her.  .  .  I  am  convinced  it 
lies  chiefly  with  oneself.  .  .  .It  may  just  be 
that  one  sees  [things]  because  one  has  an 
open  mind,  not  in  a  groove.  "  The  painter 
Sir  John  Everett 

Millais.  afriendof  "A  fro^  may 
Beatrix's  father, 
paid  her  one  of  her 


wear  goloshes. 


but  I  don't  hold 
with  toads 


having  beards" 


finest  compliments 
when,  after  seeing 
a  selection  of  her 
work,  he  astutely 
commented:  "Plen- 
ty of  people  can 
draw,  but  you  .  .  .  have  observation." 

Nature  was  Beatrix  Potter's  only  real 
teacher.  So  it  was  inevitable  that  she 
would  eventually  live  permanently  in  the 
country.  In  1896  her  parents  rented  a 
house  near  the  Lake  District  village  of 
Sawrey.  "It  is  as  nearly  p>erfect  a  little 
place  as  I  ever  lived  in."  Beatrix  would 
write  in  her  journal. 

Nine  years  later,  in  1905.  Beatrix  Pot- 
ter bought  a  farm  in  Near  Sawrey  called 
Hill  Top.  whose  interiors — dressers, 
claret-colored  curtains,  flagged  floors — 
and  exteriors — cottage  garden,  slate- 
roofed  porches,  purple  clematis — provid- 
ed the  settings  for  many  of  her  best  books, 
such  as  The  Tale  of  Jemima  Puddle-Duck, 
The  Tale  of  Tom  Kitten,  The  Tale  of  Pig- 
ling Bland.  In  and  around  her  cherished 
Lancashire  \illage  she  depicted  the  beau- 
ties of  north-country  life  with  its  sur- 
rounding lakes,  fells,  and  whitewashed 
farms.  In  1913  she  married  a  property  so- 
licitor named  William  Heelis  and  sp)ent 
the  rest  of  her  life  cultivating  her  garden, 
farming,  breeding  Herdwick  sheep,  and 
working  to  conserve  the  land  and  the  ani- 
mals she  had  spent  her  life  portraying  so 
often,  so  accurately  and  so  beautifully  be- 
cause she  had  loved  them  so  selflessly  and 
so  deeply.  Jonathan  Cott 

Frederick  Warne  &. Company,  the  original 
publisher  of  Beatrix  Potter's  hooks,  has  re- 
cently issued  new  editions  of  23  volumes  of 
her  Peter  Rabbit  hooks  with  four-color 
plates  printed  from  Potter's  origiruil  water- 
colors,  $4.95  hardcover,  $2.95 paper. 
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Arl  lakes  Shape 

Sculpture  achieves  a  new  dimension  in  importance 


high  stakes  and  sometimes  bloody 
skirmishes  on  the  battlefield  of 
contemporary  painting  during  the  past 
two  decades — from  Minimalism  and 
Conceptualism  to  the  wild  excesses  of 
Neo-Expressionism  to  the  Day-Glo  hard 
edges  of  Neo-Geo — have  made  it  easy  to 
ignore  the  quieter  if  weightier  art  of  sculp- 
ture. Indeed,  the  last  time  many  people 
paid  attention,  sculpture  seemed  mired  in 
a  tired  formalism.  Yet  the  evidence  is 
mounting  that  sculpture  may  be  the  most 
vital  medium  of  the  moment.  Many  of  the 
best  young  artists  are  choosing  to  express 
themselves  in  three-dimensions.  Of  the 
eleven  artists  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art 
has  showcased  in  its  innovative  Projects 
series  since  it  was  resumed  in  1986,  seven 
have  been  sculptors. 

In  Britain  a  new  generation  of  sculp- 
tors— including  Barry  Flanagan,  Richard 
Long,  and  Bill  Woodrow — are  producing 
what's  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  important  art  in  that  country,  as  doc- 
umented last  year  in  the  traveling  exhibi- 
tion "A  Quiet  Revolution:  British  Sculp- 
ture Since  1965." 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  get  a  quick 
take  on  the  vitality  and  diversity  of  the 
current  sculpture  scene  can  be  found  in 
Minneapolis  at  an  exhibition  celebrating 
the  opening  in  September  of  the  seven- 
acre  Minneapolis  Sculpture  Garden.  The 
Walker  Art  Center's  "Sculpture  Inside 
Outside,"  on  view  from  May  22  through 
the  summer,  features  seventeen  young 
sculptors,  among  them  Judith  Shea,  Jene 
Highstein,  Peter  Shelton,  and  Martin  Pur- 
year.  Their  wildly  varying  styles  and 
techniques — from  unique  ways  of  using 
traditional  materials  to  a  willful  and 
playful  tampering  with  icons  of  popular 
culture — prove  sculpture  is  able  to 
encompass  virtually  any  artistic  impulse 
from  the  romantic  to  the  deliberately 
disturbing. 

Any  further  doubts  about  this  sculptur- 
al renaissance  should  be  dispelled  by  a 
number  of  solo  exhibitions  this  month  and 


next.  John  Duff,  45,  has  been  working  for 
more  than  two  decades,  and  his  latest 
works  will  be  shown  at  New  York's  Blum 
Helman  Gallery  May  4-28.  Although  he 
shuns  publicity.  Duffs  sensuous  colored 
fiberglass  wall  pieces  and 
freestanding  structures 
have  inspired  many. 

In  April  young  artist 
Hanno  Ahrens,  in  his  sec- 
ond exhibition  at  SoHo's 
Sharjse  Gallery,  continues 
his  investigation  of  the 
properties  of  dense  rough- 
hewn  wood  and  the  pliable 
smoothness  of  plaster. 

Christy  Rupp  has  always 
been  concerned  with  the 
confrontation  between  ur- 
banized man  and  nature — 
her  most  famous  piece  was 
a  large  cast-stone  snail 
dragging  an  ear  of  com.  At 
P.P.O.W.  Gallery  in  the 
East  Village  through  April 
24,  her  new  work  contin- 
ues her  fascination  with  the 
underside  of  biology . 

Robert  Gober,  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  April 
26-June  26,  totally  upsets 
expectations  about  familiar 
household  objects  in  his  work — as  in  his 
lovingly  handcrafted  kitchen  sinks  and 
urinals  that  evoke  both  drudgery  and  Du- 
champ.  His  X  Crib  takes  the  familiar  and 
reassuring  form  of  a  cradle  and  denies  it 
all  possibility  of  shelter. 

Gober  works  in  the  tradition  of  Richard 
Artschwager,  one  of  the  first  artists  to 
play  with  the  forms  of  furniture.  Art- 
schwager's  retrospective,  a  recent  hit  at 
the  Whitney,  is  at  the  San  Francisco  Mu- 
seum of  Modem  Art  beginning  June  16. 

These  shows  may  be  the  ultimate  proof 
that  sculpture  now  offers  possibilities  for 
innovation  and  idiosyncrasy  which  the 
tyranny  of  the  picture  plane  simply  does 
not  allow.  Michael  Boodro 


Sculptors  in  their  element.  From 
top:  Christy  Rupp  with  her  life-size 
cardboard  dinosaur.  Hanno  Ahrens 
in  his  studio.  Robert  Gober 
leans  on  his  X  Crib. 
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in  Le  Corbusier 
chaise  longue,  has 
redone  his  Villa 
Schwob,  above, 
with  her  modern 
classics,  far  left. 


aiiiorpliosis 

Andree  Putnian  gives  an  early  Le  Corbusier  masterpiece 
a  discreet  and  sympathetic  infusion  of  her  own  distinctive  style 


any  architects  are  ashamed 
of  their  earliest  buildings. 
I  deleting  them  from  their  re- 
sumes and  hoping  those  tentative  efforts 
will  be  forgotten.  But  the  more  famous 
the  architect,  the  less  possible  that  is.  Like 
most  of  his  coprofessionals,  Le  Corbusier 
got  his  start  designing  houses  for  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  in  his  hometown.  Bom  in 
1887  in  La  Chaux-de-Fonds  (then  the 
watchmaking  capital  of  Switzerland).  Le 
Corbusier  was  justly  proud  of  the  last  of 
his  seven  houses  there,  the  Villa  Schwob 
of  1916-17.  Built  for  a  rich  industrialist, 
it  was  unlike  any  other  residence  around. 
Its  flat  roof,  almost-blank  street  facade,  and 
Byzantine  massing  won  it  the  nickname  of 


Villa  Turque.  Less  visibly,  its  concrete 
structural  frame  made  it  one  of  the  most 
technically  advanced  houses  of  its  day. 

With  a  fine  sense  of  high-profile,  high- 
style  image  making,  the  Ebel  watch  com- 
pany recently  bought  the  house  for  use  as 
a  public  relations  center.  Tactfully  re- 
stored by  the  architect  Pierre  Studer.  it  has 
been  given  a  fresh  and  somewhat  unex- 
pected interior  redesign  by  Andree  Put- 
man,  best  known  for  her  personal 
reinterpretations  of  the  early  Modern 
style.  Rather  than  using  Le  Corbusier"s 
own  furniture  classics,  which  weren't  in- 
troduced until  a  decade  after  the  Villa 
Schwob  was  completed,  she  relied  on  the 
now-familiar  pieces  produced  bN  her  Par- 


is firm,  Heart.  Putman's  reeditions,  in- 
cluding Eileen  Gray's  Transat  chair  and 
Mariano  Fortuny's  desk  lamp,  work  re- 
markably well  in  the  imposing  double- 
height  salon  and  avoid  the  fake  historic- 
house  feeling  that  too  literal  an  approach 
would  have  given.  Furthermore,  she  nev- 
er pushes  her  personality  to  the  fore  at  the 
ex{:>ense  of  the  master's.  The  rooms,  and 
therefore  the  villa  itself,  seem  much  more 
modem  now  than  when  the  house  was  first 
completed.  Furnished  then  with  a  heavy 
haul  bourgeois  hand,  it  did  not  look  as  ar- 
chitecmrally  innovative  as  it  actually  was. 
Now  Andree  Putman's  deft  but  discreet 
touch  clarifies  the  timelessness  of  this  work 
of  youthful  genius.  Martin  Filler 


The  Revohiiioii  ot  '88? 


Postmodernisni  is  passe 

an  upcoming  ex 


Philip  Johnson  is  excited.  He's  on  to 
something  new.  Forget  the  AT&T 
Building.  Broken  pediments  were  yester- 
day. "The  revolution  is  against  Postmod- 
ernism," declares  the  peripatetic  Pied 
Piper  of  architecture.  "Michael  Graves's 
fifteen  minutes  are  up. " 

Although  this  will  undoubtedly  come 
as  sad  news  to  many,  including  Graves 
(who's  busier  than  ever),  John- 
son does  have  a  point.  The 
bloom  has  been  off  the  rose  of 
Postmodernism  for  quite  some 
time  now,  but  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  "Decon- 
struct! vist  Architecture,"  the 
exhibition  Johnson  is  guest-cu- 
rating  with  his  new  31 -year-old 
protege,  Mark  Wigley,  contains 
the  stuff  of  which  the  next  fif- 
teen minutes  will  be  made.  Will 
architects  flock  to  New  York's  Museum 
of  Modem  Art  between  June  23  and  Au- 
gust 30  and  be  so  moved  that  they  return 
home  to  their  drawing  boards  filled  with 
what  Johnson  calls  the  new  feeling?  May- 
be. If  so,  they  would  do  well  to  read  up  on 
Russian  Constructivism,  the  au  courant 
font  of  architectural  inspiration,  before 
putting  pen  to  paper.  Certainly  Peter 
Eisenman,  Frank  Gehry,  Zaha  Hadid, 
Rem  Koolhaas,  Daniel  Libeskind,  Wolf 
Prix/Helmut  Swiczinsky,  and  Bernard 
Tschurni — the  architects  whose  drawings 
and  models  are  included  in  the  MOMA 
exhibition — have  more  than  a  nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  this  particular  branch  of 
the  early  Modern  movement,  although 
their  individual  variations  on  the  themes 
of  fracture  and  fragmentation  are  wildly 
idiosyncratic,  as  a  glimpse  of  their  de- 
signs, right,  confirms. 

And  as  for  that  nasty  rumor  about  John- 
son stealing  the  idea  for  "Deconstructiv- 
ist  Architecture"  from  younger  minds? 
"I'm  in  a  wonderful  position,"  quips  the 
8 1  -year-old  architect .  " I' m  so  old  I  don ' t 
give  a  damn. ' '  Charles  Gandee 
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libit  ion  at  MOMA 


Selections  from  the 
portfolios  of  the 
architects  in  the 
MOMA  exhibition 
reveal  an 

"interesting  stylistic 
confluence," 
according  fo  guest 
curator  Philip 
Johnson. 


esign 


Little  Nell 


s 


Will  the  English  dravviiig-rooni  look  suffocate 


post-disco  club  lif(^  in  \ew  Yoik? 


In  Jhe  myriad  of  Manhattan  night- 
clubs— tatty,  pretentious,  life-threat- 
ening, slick,  small,  sleazy,  and  just 
plain  dull — there  is  always  one  that  swims 
to  the  surface  and  reigns  supreme  over  its 
rivals.  How  long  its  heyday  lasts  is  decid- 
ed at  the  whim  of  the  notoriously  capri- 
cious New  York  night  crawlers.  At  the 
moment  it  is  Nell's,  which  has  been  the 
leader  since  it  opened  in  October  1986. 


One  identifiable  reason  for  its  popularity 
is  Nell  herself,  the  eccentric  and  witty 
hostess  who  has  long  been  a  cult  figure 
thanks  to  her  bizarre  cabarets  and  appear- 
ances in  both  the  theater  and  movie  ver- 
sions of  The  Rocky  Horror  Show.  Another 
tangible  reason  is  that  the  design  of  the 
club,  brainchild  of  Keith  Mc.Nally.  and 
his  wife,  Lynn  Wagenknecht.  has  turned 
its  back  on  those  ultramodern  disco 


Clockwise,  from  far  left:  A  marble 
fireplace  at  Au  Bar;  books  line 
the  wall,  also  at  Au  Bar;  at  Forty 
Worth  a  customer  waits  for  a 
shoeshine;  a  couple  in  c 
curtained  booth  at  Fo    v  Worth. 


schemes  of  mirror  a-.d  chrome  with 
enough  bulbs  and  strobes  to  illuminate 
downtown  Las  Vegas.  Nell's  went  for  the 
comfort  of  large  sofas,  wood  paneling, 
and  soft  lighting:  the  overall  effect  is  simi- 
lar to  the  English  drawing  room.  In  the  red 
corner  we  have  Nell's,  the  reigning 
champ,  and  in  the  blue  we  have  the  new- 
comers: Undochine,  Forty  Worth,  Au 
Bar.  and  the  newest  new  boy.  MK's. 

Undochine.  w  hich  has  been  open  since 
October  1987.  is  the  largest  of  the  four.  In 
fact,  it  has  no  official  title  because  the  co- 
owners,  Frederick  Sutherland  and  Jon  Si- 
del,  could  not  pick  a  name  from  the  scores 
they  had  drafted.  It  has  variously  been 
nicknamed  Fred's  Place.  Place  King,  and 
Weird  Boat,  but  the  most  popular  is  Un- 
dochine. coined  because  the  club  is  un- 
derneath Indochine — the  massively 
successful  restaurant  on  Lafayette  Street 
owned  by  the  massively  successful  res- 
taurateur and  social  commentator  Brian 
McNally.  Keith  McNally's  brother. 

Undochine  roughly  divides  into  three 
different  sections:  near  the  entrance  a  bar 
shaped  like  a  ships  prow — thus  Weird 
Boat — serves  a  series  of  booths,  made  out 


Sofas,  a  red  wing  chair,  and  a  drum  coffee 
table,  above^  at  Au  Bar.  Right:  At  Forty  Worth 
bright  red  sofas  line  a  deep  blue  niche. 


of  bird's-eye  maple,  and  continues 
through  to  the  woodwork  of  the  bar  and 
deejay's  console  in  the  main  room  where 
the  walls  have  been  stripped  back  to  the 
raw  brick.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
decorated  about  this  section  other  than 
dim  red  lights  and  three  mirrored  balls 
which  throw  specks  of  light  into  the  dusky 
atmosphere.  Beyond  the  black  wood 
dance  floor  a  spiral  staircase  leads  to  the 
third  section  where  Undochine's  punk 
chef  produces  snacks  for 

the  guests.  His  repertoire  NcU's  WCllt  foF  the 
consists  of  processed-  comfort  of  SofaS, 
cheese  sandwiches.  Peri- 
od. Frederick  Sutherland,   WOOfl  paneling, 
who  describes  himself  as  a  and  Soft  Hs^htillSf 
functional  artist  and  de-  ^^^^^^ 
signed  many  of  the  club's 
fittings,  says:  "There  was  a  need  for  a 
club,  as  there  was  only  Nell's  and  Ma- 
dame Rosa's  as  far  as  anyone  was  con- 
cerned. There's  little  pretense  here.  We 
wanted  it  to  be  simple,  comfortable,  and 
with  no  real  attitude.  This  is  New  York 
and  everyone '  s  seen  everything  so  there ' s 
no  need  to  try  and  impress  anybody." 
Here  they  succeed  magnificently.  It's  not 
so  much  a  dancing  place  as  a  hangout. 
"On  Mondays  we  have  local  and  L.A. 
rock  bands,"  says  Sutherland.  "And 
Captain  Whizzo  comes  down  to  do  his  su- 
perpsy chedelic  light  show .  He '  s  been  put- 
ting them  on  since  1965."  And  by  the 
looks  of  it  he  hasn't  changed  his  style 
since  then — swirling  globules  of  orange 
and  pink  oil  being  the  order  of  the  day . 


The  club  has  a  following  at  the  mo- 
ment— people  are  frequently  turned 
away,  but  how  long  will  that  last?  It  lacks 
style  and  comfort,  which  can  always  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  good  music,  but, 
as  at  so  many  similar  clubs,  only  plastic 
Pop  is  offered.  Of  course,  knowing  one  is 
going  to  see  friends  can  be  a  big  incentive, 
but  facilities  for  conversation  are  limited, 
and  it  is  so  dark  you  might  never  find  them 
anyway.  Frederick  Sutherland  concludes, 
"I  don't  know  how  long  it 
will  last;  clubs  have  a  short 
life  span.  One  week  you're 
riding  the  crest  of  cool,  the 
next  you're  old  news." 

Forty  Worth  was  con- 
ceived by  the  powerfully 
built  Mitch  Perl,  a  former 
bouncer  and  bartender  at  Danceteria.  A 
nice  enough  man,  he  can  tell  a  Bianca- 
came-down-here-one-night  story  with  the 
best  of  them.  His  club  is  in  a  basement  on 
West  Broadway  which  used  to  house  a 
restaurant  called  Ira's,  a  place  where,  ap- 
parently, politicians  fraternized  with  den- 
izens of  the  underworld.  It  is  perhaps 
interesting  to  note  that  Forty  Worth  is  next 
door  to  the  massively  successful  Odeon, 
owned  by  none  other  than  Keith  McNally 
and  his  wife,  part  owners  of  Nell's. 

When  Ira's  closed,  the  space  lay  empty 
for  twenty  years  until  Perl ,  who  was  look- 
ing for  an  ideal  place  in  the  west  teens, 
stumbled  across  it:  "There  was  no  place 
to  go  except  Nell's,  and  I'd  grown  tired  of 
it.  No  one  enjoys  themselves  there;  they 


all  just  look  at  one  another  checking 
out  who  has  what  bow  in  their  hair. 
It's  a  real  showcase,  but  they  do 
groat  business — my  hat's  off  to 
them. 

"I  had  a  fantasy  about  owning  a 
house  in  Manhattan  and  having  a 
basement  for  my  friends  to  hang  out 
in.  The  club  came  out  close  to  this 
dream  by  being  open  six  nights  a 
week  and  being  extremely  comfort- 
able." As  at  Undochine,  I  was 
clearly  not  on  the  same  wavelength 
when  it  comes  to  what  they  consid- 
er comfortable.  There  is  the  obvi- 
ous problem  that  a  lesser-known 
tributary  of  the  Hudson  River  is 
wont  to  snake  through  parts  of  the 
club  when  it  rains.  The  seating  is 
designed  to  make  one  remain  verti- 
cal despite  aching  feet.  The  center- 
piece of  the  club  is  a  large  handsome 
clock,  which  formerly  resided  in  the  lob- 
by of  the  original  Manhattan  Savings 
Bank.  Also  bought  from  the  same  bank 
are  several  olive  leather  conference 
chairs.  The  transition  has  not  been  a  hap- 
py one.  Strangely  the  dated  smell  of  pa- 
tchouli oil  pervades  the  atmosphere,  and 
one  is  forced  to  ask:  what  am  I  doing  in 
this  dive?  The  regulars  are  described  as 
"a  real  downtown  crowd  interested  in  the 
arts,  people  who  go  out  all  the  time." 
These  people  for  whom  black  is  de  ri- 
gueur  are  no  doubt  oblivious  to  the  Am- 
trak  seating  and  are  more  than  happy  to 
prop  up  the  bar  until  dawn,  but  for  a  new- 
comer the  atmosphere  is  about  as  appeal- 
ing as  the  subway. 

Au  Bar  on  58th  Street  is  owned  by 
Howard  Stein,  who  is  older  than  the  other 
contenders  by  about  fifteen  years.  Stein 
has  had  a  long  career  as  an  entrepreneur. 
He  started  as  a  concert  promoter  back  in 
the  sixties,  when  his  Uncle  Iggy  gave  him 
a  job  touring  with  Herman's  Hermits.  He 
then  moved  on  to  nightclubs  and  devel- 
oped a  talent  for  seeing  what  was  the  hot- 
test spot  in  town  and  then  ripping  off  the 
idea.  First  he  had  Xenon  to  rival  Steve  Ru- 
bell's  Studio  54.  When  meta-chic  restau- 
rants opened  up.  Stein  followed  suit  with 
Prima  Donna,  although  he  was  less  suc- 
cessful with  it  than  with  Xenon.  Now,  of 
the  four  newcomers.  Stein  has  attempted 
the  closest  copy  of  Nell 's . 

The  club  has  been  decorated  by  three 
previously  unknown  English  girls  em- 
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ployed  because  they  impressed  Stein  with 
their  first  hand  knowledge  of  such  exclu- 
sive London  clubs  as  Annabel's  and 
Mark's.  Ideas  were  also  stolen  from 
Pratts,  but  as  women,  they  would  not  have 
had  access  to  its  venerable  chambers. 

The  large  basement  room  has  been  di- 
vided into  different  sections  around  its  pe- 
rimeter. There  is  the  "attic"  decorated 
with  crossed  field-hockey  sticks  and  old 


trunks.  The  "salon"  is 
graced  by  a  fake  Sargent; 
next  door  is  the  "library" 
with  shelves  of  dusty  en- 
cyclopedias and  old  se- 
pia-toned photographs  on  ^^^^^^ 
the  plum-colored  walls.  There  is  also  a 
dining  area,  which  serves  finger  food  as 
well  as  dinner  and  breakfast.  The  deep 
damask-covered  sofas  and  tapestry  arm- 
chairs provide  a  degree  of  comfort  here .  A 
large  ventilator  in  the  section  known  as 
the  men's  club  dispels  smoke  from  cigars 
and  pipes,  and  in  the  men's  bathrooms  the 
cover  stories  (changed  daily)  from  lead- 
ing newspapers  are  framed  on  the  wall 
above  the  urinals.  The  pseudo-English- 
ness  is  Stein '  s  great  joy .  "  I '  ve  been  want- 
ing to  do  a  club  like  this  for  a  long  time. 


The  "salon"  of 

All  Bar  is  §^aced  by 

a  fake  Sargent 


especially  after  the  six  years  I  spent  at  Xe- 
non. That  was  an  era  dedicated  to  over- 
production— more  was  better,  which  is 
the  opposite  of  the  little  details  we  concen- 
trate on  here."  Although  it  mim- 
ics all  things  British,  Au  Bar's  name  has 
been  taken  from  the  title  of  a  Cocteau 
drawing,  which  was  done  at  Le  Boeuf  sur 
le  Toit,  a  Parisian  bar  frequented  by  expa- 
triates. "I  was  looking  for  a  name  from 
that  time.  First  1  thought 
I'd  call  it  Gertrude's,  af- 
ter my  namesake.  Ger- 
trude Stein,  but  then  I 
thought,  my  God.  they 
are  going  to  think  I'm  im- 
itating Nell's.  I  like  the  name  Au  Bar — 
it's  simple — although  no  one  can  spell  it 
and  people  who  don't  like  it  call  it  Au  Shit 
and  Au  No." 

One  has  to  conclude  that  unless  some- 
one arrives  on  the  night  scene  with  a  great 
deal  more  chutzpah,  the  status  quo  will  re- 
main. But  Nell  better  hang  fire  before  she 
goes  jitterbugging  to  the  bank  because 
MK's  might  just  have  the  right  ingredi- 
ents to  scrawl  the  writing  on  Nell's  panel- 
ing. Eric  Goode,  the  dashing  bohemian 
who  used  to  run  .A.rea,  has  converted  an 


old  bank  on  Fifth  and  25th  Street  into  four 
floors  of  idiosyncratic  adventure.  The 
third  floor  has  a  bedroom  where  neurotics 
can  hyper\entilate  in  the  peace  of  creamy 
damask.  Next  door  is  a  powder  room, 
which  includes  a  tub  for  general  use.  On 
the  same  floor  is  a  pool  table  in  a  room 
decorated  like  a  mad  old  uncle's  librar\. 
A  cabinet  contains  a  science-laborator\ 
display  of  bones;  a  lion  rampant  and  a  Do- 
berman  (both  stuffed)  also  lurk  about  the 
place-Goode  is  a  taxidermophile.  The 
mezzanine  has  a  restaurant  with  mosaic 
tiling  and  an  air  of  fin  de  siecle. 

Downstairs  the  lobby  feawres  a  gold- 
leaf  ceiling,  a  huge  cr>stal  chandelier,  a 
marble  floor,  and  the  two  bars.  Along  the 
whole  of  one  wall  the  taxidermophile  has 
built  a  vast  tlsh  tank.  If  you've  never  got 
into  the  mesmeric  effect  of  these  tanks, 
now  is  your  chance:  however,  how  long 
the  fish  will  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  water 
as  opposed  to  formaldehyde  is  anyone's 
guess.  The  dance  floor  is  housed  in  the 
former  bank  vault .  Little  has  been  altered 
here,  so  the  effect  is  similar  to  Franken- 
stein's castle,  exaggerated  b\  low  and  sin- 
ister lighting.  Bring  on  the  night. 

Liza  Campbell 


(Jiair  of  the  Month 

Dr.  Ruth  analyzes  the 
possibilities  for  a  new  design 

now  I  wonder  what  Sigmund  Freud 
would  say  to  a  couch  like  this.  Let 
me  tell  you  w  hat  Dr.  Ruth  Westheimer  is 
going  to  say.  If  you  need  to  talk  about 
some  problems  with  your  mother-in-law, 
I  can  see  a  couch  like  this.  But  for  talking 
about  good  sex.  let  me  design  a  different 
couch.  But  maybe  for  talking  about  some 
dreams,  some  horror  dreams  or  some  real- 
ly out-in-space  kind  of  voyage,  it  might 
be  great.  Or  as  a  piece  de  conversation 
w  hen  people  have  very  little  to  talk  about, 
I  think  It  is  brilliant. 

1  have  an  idea.  This  is  the  perfect  chair 
to  get  a  massage  on .  .  . 

Dr.  Ruth  poised  on  the  steel-and- 
leather  Espcda  chaise  by  Santiago 
Calatrava,  Stendig,  $50,000. 


THE  BOLD  LOOK 

OFKOHLER. 

Reflecting  the  elegance  of  a  young  swan,  Kohler  Cygnet:"  In  black,  white,  brushed  nickel  or  chrome,  accented 
with  14k  gold  Faucets,  using  a  new  Kohler  ceramic  washerless  valve,  and  a  full  accessory  line  designed  with 
style  and  grace  See  Yellow  Pages  for  a  Kohler  Registered  Showroom.  For  complete  product  portfolio  send  $7 
to  Kohler  Co.,  Dept.  ACS,  Kohler,  Wl  53044  or  call  1-800-4KOHLER,  Ext.  29. 
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Social  Studies 


There's  more  to  reading  groups  than 
books.  Brooke  Astor  reports 


■  was  nineteen  and  married  for  two  years 
when  I  joined  my  first  reading  group.  It 
came  about  in  this  way.  My  family  had 
been  Uving  in  Washington  for  the  last 
five  years  when,  with  their  reluctant  consent, 
I  took  the  leap  into  matrimony  and  went  to 
live  in  New  Jersey. 

It  was  the  time  between  the  wars,  and  well- 
off  Americans  were  dedicated  to  copying  En- 
glish country  life.  Somerset  County,  New 
Jersey,  with  its  rolling  hills  and  lush  mead- 
ows, was  the  perfect  setting  for  building  their 
Georgian  manor  houses  and  indulging  a  taste 
for  outdoor  sports  such  as  fox  hunting,  bea- 
gling, and  cross-country  races.  These  sports 
were  enjoyed  along  with  their  attendant  hunt 
balls,  hunt  breakfasts,  hearty  beagling  teas, 
and  magnificent  picnic  lunches  on  hillsides 
to  watch  the  races.  For  me,  this  was  quite 
new — totally  different 
from  life  in  Washing- 
ton, which  had  been 
confined  to  tea  dances 
with  the  children  of 
diplomats  and  riding 
in  Rock  Creek  Park 
with  a  group  from 
school.  So  here  I  was 
in  New  Jersey,  and  as 
I  was  so  young  I  be- 
came  quite  a  pet 
among  the  older  la- 
dies. Atiirst  it  was  de-  ^^— — ^-^ 
licious  for  me.  After 

two  years,  however,  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of 
the  countryside  and  all  the  kindness  of  these 
delightful  people.  I  was  not  happy.  My  hus- 
band was  very  difficult,  and  my  family  was 
in  Haiti,  as  father  had  been  appointed  High 
Commissioner.  At  this  time  I  met  a  woman 
who  asked  if  I  would  like  to  join  a  reading 
group.  I  accepted  with  alacrity.  1  had  been 


Mrs.  Cromwell  silt 
straiohf  as  a  ramrod  in 
a  Chippendale  chair 
and  looked  down  at  us 
to  see  if  we  were  cdl 
attentire  as  she  read  ni 
her  mellifluous  roice 


brought  up  reading  and  discussing 
books,  and  I  think  unconsciously  I 
missed  that. 

The  group  turned  out  to  be  fascmat- 
ing,  mostly  because  it  was  dominated 
by  an  extraordinary  lady.  Mrs.  Cromwell, 
who  was  at  least  25  years  older  (and  wiser) 
than  the  rest  of  us.  She  had  the  presence  of  a 
woman  from  a  Henry  James  novel  and  was 
quite  lovely-looking  with  dark  penetrating 
eyes,  a  small  oval  face,  and  graying  hair  part- 
ed in  the  middle  and  pulled  back  into  a  bun. 
Her  voice  was  among  her  greatest  attrac- 
tions, and  one  never  missed  a  word.  We  \\  ere 
to  read  the  Greeks,  starting  with  Thucydides. 
and  I  can  see  Mrs.  Cromwell  now.  sitting 
straight  as  a  ramrod  in  a  large  Chippendale 
chair,  looking  down  at  us  (we  usually  sat  on 
the  floor)  to  make  sure  we  were  all  attenti\  e 
as  she  read  a  favorite  passage  in  her  meliitTu- 
ous  voice.  It  was  her  own  intensity  and  inter- 
est that  brought  the  words  to  life.  Reading 
Thucydides's  History  of  the  Pelopoimesian 
VV'flr  was  quite  an  experience;  it  catapulted  us 
into  the  day-to-day 
life  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus  and  gave  us  a 
close-up  view  of  w  hat 
war  and  expansion  can 
do  to  a  nation.  Mrs. 
Cromwell  asked  us  to 
e\  aluate:  If  this  should 
happen  in  our  times, 
to  our  nation,  what 
would  we  do?  We 
wrote  out  our  respons- 
es with  fervor,  and 
discussions  were  heat- 
ed. Whene\er  we  be- 
gan to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  civil 
conversation.  Mrs.  Cromwell  would  call  a 
halt  and  would  then  take  each  of  us  on.  One 
of  our  members  w  as  later  elected  to  Con- 
gress; she  became  particularly  articulate  and 
continued  to  be  so  for  many  years  in  go\  em- 
ment  service.  I  was  in  this  group  for  three 
years  and  stopped  when  my  son  was  bom. 


The  reading-group  experience  helped  to 
di.scipline  my  thinking  and.  indirectly,  my 
life.  Soon  after  it.  I  got  a  di\orce  and  moved 
to  New  York  with  my  little  boy.  I  already 
knew  quite  a  lot  of  people,  as  my  husband 
and  I  had  usually  rented  a  house  in  New  York 
for  the  w  inter,  and  most  of  the  New  Jersey 
people  had  town  houses  there.  So  I  had  a 
good  time  seeing  old  friends  and  meeting 
new  ones.  Among  the  new  friends  was  Her- 
mann Oelrichs.  I  met  him  through  Ernest 
Boyd.  who.  among  other  things,  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent life  of  Maupassant.  It  seems  that  Her- 
mann, who  wished  to  be  au  courant  about 
w  hat  was  going  on  in  the  literary  world,  paid 
Ernest  a  small  sum  to  write  a  resume  each 
w  eek  of  w  hat  should  or  should  not  be  read — 
in  other  words,  to  give  Hermann  a  chance  to 
appear  to  have  brilliant  opinions.  I  was  told 
this  in  secrecy  by  Ernest  and  so,  of  course, 
longed  to  meet  Hermie. 

.Although  Hermann  Oelrichs  had  a  house 
in  Newport  and  another  in  New  York,  he  also 
owned  a  two-story  building  on  East  52nd 
Street,  which  he  turned  into  a  sort  of  club.  He 
recei\ed  there  e\er>  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
from  three  o'clock  on;  one  was  given  a  pass 
to  present  at  the  door,  then  went  up  to  the  sec- 
ond floor  into  a  large  room  filled  with  com- 
fortable  chairs  and  floor-to-ceiling 
bookshehes  on  three  walls.  Here  one  could 
find  Deems  Taylor.  George  Jean  Nathan, 
Mencken,  Woollcott.  Oliver  St.  John  Go- 
garty  (As  I  Was  Going  Down  Sackville 
Street).  Sean  O'Casey.  Noel  Coward,  the 
Lunts.  Emlyn  Williams,  and  occasionally 
Dumpy  Oelrichs  (Hermann's  wife)  would 
bring  friends  Tookie  Mortimer.  Anita  Loos, 
and  Peggy  Leech  (later  Mrs.  Ralph  Pulitzer). 

It  was  at  Hemiann  Oelrichs's  52nd  Street 
house  that  I  met  Orage.  Ernest  introduced  me 
and  then  left  me  with  him.  He  was  a  small, 
dark,  furtive-looking  person  with  dead  white 
skin  and  soft  brow  n  eyes.  As  I  talked  to  him 
he  told  me  that  he  was  a  philosopher,  a  fol- 
low er  of  Gurdjieff  and  of  Ouspensky.  I  knew 
nothing  of  these  men.  Orage  had  just  finished 
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his  book  Consciousness,  concerning  human. 
animal .  and  sublime  consciousness.  Looking 
back  now.  1  think  he  was  one  of  those  men 
who  mask  themselves  under  the  guise  of  phi- 
losophers .  but  are  actually  part  of  a  cult  wish- 
ing to  attract  disciples.  At  the  time,  never 
having  seen  his  like  before  (but  1  have  seen 
plenty  since).  I  was  fascinated  and  asked  if  he 
would  come  to  my  house  every  two  weeks  to 
instruct  us  and  tell  us  what  to  read.  We  were 
all  young  and  extremely  curious  about  our- 
selves, and  he  nurtured  in  us  a  sense  of  supe- 
riority toward  the  rest  of  mankind .  We  read 
only  his  own  books,  starting  with  Conscious- 
ness, and  were  in  the  middle  of  On  Love 
when  he  was  called  back  to  Europe,  which 
was  perhaps  just  as  well  because  his  pockets 
were  full  and  our  heads  were  quite  confused 
and  empty.  I  should  not  call  this  experience  a 
reading  group.  It  was  closer  to  a  session  with 
an  unlicensed  psychiatrist. 

After  Orage  my  life  became  so  busy  that 
not  until  three  years  ago  did  I  have  the  time  to 
start  a  real  reading  group  with  a  married  cou- 
ple who  had  excellent  ideas  on  how  to  orga- 
nize it.  First,  they  asked  a  well-known 
British  literary  critic  to  be  our  guide.  Then 
they  assembled  a  group  with  an  interesting 
mix  (all  with  different  tyf)es  of  publications): 
three  publishers;  two  authors:  two  musi- 
cians, who  are  also  writers;  a  well-known 
prima  ballerina;  three  married  ladies,  who 
are  mixed  up  with  everything  interesting  in 
New  York;  and  myself.  This  time  our  leader 
chose  a  theme  for  each  year.  The  first  year's 
theme  was  manners  and  money.  We  read  Lit- 
tle Dorr  it  by  Charles  Dickens.  The  Custom  of 
the  Country  by  Edith  Wharton,  The  Way  We 
Live  Now  by  Anthony  TroUope,  and  Tono- 
Bungay  by  H.  G.  Wells.  Last  year's  readings 
were  on  the  beginnings  of  revolution:  Flau- 
bert's A  Sentimental  Education.  Turgenev's 
First  Love  and  On  the  Eve,  followed  by  Con- 
rad's Under  Western  Eyes,  and  Henry 
James's  Princess  Casamassima. 

Our  topic  this  year  is  men  and  women.  The 
first  book  was  Adolphe  by  Benjamin  Con- 
stant. The  second  Persuasion  by  Jane  Aus- 
ten, and  then  Middlemarch  by  George  Eliot. 
We  are  presently  reading  Anna  Karenina, 
which  I  have  read,  but  not  for  years.  Reading 
it  for  a  group  discussion  will  be  very  different 
from  reading  it  for  oneself — it  will  have 
much  more  depth . 

We  meet  once  a  month.  We  talk  and  talk, 
which  is  what  one  wants  in  a  reading  group. 
There  is  no  point  in  reading  if  you  do  not  form 
opinions.  The  whole  idea  is  to  take  a  look  at 
life  through  books  and  then  to  have  the  fun  of 
discussing  them  with  other  people.  A 
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Design  forLhlng 


William  Hamilton  delves  into  a  new  encyclopedia 
of  desiefn  and  finds  more  than  he  barsiained  for 


Ithough  it  is  a  very  dire  way,  leav- 
ing your  marriage  is  one  method 
of  discovering  what  interior-dec- 
I orating  talent  you  may  have.  De- 
nuded of  home,  you  start  freshly,  if  not 
innocently,  to  dwell  again.  This  restart,  cau- 
tioned by  disaster,  can  obtain  unexpected 
aesthetic  intensity  from  the  emotional  cock- 
tail mixed  of  guilt,  self-justification,  and  the 
euphoria  of  escape.  The  first  apartment  of  the 
marital  emigre  tries  to  be  everything  that  the 
exited  maze  of  pain,  deceit,  and  woe  was  not. 
There  are  no  wedding  presents  in  the  es- 
cape apartment,  and  divorce  presents  are  still 
unheard  of,  so  the  fumishmg  decisions  are  as 
unprejudiced  as  deep  space.  Souvenirs  of  the 
defunct  past  are  abhorrent.  Everything  must 
be  new — at  least  new  to  the  newly  single 
shopper — preferably  cheap,  and  from  as 
close  by  as  possible.  These  conditions  lead  to 
unexpected  intensity  in  such  heretofore 
obliviously  presumed  bazaars  as  Woolworth 
and  K  Mart. 

My  own  first  decisions  under  these  condi- 
tions produced  a  mattress,  a  brown  goose- 
neck lamp,  and  six  prickly  rolls  of  sisal 
matting  in  the  bare  square  of  my  just-leased 
studio  apartment.  Sisal  carpeted  the  diving 
boards  of  my  youth ,  so 

it  had  a  symbolic  as  Professor Pile  luarches  us 

well  as  an  economic        i  i-t  i  i 

appeal  for  me  as  I  cilong  like  an  educated, 

plunged  into  postmari-  ^  /        •, 

lai  bachelorhood.         authoritarian  mm 

After  the  big  things ,    ^"^"^"^^"^ 


I  began  to  browse  for  accessories.  Six  plain 
white  mugs  from  Woolworth — so  refresh- 
ingly opposite  to  the  complex  decorative 
heirlooms  I'd  fled.  Six  heavy  white  restau- 
rant-ware plates.  The  plainest  glasses  and 
some  wooden-handled  cutlery  completed  my 
spartan  table  setting.  I  even  soaked  the  labels 
off  my  liquor  bottles  so  the  bar  would  also  be 
a  display  of  essential  unadorned  form  and  in- 
formationless  color. 

My  lair  was  as  pure  in  shape,  form,  color, 
size,  scale,  proportion,  unity,  balance,  em- 


phasis, pattern,  ornament — in  short,  all  of 
the  ingredients  charted  in  John  F.  Pile's  ex- 
haustive volume  Interior  Design — as  an 

egg.  It  did  not  last,  of  course.  Eggs  don't.  1 
am  currently  writing  this  on  a  pillow  cut  from 
an  Aubusson  rug.  The  turrets  and  towers  o'i 
as  much  aesthetic  period  furniture  as  I've 
been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on  cut  a  Constanti- 
nople skyline  all  around  me.  .A  new  wife  has 
arrived.  The  Woolworth  mugs  are  gone. 
Professor  Pile's  book  feels  like  a  life's 
work.  His  prose  is  care- 
ful, his  information  en- 
cyclopedic. Interior 
Design  (Harry  N. 
Abrams,  $49.50),  how- 
ever, is  a  lot  more  fun 
than  an  encyclopedia  be- 
cause it  is  thick  with  gorgeous  photographs 
of  contemporary  interiors  plotted  b\  the  most 
important  designers  of  our  day. 

If  his  prose  at  times  barkens  back  to  earlier 
days  ("It  seems  that  we  were  best  off  in  an 
automobile  or  traveling  on  an  ocean  liner"), 
his  information  bnms  up  through  his  abso- 
lutely contemporary  photographic  examples 
to  a  glossy  and  entertaining  present  with 
complete  and  authoritative  relevance.  He 
philosophizes  with  an  unshakably  patrician 
perspective:  "Living  thmgs  are  invariably  of 


e.xcellent  design."  Only  an  optimistic  taste- 
maker  unfamiliar  w  ith  Times  Square  and  the 
New  York  subway  system  could  conclude 
that  "one  can  find  design  merit  in  even  the 
most  threatening  of  life-forms." 

The  author  marches  us  through  the  splen- 
dors of  rich  and  grand  and  simple  and  bril- 
liant and  public  and  private  rooms  like  a 
supremely  educated  and  authoritarian  nun 
managing  a  sixth-grade  cultural  outing.  He 
has  attacked  interior  decoration  with  the  log- 
ic and  deliberation  of  a  grammarian.  Like  the 
original  decliners  of  Latin,  who  marked  off 
the  parts  of  their  language  around  a  circle, 
spinning  it  like  lab  technicians  breaking 
down  a  blood  sample .  Professor  Pile  declines 
interior  design. 

Nothing  is  presumed  to  be  understood, 
which  IS  invaluable  when  he  chans  and  ex- 
amines such  arcane  aspects  of  the  field  as 
lighfing  or  textiles.  But  such  pedagogy  can 
be  unintentionally  amusing  when  he  explains 
less  technical,  more  philosophical  matters 
like  the  nature  of  difference:  "It  is  design  dif- 
ferences that  make  one  house  different  from 
another,  one  room  different  from  another. 
and  that  allow  us  to  speak  of  one  example  as 
better  or  worse  than  another. 

The  old  boy  is  also  not  without  his  opin- 
ions. Plastic  imitation  makes  him  furious: 
"Serious  design  work  of  good  quality  rejects 
all  such  imitation  as  cheap,  shoddy,  and  gen- 
erally of  such  poor  appearance  as  to  fool  no 
one."  The  subject  sets  him  sputtering  for 
hundreds  of  words  until  he  beholds  anathema 
itself:  "Plastic  butcher  block  or  knotty  pine, 
linoleum  marble  or  tlagstone.  simulated 
brick  and  tile,  fake  fireplaces,  and  plastic 
plants  are  among  the  absurdities  that  have  no 
place  in  a  well-designed  interior." 

Once  I  cho.se  Saint  Patrick's  Day  to  ex- 
change a  pair  of  gloves  at  a  snooty  boutique 
devoted  to  horsewear  on  Madison  Avenue. 
In  front  of  its  window  stood  a  pair  of  cast-iron  § 
benches  bearing  fox-hunting  motifs.  Saint  f 
Patrick's  Day  in  New  York  City  attracts  the  i 
youth  of  New  Jersey  and  other  nearby  popu-  i 
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Encore 


La  Petite  Danseuse  de  Quatorze  Am,  a  bronze 
by  Edgar  Degas,  from  the  Estate  of  Belle 
Linsky,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  sculptures 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linsky  acquired  this  work  of 
art  in  1971  at  Sotheby's  auction  of  property 
from  the  Collection  of  Norton  Simon.  Now, 
it  has  returned  to  Sotheby's  in  New  York 
where  it  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  an  auction 
of  Impressionist  and  Modem  Paintings  and 
Sculpture  on  May  10. 

La  Petite  Danseuse  was  the  only  one  of 
Degas'  sculptures  exhibited  during  his  life- 
time, and  none  was  cast  until  after  his  death 
in  1917.  This  bronze  is  one  of  a  limited 
number  of  casts  made  of  La  Petite  Danseuse 
in  the  1920s. 

You  can  view  Degas'  master 
piece  along  with  works  by 
Cezanne,  Monet,  Picasso  and 
other  Impressionist  and  Modem 
masters  at  our  exhibition  which  opens 
on  May  5. 

~  For  more  information  or  our  illustrated 
auction  calendar,  call  (212)  606-7186. 
Or  write  Sotheby's  Publications,  1334  York 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  1002 1. 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1744 


^  Sotheby's.  Inc.  I*>HK     John  L  Marion,  principal  auclu 
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Gallery  color  catalogue:  $15.00 


Schillay  &  Rehs,  Inc. 


Fine  Oil  Paintini^ 

Gallery  Hours:  Mon-Fri,       \l/ 
9  a.m.- 5  p.m.,  Sat.  by  appt. 


505  East  63rd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021    (212)  355-5710 
Dept.  HG 


lation  centers  the  way  Fort  Lauderdale  does 
at  the  spnng  break.  They  flow  in.  pooling  to- 
gether around  the  parade.  The  sight  of  the 
splendid  tallyho  benches  in  front  of  the  ton\ 
equine  equipper  was  mistakenly  welcome  to 
half  a  dozen  such  celebrants.  The  proprietor 
grew  an.xious  o\erthe  ro\\d\  arrivals  outside 
his  window.  Past  the  saddles,  hunting  horns, 
vehet  hunting  caps,  and  horse-flecked  silk 
scar\'es  he  glared  at  the  barbaric  teens.  When 
he  could  bear  it  no  more  he  excused  himself 
and  strode  in  a  fur\  to  the  door. 

■"You're  commoni'"  he  shouted  at  the 
boys.  "Common  as  dirt! ■■ 

Pile  redresses  plastic  brick  and  hand-hewn 
fiberglass  beams  with  the  same  revealing  ve- 
hemence. Was  he  given  artificial  flowers  at  a 
critical  moment  in  his  emotional  develop- 
ment? Did  he  once  find  himself  infatuated 
\\ ith  someone  whose  taste  appalled  him? 

How  brutally  Freud  puts  it  in  his  demarca- 
tion of  id,  ego,  and  superego.  Yet  it's  not  im- 
possible to  explain  Pile's  outburst  against 
current  imitation  technology  by  imagining 
him  stressed  by  just  such  a  Freudian  tnangle: 
draw  n  b\  desire  for  another  to  a  room  of  plas- 
tic knott\  pine,  false  wormholes,  and  lino- 
leum bricks,  he  is  at  once  repelled  and 
enthralled.  His  id  brings  him  where  his  ego  is 
appalled  b\  his  superego,  leaving  a  scar  that 
will  later  surface  in  a  rare  emotional  display 
in  his  otherw  ise  minutely  objective  and  pro- 
foundly comprehensive  Interior  Design. 

In  a  section  headed  "Human  Problems,"' 
the  author  w  ams:  "For  the  designer,  any  hint 
that  a  prospective  client  is  contentious,  suspi- 
cious, devious,  mean,  or  cranky  suggests 
that  it  is  best  to  leave  the  project  to  someone 
else."  Lest  he  develop  any  such  unpleasant 
intimations  about  this  reviewer,  1  w  ill  cancel 
further  sp)eculation  to  merely  laud  and  pre- 
\iew  his  extremely  thoughtful,  careful,  and 
comprehensive  examination  of  interior  de- 
sign. Students  or  professionals  in  the  field 
have  it  in  an  almanac  fated  to  be  sliding  out  of 
and  neatly  back  into  their  undoubtedly  hand- 
some bookcases  w  ith  rush-hour  frequency. 

In  addition  to  comprehensive  assays  and 
charts  on  such  materials  as  textiles,  lighting, 
walls,  doors,  bathrooms,  and  the  like,  the 
book  contains  scientifically  thorough  infor- 
mation on  the  color  spectrum,  architectural 
structure,  and  the  psychological  impact  of 
space  and  color  on  the  inhabitants  and  tran- 
sients experiencing  interiors. 

From  the  first  adorable  bubble  diagrams  of 
a  baby  design  project  to  a  mature  and  serious 
case  study  of  Pile's  own  work  on  an  institu- 
tional scale,  the  Alumni  Hall  of  Alfred  Uni- 
versity, we  grow  and  graduate  through  the 


¥or  large  68  page  book  with  87 
color  pictures  send  $5.00  to: 
McGuire,  HG5-88, 151  Vermont 
Street  at  15th,  San  Francisco, 
California  94103.  Ask  your 
interioi:  designer,  furniture 
dealer  or  architect  about  the 
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Niagara  Falls 

A  spectacular  intmduction 
to  Canada,  and  Just  a 
short  drii  'ejmm  Tonjnto. 


Pasta  Perfection 

Eat  your  n  ay  anmnd  the 
H  r)rM  -  n  v  'i  'C  some- 
thii  igfor  ei  f  n '  taste. 


Toronto - 

Discover  the 

feeling! 


Fortune  called  this  "the  world's  newest  great  city"; 
Newsweek,  "an  urban  miracle";  and  Gourmet,  "the 
way  all  cities  will  be  -  it  we're  lucky". 

C^ome  see  for  yourself  what  prompted  the  glow- 
ing reviews.  Cruise  the  harbour  islands,  stroll  the 
boardwalks,  or  do  the  zoo.  Check  out  the  Science 
Centre,  the  CN  Tower,  or  the  MAX  movies  six  stories 
tiill.  Shop  the  spectacular  Eaton  Centre, 
three  cit}'  blocks  under  one  giant 
sky  light,  or  make  it  to  the  open-air 
markets.  Savour  the  flavours  of  our 
cosmopolitan  cultures.  Come  for 
the  conceits  and  cabarets,  and  first 
mn  theatre. 

And  whatever  your  pleasure, 
enjoy  the  substantial  premium  on 
your  U.S.  dollar 

For  more  information  call 
1-800-268-3735  and  ask  for  the 
Incredible  Toronto  kit. 
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Check  into  it 

Given  the  premium  on 
your  a nrei iq \  stayii ig 
first-class  is  surprisingly 
affordable. 


Porcelain  from  the 
Gardiner  Collection 

One  of  Toronto  s  many 
museums  and  galleries. 


Canada 

The  World  Next  Door 
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Your  individual  tastes  and  needs  find 
full  expression  in  a  Wood-Mode  custom 
kitchen  designed  and  built  for  your 
home.  Select  from  an  array  of  styles, 
beautiful  hand-rubbed  wood  finishes, 
laminates,  and  innovative  special-purpose 
cabinets.  Best  of  all,  be  assured  of  a 
nearly  half-century  tradition  of  quality 
and  value  from  Wood-Mode,  America's 
best-selling  line  of  fine  custom  cabinetry. 

Call  1-800-635-7500  for  a  free 
brochure  and  the  location  of  a  nearby 
Wood-Mode  showroom.  Or  send  S5 
for  our  100- page  color  catalogue  to: 
Wood-Mode,  Dept.  50,  Kreamer,  PA  17833. 


book.  I  can't  imagine  anything  left  out  of  its 
relentless  consideration,  plants  to  fire  extin- 
guishers, slab  \  am  to  the  generator  room  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  handsome 
photographs,  which  will  ser\e  some  of  us 
scholars  the  way  looking  out  the  window  did 
during  .Algebra  II.  The  photography  reveal- 
ing interior  decoration,  however,  can  be  con- 
fusingly glamorous  and  impractical.  In  fig- 
ure 643.  for  example,  we  have  a  sparkling 
white  kitchen  enlivened  by  blue  and  yellow 
accents,  nine  sources  of  the  yellow  being 
lemons  and  two  more  being  coffee  cans — 
Bustelo  and  Chock  Full  O"  Nuts — with  yel- 
low labels.  Yellow,  the  author  explains,  is 
the  complement  of  blue.  Does  this  mean  only 
lemonade  and  two  brands  of  coffee  can  be 
prepared  here?  Would  a  green  salad  spoil  the 
room?  Would  tomatoes  make  it  look  too 
much  like  a  picture  b\  Piet  Mondrian? 

Pile  would  have  designers  who  find  pro- 
fessional apotheosis  in  magazine  exposure 
return  a  year  later  to  discover  how  their 
handiwork  fared  in  acmal  use.  He  shows  us  a 
well-designed  jail  cell  by  Ehrendrantz  & 
Eckstut  as  well  as  gushes  of  chintz  and 
dreamy  pavilions  beside  attractive  lakes.  He 
includes  a  solid  condensed  history  of  archi- 
tecture as  well  as  advice  on  establishing  and 
running  a  business  and  on  such  serious,  un- 
entertaining  considerations  as  the  reach  of  an 
elderly  man  and  the  turning  circumference  of 
a  wheelchair. 

Were  this  the  book  taken  to  the  proverbial 
desert  island,  rescuers  would  understandably 
discover  that  Robinson  Crusoe  had  built  a 
handsome,  functional,  beautiful  city  in 
u  hich  they  would  probably  prefer  to  dwell.  A 


Wood-mode 

Fine  Custom  Cabinetry 


Clarice  Cliff:  The  Bixarre  Affair 

b>  Leonard  Griffin  and 
Louis  K.  and  Susan 
Pear  Meisel 

Harry  N.  Abrams,  80  pp. 
S19.95 

Just  as  collectors  are  re- 
discovering Clarice 
Cliff  s  hand-painted  Art 
Deco  pottery' .  three  of 
her  biggest  fans  have 
put  together  a  de- 
tailed— pot  by  pot — ac- 
count of  her  life:  from  her 
birth  in  Britain's  pottery  re- 
gion through  her  scandalous  relationship  with 
mentor  Colley  Shorter  and  the  production  of 
Cliff  scolortul  Bizarre  ware.  Includes  165  il- 
lustrations (85  in  color).      Ellen  Silberman 


Few  gifts  inspire  as  many  handwritten  thank  you  letters. 


It's  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  resist  putting  pen  to  paper  after  unwrapping  a  Parker.  It's 
easy,  however,  to  imagine  the  writer's  pleasure  as  your  gift  glides  effortlessly  across  the  page.  Not 
merely  communicating  a  message,  but  expressing  the  character,  style  and  personality  of  its  new  owner. 

A  Parker  will  achieve  this  without  leaking,  blotting  or  drying  up,  due  lo  an  ink  collector  system 
engineered  to  0.75  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  A  nib  which  is  cut  and  pressed  from  18  karat  gold.  And  a 
ruthenium  tip.  which  is  four  times  harder  than  steel  and  ten  limes  smoother.  (All  told,  it  still  takes  four 
days  to  make  a  Parker  nib.) 

It  is  said  that  it  is  better  to  give  than  receive.  Give  a  Parker,  and  at  least  vou'll  have  it  in  writing. 
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John  Widdicomb  Furniture 
Comfortable  in  a  world  of  rare  splendors. 


Making  History 


} 


John  Widdicomb*  Company     601  Fifth  Street.  N.W.    Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49504     Telephone  (616)  459-7173 


AVAOABLE  To  Tut  ■ftADE 

Atlanta.  Chicago.  Clewtand.  Dania. 

Laguna  Miguel,  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco.  Seattle 


Also:  John  Stuart,  Boston,  \'e\\  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington  DC: 

CJ.  Hall,  Dallas,  Houston;  Furniture  Galleries,  Denver:  Carlton-James,  Troy: 

Sa^-re-Strandi  Minneapolis;  deCondes,  Sail  Lake  City;  Under  Associates,  Pittsburgh. 
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£      COLLECTING 

The  Tides  oi  Taste 


We're  all  subject  to  changing  moods  in  acquisitive 

behavior.  Martin  Filler  tracks  five  fast-moving  decaelt 


hat  do  you  col- 
lect?' '  is  to  the 
eighties  as  "What's 
your  sign?" '  was  to  the 
sixties — a  kind  of  basic  social  litmus 
test  that  can  instantly  reveal  more 
about  one's  personality  than  shilly- 
shallying about  occupation,  religion, 
or  sexual  preferences.  Implicit  in  this 
quintessential  eighties  interrogative  is 
the  assumption  that  everyone  today  col- 
lects something.  Given  the  pandemic  rise 
in  unashamedly  acquisitive  tendencies 
during  the  past  decade,  there  seems  to  be 
solid  evidence  to  support  this.  Although 
some  sentimental  collectors  hang  onto  the 
very  first  thing  they  ever  bought — that  Ma- 
tisse etching  if  you  were  lucky,  that  Steinlen 
[cat  litho  if  you  were  less  so — most  of  us 
would  be  more  than  a  bit  embarrassed  if  con- 
fronted with  our  initial  accession  or  even  our 
third  or  fourth.  But  fear  not:  in  the  same  of 


keepers,  editing  is  all.  As  with  Vegas  high 
rollers  or  pre-Crash  investors,  we  hear  much 
about  the  wins  and  very  little  about  the 
losses.  Henry  Clay  Frick.  deemed  faultless 
today,  bought  many  ghastly  Broun  Cow  pic- 
tures before  he  lucked  out  with  his  Bellini. 
Rembrandts,  and  Vermeers.  We  know  sad 
tales  of  those  who  bought  a  Pollock  for  S500 
and  sold  it  when  it  reached  a  preposterous 
$5,000.  Yet  the  luckless  purchasers  of  Hui- 
dahs  or  Keenes  tend  to  keep  their  mouths  shut 
as  they  move  on  to  bigger  and  better  things. 

Then  there  are  those  strange  unaccount- 
able lemminglike  movements  when  collec- 
tors suddenly  begin  to  off-load  one  artist 
(lately,  Morris  Louis  or  Kenneth  Noland) 
and  simply  must  have  another  whose  impor- 
tance had  previously  gone  unnoticed  (like 
Philip  Guston  or  Richard  .Artschwager).  In 
some  instances  these  late-breaking  reevalua- 
tions  are  thoroughly  justified,  but  in  others 
they  reveal  an  ill-advised  herding  instinct.  As 
Gerald  Reitlinger's  cautionary 
classic  The  Economics  of  Taste 
makes  abundantly  clear,  these  in- 
explicable ups  and  downs  have 
happened  throughout  history. 
Only  a  century  ago.  Vermeers 
now  in  the  Met  and  the  Frick  \\  ent 
for  an  incredible  £16  apiece. 
Herewith  are  the  past  four  de- 
cades of  collecting  fashions  sum- 
marized, along  with  predictions 
as  to  where  the  decade  to  come 
might  take  us  in  this  never-ending 
farandole: 

Tycoons:  50s  Impressionists 

60s  Po^i-lmpressionists  70s  Old 
master  paintings  80s  Old  master 
drawings  90s  .\rmor 


Clockwise  from 

right:  Jasper 

Johns,  Double 

Flag,  1962;  Von 

Cleef  &  Arpels 

clip;  Kazok  rug, 

19th  century; 

Jacques  Emile 

Ruhlmann,  Sun 

bed, 1930; 

Hans  Coper, 

stoneware  vase, 

1969;  Josef 

Hoffmann, 

Wiener 

Werkstatte 

silver,  c.  1904. 
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Movie  Moguls:  50s  School  of  Pahs  60s 

Abstract  Expressionists  70s  Henry  Moore 
80s  Late  Frank  Stella  90s  Post-Neo-Geo 

Nouveaux  Riches:  50s  Jade  60s  Dubuffet 
70s  Faberge  80s  Art  Deco  90s  BouUe 

Decorators:  50s  Tole  bouillotte  lamps  60s 
Obelisks  and  eggs  70s  Dog  paintings  80s 
19th-century  watercolor  interiors  90s 
George  Bullock  furniture 

Architects:  50s  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Le  Cor- 
busier.  and  Alvar  Aalto  furniture  60s  Geo- 
metric Oriental  rugs  70s  Early  Modernist 
books  80s  Wiener  Werkstatte  90s  Christo- 
pher Dresser  objects 

Lawyers:  50s 

Currier  lV  1\  es  60s 
Maps  70s  Ansel 
Adams  80s  .Audu 
bon  prints  90s  Dau 
mier  lithographs 

t  Continued  on  page  72) 
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iah  help  every  skin  t)pe  from  very  oily  to  very  dry 
]     bur  trained  Laszlo  Specialists  work  with  you 
to  design  your  own  personalized  ritual  that  solves 
specific  skin  problems.  And  they  continue  to  work 
with  you  to  meet  your  skin's  changing  needs. 


skin  be  the  he 
living  up  to  its 

In  fact,  our 
enough  to  offer  a  i 

So  don't  cover 
them.  For  the  L?»«- 
call  1  (800)  2: 


program  that's  been 
)ver  fifty  years. 
0  well,  we're  confident 
ck  guarantee, 
•roblems,  eliminate 
list  near  you,  simply 
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Paintings  by 

Jose  Escofet 


May  24-30,  1988 

Mallett  &  Sonlj^ntiqiie^Ltd.,  40  New  Bond  Street,  London 
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In  all  the  world,  there  is  no 

bride  more  exquisitely 

costumed, 

more  elaborately  adorned 
than  the  Japanese  bride 
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(Conlinucclfrom  page  66  j 
Psychiatrists:  50s 

African  tribal  art 
60s  Kathe  Kollwitz 
prints  70s  Adolpii  Gott- 
lieb prints  80s  Escher 
prints  90s  Francis  Bacon 


Doctors:  50s  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  posters  60s  Chagall 
prints  70s  Vasarely  80s  Will 
Bamet  90s  Jim  Dine 

Dentists:  50s  Norman  Rockwell  re- 
productions 60s  Calder  lithographs  70s 
Agam  multiples  80s  Erte  bronzes  90s 
Disney  animation  eels 

Pro  Athletes:  50s  Varga  prints  60s  Miguel 

Berrocal  bronzes  70s  Ernest  Trova  multiples 
80s  LeRoy  Nei- 
man  lithographs 
90s  Robert  Gra- 
ham bronzes 


COLLECTING 


Art  Directors:  50s  Shaker  furniture 

60s  Thonet  bentwood  70s  Kilim  car- 
pets 80s  Fifties  furniture  90s  Hans  Coper 
ceramics 

Aesthetes:  50s  Baccarat.  Clichy.  and  St. 

Louis  paperweights  60s  Tiffany  glass  70s 
American  art  pottery  80s  Aesthetic  Move- 
ment silver  90s  Anglo-Indian  Raj 

investment  Banicers:  50s  Dorothy 

Doughty  birds  60s  Remington  bronzes  70s 
Munnings  horse  paintings  80s  Sargent  por- 
traits 90s  Hoppner  and  Romney  portraits 

Arbitrageurs:  50s  Nothing  60s  Nothing 

70s  Nothing  80s  Julian  Schnabel  90s 
Nothing 

Academics;  50s  DiJrer  prints  60s  Goya 

prints  70s  Unattributable  drawings  80s 
Nothing  90s  Eighties  paintings 

Speculators:  50s  Stradivarius  violins  60s 

American  coins  70s  Persian  carpets  80s 
Vintage  cars  90s  Forties  and  fifties  haute 
joaillerie 


Joseph  Beuys  70s  Gordon  Matta-Clark  80s 
Robert  Ryman  90s  Richard  Long 

The  Followers:  50s  Rouault  prints  60t 

Mucha  pnnts  70s  Onentalist  paintings  80s 
Biedermeier90s  Redoute  watercolors 

CIcusic  Comebocks:  50s  Giambat- 

tista  Tiepolo  60s  Pre-Raphaelites 
70s  Russian  Constructivists  80s 
Gustav  Kiimt  90s  Antonio  Canova 

Classic  Disappearances:  50s  Illuminated 
manuscript  pages  60s  Barbizon  paintings  -, 
70s  Tapestries  80s  Islamic  art  90s  Sevres 

Contemporary  Comebacks:  50s  Matisse 

papiers  colles  60s  Picasso  pnnts  70s  Geor- 
gia 0"Keeffe  80s  Richard  Artschwager 
90s  Mark  Rothko 

Contemporary  Disappearances:  50s    |H 

Salvador  Dali  60s  Bernard  Buf-  ^     m 

fet  70s  Jules  Olitski  80s 
Earthworks  90s  Botero 


Elegant,  affordable  crystal.  Easily  replaced  in  the  event  of  a  catastropln 


'•■  irV 


ONEIDA 


Full-lead,  mouth-blown,  hand-cut  vase  from  our  LTD  Crystal  Collection. 

For  a  22"  x  28"  poster  of  this  page  send  $1.00  to:  Kitten  &  Vase  Poster,  Oneida  Silversmiths,  P.O.  Box  1,  Oneida,  NY  13421. 
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♦  DECORATIVE  ARTS* 

AChoice  Selection  of  Rare  and  Unusual  Obiects 
♦ 
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Graham  Gallery 

1014  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

(212)535-5767 

Fine  American  Paintings  and  Sculpture 


f2   ^iifi^aii^ 


S.J.  Shrubsole 

104  East  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

(212)  753-8920 

George  III  English  Silver-gilt  Centerpiece 
Suite  and  Old  Sheffield  Plateau 


-^y 


Oooiings  of  Sante  Fe 

525  Airport  Road 

Sante  Fe.  New  Mexico  87501 

(505)471-5756 

Fine  Furniture  from  America's  Southwest 


■ri'i'iMi^, 
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Stair  &  Company 

942  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

(212)517-4400 

A  fine  Sheraton  satinwood  cabinet  with 
secretaire  drawer  and  fretwork  top,  Circa  1790 


Robert  E.  Kinnaman  & 
Brian  A.  Ramaekers,  Inc. 

East  Hampton,  New  York  11975 
(516)  537-0779  By  Appointment. 
Pastel  on  paper.  New  England,  c.  1835 


^y 


Jackson-Mitchell,  Inc. 

5718  Kennett  Pike 

Centreville,  Wilmington,  DE  19807 

(302)656-0110 

18th  Century  English  furniture 
and  brasswares 


Doris  Leslie  Blau 

15  East  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

(212)759-3715 

A  Russian  Needlework  rug  of  extraordinary 
vitality  and  power,  measuring  5'2"  x  4' 


^ 


Israel  Sack.  Inc. 

15  East  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

(212)753-6562 

Queen  Anne  mahogany  comer  chair, 
Massachusetts,  circa  1740-60 
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Agostino  Antiques,  Ltd. 

808  Broadway  (11th  St.) 

New  York.  New  York  10003 

(212)  533-3355/5566 

One  of  a  pair  of  William  &  Mary  style 
chinoisene  lacquer  cabinets  on  stand,  c. 
61"  high  X  19"  deep  x  37"  wide 


18! 


♦  DECORATIVE  ARTS* 

A  Choice  Selection  of  Rare  and  Unusual  Objects 
4 ♦ 


Marvin  Alexander,  Inc. 

315  East  62nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

(212)838-2320 

Oneof  aPair  ArtDeco 
Oxidized  Bronze  Post  Lanterns 


The  Chinese  Porcelain  Co. 

25  East  77th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

(212)628-4101 

A  Chinese  Export  Lacquer  Davenport, 
Circa  1840 


Meisel/Primavera 

133  Prince  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10012 

(212)254-0137 

Clarice  Cliff,  world's  leading  dealer 
Major  new  book  available  $22.00  PPD 


^jk  ' 
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Florian  Papp  Inc. 

962  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

(212)  288-6770 

Set  of  eight  French  Louis  XVI  dining  chairs 
Late  18th  Century 


Naga  Antiques,  Ltd. 

145  East  61st  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

(212)593-2788 

Fine  Antique  Japanese  Art  and  Screens 


^>- 


Le  Cadet  de  Gascogne 

1015  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

(212)744-5925 

'Commode  Secretaire" 

Created  for  the  Empress  Marie  Therese 


Matthew  Schutz,  Ltd. 

1025  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10028 

(212)  876-4195  By  Appointment. 

Fine  18th  Century  Continental 
furniture  &  objets  d'art 


i 


J.  Mavec  &  Co. 

52  East  76th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

(212)517-8822 

Fine  George  III  period  silver  coffee  pot 
London  1795,  Peter  Podio 


4 


Earle  D.  Vandekar  of  Kn/g/itsbndge 

15  East  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

(212)308-2022 

A  Fine  Large  Chelsea  Botanical 
"Hans  Sloane"  Charger,  Circa  1755 


> 


For  yourcopy  of  our  full  color  brocfiure  send  $1.00  to;  Porcdanosa  USA.  1732  Stumpf  Blvd.,  Gretna,  LA  70056 
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GUCCI  NQ3 
The  NewClassic 
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TRWEL 


New  European  Museums 

How  well  do  thev  serse  their  purpose? 
Suzanne  Stephens  rates  the  best 


ince  the  dollar  is  down,  you  may  be 
less  inclined  to  spend  your  time  in  Eu- 
rope scooping  up  incredible  buys  or 
gorging  night  and  day  on  four-star  cui- 
sme.  Save  these  indulgences  for  another  day: 
right  now  there  are  healthier,  cheaper,  and 
more  uplifting  alternatives  in  the  many  art 
museums  that  have  sprung  up  in  recent  years . 
Not  only  are  there  paintings  and  sculpture  to 
scrutinize  but  also  the  new  architecture  for 
you  to  become  enraptured  over  or  get  irate 
about.  Just  to  prepare  you  for  the  cheapest 
European  pastime — a  heated  discussion — 
here  is  a  sample  of  key  museums  considered 
must-sees  by  architecture  and  design  profes- 
sionals. They  are  rated  on 
their  ostensible  purpose: 
the  viewing  of  art  in  a 
meaningful,  memorable, 
and  comfortable  context. 
Not  every  one  succeeds  in 
this  aim,  but  perhaps  that 
was  intended — to  fan  the 
flames  of  controversv. 


\ 


Mus^e  d'Orsoy,  Paris 

Gae  Aulenti.  Architect, 
in  collaboration  with 
A.C.T.  Architecture 
In  its  march  toward  ar- 
chitectural destiny,  the 
French  government  has 
rammed  through  contro- 
versial projets  in  Paris  over  the  past 
decade  or  so.  Of  these  the  conversion 
of  the  Gare  d'Orsay  on  the  Left  Bank 
from  a  railroad  station  into  a  museum 
is  arguabJy  the  most  successful — or 
maybe  the  least  reprehensible.  After 
all,  nothing  too  drastic  was  done  to  the 
outside.  The  station,  a  magnificently 
vaulted  Beaux-Arts  extravaganza  de- 
signed by  Victor  Laloux  in  1 900,  was 
overhauled  last  year  by  Italian  archi- 
tect-of-the-moment  Gae  Aulenti  (in  a 
standoffish  collaboration  with  A.C.T. 
Architecture).  The  drop-dead  display 


Architecture  for  art:  Top 

lobby.  Above,  clockwise: 

Abteiberg;  Musee  d'Orsoy; 

femme  lisanie,  in  M 


left:  Clore  Gallery 
Rotunda,  Museum 
skylights,  Abteiberg; 
usee  Picasso. 


structures  she  designed  within  the  iron-and- 

glass  arched  shell  virtually  s,CK2Lm  formida- 
ble. Installed  within  Laloux"s  celestial  space 
are  small  buildings  made  of  limestone  and 
shaped  like  Egyptian  mastabas  where  Zoser 
and  km  would  no  doubt  have  felt  at  home. 
Those  housing  nineteenth-century  French 
art  are  arranged  along  a  central  axis  that 
organizes  the  space  with  a  funereal  monu- 
mentality.  This  answer  to  the  Babylonian 
Processional  Way  is  grandiloquently  punctu- 
ated by  tortured  nineteenth-century  Neoclas- 
sical statues  that  could  be  equally  at  home  at 
the  cemetery  of  Pere  La  Chaise.  All  of  a  sud- 
den one  is  struck  by  Aulenti's  achievement: 
she  has  created  a  cenotaph  to  art  as  awe-in- 
spiring as  it  is  moribund.  In- 
deed, the  assortment  of  French 
nineteenth-century  paintings 
installed  within  these  little 
temples — including  works  by 
Ingres,  Courbet,  Manet.  De- 
gas. Fantin-Latour — are 
shrouded  in  a  fitting  pallor  of  in- 
direct shadow-free  lighting.  In 
man\^  of  the  rooms  where  draw- 
ings are  displayed,  the  tomblike 
gloom  caused  by  the  low^  light- 
ing levels  (deemed  necessary 
for  conservation)  further  pro- 
aims  this  homage  to  Thanatos. 
The  heavenly  reaches  of  the  Orsay's 
upper  spaces — galleries  for  the  Impres- 
sionists— are  perfunctory ,  even  though 
they  are  bathed  in  natural  light.  Monet 
looks  a  little  sick.  Aulenti  is  clearly 
more  at  home  designing  for  the  art  of  the 
grand  gesture  in  the  purgatory  below. 

The  inevitable  question  of  whether  a 
train  station  can  be  successfully  made 
into  a  museum  goes  unanswered  here. 
But  the  Musee  d'Orsay  does  serve  to  en- 
shrine and  embalm  a  century  of  art — 
only  you  wish  you  could  remember 
what  the  art  looked  like  when  you  used 
to  see  it  alive  and  well  at  the  Jeu  de 
Paume  and  other  former  homes. 
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Escape  to  the  islands. 


The  Sandinavian  islands.  This  group  wades  in  the  blue  Baltic's  Swedish  archipelago,  southeast  of 
Stockholm  hariwr. 

It's  part  of  Scandinavia,  five  countries  whose  natives  know  that  their  islands  refresh  the  soul  in  a  way 
that  heat  and  hula  skirts  never  can. 

And  if  water  isn't  your  cup  of  tea,  bike  or  hike  Norway's  cool,  green  mountains  and  discover  why 
Balzac  christened  it  "Switzerland  by  the  sea."  In  the  sylvan  beauty  of  Finland,  dance  the  night  away  under 

the  midnight  sun  at  any  one  of  Scandinovio,  thc  Undlscovereci. 

14  summer  festivals  in  the  heart  '     Denmark  Fmland  Iceland  Norway  Sweden 

of  the  eastern  lake  district.  Sample  Iceland's  hot  and  cold  mnning  water,  by  visiting  Geysir,  the  giant  hot 
spring  all  others  are  named  for,  or  Dettifoss,  Europe's  highest  waterfall.  Or,  travel  the  length  of  the  Danish 
kolde  bord,  fQling  your  plate  with  mouth-watering  cold  meats,  salads  and  pat^  fit  for  a  king. 

This  year,  discover  Scandinavia.  Five  beautiful  countries  just  waiting  to  be  unveiled. 
Call:  (212)  949-2333  and  ask  for  a  Discover  Scandinavia  Kit,  or  write:  Scandinavian  Tburist  Boards, 

655  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017.  Name 

Address City State Zip 
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ICELANDAIR 


S     S^S    %^tNNR/f9   Hertz 


SCANDINAVIAN  AIRLINES 


TRVAEL 


Honeymoons,  family  outings  golf  &  tennis 
holidays  .  ,    spectacular!  Discover  The 
Cloister  favorite  of  discerning  vacationers  of  America 
and  Europe,  Alls  5-star  from  beach,  accommo- 
dations, dining,  sports  to  sen/ice,  sen/ice,  service. 
Family  festival  July  ^-Sept,  5,  no  charge 


for  children  under  19  s 


y  ^-i>e\ 
harine 


room  with  parents- 


even  for  meals!  Light  up  your  life.  Call  toll-free  800- 
SEA-ISLAnd  The  Cloister  Sea  Island.  GA  3 1 56 1 . 

T-H-E    C-L-O-l-S-T-E-R* 

Call  q  I  2-638-5 1 1 2  about  luxurious  rental  homes  for  extenied  stem 


4000  sq  ft.  duplex  offered  by  .\1,J  Ravnes  Incorporated  ai  S2,S  million. 

hat  makes  a  Manhattan  residence 
a  million-dollar  property? 

Location,  size,  condition,  detailing  and  the  building  m  which  it's  situated  all  play  a 
part,  of  course.  At  M.  J.  Ra\Ties  Incorporated  w  also  look  for  those  intangible  fea- 
t-:res  that  separate  the  superior  from  the  o^dinar^";  a  residence's  unique  personalit\- 
or  provenance;  or  the  degree  to  which  it  exemplifies  le\'els  of  taste,  comfort  and 
convenience  that  enhance  the  qualit\'  of  life  in  New  Yori^,  If  you  are  read\  to  discuss 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  a  Miinhattan  cooperative,  condominium  or  towTihouse,  please 
contact  Denise  Torrusio,  Vice  President,  M.  J.  Ra\Ties  Incorporated,  at  (212)  303-^800. 

PROFIT  FRcni  OIR  FXPFRIENCE ^„ 

M  J  R.\^^E>  INCORR^R\TED  ^^ 

488  Madison  Mcnue.  .New >brk  NA  KKI22  •  (-1-  ^  .V\VS8cX) 

Dffices  located  throughout  the  Metropolitan  .\rci 


Ambience:  Cecil  B.  De  Mille  meets  Dante 
Sense  of  orientation:  Straightforward 

in  axes;  othenAise.  access  confusing 
Communication  with  art:  Strangers 

on  a  train 
Architecture  art  interaction:  Display 

architecture  wrestles  both  art  and 

original  architecture  to  the  ground 

Mus^e  National  d'Art  Modern, 
Centre  Georges  Pompidou,  Paris 

Gae  Aulenti.  Architect,  renovation 
It's  not  often  that  a  new  building  is  renovat- 
ed. But  vagaries  of  time  and  use  are  not  nec- 
essarily on  the  side  of  experiments  in 
architecture.  When  the  Piano  and  Rogers's 
high-tech  steel  cage  opened  in  1977  in  the 
Beaubourg  section  of  Paris,  it  was  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  cultural-center  design — adjustable, 
transparent,  neutral.  As  for  the  fourth-floor 
Museum  of  Modern  Art.  however,  there 
were  a  few  tlaws.  The  Matisses  and  the 
Braques  competed  for  attention  with  the 
mechanistic  viscera  of  ducts  and  pipes  of  the 
ceiling's  exposed  structure.  The  gallery 
spaces,  subdivided  by  flimsy  screenlike  par- 
titions, were  amorphous.  So  in  1985  Gae  Au- 
lenti was  brought  in  to  inject  the  proper 
intimacy  and  sense  of  containment  needed 
for  the  museum's  prized  collection  of  small- 
scale  early-twentieth-century  art.  Aulenti 
created  courtlike  spaces  for  the  galleries: 
doon\a\s  were  carved  in  the  center  of  walls; 
and  small  clerestory  windows  concealing 
lights  were  punched  along  the  top.  The  in- 
dustrial-strength ceiling  wasn't  covered  up. 
but  awninglike  structures  mounted  above  the 
windows  effectively  lowered  the  space  and 
partially  hid  it  from  view.  Between  these 
courts  Aulenti  put  narrow  corridors  with  vi- 
trines  on  either  side  for  more  intimate  exhibi- 
tion spaces.  .A.I1  of  a  sudden  works  that  had 
looked  like  display  ads  in  a  convention  hall, 
such  as  Matisse's  Premiere  Nature  morte  or- 
ange or  Braque's  Lf  Billard,  became  breath- 
takingly  luminous.  Now  the  museumgoer 
can  be  aw  are  of  Piano  and  Rogers's  original 
"container' '  but  still  be  able  to  savor  the  var- 
ious flavors  of  the  contents. 
Ambience:  Underdone  but  not  raw 
Sense  of  orientation:  Always  present 
Communication  with  art:  Now  allowed 
Architecture  art  interaction:  L'art  est  servi 

Musie  Piccuso,  Paris 

Roland Simounet.  Architect 
There  are  those  who  will  argue  that  no  matter 
how  architects  try  to  create  the  awe-inspiring 
museum  of  all  time,  the  best  way  to  show  art 
IS  still  in  an  old  palatial  house.  The  Picasso 


For  reservations  • 


C/oniGcM 


Bermuda 


i 

-pent  or  oil!  mO'll?>m&\  Neu;  Ycn-k  State  \ 


Bermi-uia:  Southampton  Pt 


BRISBANE    BALI    SEATTLE    VICTORIA    VANCOUVER    KETCHIKAN    JUNEAU    SITKA    SKAGWAY    HAINES    GLACIER  BAY    NEWPORT    MADANG    GUADJ 


''^aief^!^^ 


liUmyOFCONMGlljMUCH 

MH^  You  Like. 


As  the  sun  slips  beneath  the  calm 
horizon,  it  signals  another  gracious 
amenity  to  be  round  aboard  the  ships 
or  Royal  N'^iking  Line.  A  table  is  se 
and  your  companions,  where  you  may  dme 
at  your  leisure.  No  one  will  nxiwn  should 
you  take  your  time  in  arri\'ini:,  or  should 
you  linger  at  your  table  ha\-mi:  corree  or 


R 


cognac,  trading  tales  in  the  rinest  or 
^  company.  It  is,  arter  all,  your  time, 

a  treasure  w^  respect  wherexisr  our 
snips  may  take  you.  At  your  convenience, 
please  contact  your  travel  agent  or  phone 
(800)  426-0821  for  an  informative  bro- 
chure describing  our  worldwide  itineraries, 
ue  look  ronxard  to  seeing  vou  on  board. 
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BAR  HARBOR    SAGUENAY  RIVER    QUEBEC    BARCELONA    NAPLES    VENICE    ROME    STOCKHOLM    HELSINKI    VIGO    BORDEAUX    ANTWERP    AMSTEF 
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SOME 
START  TRENDS, 

OTHERS 
CREATE  LEGENDS. 


JEFFCO 


WE  CREATE  LEGENDS. 


One  North  Broadway,  White  Plains,  NY  10601  (914)  682-0307 

Write  tor  brochure 
DuPontTEFLONJ 

soil  G  Stain  repeller 


TIUAEL 


In.spin-tlln  (k-.sij,^iKs  louncitiuiturnol-ilU'cc-niiiiA  I'SUiR'inNUiiiU'. 
OLir  v'tTsatik'  indoor  olikU  k  )r  fLirniiure  is  hanclcratied  trom  the  Ix'Si 
niatt-rials;  clear  or  painit'd  Hoiukir<is  niaho^anx'  or  hart"  Burnicst- 
tcak — hiiilt  to  vviitisttinti  \hv  fk-nifnis  <iiid  ^fix'ralions  of  tamilirs. 


R 


)r  our  portfolio  write  or  call  Wc.iihcrcnd  lisiate  Furniture.  l\o. 
t-iOX  (348.  Uept.  HG.  RCKkland.  Mli  (UcS41:  ^OT'SOfS-iUHJ. 
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EATHERENrj 


Museum,  now  ensconced  in  the  stately  Hotel 

Sale,  does  extraordinarily  well  to  settle  the 
matter  forever  in  favor  of  palaces.  Built  in 
1656  in  the  Marais  section  of  Paris  as  a  tax 
collector's  house,  the  Renaissance-style 
structure  has  been  chastely  and  imaginative- 
ly adapted  for  its  current  mission  of  display- 
ing the  incomparable  paintings,  drawings, 
and  sketches  of  the  twentieth-century-  mas- 
ter. A  richly  carved  lobby  and  grand  stair  set 
the  stage  for  high-ceilinged  rooms  in  which 
architect  Roland  Simounet  has  introduced 
stark  white  walls  and  partitions  as  backdrops 
for  Picasso's  paintings.  The  exhibition 
spaces  are  manipulated  with  Minimalist  de- 
tailing that  is  as  unobtrusive  as  it  is  complex. 
The  museumgoer  floats  through  a  series  of 
ethereally  spare  rooms  w  ith  long  French  win- 
dow s  that  provide  much  of  the  lighting  for  the 
vibrantly  energetic  Picassos  within. 

Even  the  groin-vaulted  crypts  have  been 
dramatically  transformed  into  unexf)ectedly 
lively  display  spaces  for  the  boldly  fractured 
compositions  of  Picasso's  later  work.  Picas- 
so liked  old  buildings.  You  can  see  why. 
Ambience:  Austerity  meets  opulence 
Sense  of  orientation:  Manipulated  but 

direct 
Communication  with  art:  Didacticism 

con  brio 
Architecture/art  interaction:  Epiphany 

in  high  relief 

Clore  Gallery  art  the  Tcrte  Gallery, 
London 

James  Stirling,  Michael  Wilford 
&  Associates 

Everyone  carries  on  about  the  coruscating 
yellow  and  acidic  green  that  James  Stirling 
splashed  all  over  the  lobby  of  his  new  addi- 
tion to  the  Tate.  But  what  about  the  Clore  gal- 
leries themselves?  Frankly  they  are  too  blah- 
beige.  The  famous  collection  of  Turners  is 
strangely  suffocated  by  concealed  fluores- 
cent lighting  that  lulls  everything  into  a 
grainy  haze  best  left  to  British  World  War  II 
movies.  The  beige  carpeting  is  already  wear- 
ing thin.  Not  very  cheery,  dearie.  And  the 
axes  established  by  the  plan  are  strangely 
aligned.  To  be  sure,  there  are  certain  redeem- 
ing features:  Stirling  has  designed  the  rooms 
to  have  top  lighting  so  that  a  soft  daylight 
bounces  onto  the  evanescent  paintings  be- 
low. But  these  deeply  configured  ceilings  are 
short  on  oomph,  and  the  soupgon  of  cornices, 
moldings,  pilasters,  and  other  Classical  para- 
phernalia can't  compare  with  the  detailing  of 
the  older  galleries  of  the  Tate.  The  architec- 
ture doesn't  fight  with  the  art:  it  can't  make 
up  its  mind  whether  to  back  off  or  stick  it  out. 
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LUXURIOUS  200  THREAD  COUNT"  SHEETS  WITH   KODEL. 
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Fire  places 
Stone  vestiges 
Fountains 
Antique  doors 
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Old  floor  tiles 

Beams 

Joists 

Tiles 
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La  Foret  78550  HOUDAN 
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The  Clore's  exterior,  however,  is  a  differ- 
ent matter.  Here  the  10.495-square-foot  L- 
shaped  annex  is  in  overdrive.  With  an 
exaggerated  glassed-in  jjediment  surround- 
ing the  Clore's  entrance,  triangular  oriel  win- 
dow popping  out  of  the  other  fai^ade.  a  grid  of 
Portland  stone  framing  redbrick  or  yellow 
stucco  walls,  the  architecture  quickly  shifts 
from  first  to  fourth  gear  and  back  again. 
Ambience:  Gloomy  in  galleries;  too 

sparky  elsewhere 
Sense  of  orientation:  Good  in  spite  of 

axes  to  nowhere 
Communication  with  art:  Boring 
Architecture/art  interaction:  Inconclusive 

White<hapel  Art  Gallery,  London 

Colquhoun.  Miller  &  Partners.  Architects 
There  are  just  a  few  simple  design  elements 
that  make  a  museum  a  great  place  in  which  to 
look  at  art.  The  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery,  a 
chunkily  idiosyncratic  Arts  and  Crafts-style 
building  designed  by  C.  Harrison  Townsend 
in  1901  and  renovated  by  John  Miller  and 
Alan  Colquhoun  in  1985.  has  them.  Due  to 
an  artful  expansion  of  the  original  plan,  all 
three  galleries  on  its  two  floors  come  sup- 
plied with  skylights.  Even  on  winter  days 
there  is  little  need  for  artificial  light.  The 
gently  gabled  iron-and-glass  roof  of  the  type 
in  the  old  Tate  has  been  kept  upstairs, 
cleaned  up.  and  revamped  with  all  the  techni- 
cal fittings  inserted  in  its  spine.  The  job  was 
as  difficult  as  a  bone  marrow  transplant,  but 
the  surgery  is  clearly  a  success. 

The  path  through  the  museum  is  circu- 
itous, but  the  new  and  elegantly  executed 
loplit  stairs  cut  an  impressive  swath  to  the 
second-floor  galleries  and  to  a  new  cafe,  au- 
ditorium, and  offices.  While  the  interior  col- 
ors swing  between  white  and  off-white,  the 
spareness.  clarity,  and  linearity  of  architec- 
tural elements  heighten  the  decorative  effect. 
Ambience:  Top  drawer 
Sense  of  orientation:  First-rate 
Communication  with  art:  Spot  on 
Architecture  art  interaction:  Rather! 

Saatchi  Collection,  SI.  John's  Wood, 
London 

Miu  Gordon  Associates.  Architects 
The  way  Max  Gordon  approached  a  collec- 
tion of  old  brick  industrial  buildings  that  now 
house  the  fabled  Saatchi  Collection  of  mod- 
ern art  is  deeply  instructive.  Gordon  was 
lucky  in  that  these  buildings  came  with  ser- 
rated glass  roofs,  spreading  gable  roofs,  and 
gently  single-pitched  shed  roofs.  Here  the 
buildings  are  grafted  together  by  Gordon  so 
that  you  can  move  from  one  gallery  to  anoth- 
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And  what  better  investment  than  the  beautiful  shapes  and  sizes  of  Marvin 
windows.  They  not  only  hold  your  attention,  they  provide  lasting  beauty  and  value,  because  each  one  is 
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er  aware  only  of  a  change  in  level  or  in  the 
type  of  exposed  ceiling  above.  The  white 
partitions  placed  within  the  brick  structures 
provide  the  properly  understated  backdrop 
for  showing  art  of  high  impact.  Unfortunate- 
ly much  of  the  Neo-Geo  art  on  display  this 
past  winter  bounced  out  at  the  spectator  with 
more  impact  than  staying  power.  The  quietly 
crafted  setting  cries  out  for  art  of  dynamism 
and  quality — one  thinks  longingly  of  the 
Stella  retrospective  last  year  at  New  York's 
Museum  of  Modem  Art. 
Ambience:  Poetic  no-nonsense 

industrial  aesthetic 
Sense  of  orientation:  Subtle  variation 

on  a  Minimalist  theme 
Communication  with  art:  High  impact 

needs  good  art 
Architecture! art  interaction:  Punchy 

Museum  Abteiberg, 
Monchengladbach,  Germany 

Hans  Hollein.  Architect 
If  you  want  to  take  a  dizzying  plunge  into  a 
melange  of  Modernist  and  traditional  archi- 
tecture which  contains  a  riveting  collection 
of  contemporary  art,  this  museum  is  a  must- 
visit.  It  is  not  a  museum  you  warm  up  to  easi- 
ly, however.  Outside,  a  steel-and-glass 
tower,  aluminum-clad  cubes,  and  concrete 
boxes  have  been  casually  chained  together  on 
the  crest  of  a  steeply  terraced  hill.  Inside,  al- 
most every  type  of  gallery  design  currently  in 
high  regard  has  been  captured  alive  and  con- 
fined there.  You  enter  a  low  space  browbeat- 
en by  a  grid  of  exposed  fluorescent  lights. 
But  then  as  you  make  your  way  up  toward  the 
top  skylit  galleries  where  large  New  York 
School  paintings  are  displayed,  a  calm  sense 
of  expansiveness  takes  over. 

But  in  case  you  might  become  too  relaxed 
or  possibly  bored,  the  architect  has  supplied 
curved  serpentine  galleries,  a  rotunda  with  a 
domed  skylight,  and  a  two-story  gallery  cov- 
ered by  a  barrel  vault  to  punch  up  the  Mod- 
ernist art.  But  going  from  one  space  to 
another  is  often  as  disorienting  as  Alice's 
path  in  Wonderland.  The  fluorescent  light  in 
some  galleries  is  as  oppressively  bleak  as  a 
parking  garage.  To  be  sure,  Joseph  Beuys's 
art,  combining  the  repulsive  and  the  aesthet- 
ic— embalmed  gobs  of  animal  fat  artfully  ar- 
ranged inside  wood  vitrines — is  served  well 
by  Hollein's  fluorescent  obsession. 
Ambience:  Imaginatively  schizy — calm. 

but  chilling  and  eerie 
Sense  of  orientation:  Artfully  disorienting 
Communication  with  art:  Always  effective 
Architecture! art  interaction:  Excellent. 

even  when  perverse 


Neue  Staatsgalerie,  Stuttgart, 
Germany 

James  Stirling.  Michael  Wilford 
&  Associates.  Architects 
The  sheer  meatiness  and  brawn  of  Stuttgart's 
sandstone-and-travertine  block  masses  cas- 
cading down  a  hill  make  it  one  of  the  most 
striking  additions  to  a  museum  built  in  years. 
The  Stirling-designed  gallery  adjoining 
Stuttgart's  nineteenth-century  Neoclassical 
museum  confidently  announces  it  is  a  bold 
synthesis  of  Modernist  and  traditional  con- 
cepts of  space,  movement,  light,  ornament. 
and  structure.  By  having  a  huge  open-air  ro- 


tunda gouged  out  of  the  center  of  the  muse- 
um. Stirling  deftly  defers  to  golden  oldies  of 
museum  design,  including  the  pivotal  1830 
.•\ltesmuseum  that  Karl  Friednch  Schinkel 
built  in  Berlin.  Stirling's  roomlike  galleries 
on  the  second  level  for  the  f)ermanent  collec- 
tion of  contemporary  art  are  arranged  in  enfi- 
lade in  a  U  around  the  rotunda.  Stirling's 
trademark  abstract-traditional  embellish- 
ments applied  around  centered  doorways, 
large  French  windows  overlooking  the  rotun- 
da, and  the  cove-mounted  light  fixtures  suc- 
cessfully bring  back  the  ambience  of  the 
great  museums  of  yesteryear. 


Rigrht  brain. 
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Yet  the  ground-floor  spaces  are  out  and  out 
1^  Modernist:  loftlike  galleries,  asymmetrical 
spaces,  and  now-we-can-save-money  mate- 
rials (rubber  flooring  and  concrete  columns) 
I  are  bold  but  not  often  beautiful.  The  worst 
part:  looking  at  art  under  cheap  ice-cube  baf- 
fles of  fluorescent  lighting. 

But  the  imperfections,  including  even  the 
overjolly  pink  tubular  handrails  outside, 
serve  as  important  reminders  that  "Alles  ist 
Architektur." 

Ambience:  Narrative  as  eternal  return 
Sense  of  orientation:  Deft  orchestration 

of  old  and  new 


Communication  with  art:  Excellent  in 

upper  galleries,  blah  below 
Architecture! art  interaction:  Highs 

outnumber  the  lows 

Museum  f  iir  Kunsthanffwsrk, 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  Germany 

Richard  Meier  &  Partners.  Architects 
Richard  Meier  is  best  known  for  his  refining 
and  honing  of  the  Modernist  vocabulary  into 
luminous  architectural  objects,  but  the  pres- 
ence here  of  the  museum's  traditional  Neo- 
classical villa  (and  the  client's  wishes)  laid 
the  ground  rules  for  Meier's  addition. 


Left  brain. 


when  you  start  looking  for 
outdoor  furniture,  it's  your 
right  brain  that's  guiduig 
you.  It  yearns  for  appealing 
designs,  glorious  colors,  limit- 
less aesthetic  satisfaction. 
Your  right  brain  will  pull  you 
inevitably  toward  Tropitone. 

Then  your  analytical  left 
brain  takes  over  and  starts 
asking  questions  about  value, 
durability,  construction.  And 
Tropitone's  answers  are  more 
than  satisfactory. 

That's  because  we  pay 
close  attention  not  only  to 
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Fig  1 


design  but  to  every  detail  of 
construction  and  materials. 
A  good  example  is  the  Eva- 
Dri"  (fig.  1)  we  use  to  fill 


our  cushions.  Eva-Dri  is  the 

opposite  ol  a  sponge,  because 

instead  ot  air  bubbles  it  has 

channels  that  actually  repel 

water.  Your        .•c^«_ 

cushions  dry  •** 

out  almost  ■%&, 

twice  as 

fast  as 

ordinary 

cushions. 

For  our  tabletops,  we  use 
a  special  acrylic  (fig.  2)  that 
has  the  look,  feel  and  weight 
of  hammered  glass.  And  it 
has  17  times  the  impact 
strength  of  glass. 

Your  left  brain  will  love 
our  15-year,  "No  Fine  Print" 
warranty.  Your  right  brain 
will  compose  sonnets  about 
Tropitone's  enduring  style 
and  elegance.  Give  yourself 
high  marks  for  making  such 
a  well-balanced  decision. 


Write  Dept.  3043  for  our  color  catalog. 
Only  SI.  P.O.  Box  3197,  Sarasota, 
FL  34230.  5  Marconi,  Irvine,  C.'V  927 1 8. 
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The  villa's  cubiform  shape,  proportions, 
and  even  the  size  of  its  windows,  not  to  men- 
tion the  creamy  color  of  its  stucco  walls,  pro- 
vided the  cues  by  which  Meier  would  mold 
his  Modernist  museum  spaces.  His  loftlike 
galleries  are  subdivided  by  finely  propor- 
tioned partitions  and  vitrines  in  the  Meieres- 
que  mode.  But  because  white  oak  vitrines  are 
arranged  in  the  center  of  the  halls  to  form 
small  courtyards,  the  visitor's  route  through 
the  decorative-arts  museum  is  carefully  ma- 
nipulated and  guided.  The  whirring  of  the 
automatic  blinds  (which  adjust  to  every 
change  in  the  daylight  outside)  reminds  you 
that  a  lot  of  natural  light  is  coming  in  from  the 
large  windows  and  glassed-in  ramps.  But 
that's  about  it  for  shocks  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem: unlike  Monchengladbach,  there  is  no 
perversely  idiosyncratic  edge.  Unlike  Stutt- 
gart, no  major  surprises.  Meier's  achieve- 
ment here  is  a  well-calibrated  and  nicely 
sustained  exercise  in  aesthetic  consistency. 
Ambience:  Serene 

Sense  of  orientation:  Intricate  but  clear 
Communication  with  art:  Luminous 
Architecture/art  interaction:  Even  keel  A 


Exhibition  Sciieduie 

PARIS 

Musee  d'Orsay 

Mar.  7-June  5:  "Mary  Cassatt." 
Centre  Georges  Pompidou 

May  18-Aug.  28:  "Frank  Stella."  June  30- 
Oct.  10:  "Les  Annees  Cinquantes." 
Mus^e  Picasso 

Ongoing:  The  regular  collection. 

LONDON 
Clore  Gallery 

Through  July  10:  "Turner  and 

Architecture."  July  18-Oct.  3:  A  selection 

of  Tumer's  works  on  paper. 

Whitechapel  Art  Gallery 

May  13-June  26:  "Michael  Sandle."  July 

8-Sept.  18:  A  Lucio  Fontana  retrospective. 

Sacrtchi  Collection 

Apr.  29-Sepl.:  Works  by  Sigmar  Polke,  Joel 

Shapiro,  Leon  Golub,  and  Philip  Guston. 

GERMANY 
Museum  Abteiberg 

May  8-June  26:  "Tony  Smith."  July  10- 

Aug.  28:  "Barry  Le  Va." 

Neue  Staatsgalerie 

Through  June  14:  "Femand  Leger." 

Museum  ffiir  Kunsthandwerk 

Apr.  28-June  16:  Japanese  woodcuts.  May 

19-July  17:  "Otto  and  Gertrud 

Schamschula:  Gold  and  Silversmith  Work." 

June  29-Aug.  21:  18th-century  Mainz 

furniture. 
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Brut  Force 


Jason  Cooper  finds  dash  and  di^tniction 
in  die  champagnes  of  Cahfornia 


When  Jack  and  Jamie  Da- 
vies  first  bought  the 
Schramsberg  vineyards 
in  1965,  the  entire  Napa 
Valley  estate  was  a  shambles:  all  of  Jacob 
Schram's  original  vines,  planted  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  had  long  since  been  de- 
stroyed by  root  louse,  and  by  the  1950s  the 
entire  property  had  been  abandoned  altogeth- 
er. Today  the  estate  produces  what  is  often 
considered  to  be  the  noblest  of  all  America's 
champagnes.  This  is  the  home  of  Schrams- 
berg, whose  Blanc  de  Blancs  was  selected  for 
Nixon's  Beijing  summit  with  Jou  En-lai  in 
1972  and  whose  wines  have  been  sealing 
toasts  made  by  every  president  since. 

The  Davies'  first  efforts  at  making  cham- 
pagne were  not  without  problems:  a  tempera- 
mental crushing  machine  had  Jamie  treading 
barefoot  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  Jack 
once  had  a  narrow  escape  when  an  oak  cask, 
thick  with  brandy  fumes,  blew  up  in  his  face. 
But  making  champagne  has  never  been  an 
occupation  for  the  fainthearted:  legend  has  it 
that  when  Dom  Perignon  made  the  first 
champagne  centuries  ago,  well  over  three 
quarters  of  the  bottles  exploded  on  him  in  his 
cellars.  Undeterred,  he  somewhat  gingerly 
approached  one  of  the 

few  that  remained  in-     Jf  e  left  Miguel 
tact  and  downed  the 


riddling:  to  "J^o  Baiiiba 
in  the  gathering  Q:looni 


contents.  "I  am  drink- 
ing the  stars,"  he  said. 
The  methode  champen- 
owfwasbom.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

As  any  maker  of  true  champagne  is  at 
pains  to  point  out,  there  are  many  ways  to 
make  a  wine  sparkle,  but  only  one  methode 
champenoise .  Once  a  number  of  cuvees  have 
been  blended  from  a  selection  of  base  wines, 
the  blend  must  then  be  bottled,  with  a  precise 
liquor  of  sugar  and  select  yeast,  until  a  sec- 
ond fermentation  is  completed.  The  bottles 
are  then  riddled — placed  neck-down  and 
turned  daily — until  all  the  yeast  sediment  has 
fallen  into  the  neck.  Finally  the  neck  of  each 
bottle  is  frozen,  and  the  sedmient  is  then  dis- 


gorged under  pressure  from  within  the  bottle. 
The  wine,  sparkling  and  clear,  is  now  at  last 
ready  to  be  sealed  with  cork  and  u  ire. 

Schramsberg  itself — the  German  trans- 
lates literally  as  Schram's  Mountain — is 
largely  volcanic  and  thus  ideally  suited  for  a 
labyrinth  of  caves  that  maintain  a  damp  and 
naturally  controlled  temperature  of  58  de- 
grees. Here  I  was  witness  to  the  curious  skills 
of  a  Schramsberg's 
riddler.  a  man  named 
Miguel  Moreno.  The 
vast  majority  of  rid- 
dling still  takes  place 
by  hand  with  each  bot- 
tle turned  an  eighth  or  a 
quarter  a  day  for  six  weeks.  Miguel's  current 
record  is  50.000  bottles  in  one  day.  (If  this 
doesn't  sound  like  much  fun,  his  lot  is  at  least 
a  bit  improved  by  a  substantial  grotto  blaster: 
we  left  him  riddling  to  "La  Bamba"  in  the 
gathering  gloom.)  I  tried  Schramsberg's 
1982  Blanc  de  Noirs.  made  in  the  classic 
French  style  with  a  blend  of  pinot  noir  and 
a  little  chardonnay  and  found  a  full  fresh- 
ness beautifully  balanced  with  a  lovely  fin- 
ish. I  was  also  impressed  b\  their  Cremant 
Dcmi-Sec  '84.  whose  crealK  reduced 


effer\  escence  allowed  the  taste  of  the  flora 
grape  full  rein. 

About  a  quarter  hour  to  the  southeast  in  the 
Napa  Valley  lie  the  cellars  of  champagne 
master  Hanns  Komell — a  man  every  bit  as 
remarkable  as  the  considerable  reputation  of 
the  champagne  he  makes.  The  son  of  a  distin- 
guished wine-making  family,  he  was 
brought  up  in  Germany  until,  in  1938.  after  a 
\ear  in  Dachau,  he  was  given  48  hours  to 
leave  the  fatherland.  A  year  later  he  was 
hitchhiking  across  America  with  two  dollars 
in  his  pocket  and  a  small  quantity  of  mother 
yeast,  which  he  had  managed  to  smuggle  out 
of  German} .  Toda\ .  36  years  after  the  pro- 
duction of  his  first  bottle  of  American  cham- 
pagne. Hanns  Komell  is  the  proud  head  of  his 
own  winery.  Komell  does  not  produce  the 
base  wines  for  the  champagnes:  he  contracts 
w  ith  grape  growers  w  ho  bring  the  wine  to  his 
cellars  after  the  first  fermentation.  There  the 
u  ine  is  left  to  femient  en  tirage  an  unusually 
long  time,  from  between  two  to  seven  years, 
after  which  every  bottle  is  riddled  by  hand 
and  individually  checked  for  clarity  by 
candlelight.  (Incidentally  their  riddling  rec- 
ord is  held  by  ace-riddler  Dieter  Walkhoff  at 
a  staggering  67.000  bottles  in  one  day. 
Sorry.  Miguel .  .  . ) 

However  it  is  only  in  their  tasting  rooms 
that  Komell's  remarkable  achievement  is 
best  appreciated.  I  began  with  their  Blanc  de 
Blancs  '82  and  found  its  bold  dry  fruitiness 
interestingh  offset  by  a  complex  apple  fin- 
ish. I  must  confess  I  was  slightly  disappoint- 
ed by  Hanns  Komell's  Brut.  But  certainly 
the  most  idiosyncratic  of  Komell's  work  is 
his  Sehr  Trocken.  Extremely  dry — it  is 
given  none  of  champagne's  usual  dosage  of 
sugar  and  cognac  to  increase  sweetness — I 
could  have  sworn  I  detected  the  faintest 
trace  of  peaches. 

1  would  also  thoroughly  recommend  a  visit 
to  the  \er\  chamiing  Folic  a  Deux  vineyard, 
not  ten  minutes  away  from  Komell's  door. 
Its  name  stems  from  the  principal  occupation 
of  its  founders.  Larry  Dizmang.  a  psychia- 
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Be  touched 

by  the  fragrance 

that  touches 

the  woman. 


ELIZABETHTMLQKS 


B^ION 


may  company 


These  days,with  what  it  costs  to  bi^  a  house, 
we're  a  drop  in  the  bucket 


Your  home  is  one  of  the  biggest  investments  youll  ever 
make.  And  the  best  way  to  protect  it  is  to  use  Cabot '  Stains. 

For  over  four  generations,  we've  been  pro\iding  the  \  ery 
finest  exterior  stains  you  can  bu\-.  That's  why  so  many  leading 
architects,  designers  and  builders  choose  Cabot. 

There's  a  Cabot  Stains  product  for  ever\' wood  surface. 


Cabot 
Stains 


.\\Hilable  in  os'er  90  colors,  Cabot  Stains  are  formulated  to 
pro\ide  long-lasting  beaut\-  and  protection.  We're  so  sure 
our  protection  is  the  best,  we  guarantee  all  our  penetrating 
stains  against  cracking,  blistering  and  peeling. 

.Ask  your  local  dealer  about  Cabot  Stains.  With  what 
vour  house  cost  \ou,  doesn't  it  deserve  the  best? 


ExperienceTheBest. 


©ISSS  Samuel  Cabol.  Inc. 
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Headauarters: 

800  Central  Blvd.,  Carlstadt.  NJ  07072 

Telephone  201  438  8444 


Lee  Jofa/Groundworks  Showrooms: 
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^  Spacemaker®  Color  TV/Radio. 


It's  a  colorful  addition  to 
„  .    our  line  of  top-notch  kitchen 
I  entertainment  products. 
Like  all  GE  Spacemaker® 
*       models,  our  color  TV/radio  is 
I  mounted  under  the  cabinet. 
'  So  it's  up  out  of  your  way. 
''      That  makes  it  a  handy  way 
'^^SiJjp"  to  catch  the  weather  report 

over  breakfast.  Or  catch  some 
-  -^_^pies  while  you  cook  up  a 
~  »^' storm. 

What's  more,  it  swivels — for 
the  best  view  from  any  angle. 
Plus,  you  can  detach  it  for  port- 
able use.  And  it's  also  available 
in  black  and  white. 

Isn't  it  high  time  you  checked 
out  the  GE  Spacemaker*  line 
for  your  kitchen? 


^^^^[: 


trist,  and  his  wife.  Evie,  a  psychologist. 
(Folie  a  deitx.  or  shared  delusion,  is  a  genu- 
ine psychiatric  diagnosis.)  Although  the 
\ineyard  is  known  primarily  for  its  still 
w  ines — if  you've  never  tried  their  Cabernet 
Sauvignon.  start  now! — 1987  marked  their 
first  year  as  a  champagne  producer.  The  re- 
sult is  a  sparklmg  muscat.  Fantasie.  It's  fruit, 
youth,  and  exuberance,  if  a  little  sweet  for 
my  taste,  will  earn  it  the  friendship  of  Asti 
Spumante  lovers. 

But  by  far  the  largest  and  most  experi- 
enced producer  of  .American  premium  cham- 
pagne is  Korbel.  whose  vast  premises  are  to 
be  found  a  good  half  hour  west  of  St.  Helena, 
high  up  m  the  hills  overlooking  the  Russian 
Ri\er.  Korbel  has  now  been  producing 
champagne  for  uell  over  a  centur>'.  and  the 
result  is  one  of  the  most  impressively  broad 
ranges  of  champagnes  offered  anywhere. 
With  the  Fantasie  still  lingering  in  my  memo- 
n.  I  began  a  tastmg  with  Korbel's  Brut  Rose. 
This  wine  is  in  fact  produced  entirely  from 
pinot  noir,  which,  slightly  less  sweet,  offers 
a  lovely  delicacy  of  touch  to  the  faint,  charac- 
teristically vanilla  taste  of  this  grape.  In 
1985.  Korbel's  Brut  was  honored  by  being 
chosen  the  exclusive  champagne  of  the  fifty- 
first  presidential  inaugural.  Once  again, 
however.  I  found  myself  disappointed.  I  sup- 
pose the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  I  just  don't 
much  care  for  the  American  approach  to  the 
brut  style.  .Although  admirably  clean,  crisp 
and  dr\ .  American  bruts  are  short  on  com- 
plexity and  taste.  But  certainly  the  best  of 
those  I  tned  was  their  Blanc  de  Blancs:  made 
from  100  percent  chardonnay,  I  found  this  a 
lovely  balance  of  clear  crispness  and  long, 
silky  flavors.  An  individually  numbered, 
registered  release,  here  is  greatness.  A 


Champagnes  from  vineyards  mentioned, 

with  suggested  retail  prices. 

Schramsberg 

1982  Blanc  de  Noirs  $19.85 

1984  Cremant  Demi-Sec  $16.95 

1984  Blanc  de  Blancs  $17.95 

1985  Cuvee  de  Pinot  $16.95 
Kornell 

Brut  $10.75 

Extra-Dry  $10.75 

Blanc  de  Noirs  $14.75 

Sehr  Trocken  $13.75 

Blanc  de  Blancs  $14.75 

Korbel 

Brut  $10.50 

Natural  $13 

Extra-Dry  $10.50 

Folie  a  Deux 

Fantasie  $12,  only  available  at  the 

vineyard;  the  1988  champagne  will  be 

distributed  nationally. 


♦DECORATIVE  ARTS* 

Place  des  Antiquaires  - 125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  10022 

1 f ♦ 


Quorum  Antiques 

Gallery  58  (212)752-3354 

European  ceramics,  furniture, 
glass  and  portrait  miniatures. 
Objetsdevertu,  enamels. 


Barr  Gardner  Associates,  Ltd. 

Gallery  21   (212)838-2415' 

Art  Nouveau,  Art  Deco,  Tiffany 
lamps  and  glass 


V 


A.R.  Broomer,  Ltd. 

Gallery  50  (212)421-9530 

Antique  ceramics,  paintings  and 
objetsd'artofthe  17th,  18th 
&  19th  centuries. 

Chinese  Export  mandarin  bowl, 
circa  1770. 


^> 


^ 


Hansen/Yeal(el 

Gallery  56  (212)888-4687 

17th  &  18th  Century  Antiques  and 
Fine  Arts 

Henri  DeLattre  (1851) 


Hoffman/Gampetro  Antiques 

Gallery  68  (212)755-1120 

Specializing  in  American 
aesthetic  silver,  fine  jewelry, 
porcelain  and  collectibles. 

Platinum,  carved  fresh-water  pearl  body, 
with  diamonds,  rubies  and  sapphires. 
Circa  1920's. 


^ 


E.  Forbes  Smiley  III 

Gallery  44  (212)371-0054 

The  finest  in  early  European  and 
American  city  views  and  plans, 
decorative  maps  and  sailing 
charts. 


> 
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Arion  Press 

460  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94107 

415  •777 '9651 


Forum  Gallery 

1018  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10021 
212 '772 '7666 


Send  for  prospectuses. 


LI V RES  D' ARTISTES 

Richard 

BOSMAN      ^Smmi^Zl'SJ^ 

Captivity  Narrative  of  Hannah  Duston 
John 

BALDESSARI 

Tristram  Shandy  by  Laurence  Sterne 
Robert 

MOTHERWELL 

Ulysses  by  James  Joyce 

Francesco  ~ 

CLEMENTE 

33  Sonnets  by  Guido  Cavalcanti 
Terry  ¥r^V -J 

WINTERS 

Eureka  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe 


BOOTH  5-127 


Max  Weber.  Seated  Woman  1919-1920.  woodcut.  2"  x  1  % "    boot 


I: 


Carlo  Lamagna  Gallery 

50  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

212-245-6006 


Elaine  Horwitch  Galleries 

4211  North  Marshall  Way 

Scottsdale,  Arizona  85251 

602-945-0791 

Scottsdale  Santa  Fe  Sedona  Palm  Sprir 


John  DeAndrea,  lifesize  sculpture  (detail). 


BOOTH  3 -56 


James  Havard.  Mimbres  History  Page 
1987  acrylic  and  collage  on  board.  40"  x  32" 


BOOTi 
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;rown  Point  Press 

568  Broadway  871  Folsom 

New  York,  NY  10012  San  Francisco,  CA  94107 

21 2 '226 '5476  41 5 '974  •6273 


^Alex  Katz,  Black  Shoes,  color  etching,  Edition  60,  22V2"  x  29" 


BOOTH  3-159 


Daniel  Varenne 

15,  Chemin  de  Sierne 
1255  Geneve,  Switzerland 
022-84-15'93 


Dubuffet,  Corps  de  dame  1950,  India  ink,  10 V2"  x  8V4 "         booth  6-117 


Richard  Gray  Gallery 

620  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

31 2 • 642 • 8877     Fax  31 2 • 642 • 8488 


Exhibiting 
Important 
Works  by 
Modern  and 
Contemporary 
Masters 


Fernand  Leger, 
Elements 
Mecaniques  1923, 
graphite  on  paper, 
116"  »9  5" 


booth  6-133 


Galeria  Joan  Prats 

24  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
212 '315 '3680 


Rambia  de  Catalunya  54 
08007  Barcelona,  Spain 
93 '21 6 •0284 


Sergi  Aguilar  ^^r;^ 
Jim  Bird 
James  Bohary 
Alfons  Borreii 
Guinovart 
Hernandez  Pijuan 
Manei  Liedos 
Kenneth  Noiand 
William  Noiand 
Brian  Nissen 
Perejaume 
Rafols  Casamada 


booth  2-201 
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Galerie  Eric  Franck 

15,  route  de  Florissant 
CH-1206  Geneve,  Switzerland 
022/47  •08 '09 


Pascal  de  Sarthe  Gallery 

315  Sutter  Street 

San  Francisco.  California  94108 

415'397'0168     Fax  41 5 '397 '0673 


PIERRE  BUEAGU 
ERIC  ORR 
ROTRAUT 

THOIVIAS  SKOMSE 


Works  by  Thomas  Shannon 


BOOTH  6-137 


Catalogue  on  Request 


BOC 


Kouros  Gallery 

23  East  73rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

21 2 '288 '5888 


Edwynn  Houk  Gallery 

200  West  Supenor 
Chicago.  Illinois  60610 
31 2 -943 -0698 


Contemporary  Aiiists 

Cox  •  Emery  •  Hartig-aii  •  Manes 

Martinez  •  Romeda  •  Stamos 

and  20th  ceyitury  masters 

BOOTH  4-109 


Current  exhibition  and  catalogue  ($1750):  Women  of  the  20's  anc 

BOO 
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ilisabeth  Franck  Gallery 

124  Kustlaan 

8300  Knokke,  Le  Zoute,  Belgium 

32'50'60-68-81 


Hans  Kooi  Composition  of  wood,  magnetism,  acryl, 
stone,  steel-wire.  1987 


BOOTH  2-237 


The  Greenberg  Gallery 

44  Maryland  Plaza 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  63108 

31 4 '361 '7600 


Frank  Stella,  II Dimezzato  1987,  88"  x  95W  x  53%"  booth  6-i24 


M 


Leo  Castelli 


420  West  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York  10012 
(212)  431 'SI  60 


Leinster  Fine  Art 

3  Clifford  Street,  4th  Floor 

Entrance:  Old  Burlington  Street 

London,  England  W1X  IRA    01  '437 '4534 


142  Greene  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10012 

(212)  431 '6279 
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BOOTH  6-113 


Helaine  Blumenfeld,  Shadow  Figures:  A  Man  and  a  Woman  1988, 
white  statuano  marble,  46"  high  booth  3  ne 
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Vivian  Horan  Fine  Art 

35  East  67th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

212-517-9410 
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Annely  Juda  Fine  Art 

11  Tottenham  Mews 

London  W1P9PJ  England 

01 '637 '55 •I 7/8/9      Fax:  01 '580 '38 '77 


Albert  Giacometti.  Anette  Debout.  De  Face  1959, 
ball  point  pen  on  paper,  14%"  x  9^/8" 

20th  century  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture  by  modern  and 
contemporary  European  and  American  masters.  booth  e-ue 


Nancy  Hoffman  Gallery 

429  West  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York  10012 
21 2 '966 -6676 


CAROLYN  BRADY 
HOWARD  BUCHWALD 
RUPERT  DEESE 
DON  EDDY 
RAFAEL  FERRER 
VIOLA  FREY 
JUAN  GONZALEZ 
MICHAEL  GREGORY 
CLAIRE  KHALIL 


JOHNOKULICK 
FRANK  OWEN 
PETER  PLAGENS 
JOSEPH  RAFFAEL 
BILL  RICHARDS 
ALANSIEGEL 
JIM  SULLIVAN 
JACK  TWORKOV 


■^1 


BOOTH  6  12? 


We  are  looking  forwa 
to  seeing  you  in  Chica 


Russian  Constructivists 

Alan  Green         Roger  Ackling 

Nigel  Hall  David  Nash 


B001 


Perimeter  Gallery 

356  West  Huron  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60610 
31 2 '266 '9473 


John  Wilde.  Just  Help  Yourself  1951.  oil  on  board.  23V2"  x  20" 


BOO' 
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arbara  Mathes  Gallery  Inc. 

851  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10021 
212 '249 '3600 
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Marisa  del  Re  Gallery 

41  East  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

212 '688 -1843 


'Alexander  Calder,  The  Black  Mask  c  1950,  mobile,  40"  x  61 V2" 

BOOTH  6-141 


Andy  Warhol,  The  Two  Sisters  1982,  charcoal  on  paper, 
32  X  23" 


BOOTH  2-256 


Marian  Locks  Gallery 

1524  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19102 
21 5 '546 •0322 


Ursus  Books  &  Prints 

981  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

(on  the  mezzanine  of  the  Carlyle  Hotel) 

212 -772 '8787 


Original  Artist's  Books  of  all  periods  Exhibition  Catalogues. 
Monographs,  Catalogues  Raisonnes.  Art  Reference  Books. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  available  on  request.  Visitors  welcome. 


•J 


Diirer,  Carracci,  Goltzius, 

Holbein,  Rembrandt,  Boucher, 

Hogarth,  Claude,  Fragonard,  Watteau, 

Piazzetta,  Piranesi,  Picasso,  Ernst, 

Matisse,  Miro,  Maillol,  Johns, 

Hockney,  Warhol,  Baskin,  Fishl. 


ii 


James  Havard,  Mimbre  with  Cow  Kachina  1987, 
acrylic  and  collage  on  canvas,  46"  x  40" 


BOOTH  5-101 


Modern  Illustrated  Books  •  Fine  Bindings  •  Science  &  Medicine  • 
Voyages  &  Travels  •  Art  &  Architecture  •  Natural  History 

BOOTH  5-115 
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Klein  Gallery 

356  West  Huron 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610 
31 2 -787 '0400 


Michael  Todd.  Tantric  Circle  XX1 1987.  Patinated  bronze  43"  tall. 
Exhibiting  significant  American  and  Japanese  abstract  art.     booth  1-154 


Lakeside  Studio 

15251  Lakeshore 
Lakeside.  Michigan  49116 
616 '469 '1377 


Russell  T  Gordon.  One  Man  Show.  CIAE  1988 


Gallerie  d'Arte  II  Gabbiano 

Via  della  Frezza,  51 

00186  Rome,  Italy 

6'360-70-49 

New  York  Office  212 '996 '9794 


Linda  Durham  Gallery 

400  Canyon  Road 

Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico  87501 

505'988*1313 


One  Man  Show  of  Riccardo  Tommasi  Ferroni 
Paintings  also  available  by  Piero  Guccione 


Susan  Linnell,  Thanatos  and  Was  1987,  90"  x  55"  x  12" 


iANE&  MICHEL 
jJRAND-DESSERT 


Bemar 
VENET 


one  man  show 
sculptures  and  drawings 


Daniel  Templon 

IC     30  rue  BeauKiurg  75003  Paris  Tel.  (1)  42.72.14.10 
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e  des  Hauariertes 

1)V776360 

Giovanni  Anselmo 

Bertrand  Lavier 

Lothar  Baumgarten 

Victor  Burgin 

Alan  Charlton 

Gerard  Collin-Thiebaut 

Mano  Merz 
Frangois  Morellet 
Giuseppe  Penone 
Gerhard  Richter 

GerVanElk 

Ulrich  Rucknem 

Barry  Flanagan 
Gerard  Garouste 

Fred  Sandback 
Patnck  Tosani 

Dan  Graham 

David  Tremlett 

John  Hilliard 
Jannis  Kounellis 

Jan  Vercmysse 

BOOTH  2-134 

GALERIE    C 


-ROBEL 


JOHN  ARMLEDER 
SOPHIE  CALLE 
TONYCRAGG 

GUNTHER  FORG 

BERNARD  PRIZE 
JOCHEN  GERZ 

WOLFGANG  LAIB 

KEN  LUM 

THOMAS  RUFF 

THOMAS  SCHUTTE 


BOOTH  2-138 


40,rueQuincampoix 
75004    Paris-Tel.    (1)    42    77    38    8 


Booth  1-302 


jOSEF  ALBERS 

BARR^  \  B-XLL 

LARR>  BELL 

GOTTFRIED  HONEGGER 

OLIVIER  MOSSET 
IEA\-PIERRE  RANNAL'D 
JESUS  RAPHAEL  SOTO 

BOOTH  1-220 

GILBERT  BROWNSTONE  &  CIE 

9  rue  Saint-Gilles 
75003  Paris  Tel.il)  42  "8  43  21 


B.t«i*«v,  i.  juj:  '  1. 
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BEZ  IE 

DEWASNE 

DE     SPIRT 

D  '  IMBLE VAL 

HERB  IN 

LEGER 

LE  PPI EN 

MASSON 

NEMOURS 

VASARELY 

and  European  geometries 


GALERIE  LAHUMIERE 

88  Bd  de  Courcelles 
75017  PARIS  /  FRANCE 

Tel.  (1)47  63  03  95 

booth  4-105 


GALERIE  GHISLAINE  HUSSENOT 


5  bis,  rue  des  Haudrietfes 

75003  Paris 

Tel.  (1)48  87  60  81 

booth  3-119 


MAEGHT 

GALERIE  ADRIEN    MAEGHT 

42-46     RUE   DU    BAG     75007   PARIS 

TEL    (V  45  48  45  15  -  TELEX   201  242  F  AMAEGH 

MAEGHT  EDITEUR 

36    AVENUE   MATIGNON.  75008   PARIS 

TEL    (1)  45  62  28  18 

MAEGHT  MONTROUGE 

11     PLACE  JULES-FERRY.  92120   MONTROUGE 

TEL    (1)  45  48  45  15 

GALERIA  ADRIEN    MAEGHT 

CALLE   MONTCADA  25.   BARCELONE  3  (ESPAGNE 

TEL    (03)  310  42  45 

MAEGHT  TOKYO 

PRODUCER  ASSOCIATES  CO  .  LTD 

32   MORI   BUILDING 

3-4-30SHIBA-KOEN.  MINATOKU    TOKYO  (JAPON 

TEL    (03)  433  8554 

EDIZIONI   MAEGHT 

PIAZZA  DEL  CARMINE  6.  20121    MILAN   (ITALIE) 

TEL    (02)  87.98  66 


BOOTH  3-133 
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GALERIE    DU    DRAGON    ^  ^H 

19    RUE    DUDRAGON    75006    PARIS 

TEL(1)454824  19                     ^^j^j^ 

Pancho              fl 

QUIT  J  CI     1 

booth  5-1  1  8                        .     ^m 

aalerle  Montenay                31,  rue  Mazarine 

75006  Paris 
(1)  43  54  85  30 

■ 

Edward     Allington 
John         Chamberlain 
Eric           Dalbis 
Denis        Laget 
Brice        Marden 
Donald      Sultan 

# 

booth  3-136 

MARK  Dl  SUVERO 

DAVID  KAPP 

KENNETH  NOLAND 

DANIEL  POMMEREULLE 

ALERIE      CHRISTIAN      CHENEAU 

0,    RUE   DE    LISBONNE   75008   PARIS   Tel:    (1)   45.63.36.06 
booth  2-217 

Galerie  Le.  ong 

Paris 

13- 14  rue  de  Teheran,  75008  Paris 
Tel.  :45  63  13  19 

Zurich 

10-12  Prcdigerplat/,  8025  Zurich 
Tel.  :  411  251   11  20 

New  York 

20  West  57th  street,  New  York  N.Y.  10  019 
Tel.  ;  212  315  04  70 

BOOTH  2-291 

V%?K'^ 


International 


AiNTlQlES 

Reflected  Glor^ 

Ribbons,  flowers,  and  creatures  frame  antique  miiTors 


^^^^^^^  ou  can  decorate  a  wall  with  a 
^^H^^V  Queen  Anne  mirror  for  a  fraction 
^^^^V  of  what  an  English  or  French  paint- 
^^^v  ing  of  similar  quality  would  cost," 
^^^^says  dealer  Glenn  Randall,  explaining 
^^Brone  reason  for  the  popularity  of  antique 
mirrors  at  this  year's  New  York  Winter 
Antiques  Show.  Eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 
century  mirrors  from  Ireland,  Italy,  France, 
and  England  were  on  exhibit  and  priced  from 
$5,000  to  $150,000.  The  frames  ranged  from 


simple  and  classic  giltwood  to  a  pair  of  eels 
entwined  around  the  mirror  plate.  Matched 
pairs  of  mirrors  are  especially  rare  and,  ac- 
cording to  dealer  Raymond  B.  Knight,  are 
immediately  snatched  up  when  they  do  ap- 
pear on  the  market.  Certain  mirrors  were 
made  with  a  specific  purpose  in  mind.  The 
buirs-eye  glass,  on  this  page,  is  also  called 
the  butler's  mirror  because  the  deep  curve  of 
the  glass  allows  you  to  see  the  butler  as  he  en- 
ters the  room.  Gabrielle  Winkel 
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Who  can  resist  the  lure  of  Gem? 
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BERGDORf  GOODMAN 
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The  irresistible  lure  of  Gem  from  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels,  Paris. 
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Please  send  my 
Gem  selections 
indicated  so  that 
I  mav  be 

among  the  fust  to 
experience  it. 


<jt  AM  1  n 

P.u  turn 

(B4-.\)  1<)7. 

(B4-B)  1  2oi. 

(B4-C)  1  4oz. 

(B4-D)  1  4oz.  Spiav 

F.au  de  Toiletif 

(B4-F.)  l.Soz. 

(B4-F)  3.3  oz. 

(B4-G)  1.8oz.  Sprav 

(lun  showii^ 
(B4-H)3o/.  Sprav 

(refillable) 


SI  95.00 

125.00 

70.00 

7.5.00 

%  42.00. 
(i5.00  . 
45.00  . 

65.00  . 


H<-    A-  .     v.. 

nChrrk'MO 

NaTi>'' 
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Staif- 
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For  faisfer  ordering  call  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week,  toll- 
free  I  -800-247. 247>.  Or  send  i,i  Bfi  gci.M  1  ( .oodn>.in.  Ptl  Box 
,=.l.'.i.S.  KDR  .Mdii.m.  No.  \w\..  S\  l()l.">()-.')2,">8  Please  jdd 
$2.00  per  iicm  (or  shipping  and  handling  charges  and  NA 
Stale  sales  tax  where  applu  able.  For  inquiries  call  (212) 
872-8678.  Mondav  -  Frida\.  lOAM-.iPM  ESI.  Or  wriic. 
Bcrgdorf  (".oodman.  IhA  Kitih  Avenue.  New  York,  NY 
|l1lll'<t.'.'-,S|    Aim    M.iilOi.l<i  n.-iil  V804 

BERGDORf  GGDDMAN 

ON      The      plaza      in      new      vork 


D  &  D  Building,  979  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752  9588 

P.D.C.  8687  Melrose  Avenue,  West  Hollywood,  CA.  90069  (213)  657  0587 

Showrooms :     Atlanta,     Boston,     Chicago,     Cleveland,     Dallas,     Denver,     Houston, 

Miami,    Philadelphia,    San    Francisco,    Seattle,   Troy    (Michigan),   Washington    (D.C). 
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The  Middle  Ages  is 

beiiia  heralded  i)v 
tapestries  at  the  table 
and  fairv-tale  settinos 


^» 
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Floors.  Top:  Le 
Printemps,  tapestry 
Chevalier,  c.  1710. 
Above:  Cartier 
place  setting  and 
silver  candlestick 
with  French 
tapestry  place  mat 
on  Lee  Jofa's  Ashby 
Groundworks' 
fabric  behind. 


^i 


1^- 


he  recent  exhibition  "'Age  of  Chivaln. :  .\n 
in  Plantagenet  England  1200-1 400" "  at 
London's  Royal  Academy  highlighted  the 
best  of  this  period.  And  now  the  influence 
of  the  dramatic,  heraldic,  and  allegorical  aspects  o 
the  Middle  Ages  is  weaving  its  way  into  contempo- 
rary design.  Robert  Currie  chose  the  princess  and 
the  pea  as  his  theme  for  Doris  Leslie  Blau's  display 
at  the  New  York  Winter  Antiques  Show .  In  the  crit- 
ically acclaimed  production  of  The  Cherry  Orchard 
at  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music's  Majestic  Theater, 
director  Peter  Brook  and  set  designer  Chloe  Obo- 
lensky  layered  the  stage  with  Persian  carpets — 
the  effect  similar  to  tapestries  in  a  great 
medieval  hall.  The  Middle  Ages  is  add- 
ing richness  to  the  table:  a  ceramic  pitcher 
recalls  its  sixteenth-century  Italian  counter- 
part, place  mats  are  cut  from  tapestries,  por- 
celain dishes  have  botanical  borders.  Elizabeth 
Garouste  and  Mattia  Bonetti's  Jardin  d'Or- 
ient  rug  combines  a  medieval  branch  border 
and  a  central  motif  from  Egyptian  frescoes. 
Laurie  Schechter 


Victorian  pillow,  below,  from  Barneys 
New  York.  Below  right:  Bonetti/ 
Garouste  Jardin  d'Orient  tapestry 


DoN'T  Deny  Yourself  The  Pleasures 
Of  Living  With  A  Genius. 


Few  would  argue  that  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
«   was  the  most  influential  and  innovative 
architect  of  our  era.  During  his  lifetime,  his  design 
ideas  literally  changed  the 
face  of  America. 

His  architecture  was  mod- 
ern before  the  word  was  ever 
used  to  describe  arclii- 
tecture.  And  for  his 
buildings,  he  created 
furniture,  stained 


Frank  Lloyd  Wright: 
i867-1959 

glass,  fabrics,  rugs  and  tableware,  that  look 


as  fresh  and  surprising  today  as  they 
must  have  seemed  startling  then. 
Unfortunately,  until  now  very  few 
people  could  enjoy  the  privilege  of 

living  with  his  brilliance. 

Today,  four  special  companies  known 

for  their  commitment  to  excellence,  have 


are  produced  to  the  exacting  specifica 
tions  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's 
original  intentions. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
once  stated,  "Whether 
people  are  fully  conscious 
of  this  or  not,  they  actually 
derive  countenance  and 
sustenance  from  the 
'atmosphere'  of  the  things 
they  live  in  or 
with."  Now  is  the 
time  to  invite 
Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  into 
Imperial  Hotel  Coffee  Set  your  home, 

and  discover  the  pleasures 
of  his  genius. 

Send  for  a  beautiful,  full-color 


joined  together  to  bring 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
into  your  house. 
Under  the  careful 
guidance  of  the 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
Foundation,  heir  to 
his  drawings,  designs 
and  philosophy,  these 
exclusively  authorized  designs 


Coonley  Playhouse  Window  Triptych 


Skyscraper 

Vase 


Chevron  Repp 

Fabric 

(Adapted) 


catalog  featuring 
all  70  available 
designs  and 
information  about 
purchasing  them.  Include  a  check 
or  money  order  for  $5  made 
out  to  FLW  Catalog,  and  send 
with  your  name  and  address  to 
FLW  Catalog,  P.O.  Box  4736, 
Chicago.  Ilhnois  60680-4736. 


^>e  Atelier 

LFS  International  Ltd. 

Furniture 
718/392-0300 


OAKBROOK 
ESSER  STUDIOS 

Art  glass  windows 
800/223-5193 


SCHUMACHER® 

Fabrics,  wallcoverings,  rugs 
800/423-5881 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

China,  crystal,  silver 
800/526-0649 


)  1988  FRANK  LLOYD  WRIGHT  FOUNDATION 
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Once  hidden  away  in  the 

master  bedroom,  the  chaise 
now  rests  easy  in  any  space 


hile  its  beginnings  in  Europe  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  as  a  sickbed  for 
the  wounded  were  rather  unglamorous, 
today's  chaise  longue  conjures  up  a  more 
'It  expresses  the  body  even  when  the  body  is 
not  in  it,"  says  furniture  designer  Dakota  Jackson.  Eleonora 
Triguboff  intended  her  chaise  to  be  like  "a  woman  wrapping 
herself  in  something  luxurious."  Karl  Lagerfeld,  who  "couldn't 
live  without  chaises,"  had  one  made 
based  on  eighteenth-century  Venetian 
boats.  Chaises  can  solve  space  problems 
too.  The  Newport  series  by  Daniela  Puppa 
has  a  removable  headrest  so  that  it  can  dou- 
ble as  a  low  table  or  stack  to  become  shelv- 
ing. Ross  Lovegrove  designed  his 
chaise  to  have  the  "dynamics  of  a  race- 
lorse."  Marc  Newson's  insectlike  chaise 
reflects  his  background  in  sculpture  and 
jewelry  design.  L.S. 


romantic  moo 


Petal  chaise, 
top,  by  Ched 
Berenguer- 
Topacio. 
Above:  Miami 
by  Zaiduondo 
and  Kelly.  Left: 
Newport  by 
Danieio  Puppa. 


Newson.  Left:  Eleonora  Triguboff  chaise 
and  an  antique  marble  table. 


CHAN 


INTRODUCING  COCO  COLOUR.  DIRECT  FROM  PARIS. 
BRILLIANT  REFLECTIONS  OF  THE  PROVOCATIVE  FRAGRANCE. 


Mosaics  go  for  Baroque  on  every 

surface — with  pattern,  color,  tiles, 
even  broken  plates 


I 


t  was  Antonio  Gaudi,  the  turn-of-the-centur\'  Spanish  architect, 
who  laid  the  groundwork  for  today's  mosaicwork.  His  buildings, 
with  their  Baroque  quality,  were  like  mosaic  sculptures.  Now  mo- 
saics are  giving  a  Mediterranean  feeling  to  kitchen  countertops, 
ceramic  floors,  even  living-room  sofas.  New  York  art  gallen,'  owner 
Holly  Solomon  enlisted  Doreen  Gallo  to  pave  her  kitchen  cabinets  and 
walls  in  tile.  When  decorator  Jean  Paul  Beaujard  asked  Yves  Marthelot 
^  p  ^  ^^^B^U^  ^'^  create  a  counter  for  Barneys  New  York's  Chelsea  Passage,  Beaujard 
^^^^j^lf^M^^^\9      had  in  mind  the  French  postman  who  spent  55  years  building  his 
^^^|lf        house  out  of  broken  plates.  Gianfranco  Ferre  created  a  new  line  of 
s  ^  ^        tiles  for  Ceramica  Panaria  which  form  a  ceramic  Persian  rug.  New 
/\  .-  York  artist  Dan  Bleier  combined  his  love  of  color  with  his  inter- 

est in  tiles  when  he  hand-painted  his  apartment  in  a  mosaic 
pattern.  "I  made  it  my  ideal,  a  warm,  ^ .  i  ^  i 

f  f  ifc>i^^.^^b.  ,   \>  summer  space  all  year  round,"  says      V^ 'ikT^^Si'j^w" 


■^l 


^/^^^^^^^^ 


Bleier's  apartment. 
Above:  Bleier's  lamp 
and  table  made 
from  mosaics  of  glass, 
wire,  beads,  and 
ev/els  on  found 
objects.  Above  left: 
Bleier's  ceramic  vase 
of  broken  glass  and 
mirror  bits. 
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PRESENTING  THE 
ORIGINAL  DESIGNS 
OF  ANDREW  BIELECKY  sr 
CIRCA  1903 


BIELECKY  BROTHERS,  INC 


New  York/Chicago/Dallas/Denver/Honolulu/Houston/Los  Angeles/Miami/Minneapolis/San  Francisco/Troy/Seattle/West  Palm  Beach 

IX  HG  MAY  1988 


c  Sherle  Wagner  Corp. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS  AND  VERY  PRECIOUS. 
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SHERLE  WAGNER 

NOTHING  IS  SO  RARE  AS  PERFECTION. 

This  child  displays  her  potential  as  one  of  tomorrow's  leaders  by  her  reading  material  and  seating  material. 

Sherie  Wagner's  m%^^^^^  closet,  artfully  carved  from  a  single,  solid  block  of  marble.  While  all  Sherle  Wagner  custom 

Dieces  are  ava  able  in  a  vanety  of  stones,  our  discerning  youngster  was  quite  definite  regarding  her  preference 

for  the  marb  e  shown  here.  For  illustrated  catalog,  send  $5  to  Sherle  Wagner.  60  East  57th  Street,  New  York.  NY.  10022. 
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SMALLBONE 

TRADITIONAL  ENGLISH  CABINETRY 


Smallbune  make  kitchens,  bedruonis  and  bathrooms  to  order  in  the  autlientic  English  tradition,  l-lere  the  bathroom's 
hand-painted  marbled  panels  are  set  off  with  highlighted  mouldings  and  mother  of  pearl  handles. 

SHOWROOMS:  EAST  COAST  150  EAST  58TH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  NY  10155.  TELEPHONE  (212)  935-3222 
WEST  COAST  315  SOUTH  ROBERTSON  BLVD,  LOS  ANGELES,  CA  90048  TELEPHONE  (213)  550-7299 

Please  send  $10.00  for  your  48  page  full  color  Smallbone  Catalog  of  Kitchens,  Bedroonns  and  Bathrooms  with  this  coupon  to: 
Smallbone  Inc.  ISC  East  58th  Street,  New  York.  NY  10155  or  telephone  (212)  935-3222. 


Name . 


.  Telephone . 


Address . 


Zip  Code . 
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Climbing  (hoAAalls 

Few  roses  are  as  pretty  and 
abundant  as  climbers,  says  Alae  Grisnold 


urely  the  most  romantic  roses  are 
the  bare  wintry  ones  that  Mary  Len- 
nox saw  when  she  slipped  through 
the  long-hidden  door  into  the  secret 

garden:  "It  was  the  sweetest,  most  mysteri- 
ous-looking place  anyone  could  imagine. 

The  high  walls  which  shut  it  in  were  covered 

with  the  leafless  stems  of  climbing  roses. 

There  were  other  trees  in  the  garden  and  roses 

had  run  all  over  them  and  swung  down  long 

tendrils  and  here  and  there  they  had  caught  at 

each  other  or  at  a  far-reaching  branch  and 

made  lovely  bridges 

of  themselves."    Thev^re  Carefree — 

Frances  Hodgson 

Burnett's  The  Secret   even  If  it  means  teeteriuo;  on 

/-' I ■  ■■   ,       .  o 


GarJ^A?  was  published  ,      .  . 

in  1911.  But  in  1902   <^^  i^idder  to  prwie  them 


in  Roses  for  English 
Gardens  Gertrude  Jekyll  had  already  written 
that  the  great  virtue  of  climbing  roses  is  the 
way  they  fall  down,  cascading  from  tree  and 
bank  and  wall. 

Climbers,  ranging  in  size  from  4  to 40 feet, 
are  refreshingly  more  carefree  than  other 
roses,  except  rugosas,  even  if  it  means  teeter- 
ing on  a  ladder  once  a  year  to  prune  the  most 
vigorous  varieties.  (Planting  them  within 
pruning  reach  has  another  benefit:  their  fra- 
grance will  be  closer  too. )  Make  sure  the  sup- 
ports will  last  longer  than  the  roses  will— and 
if  you  plant  on  a  fence,  as  Washington  Post 
garden  correspondent  Henry  Mitchell  bitter- 
ly recalls,  "Don't  plant  right  at  the  post.  It 
seems  so  obvious:  when  the  post  rots  you'll 
end  up  replacing  the  plant  and  the  post'" 

What  Jekyll  celebrated  about  climbers  as 
much  as  their  flowers  and  fragrance  was  their 
gracefu'  habit,  the  year-round  quality  and 
charac.c,  if  the  plant  in  the  landscape.  En- 
glish ros;  -fhority  Peter  Beales  writes  that 
climbers  :r.,-  classified  as  "decorative 
roses"  in  E^  .  irdian  catalogues  and  were 
used  more  ima:  )T'atively  as  part  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  garc.  -^  Now  the  vogue  for  old 
roses  (roses  in  cui:  vjtion  before  1867)  has 
made  many  old  climi  .rs  available  again. 


The  dictionary  does  not  differentiate  be- 
tween climbers  and  ramblers.  But  the  ac- 
knowledged king  of  roses,  Graham  Stuart 
Thomas — garden  designer,  writer,  and  Na- 
tional Trust  consultant— says  that  ramblers 
are  the  small-flowered  wild  species  and  their 
domesticated  relatives  that  bloom  once, 
while  climbers  are  the  large-flowered  repeat- 
blooming  hybrids. 

Repeat  blooming  should  not  be  the  only 
criterion  for  choosing  a  rose,  especially  a 
climber.  We  have  come  to  expect  from  roses 
what  we  would  be  as- 
tonished to  find  in  any 
other  flower — people 
don't  rip  out  their  li- 
lacs because  they  only 
bloom  once  I  Many  old 
roses  bloom  luxuri- 
antly for  a  month  and  then  sport  the  odd  flow  - 
er  or  bright  autumn  foliage  and  brilliant  hips. 
Irish  textile  and  clothes  designer  S\bil 
Connolly  has  a  small  Dublin  town  garden 
smothered  in  roses,  including  many  old 
clmibers.  ■  There's  never  a  bit  of  the  garden 
one  can  hide."  she  says,  wisely  growing 
late-flowering  clematis  with  her  climbers  to 
provide  color  once  the  roses  are  gone.  "Plant 
viticflla  hybrids."  advises  Graham  Stuart 
Thomas.  "Everything  else  gets  tangled 
with  the  roses,  but  viticellas  are  cut  to  a  fooi 
every  winter,  making  it  easier  to  prune  the 
climber." 

It  you  have  only  one  rose,  most  experts 
would  recommend  "New  Dawn"  (25  feet), 
whose  clusters  of  medium-size  flowers 
bloom  from  June  till  the  end  of  autumn.  Fra- 
grant and  silvery  pink  u  ith  deepest  green 
foliage.  -New  Dawn'  is  hardy  and  disease- 
resistant,  and  its  growing  habit  is  strong  and 
graceful. 

But  after  "New  Dawn",  then  what.'  There 
are  climbing  roses  for  even,  situation.  Tin\ 
double  ramblers  upholster  arbor  and  love  seat 
in  white,  pink,  yellow,  blush,  or  mauve. 
Screens  of  roses  create  secrecy  and  sur- 
prise-try 'May  Queen"  (25  feet)!  a  flat  lilac 


Allgold'  and  Maigold'  roses, 
top,  ot  Heale  House  in  Salisbury,  England. 

Above:  'Fritz  Nob's'  roses,  the 
Hughes-Hallett's  garden  in  Gloucestershire 
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An  unfair  advantage  in  a  world  of  seduction 


DIVA 

by 

emanuel  ungaro 


6  mg"tai."  0.6  mg  nicoiine  av.  per  cigarette,  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon   Monoxide. 


For  people 
who  like 
to  smoke... 
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ecause  quality  matters. 
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DELUXE  ULTRA  LIGHTS 
Regular  and  MenthoL 
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Gleaming,  glossy  white  with  luscious  hints  of  color.  Remarkable  ceramic  tiles. 


Walker  Zanger 

8914  Beverly  Blvd 

Los  Angeles.  CA  90048  213/278^664 

Walker  Zanger 

2960  Airway  Ave  *B-104 

Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626  714/546-3671 

Walker  Zanger 

1832  S  Brand  Blvd 

Glendale.  CA  91204  213/245-6927 

Walker  Zanger 

11 500  South  Mam  #124 
Houston,  TX  77025  713/664-8811 

Walker  Zanger 

The  Interior  Resource  Center 
7026  Old  Katy  pd  #219 
Houston,  TX  77024  713/861     "45 

Facings  of  America 

4121  North  27th  Street 
Phoenix,  A2  85016  602/955-921 

Southwestern  Ceramics 

5525  Gaines  Street 

San  Diego,  CA  921 10  619/298-351 1 

Eurobath  &  Tiles 

Design  Center  South 

23811  AlisoCreeKRd  Ste  #155 

Laguna  Niguel,  CA  92677  714/643-5033 


Southwestern  Ceramics 

999  Rancheros  Dr 

San  Marcos,  CA  92069  619/741-2033 

Tilecraft 

Gaileria  Design  Center 

101  Henry  Adams  St  1=226 

San  Francisco.  CA  94103  415/552-1913 

Euro  Bath 

1801  Wynkoop  Ste  #380 

Denver  CO  80202  303/298-6453 

Town  &  Country 

PC  Box  469 

Avon,  CT  06001  203/677-6965 

Waterworks 

1 1  Newtown  Road 

Danbury.  CT  06810  203^792-9979 

Waterworks 

226  Post  Rd  East 
West  Port.  CT  06880 

Sunny  McLean  &  Co. 

;800  NE  Second  Avenue 
Viami.  FL  33137  305/573-5943 

Traditions  In  Tile 

AD  AC 

351  Fea   itree  Hills  Ave  N  E  #140 

Atlanta  Gi  30305  404V239-9186 


Traditions  in  Tile 

585  Atlanta  Street 

Roswell.  GA  30075  404/998-0155 

Euro  Tec  Tiles  Inc 

Merchandise  Man  #1307 
Chicago.  IL  60654  312/329-0077 

Tile  Source.  Inc 

6420  W  110th  St  »104 

Overland  Park.  KS  66211  913/345-8453 

Tiles,  A  Refined  Selection.  Inc. 

115  Newt>ur\'  Street 

Boston.  MA  021 16  617  437-0400 

Tiles.  A  Refined  Selection.  Inc. 

Boston  Design  Center 

One  Design  Center  Place  Ste  #633 

Boston,  MA  02210    617,-357-5522 

Virginia  Tile 

22201  Telegraph  Rd 

SouthfieW,  Ml  48034  313/353-4250 

Virginia  Tile 

Michigan  Design  Center 

iTOOSiutz  »22 

Troy.  Ml  46084  3i3.649-"22 

Fantasia  Showroom 

IMS  Design  Center 
275  Marvel  Street  #102 
Minneapolis  MN  S540S  612/338-581 1 


Terra  Gotta 

Princeton  Forrestal  Village 

124  Stanhope  St 

Princeton.  NJ  08540  609/520-0075 

McCullough  Ceramics 

5272  Germanton  Road 

Winston  Salem.  NC  27105  919/744-0660 

Carminart 

61  N  Central  Ave 

Elmsford,  NY  10523  914/592-6330 

Shelly  rile 

D  &  D  BUg  8th  Fkxjr 

979  Third  Ave 

New  York.  NY  10022  212/832-2255 

Hwnilton  Parker  Co. 

165  W  Vine  Street 

Columbus  OH  43215  614/221-6593 

Paschal  Tile 

10918  E  55th  Place 

Tulsa  OK  74146  918/622-0017 

United  Tile 

3435  SE  17th  Street 

Portland  OR  97202  503/231-4959 

Tile  Collection 

4031  Bigeknv  Blvd 

Pittsburgh.  PA  15213  412/621-1051 


Tile  Shop  of  Society  Hill 

621  South  Second  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19147  215/923-3448 

Tile  Contractors  Supply  Company 

2548  Bransford  Avenue 
Nashville,  TN  37204  615/269-9669 

Frer»ch  Brown  Roors 

7007  Greenville  Avenue 
Dallas,  TX  75231  214/363-4341 

Southwest  Tile 

1375  E  Bitters  Rd 

San  Antonio,  TX  78216  512/491-0057 

Rorida  Tile  Ceramic  Center 

305  West  2880  South 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84115  801/485-2900 

United  Tile 

1 7400  W  Valley  Rd 

PO  Box  58204 

TutcwiHa  Branch 

Seattle,  WA  98188  206/251-5290 

Childcrest  Distributor 

6045  N  55th  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53218  414/462-9770 

Available  through  your 
architect  and  interior 
designer 


To  receive  our  48  page  catalogue  send  SS  to  your  nearest  representative 

or  Walker  Zander  sho\\Tcx>m 


''^'.s^sM&mf^-fiiv-:srfi^^'i:^i,;''rs.t\:- 


What  others  striv  , 

naturally  to  us  over  a  century  ago. Those  garden  chintzes,    .j^i^     fabrics  in  so  many  of  the  great  country  houses 
those  aristocratic  damasks  and  authentic  William  Morris. ^^^^^^^  England.  So  if  you  wish  to  recreate  the  true  English  look, 
patterns;  they  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  English  look.  And  Ij^^i^v^  look  to  Arthur  Sanderson  &  Sons.  Where  it  all  began. 


Sanderson 


Arthur  Sanderson  &  Sons,  D&D  Building,  979  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City      i.Designers  Walk,  320  Davenport  Road, Toronto 

Through  Inrerior  Designers  and  Architects. 


Atlanta' Miami:  Hugh  Cochran  *  Boston:  Walls  Unlimited  •  Chicago/Minneapolis:  Holly  Hunt  •  Dallas/Houston:  Gerald  Haiigett 
Los  Angeles-  Laguna  Niguel:,!.  Robert  Scott  •  San  Francisco/Denver.  Shears  &  Window  •  Washington  D.C.:  Marion  Kent  •  Seattle:  Collins  &  Draheim 
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pink  rose  packed  with  petals,  which  makes  a 
thick  network  of  liny  branches.  Some  are  all- 
purpose.  'Golden  Showers"  (8-10  feet),  a 
hybrid  tea  that  Henry  Mitchell  thinks  is  the 
best  modem  yellow  climber,  flowers  contin- 
uously, with  good  foliage  and  scent.  For  a 
clear  pink  rose  he  loves  'Blossomtime"  (6-8 
feet),  a  'New  Dawn'  cross  with  classically 
formed  flowers.  "It  has  a  tea  scent  you  can 
smell  ten  feet  away,"  he  says.  But  like  most 
committed  rose  lovers,  he  saves  his  strongest 
praise  for  the  old  roses.  'Jaune  Desprez'  (20 
feet),  he  says,  "has  apricot  petals  flushed 
with  pink,  shading  to  soft  buff,  with  the  tex- 
ture of  waxed  silk.  It  could  be  in  the  running 
for  the  most  beautiful  rose  ever  produced." 
He  adds,  "It's  hardy  as  far  north  as  Philadel- 
phia. ' '  So  now  you  know  the  trouble. 

Grow  climbers  together  on  a  big  wall. 
New  Hampshire  rosarian  Malcolm  Lowe 
recommends  the  deep  plum  of  hardy  thorn- 
less  'Amadis'  (10  feet)  with  the  soft  blush- 
white  clusters  of  tough  'Baltimore  Belle'  (15 
feet).  'Amadis'  will  bloom  for  six  to  seven 
weeks  and  'Baltimore  Belle'  almost  as  long. 
In  winter  the  canes  also  make  a  show  togeth- 
er— chocolate  purple  against  ice  green. 

Secret  Garden  roses  that  you  do  not  want 


to  plant  lightheartedly  in  a  small  garden  in- 
clude most  of  the  great  species  roses,  such  as 
Rosa  filipes  'Kiftsgate",  which  reaches  40 
feet.  Slightly  less  vigorous  hybrids  look  good 
on  a  high  strong  fence — or  hide  a  shed  roof 
you'd  rather  not  see  again  in  a  cloud  of  small 
white  midsummer  flowers.  "Bobbie  James' 
(30  feet)  and  'Rambling  Rector'  ( 15-20  feet) 
are  tough,  highly  fragrant  R.  multiflora 
crosses.  In  the  south  the  same  effects  are 
achieved  with  tiny  tender  Banksia  roses,  both 
white  and  yellow,  single  and  double  (20 
feet),  and  the  single  white  Cherokee  Rose. 
R.  laevigata  (25  feet),  which  is  beautiful  in 
and  out  of  flower.  R.  eglanteria  (8  feet  and 
bushy)  is  a  cold-resistant  pink  single-tlow- 
ered  American  species  with  perfumed  fo- 
liage and  long-lasting  hips. 

Shorter  climbers  can  be  grown  on  free- 
standing trellises  in  the  back  of  any  deep  bor- 
der. 'Belinda'  (4-6  feet),  hardy  and  fragrant, 
flowers  repeatedly  in  big  clusters  of  small 
single  bright  pink  flowers  to  make  a  fountain 
effect.  Another  good  pillar  rose  is  "White 
Cockade'  (8  feet),  a  pure-white  double. 
'Climbing  Talisman'  (8  feet)  and  "Pink  Pil- 
lar' (7  feet)  are,  respectively,  red  gold  with  a 
copper  cast  and  pink  gold  with  orange.  All 


bloom  repeatedly.  The  Chatsworth  Carpen- 
ters, at  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
make  the  most  elegant — and  expensive — 
fmial-topped  rose  trellis  pillars  according  to 
Edwardian  designs. 

In  Connecticut.  Mrs.  William  Buckley 
bought  old-fashioned  rose  arches  from  Bur- 
pee to  surround  her  rose  garden  with  a  circle 
of  climbers,  which  she  chooses  as  much  for 
cutting  as  decoration.  Climbers  that  produce 
enough  flowers  contmuously  for  house  and 
garden  include  the  fine  single  "Climbmg 
Dainty  Bess"  (7-10  feet),  whose  four-inch 
dusky  pink  flow  ers  open  to  show  maroon  sta- 
mens, and  "Climbing  Shot  Silk"  (10-15 
feet),  as  dramatic  as  its  name,  cerise  shot 
with  gold. 

Roses  with  petals  whose  reverse  is  deeper. 
roses  that  have  a  subtle  shading  or  cast  of  an- 
other color,  or  roses  that  change  with  age 
have  extra  charm.  One  such  is  fragrant,  har- 
dy, repeat-blooming  "Buff  Beauty"  (5  feet) 
with  apricot  buds  and  three-inch  old-gold 
flowers. 

If  you  must  have  red.  Thomas  and  Mitch- 
ell both  sing  the  praises  of  'Guinee"  ( 15  feet), 
whose  black-shaded,  fragrant,  recurrent 
flowers  are  the  size  of  a  small  grapefruit.  A 
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A  rare  and  complete  pair 
of  nine  light  crystal  candelabra. 

All  parts  with  engraved 

and  burnished  gilt  decoration. 

France,  circa  1840-1850. 

Height  38" 


MARVIN 
ALEXANDER,  INC. 

315  E.  62nd  St., New  York, N.Y.  10021    212-838-2320 

chandeliers/ lamps/sconces/candelabra/decorative  accessories 
Sorrv,  no  caialog. 
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Enter  Howard  Miller's  world 

More  than  clocks,  a  lifestyle. 


For  clocks  that  express  the  way  you  live,  the  name 
is  Howard  Miller. 

From  traditional  grandfather  clocks,  wall  clocks, 
mantel  clocks  and  alarm  clocks,  to  the  ultimate  in 
contemporary  designs.  Howard  Miller's  world  is 
where  vou  want  to  live. 


For  a  full-color  catalog  of  more  clock  ideas  than 
you  ever  dreamed  of,  send  S5  to: 

X'  Howjard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  EiLst  Main  Street  •  Zecland,  Michigan  49464 
In  Canada,  Apsco  Products 


Pictured  here:  The  Thomas  Jeflferson  from  Howard  Miller's  "Signature  Scries!" 

Showroom  Locations:  15  D-6A  Merchandise  Mart.  Atlanta:  10058  W«)rld  Inidc  Center.  Dallas; 
C-206,SFpiC,  Highpoint;  203  Merchandise  Mart  2.  San  Francisco. 
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much  castigated  though  often-grown  red  rose 
is 'American  Pillar'  (15  feet).  Old-rose  fanci- 
ers call  its  color  loud  and  its  foliage  coarse. 
Undeniably  it  smells  like  iceberg  lettuce,  not 
like  a  rose.  But  to  me  it  has  the  spirit  of  a 
Gilded  Age  pergola  rose,  eruptmg  in  a  tre- 
mendous garden-partyish  display  of  huge 
trusses  of  deep  pink  single  blossoms  with  lit- 
tle white  centers.  Henry  Mitchell  points  out 
that  Monet  loved  'American  Pillar',  training 
it  all  over  the  blue  green  arches  of  Givemy. 
So  every  rose  has  its  own  romance.  A 


Rose  Sources 

BOOKS 

Climbing  Roses  Old  and  New 

Graham  Stuart  Thomas 
London:  J.  M.  Dent,  1983 
Roses  for  English  Gardens 

Gertrude  Jekyll  and  Edward  Mawley 

London;  Country  Life,  1902.  Reprinted  as 

Roses.  Salem,  N.H.:  Ayer,  1983 

History  off  the  Rose 

Roy  E.  Shepherd 

Crugers,  N.Y.:  Earl  M.  Coleman 

Enterprises,  1978 

Old  Roses 

Ethelyn  Emery  Keays 

Crugers,  N.Y.:  Earl  M.  Coleman 

Enterprises,  1978 

Classic  Roses 

Peter  Beales 

New  York:  Henry  Holt,  1985 

Roses 

Menlo  Park,  Calif.:  Sunset/Lane.  1980 

Handbook  ffor  Selecting  Roses 

Shreveport,  La.:  American  Rose 

Society,  1988 

All  About  Roses 

Ken  R.  Burke,  ed. 

San  Ramon,  Calif.:  Ortho  Books,  1983 

Taylor's  Guide  to  Roses 

Norman  Taylor 

Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1986 

ROSE  GARDENS 

Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston 

Massachusetts:  (617)  524-1717  1718 

Good  species  collection  includes  Himalayan 

musk  rose  R.  brunonii,  creamy-flowered 

R.  arvensis,  and  August-blooming 

R.  wichuraiana.  June  21,  rose  lectures  with  a 

field  trip;  June  2c    to  the  Fuller  Gardens 

in  Northampton,  N  w  Hampshire. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  harden,  Brooklyn 

New  York:  (718)  622-4-133 

Nearly  1 .000  varieties  in  the  Cranford  Rose 

Garden,  one  of  the  nation's  largest  and 

oldest  rose  gardens.  Climbers  and  ramblers 

on  picket  fences,  latticework  pavilion  and 

arches,  and  thirty  pillars.  A  rose  symposium. 

June  18.  with  Peter  Beales.  Beverly  Dobson. 

Harmon  Saville.  Howard  Walters.  A  video 


on  rose  histop.  and  culture  is  for  sale. 
Copaha  Park  Rose  Displcnr  Garden 

Cape  Girardeau,  Missoun:  (?14i  335-3312 

Climbing  roses,  50-60  varieties,  include 

some  very  old  ones,  planted  on  the  fence 

surrounding  thi>  1-acre  formal  rose  garden. 

Elizabeth  Park,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

(203)  722-6490 

The  1'4  acres  of  the  oldest  (1903)  municipal 

rose  garden  in  the  U.S.  are  laid  out  in 

concentric  circles  around  a  rustic  gazebo. 

Fences,  arches,  and  pillars  are  covered  with 

dozens  of  old  and  unusual  varieties  of 

climbers  and  ramblers. 

Filoli,  Woodside,  California 

(415)  366-4640 

The  17  acres  of  formal  gardens  include 

Banksia.  China,  and  noisette  roses,  also 

many  good  old  singles  trained  on  walls,  plus 

a  garden  of  historicall\  important  old  roses. 

which  features  many  ramblers. 

Hershey  Gardens,  Hershey.  Pennsylvania 

(-pi  534-3492 

.•\  4-acre  rose  garden,  established  in  1937, 

displays  "New  Dawn"  on  arches,  arbors 

pillars,  and  tnpods:  850  rose  varieties 

include  "Golden  Showers"  plus  "Amelie 

Gravereau.x'  (8-10  feet),  a  rare  red  rugosa 

that  can  be  trained  as  a  climber. 

Michael  H.  Horvath  Garden  off 

Legend  and  Romance,  Wooster.  Ohio 

(216)  263-3"64 

Formal  rose  garden  established  in  1970  with 

500  vaneties  of  old  roses  suitable  for  the 

area,  including  climbers  and  species  roses 

such  as  recurrent  white  "Sombreuil"  and  the 

Bengal  rose.  R.  chinensis. 

Huntington  Botanical  Gardens,  San 

Manno,  California:  (818t  405-2125 

Here  is  the  place  in  the  U.S.  to  see  roses  in 

trees.  Older  climbers  and  ramblers  are  well 

displaxed  on  a  long  pergola,  arbors,  two 

trellis  gazebos,  walls,  and  pillars. 

James  P.  Kelleher  Rose  Garden 

Boston.  Massachusetts:  (617)  524-0611 

Just  across  from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is 

a  small  enclosed  old-fashioned  rose  garden. 

Well-maintained  climbers  and  ramblers 

include  "Summer  Snow",  covering  a  circular 

arbor  of  arches. 

Lengwood  Gardens,  Kennett  Square 

Pennsylvania:  (215)  388-6741 

.A  magnificent  display  of  "American  Pillar'. 

A  new  rose  garden  will  feature  200  feet  of 

arches  covered  with  'Climbing  Iceberg". 

"City  of  York".  "New^  Dawn".  'Dortmund'. 

"Handel",  and  '.America'. 

Morris  Arboretum  off  the  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

Penns>lvania;  (215)  242-3399 

Marion  Rivinus  Rose  Garden  has  a  fine 

small  collection  of  species  roses. 

including  the  delicious  Persian  musk  rose, 

R.  moschata  nastarana.  which  blooms 

well  into  autumn. 

National  Arboretum,  Washington.  D.C. 

(202)  475-4815 

Old  shrub  roses  and  climbers  are  a  major 
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part  of  the  design  of  the  herb  garden.  Also 
an  interesting  collection  of  nearly  twenty 
species  roses. 
Old  Westbury  Gardens,  Old  Westbury 

New  York;  (516)  333-0048 

About  30  climbers  and  ramblers  include 

'Handel',  ivory  white  with  deep  rose  edge. 

A  good  display  of  pillars  connected  by 

chains  in  sheltered  walled  garden  includes 

the  fabulous  lemon  yellow  single 

'Mermaid",  also  'Climbing  La  France",  a 

sport  of  the  first  hybrid  tea. 

Wyck  House,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

(215)  848-1690 

The  37  old-rose  varieties  include  climbers, 

ramblers,  and  species,  many  of  a  period 

consonant  with  the  1825  house  restoration. 

NURSERIES 

The  Combined  Rose  List,  Beverly 

Dobson,  215  Harriman  Rd.,  Irvington,  NY 

10533; (914)  591-6736 

If  the  catalogues  below  do  not  have  the  roses 

you  want,  try  Dobson's  annually  updated 

compendium,  which  includes  hard-to-find 

varieties. 

Antique  Rose  Emporium,  Rte.  5,  Box 

143,  Brenham,  TX  77833;  (409)  836-9051 

Noisette,  tea,  and  China  roses  good  for  the 

entire  South,  including  about  30  climbers. 

High  Country  Rosarium,  1717  Downing 

St.,  Denver,  CO  80218;  (303)  832-4026 

Hardy  old  roses  for  mountain  climates,  with 

seven  climbers,  including  'Queen  of  the 

Prairies",  fragrant,  double,  and  rose  pink 

with  a  white  stripe  on  each  petal. 

Lowe's  Own-iloot  Rose  Nursery 

6  Sheffield  Rd.,  Nashua,  NH  03062 

(603)  888-2214 

An  excellent  collection  of  ramblers  and 

climbers  with  an  additional  50  varieties  not 

listed  but  available  in  quantity  on  request. 

Pickering  Nurseries,  670  Kingston  Rd. 

Pickenng,  Ontario,  Canada  LIV  1A6 

(416)  839-2111 

About  40  climbing  roses.  A  number  are 

cold-resistant,  although  don"t  get  your  hopes 

up  about  all  of  them  since  this  part  of 

Canada  is  known  as  the  Banana  Belt  because 

of  its  proximity  to  Lake  Ontario. 

Roses  of  Yesterday  and  Today, 

802  Brown's  Valley  Rd.,  Watsonville,  CA 

95076;  (408)  724-3537 

The  most  informative  catalogue  of  all 

includes  60  climbing  roses  shipped 

nationwide. 

ROSE  SUPPORTS 

Chfrtsworth  Carpenters,  Estate  Office 

Edensor,  Bakewell,  Derbyshire  DE4  IPH 

688-2242,  ext.  371 

Triangular  rose  trellis  pillars  are  available  in 

three  finishes:  white  paint,  natural  wood, 

and  a  primed  paint-ready  wood. 

Smith  &  Homrken,  25  Corte  Madera  Ave. 

Mill  Valley,  CA  94941;  (415)  383-4050 

Black-painted  metal  rose  arches  in  two  sizes 

and  vine  supports  that  can  'oe  used  for  roses. 
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THE  SIMPLE  SOLUTION 
TO  PROTECT  YOUR 
HOME  FURNISHINGS 

VECTRA™  22-Without  a  doubt  the  world's  best 
fabric  protector .  .  .  now  available  for  self  appli- 
cation. VECTRA™  22,  unlike  other  protectors,  is 
NOT  a  coating  or  a  sealer  (surface  protection 
only)  but  a  PENETRATING  PROTECTOR  that 
penetrates  down  through  the  surface  of  the 
fabric  and  into  the  molecule  where  the  staining 
occurs,  thereby  providing  total  protection.  Safe 
to  use  on  all  types  of  fabrics:  cotton,  linen,  vel- 
vet, silk,  satin,  suede  and  porous  leather.  A 
gentle  misting  that  YOU  apply  won't  change 
the  texture  or  color  or  cause  whites  to  yellow. 
VECTRA™  22  enhances  the  durability  and  clean- 
ability  of  carpets,  area  rugs,  fabrics,  wall  cover- 
ings, auto  interiors  against  stains  such  as 
COFFEE,  TEA,  WINE,  GREASE-EVEN 
PET  STAINS.  May  be  sprayed  over  all  other 
fabric  finishes.  Effective  through  multiple  clean- 
ing cycles.  Increase  the  life  of  your  fabrics— 
VECTRA-IZE.™ 

VECTFIA™  22  is  available  in  one  gallon  ($70.00); 
one-half  gallon  ($44.50);  quart  size  ($32.50). 
Comes  fully  equipped  with  spray  applicator  and 
instructions-READY  TO  SPRAY  Prices  include 
shipping  and  handling  charges.  For  yield  factor 
and  to  order,  call  now— we  accept  VISA,  Master 
Card  or  check. 

VECTRA  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

351  Peachtree  Hills  Avenue 

Suite  224 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 

Toll  Free  1-800-241-4982  or 

1-800-241-4880 

In  Georgia,  call  collect  404-233-1452 

Atlanta  237-2074 

VECTRA™  16  APPAREL  SPRAY  is  the  compan- 
ion product  to  protect  your  fine  clothing  made  of 
natural  fabrics:  cotton,  silk,  wool,  suede,  leather, 
etc.  from  any  permanent  stains.  Our  customers 
always  come  back  for  more  and  that  says  it  all. 
$20.!^  per  unit. 

For  the  Life  of  Your  Fabrics .  .  . 
VECTRA-IZE™ 
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Silk- 

with  ultimate  luxury 


Distributor:  USA 

Distributor:  CANADA 

Headquarters: 


STROHEIM  &  ROMANN,  INC.    155  East  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022,  Dial:  (212)  691  -0700 

SAMO  international  fabrics    320  Davenport  Rd.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Tel.  (416)  920-3020 

JAB  JOSEF  ANSTOETZ    RO.  Box  529,  D-4800  Bielefeld  1,  Telex:  932901  jab  d,  West-Germany 


State  of  the  arts  at  YSL .  .  . 

Bedding  down  in  opulence 
.  Racy  late -day  Loulou 


Chagall  once  said:  "Braque's  colors  would  be  ideal 
on  women " s  backs . " '  Yves  Saint  Laurent ,  the  un- 
disputed king  of  haute  couture,  looked  no  further 
than  his  Paris  living  room  and  Cubist  paintings 
for  inspiration.  "I  have  been  walking  around  with  Braque 
and  Cubists  in  my  head  for  a  long  time,"  says  YSL,  who 
brilliantly  mixed  fantasy  with  unparalleled  tailoring. 
Highlights:  birds  in  flight  on  summer  capes,  abstract  Cub- 
ist motifs  on  shaped  suits  with  short  skirts.  YSL"s  long- 
time associate  Loulou  Klossowski  is  another  fashion 
inspiration.  •  Nineteenth-century  rooms:  Paris- 
based  antiques  dealer  Bernard  Steinitz,  who  recently 
opened  a  town-house  shop  in  New  York,  sells  fine 
French  antiques  from  his  apartment  in  Paris  to  clients 
Susan  Gutfreund,  Annette  Reed,  Jayne  Wrightsman. 
At  the  annual  Winter  Antiques  Show  this  year  his 
leopard-covered  Empire  bed  belonged  to  Marie  Lou- 
\     ise  Bonaparte .  •  Pierre  Berge ,  chairman  and  co-own- 
'     erof  YSL,  had  Jacques  Grange  decorate  his  bedroom 
.     with  Indian  courtly  paintings  inlaid  with  semipre- 
cious stones.  Andre  Leon  Tallev 


Rive  Gauche 
cycle  pants  before 
her  Bains-Douches 
party  celebrating 
YSL  couture.  Left: 
Louiou  with 
Saint  Laurent. 


For  the 

Klossowski  fete  at 
Paris's  Bains- 
Douches,  above, 
spring  apples  with 
white  flowers.  Left 
inset:  Bernard 
Steinitz's  fantasy 
bedroom.  Left: 
Pierre  Berge's 
bedroom  with 
portraits  of  rajas. 


A  YSL  couture  show 
tradition:  Spring  flowers  are 
pruned  into  extravagant 
evening  floral  ball  dresses  in 
silk  taffeta  from  Abraham. 
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e  pearly  way.  .  .Fancy  feet.  .  . 
Persian  carpets .  .  .  Forever  pearls  t'TT 


earls  symbolize  perfection,  femininity.  For  spring 
they  gleam  from  head  to  toe.  Manolo  Blahnik  was 
inspired  by  Josephine  Baker's  style  and  Marie  An- 
toinette's embroidered  shoes.  ""My  pearl  shoes  can 
be  worn  with  jeans,  palazzo  pants,  a  maillot."  he  says.  En- 
glish philosopher  Francis  Bacon  used  to  drink  a  pearl  in  lemon 
juice.  Designer  Carolyne  Roehm  likes  triple  strands, 
a  gift  from  her  husband.  Henn.  Kravis.  and  dessert 
cutlery  in  mother-of-pearl,  from  Mallett's.  London. 
"Pearls  are  wonderful  for  every  occasion,  day  or 
says  Roehm.  Calvin  Klein  gave  his  wife. 
Kelly,  a  parure  of  pearls  from 
the  Duchess  of  Windsor  jewelry 
sale.  Paris  couture  pearls:  at 
Dior.  Marc  Bohan  sprinkles 
them  on  a  short  dress;  at  Chanel . 
Karl  Lagerfeld  likes  them  down 
the  back  of  dresses.  Pearl  objets  create  a 
sense  of  richness.  New  York  antiques  deal- 
er Linda  Horn  specializes  in  everything 
from  mother-of-pearl  bo.xes  to  inlaid  tables 
circa  1860.  Sotheby's  found  a  Persian  rug 
encrusted  with  pearls.  .4.L.T. 


Carolyne  Roehm's 
mother-of-pearl 
dessert  cutlery, 
above  right. 
Above  left:  The 


top:  Blahnik's 
shoe;  Dior's 
pearl  dress; 
Chanel's  single 
i'rand;  Kelly 
Kiein;  the  right 
look:  Jacqueline  *, 
Schnabel  in 
Saint  Laurent 
roffia,  Blahnik 
slIna-borl<<; 


An  inlaid  table,  above,  from 

Linda  Horn.  Left:  A  Persian  rug 

from  Sotheby's  embroidered  in  pearls. 


Jewelry  enlarged  for  detail   Prices  represeni  reiai 


1  quoiaiioiis  f(ir  specific  diamoiuls  shown.  Prices  are  subject  to  change. 
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A.  S4,400  •  212-575-9520 
Advanced  Ring- 
Christian  Bauer 

B.  S3,600  •  213-620-8672 
Eduard'sjewelrv 

C.  S3.450»  312-944-6893 
Les  Magnifiques 

D.  S13,000  •  212-944-9700 
Keenjewelrv 

E.  56,750.212-674-5800 
J.  Solomon  &  Son 

F.  S3,500.  212-869-9400 
Claar  Designer  Collection 
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When  you  use  Sunbrella  cam-as,  the  possibilities  are  as  big  as  all  outdoors.  Because  it's  perfect  tor 
everything  from  awnings  and  entrance  canopies  to  patic^  covers,  cabanas  and  even  pri\'ac>'  screens. 
Sunbrella's  ideal  because  it's  made  of  100%  breathable  acrylic  tabric  so  it'll 
V  stand  up  to  sun.  rain  and  dirt  for  years. 

^  K ,  In  fea,  our  fix-e-year  limited  vx'arranty  promises  it  won't  fade,  peel,  rot, 

t         ^  harden  or  crack,  or  well  replace  it  free. 

Furthermore.  Sunbrella  gives  you  78  solids  and  patterns  to  choose  from, 
which  means  your  imagination  can  really  run  wild. 
S-i;  So  look  in  the  \ellow  Pages  under  Awnings  &l  Canopies  for 

the  dealer  nearest  you.  Or  write  us  at  Glen  Ra\en  Mills,  Inc.,  Glen 
:jKa\'en,  NC  27215.  AndJbe  sure  you  use  Sunbrella  to  satisfy'  your  creative  instincts. 

"Regisiened  cradomaHc  den  Ra\>en  Milk,  Inc 
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Eileen  West  At  Home  33  Grant  Avenue  San  Francisco  94108  415.982.2275 

To  receive  a  copy  of  the  Eileen  West  catalogue,  please  send  $2.00  to  department  HG58. 
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FLORIBUNDA  ^OOALLPAPER  COLLECTION 

FINE  ENGLISH  FABRICS  AND  WALLPAPERS 

SHOWROOM;  SUITE  1503N,  979  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  10022.  Tel:  (212)  751  3333. 

OFFICES: 65  COMMERCE  ROAD.  STAMFORD.  CONNECTICUT  06902. Tel:  (203)  359  1500. 

ATLANTA   Am.swv.rth  Noah    CHk'.ACO  l\-.M^ncr>  Choice  DENVER-LOS  ANGELES-SAN  FRANCISCO  Kneedler-Fauchcrc 

HOL'STON- DALLAS  B^wd-Levinson  MIAMI   IVsisjn  West   PHILAI^ELPHIA-NX'ASHINGTON   D.irr-Luck  SEATTLE  W.niu- Martin 


into  (he  wild  with  fringes,  palm  trees, 
and  exotic  animals!  In  ihis  issue  we 
sli(»v\  \(»ii  a  tliatclied  paxilion  desiiiiied  l>\ 
lluiih  Ne\v(dl  .|a<(»l)sen:   desiiiiiei'  Brum 
Murphy\  own  liouse  ni  Santa  Monica,  with 
grass  curtains  and  itaim-IVonded  i;ai'ai;( 
doors;  Iringed  skills  on  Azzcdiitc  Ald'id 
dresses  and  (mE/izdhct/i  (^(irouste  s  Inrniliir 
Sue  Golden^  thatched  chair;  architect  ClmrL 
Moore  9,  ciitoiil   palm  trees:   (Jeidrd  Ri(j;o 
exc|uisite  animal  chairs  and  tallies — plus  a  sto- 
ry on  the  painter  whose  life  epitomizes  escajie 


From  top:  Jacobsen  pavilion; 
Gauguin's  Te  Ra'au  Rahi — The  Big 
Tree,  1891;  Ralph  Lauren  fabrics 


go  tropical.  lejU  A  Brian  Murphy 
Gauguin,  celebrated  this  inonlii  at  the  National     find;  Rigot's  cot  chairs. 

Gallery.  A  far  cry  from  the  beachcomber  look.  Michnel  (hoic  s  New  \oik  apart- 
ment is  rilled  with  furniture  and  objecls  l)\   Ruhlmann  and 
\\'^    Dunaiid,  Lord  Mc\l[)ine  s  follies  litter  an  Kn^lish  landscape, 
and  Diana   f  reeland  s  closets  overflow    with  extraordinary 
shoes.  Our  food  correspondeiil  ./c///cv  N/c//?14Y///c//  spends  a 
;    week  witrkinii  in  a  "leat  restaurant  kitchen:  Siiza/i/ic  S/('i>/i<'ii.'> 
;;:    comments  on  architectural  disasters:  and  ni  Picture  Post  w 
show  vou  a  dvuiii  art,  the  illustrated  letter.     —  1////^/  11  info. 
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ThroiMf  caution  and 
convention  to  the 
trade  winds.  Tiiere's  a 
sybaritic  side  to 
architecture,  design,  and 
fcuhion  thcrt  becicons  the 
achrenturous  to  explore 
the  exotic.  Succumb  to  the 
temptcrtion  of  unabashed 
color,  to  the  allure  of 
uninhibited  pcrttern.  Let 
Gauguin  be  your  guide, 
through  July  31  crt  the 
Ncrtional  Gallery  in 
Wcuhington 


Paul  Gauguin's  A/la/iono  no  Afuo — 
Day  of  the  Gods,  1894,  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago. 
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Tahitiaii  Mythology 

The  legend  of  (kiuguiii  is  /icd/'/yas  potc. 
as  his  art  But  only  the  work,  savs  John  Ric^lianl 


merits  our  attention 


fore  settling 
on  Tahiti. 
Gauguin 
consid- 
ered Java, 
Tonkin, 
and  Mada- 
gascar as  a 
base  for  his  "studio  of  the  tropics'" — a 
never-to-be-realized  commune  of  mod- 
em artists.  He  was  inspired  by  memories 
of  the  thatched  native  huts  he  had  seen  at 
the  World's  Fair  of  1889,  also  possibly  by 
Pierre  Loti's  autobiographical  account  of  a 
French  sailor's  romance  with  a  fourteen- 
year-old  Tahitian  vahine.  Gauguin's  first  trip 
to  the  South  Seas  lasted  from  1891  to  1893: 
his  second  from  1895  until  his  death  eight 
years  later.  Both  turned  out  to  involve  much 
agony  besides  "ecstasy,  calm,  and  art." 

The  paintings  inspired  by  Gauguin's  Poly- 
nesian "paradise"  have  exerted  as  mesmer- 
ic an  influence  on  the  Modem  movement 
as  Cezanne's — and  only  Van  Gogh  has 
proved  more  popular  with  gallerygoers. 
not  to  speak  of  art  investors.  Yet  prior  to 
the  present  eye-opening  exhibition  at  the 
National  Galler\  of  Art  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  on  view  through  July  31 
(with  subsequent  stops  at  the  An  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  and  the  Grand  Palais  in 
Paris),  Gauguin  was  always  rather  a 
puzzle.  He  was  both  original  and  deriva- 
tive, baftlingly  great  and  on  occasion 
bafflingly  bad.  With  this  show — dis- 
cerningly chosen  and  exhaustively 
catalogued  by  Charles  Stuckey  and  Rich- 
ard Brettell — all  such  conflicts  have  been 
resolved.  We  can  now  see  Gauguin  as  an 
artist  of  immense  visionary  as  well  as 
painterly  and  decorative  f>owers— both  vic- 


tor and  victim  of  the  sacred  pool  of  art  which  figures  in 
the  foreground  of  the  great  painting  Mahana  noAtua. 

The  exhibition  charts  Gauguin's  gradual  metamor- 
phosis from  an  inept  Sunday  painter  to  a  charismatic 
master — part  monster,  part  martyr.  First  steps  were  ama- 
teurish: bad  Pissarro.  Gauguin's  gifts  only  began  to 
emerge  when  he  gave  up  banking  and  moved  his  family 
to  Copenhagen,  his  wife's  hometown.  Denmark  was  a 
disaster.  Leaving  his  family  behind,  he  returned  to 
France  and  proceeded  to  quarrel  with  a  succession  of 
well-wishers,  notably  Degas  and  Seurat.  After  dabbling 
in  Divisionism.  Gauguin  embarked  in  1887  on  his  first 
trip  to  the  tropics:  Panama.  Another  disaster!  First  he 
worked  as  a  laborer  on  the  Panama  Canal,  then,  after 
moving  to  Martinique,  he  succumbed  to  fever. 

On  returning  to  France  in  1 888,  Gauguin  opted  for  the 
primitivism  of  Brittany.  And  there  at  Pont-Aven,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  progressive  young  painters,  he  fi- 
nalh  came  into  his  o\\  n  and  blazed  a  trail  that  would  be 
followed  by  the  heroes  of  the  Modem  movement:  Picas- 
so as  well  as  Matisse,  Expressionists  as  well  as  abstrac- 
tionists. Drawing  on  sources  as  disparate  as  Cezanne, 
Japanese  woodcuts.  Italian  primitives,  Romanesque 
sculpture,  and  art popidaire .  Gauguin  came  up  with  his 
famous  Synthetism:  a  style  that  enabled  artists  to  take 
hitherto  unheard-of  liberties  with  appearances.  Gau- 
guin's Breton  works  are  as  decorative  and  expressive  as 
medieval  stained  glass;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  deeply 
rooted  in  his  dark  "barbaric  heart,  which  [was]  so  hard, 
so  loving."  .A.fter  primitive  Brittany,  Gauguin  tried  his 
luck  w  ith  Van  Gogh  in  primitive  Provence.  Yet  another 
disaster!  Artistic  togetherness  in  Van  Gogh's  yellow 
house  in  Aries  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  when  the  doomed 
Dutchman  tried  to  slash  Gauguin  with  a  razor.  Back 
north  he  divided  the  next  two  years  between  Paris  and 
Brittan\  .  making  little  money  but  a  great  name  for  him- 
self as  the  leader  of  Symbolist  painters.  In  April  1891,  he 
took  off  for  the  South  Seas. 

In  the  light  of  Stuckey  and  Brettell's  scholarship  the 
old  Gauguin  legends  look  decidedly  novelettish,  espe- 
cially the  notion  of  the  archetypal  peintre  maudit:  the 
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stockbroker  who  threw  up  everything  to  find  redemption 
through  primitivism,  priapism,  and  drink.  The  prime 
perpetrator  of  this  poppycock  was  Somerset  Maugham 
or  rather  his  roman  a  clef  The  Moon  and  Sixpence. 
Thanks  to  a  chance  meeting  in  Paris  with  one  of  the  art- 
ist's  cronies — a  rotten  painter  named  Roderick 
O'Conor — Maugham  had  developed  an  obsession  with 
Gauguin's  story  shortly  after  the  latter's  death  in  1903. 

O'Conor  must  have  let  out  a  lot  of  disparaging  facts 
about  his  former  mentor,  for  in  Maugham's  first  best- 
seller. Of  Human  Bonda^^e,  we  come  across  not  only  a 
travesty  of  O'Conor  ("a  failure  and  he  knows  it,  and  the 
bitterness  has  warped  his  soul")  but  a  travesty  of  Gau- 
guin ("he  chucked  it  all  to  become  a  painter.  .  .  .He's  be- 
haved like  a  perfect  cad  to  his  wife  and  children.  .  .the 
way  he  treats  the  people  who've  helped  him ...  is  simply 
beastly").  After  the  success  of  Of  Human  Bondage. 
Maugham  decided  to  base  his  next  novel  entirely  on 
Gauguin — a  project  that  necessitated  giving  up  his  work 
as  a  spy  in  Switzerland ,  at  the  height  of  World  War  I ,  and 
going  to  Tahiti  in  search  of  local  color. 

Most  of  Maugham's  research  for  The  Moon  and  Six- 
pence was  done  by  his  shifty  American  companion,  Ger- 
ald Haxton,  who  would  scour  the  local  bars  for  tall 
stories  about  the  perfect  cad  who  had  died  of  drink  and 
morphine,  had  run  up  bills  all  over  the  island,  and  carried 
on  a  hate  campaign  against  the  local  priests  and  colonial 
administrators.  Years  later,  I  remember  Maugham 
boasting  how  he  and  Haxton  had  driven  to  Papeete, 
where  in  a  flyblown  bungalow  belonging  to  the  children 
of  Gauguin's  landlord  they  had  discovered  a  glass  door 
painted  by  the  artist.  Six  panes  depicting  a  whimsical 
rabbit  and  a  bare-breasted  woman  holding  a  breadfruit 
were  all  that  remained  of  an  elaborate  decorative 
scheme.  Maugham  bought  it  for  200  francs  and  stuck  it 
in  his  study  at  Cap  Ferrat;  he  sold  it  in  1 962  for  $37,400. 
History  would  have  been  better  served,  Stuckey  growls, 
if  the  writer  had  photographed  his  find  in  situ  and  not  jet- 
tisoned the  bottom  section. 

Maugham's  view  of  Gauguin  as  the  Trader  Vic  of 
modem  art  has  inspired  many  a  bored  businessman  to  en- 
vision escaping  to  a  never-never  land  in  the  South  Seas, 
especially  when  Kon  Tiki  added  another  dimension  to 
the  Gauguinesque  myth:  the  swish  of  surf  on  the  silver 
strand;  topless  vahines  dispensing  dolcefa  niente  to  mid- 
dle-aged dropouts.  How  Gauguin,  that  sardonic  Utopian, 
would  have  despised  the  dreams  that  his  example  in- 
spired. Brettell  rightly  complains  that  his  art  has  come  to 
be  admired  for  "reasons  that  he  would  find  loathsome  or 
trivial,"  and  he  bids  us  imagine  "the  snide  invective" 
that  one  of  today's  eight-figure  sales  would  invoke. 

For  all  that  he  was  unable  to  endow  his  drunken  boor 
of  a  Gauguin  (Strickland  he  called  him)  with  the  least 
glimmer  of  greatness,  Maugham  went  to  the  trouble 
of  visiting  Tahiti;  this  was  more  than  most  Gauguin  ex- 
perts ever  bothered  to  do.  Most  academics  preferred 
to  stay  put,  bickering  over  stylistic  and  chronological 


niceties,  coming  to  blows  over  questions  of 
authenticity. 

As  a  result,  the  artist's  image  and  reputation 
came  to  be  in  dire  need  of  reappraisal.  The  or- 
ganizers of  the  current  show  have  approached 
their  task  with  exemplary  ardor,  leaving  no  fact 
or  theory  or  attribution  unquestioned ,  none  of  the 
fiora  or  fauna  or  phantasmagoria  unidentified. 
As  well  as  reviewing  all  relevant  records  and 
documents,  they  submitted  every  potential 
exhibit  to  exhaustive  scientific  examination. 
They  studied  the  hundreds  of  sources  the  artist 
drew  upon.  They  traced  his  subjects  back  to  the 
Polynesian  customs  and  ancient  religious  beliefs 
Gauguin  claimed  to  have  learned  as  he  lay  in  bed 
with  his  mistress,  Tehamana.  And  for  the  first  time 
they  diligently  unearthed  all  his  fascinating  and 
underappreciated  writing,  much  of  it  unpublished 
or  long  out  of  print .  Hence  their  unexpected  con- 
clusion that  the  alter  ego  of  the  artist  was  not  so 
much  a  banker  as  a  writer.  Brettell  goes  on  to 
claim  that  Gauguin's  "striving  for  the  ideal  did 
not  take  place  only  within  the  arena  of  art.  This 
constant  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  colonial  gov- 
ernment was .  .  .  part  of  his  search  for  a  Uto- 
pia on  earth ...  no  less  important  for  having 
been  futile." 

The  organizers  also  made  a  point  of  visiting 
most  of  the  stops  on  Gauguin's  escape  route  from 
bourgeois  civilization:  Martinique,  Brittany,  Pro- 
vence, Tahiti,  and  finally  Hiva-Oa  (part  of  the 
most  remote  island  group  on  earth),  where  the 
artist  busied  himself  with  his  last  total  work  of 
art,  the  famous  House  of  Pleasure,  and  where 
he  died  in  1903. 

Ever  since  he  first  kicked  over  the  traces, 
Gauguin  had  always  had  a  following,  but  it 
was  only  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  that  the 
enormous  significance  of  his  instinctive  ge- 
nius began  to  be  recognized — in  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia  as  well  as  in 
France — by  a  new  generation  of  painters —  f 
above  all,  Picasso,  who  at  the  start  of  his 
career  filched  almost  as  much  from  Gau- 
guin as  Gauguin  had  filched  from  his  pre- 
cursors. Didn't  both  artists  have  an  innate 
ability  to  digest  stylistic  borrowings  and 
come  up  with  a  synthesis  of  the  utmost  origi 
nality?  If  Picasso  acknowledged  his  debts  to 
Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh  while  he  unaccount- 
(Text  continued  on  page  248) 


Gauguin's  ornamental  impulses  are 
clear  in  the  detail,  right,  of  Ancien 
Culte  mahorie,  1893.  Opposite:  His 
dark  power  is  exemplified  in  the 
1898  print  Three  Figures,  detail. 
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HEAT  WAVE 
FIOWER  POWER 


^Ji8ii^ 


Decorating  and  fashion 

^  take  off  from  Gauguin  in  new 

directions  as  a  striking  floral  carpet  meets  a 

^carfofsilk  chiffon  with  large -as -life  embroidered  roses 


HEAT  WAVE 

BOLD  STROKES,  SIMPLE  STRUCTURES 


Architect  Hugh  NewellJacobsen  goes  native  with  a  winsome 
pavilion  for  alfresco  dining  under  the  rustling  palm  fronds. 
The  mood  is  relaxed,  lighthearted,  even 
plagfiil — design  takes  a  holidag 
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Jacobsen's  bohio  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was  aspired 
by  both  Spanish  and  local  architecture.  Opposite:  A  good- 
enough-to-eat  ceramic  apple,  flown  in  from  Italy,  on  a  sea 
blue  Confetti  plate  from  Gordon  Foster,  New  York.  Right^ 
On  the  banquette  Jay  Spectre's  glazed  chintz  for  Kobert 
Allen,  batik  pillow  from  China  Seas,  and  a  madras 
plaid  from  Ralph  Lauren.  Details,  page  253. 
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HEAT  WAVE 
SUNSTRUCK  COLOR 


tjxuberaut  blossoms,  exotic 
JauncL  bold  colors-almost  as         ^ 
Gauguin  painted  tliem,  A  floral  fabric 
echoes  the  red  sarong  in  Ta  Orana  Maria 
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HEAT  WAVE 
SUMMER  REVERIES,  SUMMER  TABLES 

BiiiujiiHi  llw  Tahitian  spirit  lo  the  table — 

faneiful  eerantics  that  re-create  the 

co/ors  and  shapes  of  the  tropics 
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Tropical  l^eives  in  Chelsea  plate  by 

Mottoliecieh  (details,  page  253). 

Opposite:  Gauguin's  Ihe  Meal,  or 

'ihe  Bananas,  1891,  detail,  Musee 

d'Orsay,  Paris. 
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HEAT  WAVE 

FRINGE  ON  THE  MOVE 


Uresses  and  fiiniiture  grow 

fringes — a  chair  sprouts  a  tJuitch  fiara.^  % 

a  beach  stool  tarns  up  in  a  hula  skirt 
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High  seas  in  Haute 
Normandy:  A  grass- 
skirted  table  and  stool,  o 
pot,  and  a  three-legged 
table  are  among 
Elizabeth  Garouste's 
exotic  designs.  The  two 
murals  are  by  Gerard 
Garouste. 
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artist  in  his  studio.  The  pdfnting  is 
The  Annunciation,  one  of  Gerard's . 
works  inspired  by  The  Divine  Comev 
'^^^''osite  above:  The  Goroustes- ,  ; 
"enhjry  manor  house.  Oppoi 
'^''     '    fK'c  office  with  (    ^ 
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fter  a  painful  start  to 
his  career  (his  first  exhibition  was  in  1969. 
and  he  wasn't  given  another  for  ten  years), 
Gerard  Garouste's  creative  urge  has 
swelled  in  direct  proportion  to  his  reputa- 
tion and  success .  From  dawn ,  when  he  gets 
up  for  the  early  morning  light,  until  dusk, 
when  he  leaves  his  studio  and  returns 
home,  his  painting  is  accompanied  by  mu- 
sic of  unimaginable  megawattage  blasting 
out  of  speakers  standing  on  either  side  of  an 
enormous  fireplace.  But  the  work  doesn't 
stop  when  the  sun  goes  down.  In  the  living 
room  the  walls,  the  telephone,  even  the 
ceiling  are  splattered  with  paint  from  Ge- 
rard's hyperactive  brush.  There's  a  hand- 
some printing  press  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  so  in  the  odd  moment  between  din- 
ner and  coffee  and  playing  with  his  chil- 
dren he  can  run  off  multiple  editions. 
"Painting  is  not  my  work,  it  is  my  plea- 
sure. My  best  moments  are  when  I'm 
working  surrounded  by  my  family  and 
friends — a  bit  like  a  grandmother  who  sits 
in  her  chair  knitting  while  her  family  re- 
counts the  day's  events." 

Gerard  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  bought 
their  white-shuttered  Normandy  manor 
house  four  years  ago  so  that  he  could  con- 
centrate on  his  paintings  and  sculptures  in 
the  tranquillity  of  the  countryside.  The 
house  was  built  by  a  man  who  trained  birds 
for  Louis  XIV  and  rebuilt  in  the  eighteenth 
century  after  a  fire.  Now  because  of  the 
Garoustes'  prodigious  combined  output,  it 
has  evolved  into  a  series  of  workshops. 
Two  years  ago  they  converted  a  stable  into 
a  large  high-ceilinged  studio  where  Ge- 
rard works  on  as  many  as  forty  paintings 
at  once. 

For  Elizabeth  the  move  to  the  country 
has  been  a  compromise,  and  on  most  days 
she  makes  an  hour-long  journey  through 
Haute  Normandy  into  Paris  to  join  Mattia 
Bonetti,  her  partner  in  decorating  and  fur- 
niture design.  Past  triumphs  of  their  col- 
laboration include  the  restaurant  of  the 
Palace  nightclub.  Christian  Lacroix's 
boldly  colored  salon  on  the  rue  du  Fau- 
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bourg-Saint-Honore  and  Geopoly,  Paris's 
hippest  hangout  for  the  modeling  crowd. 
At  the  moment,  they  are  working  on  the  in- 
stallation for  an  exhibition  for  the  Fonda- 
tion  Cartier,  which  sponsors  contemporary 
artists.  An  exhibition  of  their  pieces  at  Fur- 
niture of  the  Twentieth  Century  showroom 
in  New  York  opens  on  May  15.  Elizabeth 
also  runs  the  Garouste  household  and  over- 
sees the  schooling  of  Olivier,  age  eight, 
and  Guillaume,  thirteen. 

"Sometimes  it  is  frustrating  having  to 
travel  so  much,  but  I  have  an  office  upstairs 
and  a  room  in  the  attic  where  I  make  work 
in  terra-cotta,"  explained  Elizabeth,  who 


The  house  was 
l)uih  by  a  man  who 
trained  birds  for 
Louis  XIV  and  has 
evolved  into  a  series 
ol  workshops 
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What  decoration 
there  is  could  never 
be  described  as 
fiinslied 

has  built  a  career  out  of  designing  bizarre 
furniture  with  mutant  shapes  and  forms 
that  are  frequently  molded  in  papier-ma- 
che. "We  use  a  factory  in  Italy  run  by  old 
men  who  normally  produce  floats  for  local 
carnivals  and  festivals.  I  think  they  are  a 
little  bemused  by  us." 

Indeed,  Elizabeth  and  Mattia  Bonetti 
were  described  as  New  Barbarians  after  the 
first  exhibition,  in  1980,  of  their  con- 
sciously "prehistoric"  designs,  which 
made  use  of  rough  wood  and  twine  and  a 
favorite  medium,  papier-mache,  to  simu- 
late stone.  Some  of  the  more  humorous 
pieces  were  chairs  with  hula-girl  grass 
skirts  and  a  side  table  supported  by  potbel- 
lied, saggy-breasted  caryatids. 

nimals  are  every- 
where in  the  house. 
An  outsize  black  dog 
called  Vasco  ambles 
amiably  around,  and 
the  dining  room 
houses  a  guinea  pig 
and  a  hamster.  The 
humans  have  yet  to 
colonize  this  ex- 
tremely cold  room,  preferring  to  eat  in  the 
simple  farmhouse  kitchen,  which  is 
reached  by  passing  through  the  rug-strewn 
library.  The  library  is  the  domain  of  the 
Garoustes'  cat.  which  stealthily  prowls  the 
shelves  stuffed  with  books.  On  the  walls  of 
this  sage-green  room  hang  engravings  for  a 
book  Gerard  did  on  his  printing  press.  Up- 
stairs in  Elizabeth's  study  lives  a  striped 
squirrel  in  a  cage  she  designed.  When 
asked  its  name.  Olivier  replied  haughtily. 
"I  do  not  know  its  name,  as  it  belongs  to 
my  brother." 

The  stylistic  influences  in  the  house  are 
African  and  Oriental.  Elizabeth  collects 
African  textiles,  which  are  draped  over  the 
chairs  and  anything  else  that  needs  camou- 
flage. Gerard's  father  deals  in  Far  Eastern 
goods  and      (Text  cotuinued  on  page  248) 
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Art  is 
everywhere: 

Top  row  from  left: 

In  the  corner, 

Elizabeth's 

"prehistoric"  blue 

lamp  and 

Geiard'b  plaster 

inoquette  on  the 

floor.  Studies  for 

paint'ngs.  A  detail 

of  Gerard's  pastel, 

The  Mirror.  A 

maquette  for 

Defying  the  Sun, 

against  a 

Chinese  screen 


Bottom  row  from 

left:  Hats  and  sack 

form  a  back-hall 

stiil  life.  Gerard's 

Beotrice  Portinari. 

Another  figure 

from  Defying  the 

Sun.  A  Lune 

lump  by  Garouste 

and  Bonetti  shines 

on  a  Bottom-like 

figure  by  Gerard. 
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The  main 

influences 

for  his 

monumental 

landscapes 

with 

obscure 

figures 

flitting 

about  are 

Dante's 

Inferno 

and  the 

music  of 

the  Russian 

composer 

Arvo  Part 
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Dramatic  positioning: 

Michael  Chow  poses 
beside  o  black  lacquer 
pedestal  by  Eileen  Gray 
which  holds  a  vase  by 
Jean  Dunand.  Opposite: 
Detail  of  a  tortoiseshell, 
ivory,  and  ebony  cabinet 
by  Jacques  Emile 
Ruhlmann. 
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Artful  details:  A 

drawing  of  Tina 

Chow  by  Jean 

Michel  Basquiat 

in  the  guest  book 

of  the  New  York 

restaurant.  Below: 

In  the  Kyoto 

restaurant  a 

chair  by  Rene 

Prou  echoes 

the  silvery 

Keith  Haring 

mural. 


ith  the  opening  last 
year  of  his  Kyoto  res- 
taurant. Michael  Chow 
has  built  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  His  Mr. 
Chow  restaurants  in  London.  New  York.  Los  Angeles,  and 
now  Kyoto  have  rewritten  most  of  the  rules  in  the  business  of 
serving  food.  But  the  restaurants  are  just  the  most  public  facet 
•of  Chow"s  world,  and  the  ideas  that  have  brought  them  such 
renown  are  indivisible  from  those  Chow  applies  to  every  as- 
pect of  his  life. 

Chow  expresses  himself  wittily,  cryptically,  with  apt  epi- 
grams for  complex  ideas.  Conversation  takes  on  the  atmo- 


sphere of  a  chess  game  or  a  gentle  but  rapid  interrogation. 
Film  director  Billy  Wilder  calls  him  "  "an  original,  a  man  with 
a  mind  of  his  own.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  engage  in  a  verbal  duel 
with  that  guy."  His  friend  photographer  David  Bailey  ex- 
plains. ""He  has  tunnel  vision  when  he  believes  in  something. 
You  understand  the  Long  March  w  hen  you  talk  to  Michael. " " 
Chow  himself  has  said.  "Most  businesses  are  run  on  the 
principle  that  the  customer  is  always  right.  My  philosophy  is 
the  opposite."  Another  friend,  artist  Julian  Schnabel.  con- 
firms this.  "I  think  Michael  is  a  somewhat  misanthropic  res- 
taurateur. But  I  say  that  with  affection  and  respect.  He  is  a 
critical  person,  which  comes  with  pros  and  cons.  His  stan- 
dards are  high,  and  he  pursues  what  he  believes  in  to  the  lim- 
it." Chow  simply  quotes  William  Blake:  "The  more 
personal,  the  more  universal." 

Michael  Chow  is  of  slight  build.  He  sports  a  distinctive 
walrus  mustache  and  hair  alternately  long  or  short  and 
slicked.  His  hands  are  small  with  fine  fingers,  his  dress  dis- 
creetly dandified.  He  would  be  the  first  to  remind  you  that 
Beau  Brummell  was  not  flamboyant. 

No  sooner  is  the  subject  of  dress 
broached  than  Chow  reveals  his  passion 
for  refinement  and  quality  .  From  collar 
to  shoes,  every  detail  represents  an  act 
of  choice:  "The  shirt  collar  is  impor- 
tant. Once  the  width  is  determined,  the 
rest  follows.  Make  it  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  out.  and  you  destroy  the  whole 
thing. "  Even  his  shoelaces  represent  an 
ultimate:  "Hermes,  silk,  different 
widths,  different  colors,  including 
white.  Tina  found  them  for  me  and 
bought  the  entire  stock."  Tina,  his 
wife,  is  a  half- American  and  half-Japa- 
nese beauty  with  a  considerable  sense 
of  style,  w  hich  she  is  currently  applying 
to  her  new  venture  in  jewelry  design. 

Chow  recognizes  his  intense  pursuit 
of  style  as  a  part  of  his  search  for  an 
identity,  which  began  with  a  dramatic 
rupture  from  his  country  and  his  family 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  was  bom  in  1938  in  Shanghai,  "the 
New  York  of  China. " "  His  father  was  a  highly  revered  classi- 
cal Peking  Opera  actor,  a  stage  celebrity  from  age  six.  creator 
of  major  roles,  author  of  three  hundred  plays.  At  thirteen 
Chow  was  sent  to  boarding  school  in  England.  It  was  ulti- 
mately for  his  w  ell-being .  for  his  father  w  as  to  suffer  persecu- 
tion and  death  during  the  Cultural  Revolution.  "It  was  tough 
forme."  he  says.  "I  suffered  an  identity  crisis.  But  I  learned 
to  be  a  survivor."  He  developed  a  determination  to  ex- 
cel, to  be  "the  best  in  the  world"  at  whatever  he  did  in  trib- 
ute to  the  image  he  has  cherished,  with  some  awe.  of  his 
father.  "I  have  a  professional  refugee  mentality."  he  claims 


^'He  has  tunnel  vision,'^  explains  David  Bailey,  '^ou 
understand  the  Long  March  when  you  talk  to  MichaeP' 
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Deco  devotion:  A  smau 

selection  of  the  eggshell  end  lacquer 
pieces  by  Duncnd  in  Chow's 
New  York  apartment. 
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with  characteristic  self-deprecating  irony. 

Chow  spent  three  years  at  art  college  in 
London,  then  pursued  a  spasmodic  career 
as  an  artist  and  an  actor.  His  first  role,  in 
1957,  was  as  a  Chinese  laundry  delivery 
boy.  His  innate  sense  of  elegance  was  al- 
ready in  evidence,  despite  his  relatively 
limited  means.  Artist  Peter  Blake  recalls 
"first  meeting  Michael  in  the  autumn  of  1957,  when  Dick 
Smith  and  I  shared  a  flat  together  in  Chiswick.  Michael  li\  ed 
nearby  in  a  garage  behind  a  house  in  which  Victor  Pasmore 
had  lived.  Michael  and  his  friends  were  extremely  elegant.  1 
remember  dinner,  cushions  on  the  floor,  the  empty  space,  a 
Chinese  meal  cooked  on  a  burner  on  the  floor.  He  had  style 
then,  even  in  a  garage."  By  the  late  si.xties  he  had  a  larger 
apartment,  but  his  aesthetic  remained  as  rigorous. 

Grace  Coddington.  his  former  wife,  now  design  director  of 
Calvin  Klein,  recalls.  "When  I  met  him.  he  wanted  and  had 
nothing.  When  we  lived  together,  we  had  four  chopsticks, 
two  plates,  two  chairs,  a  bed.  a  pot.  and  a  fr\  ing  pan — no  pic- 
tures, nothing.  Only  when  he  started  the  restaurants  did  he  be- 
come a  collector."  In  an  interview  in  a  1977  intemation.il 
edition  of  Newsweek  Chow  described  u ith  sharp  iron>  the 
seeming  inevitability  of  his  career:  "Being  Chinese  in  the 
West  is  very  limiting.  It's  either  a  Chinese  restaur.mt  or  a 
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A  harmonic 
convergence:  The  living 
room  of  the  New  York 
apartment  full  of  furniture 
by  Ruhlmann.  The 
photograph  on  the  stand 
is  by  Helmut  Newton. 
Opposite  above:  Cy 
Twombly's  contribution  to 
the  guest  book.  Opposite 
inset:  Michael  Chow  in  a 
characteristic  attitude  of 
concentration. 
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Polished  personal  appointments: 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  Antique  Mont 
Blanc  pens  rest  on  a  gilded  mirror. 
A  dressing  table  by  Dunand  and  Ruhlmann. 
Animal  magnetism  in  a  detail  of  a 
cabinet  by  Ruhlmann,  Dunand,  and  Jean 
Lambert-Rucki.  A  Sevres  cup  and  saucer 
by  Ruhlmann  on  a  Dunand  table.  Left: 
The  restaurants'  matchbooks  reproduce 
a  1969  Hockney  portrait  of  Chow. 


laundn-  and  so  I  chose  to  open  a  restaurant. " " 
The  original  Mr.  Chow  opened  in  London 
twenty  years  ago.  on  Valentine's  Day. 
1968.  Chow  set  the  tone  with  his  stylish  de- 
cor, intimate,  carefully  considered  lighting, 
art  on  the  walls,  and  an  artist  clientele.  He 
commissioned  artist  friends  to  create  works 
for  the  restaurant,  their  fees  a  credit  to  be 
consumed.  Jim  Dine  painted  five  hearts  for 
Valentine's  Day  and,  as  he  was  shortly  tore- 
turn  to  the  United  States,  burned  his  wa\ 
through  his  credit  with  a  quick-fire  succes- 
sion of  parties.  Peter  Blake  painted  a  Pop 
group  portrait.  Frisco  and  Lorenzo  Wong  & 
Wildmon  Michael  Chow,  which  now-  hangs 
in  the  New  York  restaurant,  and  adorned  it 
with  the  kitsch  chinoiserie  so  notably  absent 
from  the  decor.  Patrick  Caulfield  painted  a 
big  nude.  Dick  Smith  made  a  metal  wall 
sculpture.  Clive  Barker  created  his  silvered 
bronze  Peking  Duck.  "  "My  restaurant  started 
like  a  party,  every  night  a  party  that  goes  on 
forever."  quipped  Chow.  The  Los  Angeles 
restaurant  opened  in  1974.  New  York  fol- 
lowed in  1979.  "I  was  trying  to  build  a  coun- 
try forme.  I  feel  secure  in  my  restaurants." 
Chow  talks  passionately  of  abstract  ideals 
yet  remains  acutely  perceptive  to  light, 
sound,  color,  and  texture.  "I  like  the  sound 
of  walking  on  carpet,  over  fine  floor- 
boards." he  says,  "a  certain  creak  between 
shoes  and  floorboards  underneath — half 
movie,  half  reality. 

■"My  big  thing  is  lighting  to  create  a  feel- 
ing. The  colors,  textures,  and  surfaces  are 
chosen  to  fit  the  lighting."  For  the  New 
■^'ork  restaurant  he  selected  tiles  of  white 
marble,  a  warm  white  gloss  lacquer  for  the 
walls.  "I  wanted  it  to  be  translucent,  like  a 
swimming  pool  at  night  or  a  film  noir. 

In  creating  interiors  Chow  follows  certain 
principles  hut  avoids  formulas.  In  his  restau- 
rants he  devises  seductive  spaces  by  apply- 
ing a  principle  he  explains  with  reference  to  an  instruction 
supposedly  given  by  John  Ford  to  John  Wayne:  "Don't  an- 
noy the  audiencel  Just  walk  through  the  picture.  Til  let  you 
know  when  I  want  you  to  do  something  special."  "This  is 
easier  said  than  done."  says  Chow.  "When  you  design  some- 
thing, make  it  neutral;  let  people  walk  through.  Not  every- 
thing must  be  a  statement.  But  when  you  do  something 
sfiecial.  make  it  magic." 

The  new  K\  oto  restaurant     f  Text  continued  on  page  252) 


Some  things  have  their  places  waiting,'^  says  Chow. 
A  trye  collector  wills  certain  pieces  to  become  his^^ 
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Elegant  severity: 

In  a  niche  in  the 
Neo-Gothic       fefe;;. 
bedroom  a  19 
Warhol  pointing 
atop  o  Dunond 
""  '>inet.  The  chair  is 

Ruhlmonn,  the 

codile  shoes 
from  G.  S.  Cleverley 
in  London. 


FRANCOIS  HALARD 


Family  influences:  The  entrance  hall,  above,  with  an 
antique  rocking  horse  lent  by  the  author's  brother  and 
Neo-Gothic  furniture  purchased  from  his  brother-in-law. 
Opposite  above:  The  author  with  part  of  his  pig  collection. 
Opposite  below:  The  Castle  seen  from  the  main  drive. 
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Photographer 
Christopher  Simon  Sykes 

explains  his  family  s 
eccentric  Gothic-style 

"castle"  overlooking  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds.  Once 
dilapidated  and 
alle^'edlv  hannted,  this 

)roiid  inheritance  of  the 
third  son  is  now  the 
favored  hideaway  for 
relaxing  weekends  and 
festive  liotise  parties 
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hen  I  was  in  my  ear- 
ly twenties  and  dat- 
ing a  girl  of  whom 
my  father  particularly 
approved,  lie  would 
bring  me  up  to  the  Cas- 
tle— a  place  he  knew  I 
loved — and  say,  "If  you 
marry  that  girl.  I  will  give 
you  the  Castle."  I  never 
took  him  seriously. 
The  Castle  is  a  farmhouse  situated  high 
on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  a  bank  of  chalk 
hills.  It  commands  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  surrounding  countryside,  overlooking 
Sledmere  House,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the 
Sykes  family.  It  was  built  in  1778  by  my 
namesake.  Sir  Christopher  Sykes,  from 
plans  by  John  Carr  of  York.  He  designed  it 
as  a  folly,  or  eye-catcher,  since  it  occupies 
a  strategic  position  u  the  landscaping  of 
Sledmere  Park  as  drawn  up  by  Lancelot 
"Capability"  Brown.  The  original  plans 
called  for  pavilions  on  either  side  of  the 
main  block.  But  all  that  was  completed 
vvas  the  central  portion — two  castellated 
towers  in  the  Gothic  style  adjoining  a  great 


arched  doorway.  The  Castle  is  often  hard 
to  see  in  the  morning  when  it  is  in  shadow. 
In  the  late  afternoon  and  early  evening, 
however,  when  the  dying  sun  finally  hits 
its  twin  towers,  it  is  lit  up  like  a  beacon, 
visible  for  miles  around. 

The  Castle  was  later  offered  to  me  agam 
by  my  eldest  brother  \\  ho  had  toyed  with 
the  idea  of  living  there  himself  before  de- 
ciding it  was  not  for  him  after  all.  He  then 
promptly  changed  his  mind  and  took  it 
back.  It  was  a  smart  decision.  The  day 
came  when  living  on  top  of  my  father  in  the 
family  home  became  unbearable,  and  my 
brother  began  to  make  elaborate  plans  to 
move.  Roofers,  plumbers,  electricians, 
and  painters  moved  into  the  Castle.  .Archi- 
tects drew  up  ambitious  plans.  .-X  flagpole 
was  all  but  planted  when  m\  father  decided 
to  die.  The  mo\e  was  abandoned.  After  a 
suitable  interlude  I  made  a  cautious  ap- 
proach, and  a  few  months  later,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1982.  the  keys  to  the  Castle  were 
mine.  They  could  not  have  come  into  my 
hands  at  a  more  opportune  moment,  for  in 
September  of  that  year  I  married. 

Belinda  and  I  decided  to  approach  the 


somewhat  daunting  problem  of  the  Castle 
ver>'  slowly.  My  brother  had  left  it  in  what 
is  known  as  builder's  order,  leaving  us  to 
paint,  decorate,  and  furnish — no  mean 
task  considering  its  size  and  our  limited 
budget.  As  far  as  the  latter  was  concerned, 
the  location  was  very  much  in  our  favor. 
The  farther  away  one  is  from  London,  the 
cheaper  things  become,  with  no  loss  of — 
and  often  a  nse  in — quality.  We  started 
with  the  painting,  carried  out  by  a  local 
family  firm.  Dobson  &  Son  of  Driffield, 
which  had  just  completed  the  somewhat 
grander  job  of  gilding  the  ceiling  of  the 
1 20-foot  library  in  the  big  house.  Since  the 
northern  light  is  cold  we  chose  to  use  a  se- 
ries of  warm  bright  colors  throughout  the 
house,  painted  on  in  a  wash  in  the  Italian 
style.  Mr.  Dobson  understood  at  once — 
but  no  expensive  oil-based  paints  and 
scumble  glazes  for  him.  He  used  emulsion 
paints  diluted  like  watercolors.  applied 
wet.  finished  with  a  dry  brush.  The  final  ef- 
fect was  exactly  what  we  wanted. 

The  next  stage  involved  much  begging 
and  borrowing  and  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
genuity, often  both  combined.  I  was  forev- 
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wWilh  the  exception 
of  a  large  community  of  mice 
and  a  short  stay 
by  a  pop  gronp.  the  honse 
liad  not  been  hved  in 

for  twenty  years 


Outdoor 

pleasures:  Lily  Sykes 
and  a  friend,  opposite, 
create  a  splash  in  the 
garden.  Top:  Guests 
breakfasting  on  the 
terrace  on  a  sunny 
Sunday.  Above  left: 
The  terrace  table  with 
fresh  butter  and  eggs 
from  the  farm.  Above 
right:  Babars  resting 
on  an  18th-century 
library  steps  chair;  a 
Shaker  pig  standing 
guard.  Left:  In  the 
utility  room  flowers 
from  the  garden  of  the 
big  house  await 
arrangement.  The  pig 
was  custom-made  in 
New  York,  the  tiles 
are  by  artist 
Jonathan  Heale. 
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Purloined  prizes: 

Belinda  and  Lily 
Sykes,  right,  reading 
together  in  the 
drawing  room  on  the 
sofa  Sykes  finagled 
fronn  his  brother's 
bedroom.  Below:  In 
the  Blue  Hall,  a  Neo- 
Gothic  side  table  with 
a  portrait  and  bust  of 
Sykes's  grandfather. 
The  pot  was  found  in 
the  attic  of  the  big 
house.  Opposite:  A 
view  from  the  drawing 
room  across  the  Blue 
Hall  to  the  study.  The 
leather  side  chair  was 
a  wedding  gift;  the 
club  fender  allows 
close  warming 
by  the  fire. 


er  padding  about  the  big  house  with  one 
eye  open  for  things  I  considered  might  be 
surplus  to  my  brother's  requirements.  On 
one  occasion,  for  example,  he  made  the 
mistake  of  suggesting  I  needed  a  sofa  in  a 
particular  place.  Did  I  know  of  one  that 
might  be  suitable,  he  asked.  "Well,  yes,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  do,"  I  replied.  "It's  in 
your  bedroom,  at  the  end  of  your  bed  actu- 
ally. The  one  you  put  vour  clothes  on.  You 
never  sit  on  it."  He  scarcely  had  time  to 
nod  his  assent  before  I'd  enlisted  the  help 
of  two  able-bodied  guests  and  whisked  it 
out  of  his  room  and  into  its  new  home.  He 
learned  to  curb  his  tongue. 

When  we  finally  moved  into  the  Castle 
in  the  early  summer  of  1 985 ,  it  was  painted 
and  partly  furnished.  Mitzi  Addison,  an  el- 
derly Austrian  lady  who  had  worked  for 
my  mother,  moved  in  with  us  to  make  cur- 
tains and  covers.  My  brother-in-law,  a 
cabinetmaker  by  trade,  also  came  along. 
With  the  exception  of  a  large  community 
of  mice  and  a  short  occupation  many  years 
previously  by  a  pop  group  with  which  my 
younger  brother  was  then  involved,  the 
house  had  not  been  lived  in  for  twenty 
years — since  the  demise  of  old  Cecil  Por- 
ritt,  the  previous  tenant,  whose  ghost  was 
thought  by  many  in  the  village  to  haunt  the 
place.  (We  had  dealt  with  this  problem  the 
•^receding  Christmas  w  hen  we  had  solemn- 
V  vv;'!ked  around  the  house  with  a  Catholic 


priest,  chanting  and  sprinkling  hoh  water 
in  each  room.)  For  the  first  three  days  of 
our  occupancy  the  cold  and  damp  of  for- 
mer years  seemed  to  cling  to  the  house .  But 
as  fires  blazed  in  ever\  grate  and  the  human 
presence  began  to  make  itself  felt,  the  Cas- 
tle gradually  began  to  thaw  out  and  feel  in- 
habited. Suddenly  we  felt  welcome  there, 
and  after  our  first  ten  days  we  felt  as  though 
we  had  lived  there  a  lifetime. 

Even  though  we  only  get  to  spend  up  to 
four  months  a  year  at  the  Castle,  every  mo- 
ment of  that  time  is  a  joy  in  spite  of  the  rain 
and  fog  and  howling  gales  which  usually 
assail  us  (the  east  Yorkshire  coast  is  not 
noted  for  its  climate) .  It  is  a  time  for  w  alks, 
for  reading  and  cooking,  for  catching  more 
than  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  friends,  and  for  our 
daughter.  Lily,  to  learn  about  the  countr\ . 

The  Castle  surprises  everybody  who  vis- 
its it.  as  well  as  some  who  ha\e  not.  Once 
when  Belinda,  a  tele\ ision  producer  who 
then  worked  for  the  BBC.  returned  to  her 
office,  a  colleague  asked.  "Do  you  have  a 
title  or  something?"  "No."  she  replied, 
"what  do  you  mean^""  "Well."  he  said, 
"when  I  rang  up  the  number  \ou  left  and 
asked  to  speak  to  you.  a  grand  voice  said. 
T'm  afraid  that  madam  is  at  the  Castle  and 
will  not  be  returning  to  the  big  house  till 
later."  ""  How  could  they  ever  have 
guessed  that  w  orking  among  them  w  as  the 
chatelaine  of  a  countrs  castle .'  A 
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The  almost-lost  art  of  the  illustrated  letter  is  kept  alive 

by  a  coterie  of  correspondents  around  the  world 
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HUGH  CASSON 


An  architect, 
painter,  and 
author  and 
illustrator  of  many 
books.  Sir  Hugh 
Casson  frequently 
exhibits  his  work 
in  London  and 
elsewhere.  He  has 
recently  retired  as 
president  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  a  post  he 
held  for  eight 
years.  His  latest 
book  is 

Hugh  Casson' s 
London. 


everybody  likes  getting  letters — even 
dull  ones.  A  telephone  bell  is  an  irri- 
tant, but  that  gentle  thump  on  the 
doormat  is  always  a  heart  twister.  Some- 
times the  sight  of  a  familiar,  much-loved 
hand  on  an  envelope  is  so  rewarding  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  open  it. 

I  am  of  a  generation  that  wrote  and  re- 
ceived letters  as  regularly  as 
we  brushed  our  teeth.  My  par- 
ents lived  in  India,  as  did  many 
of  my  relations.  We  children 
grew  up  in  England,  and  before 
the  days  of  airlines  we  got  to- 
gether with  our  families  only  at 
intervals  of  two  or  more  years. 
Weekly  letters — they  took  six 
weeks  each  way — were  our  only 
contact.  We  wrote  every  Sunday 
evening  at  school,  where  the  let- 
ters were  read  before  dispatch  by 
the  headmaster,  and  every  Sun- 
day afternoon  during  holidays. 

I  didn't  drop  the  habit,  nor  did 
my  parents,  until  1  left  universi- 
ty, and  I  still  handwrite  about 
five  letters  a  day,  often  on  the 
back  of  a  letter  received.  Many 
of  them  are  illustrated  with 
marginal  sketches,  a  popular 
habit  among  my  parents'  gen- 
eration, all  of  whom  learned 
to  draw  as  unselfconsciously 
as  they  learned  to  sing  or  swim 
or  play  simple  tunes  on  the  pi- 
ano. Sometimes  the  drawing 
was  just  a  decoration,  some- 
times a  descriptive  sketch, 
sometimes  a  more  elaborate 
concoction  that  needed  time  to  decipher. 

I  adopted  the  habit  as  a  child,  partly  be- 
cause I  enjoyed  drawing  and  partly  out  of 
laziness.  Drawings  are  the  best  and  most 
attractively  efficient  form  of  shorthand. 
They  can  be  witty,  disarming,  pointed,  or 
explicit.  They  are  immediately  interpreted 
and  magically  personal.  The  picture  is 
unique  to  you.  However  clumsily  drawn,  it 
is  fresh-minted  for  the  sole  enjoyment  of 
you  and  your  recipient.  Nobody  else  has 
done  it  exactly  the  same  way  or  ever  will. 
Words  get  fatigued  (Rose  Macauley  said 
all  of  them  run  downhill) — drawings  nev- 
er. Why  not  have  a  go?         Hugh  Casson 
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STEVE 
GALLOWAY 


Artist  Galloway 
met  Edward 
Henderson 
in  California, 
where  their 
correspondence 
began  in  the 
1970s.  Their 
tandem  works, 
which  look  as  if 
they  were 
illustrated  by  one 
artist,  were 
recently  exhibited 
in  Santa  Monica. 
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DIANA  EPSTEIN 


She  has  been 
sending  illustrated 
letters  since 
childhood.  When 
she's  nervous,  she 
writes  the 
alphabet  over  and 
over  in  various 
typescripts.  As  a 
result  she  can 
write  upside  down 
and  backward 
fluently.  Founder 
and  co-owner  of 
the  shop  Tender 
Buttons,  Epstein 
has  written  a 
book  and  often 
lectures  on  the 
history  of  buttons. 
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Architect  Charles  Moore  describes 

the  ei<j:hth  hxjuse  he\s  built 
jar  himself- — the  croivded 

center  of  a  croivded  life 


Charles  Moore, 
opfDosite,  by  the 
pool  at  his  home- 
and-office 
compound  in 
Austin,  Texas.  The 
plain  stucco 
exterior  of  Moore's 
house  gives  little 
hint  of  the  richness 
within,  including, 
left,  whimsical  cut- 
outs over  the 
fireplace. 


OBERTO  GILI 


Sometimes  architects  have 
at  hand  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  test  their 
most  evanescent  and  un- 
provable (that  is  to  say, 
slippery)  notions  about 
space  or  Hght  or  color  or  fit 
or  function.  The  opportu- 
nity comes  in  their  own 
houses,  with  minimum 
penalties  if  the  evanescent 
notions  slither  out  of  hand.  This  house  in 
Austin  is  the  eighth  1  have  done  for  myself 
and  presumably  one  of  the  last.  It  is  larger 
than  others  I  have  made  for  myself  and 
considerably  more  comfortable,  more  in- 
habitable, than  its  predecessors. 

Inhabiting,  as  I  claim  from  lecterns  ev- 
erywhere, is  a  basic  human  need,  not  far 
behind  eating  and  sleeping,  though  far  less 
u^iiversaily  achieved.  It  involves  a  place  of 
one's  own,  a  center  of  one's  universe, 
where  one  has  that  feeling  of  well-being 
dancers  call  being  centered.  The  archi- 
tect's task  is  not  to  make  or  purify  some  ab- 
straction, but  rather  to  design  a  stage  for 
the  centered  inhabitant,  for  him  or  her  or 
them  to  act  out  their  lives.  "Bah!  This  is 
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ostofthe 
remodeling  was  selective 

erasure,  which  left 
the  critical  act  of 

adding:  somethinQ; 


Moore's  inspirations  for  his  own 

house,  top,   nclude  the  pool  at 

architect  Geoi'^rey  Bowa's  office 

in  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka,  center, 

and  the  wagon  entrance  to  the 

Sherwood  Ranch  m  Salinas, 

California,  above. 


theaterl""  snorted  angry  Harvard  ar- 
chitecture students  when  I  first  lec- 
tured to  them  twenty  years  ago. 
and  I  would  say.  "So  be  it."  But 
by  now  1  have  an  architect-neph- 
ew. David  Weingarten.  who 
thinks  the  architecture-as-the- 
ater  figure  suggests  far  too  loose 
a  fit  and  that  architecture 
should  be  more  like  clothes, 
fitting  snug. 

My  tall  narrow  town 
house  in  Los  Angeles 
was  fitting  rather  too 
tightly  around  me  four 
years  ago:  I  had  been  or- 
dered to  bed  for  several 
weeks  with  a  troublesome 
back,  and  the  walls  of  my 
sixteen-foot-wide  dwell- 
ing were  pressing  closer 
and  closer  while  I  focused 
my  mind  on  an  offer  from  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  and  the  spread — in  my 
mind  it  was  always  a  spread — I  would  in- 
habit when  I  got  there. 

When  I  did  get  there,  at  the  height  of 
Austin's  high-priced  prosperity,  the 
spreads  were  elusive;  there  were  ten-acre 
parcels  of  rather  claustrophobic  brush  too 
far  from  town  and  big  and  little  houses 
shoehomed  onto  inadequate  lots.  Where 
was  the  spread?  When  suddenly  the  wife  of 
the  dean  of  the  architecture  school,  who 
was  also  my  agent,  found  it — a  gently 
sloping  acre  of  Spanish  oak  and  post  oak  in 
a  pleasant  old  neighborhood, 
fairly  close  to  town,  where 
fancy  and  modest  houses 
mingle  comfortably.  The 
house  that  shortly  became 
mine  w  as  one  of  the  modest 
ones,  but  heavy  w  ith  preten- 
sion: it  was  all  too  easy  to 
imagine  it  as  something  a  mi- 
nor mafioso  in.  say.  New 
Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 
might  have  established  for 
his  paramour  in  l'?36.  .-Xctu- 
ally  a  nice  old  lady  had  lived 
there,  but  it  had  been  built  in 
1936.  a  two-bedroom,  one- 
bathhouse,  with  an  extra  two  bedrooms, 
bath,  and  glass  porch  added  at  some  archi- 
tectural nadir  in  1949.  But  the  oak  trees 
were  beautiful.  The  property,  zoned  for 
two  houses,  had  been  bought  by  develop- 
ers who  meant  to  make  it  for  seventeen. 
But  within  the  area  alerted  to  the  zoning 


changes  lived  something  like  44  lawyers, 
so  the  developers  were  in  full  retreat.  I 
went  hahes  with  .Arthur  .Andersson.  who 
had  come  to  Austin  to  take  charge  of  my  of- 
fice there,  and  I  had  my  spread. 

Then  it  was  time  to  design  something. 
The  process  included  architect  Richard 
Dodge  and  .Arthur  .A.ndersson  and  w  ent  on 
for  many  months.  We  decided  that  I  would 
remodel  the  existing  house,  and  we'd  add  a 
studio  and  a  smaller  house  for  Arthur.  We 
would  tr\  for  a  courtyard,  out  of  the  wind 
but  able  to  catch  the  breezes,  where  we 
could  have  a  swimming  pool.  I  had  an  im- 
age of  it.  remembering  a  long  raised  tank  at 
Geoffre\  Bawa's  office  in  Colombo.  Sri 
Lanka.  1  had  another  image,  from  an  old 
Roger  Sturte\  ant  photograph,  of  an  en- 
trance for  w  agons  to  the  Sherwood  Ranch 
in  Salinas.  California — big  but  ven.'  sim- 
ple. And  for  the  living  room  I  kept  remem- 
bering the  lift  of  wide  stairs  in  Bantry 
House  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

Curiously.  I  felt  a  kind  of  archaeolo- 
gist's morality  about  the  existing  house, 
awful  as  I  thought  it  was:  I  didn't  want  to 
cover  up  anything  or  to  change  anything 
unless  I  had  to.  Perhaps  that  qualifies  as 
frugality,  or  is  it  only  eccentricity?  How- 
ever. I  did  end  up  w  ith  all  the  window  s  left 
as  they  were,  except  two.  and  I  added  one 
big  one.  A  pitched  roof  was  added  over  the 
flat  one.  and  the  ceilings  were  removed 
along  w  ith  many  of  the  interior  partitions. 

Most  of  the  remodeling  was  very  selec- 
tive erasure.  That  left  the  critical  act  of 
adding  something,  the  dramatized  act  of 
inhabitation,  the  gesture  that  would  setde 
us  in.  It  had  to  be  a  big  gesture  to  include 
my  house.  Anhur's  house,  the  studio,  and 
the  courtyard.  That  gesture  soon  became 
an  ellipse.  The  plan  also  provided  the  best 
suggestion  for  a  house  name:  Lazy  Oval, 
or  Lazy  O  in  the  language  of  cattle  brands. 

Once  you  are  inside  my  front  door, 
which  is  Viennese  and  came  from  a  splen- 
did local  architectural  fragments  shop,  the 
curved  wall  takes  over.  Its  passage  is 
marked  by  pilasters,  with  bookshelves  be- 
tween, then  openings  to  the  kitchen,  an  al- 
cove, the  fireplace,  and  then  more  alcoves 
before  the  curve  sweeps  outdoors  again. 
The  pilasters  themselves  owe  much  to  the 
airy  suits  of  armor  on  top  of  an  early  Karl 
Friedrich  Schinkel  scheme  for  the  Neue 
Wache  in  Berlin,  except  mine  are  plywood 
(painted  by  members  of  my  class  at  the  uni- 
versity), surmounted  by  masks,  over  pilas- 
ters of  aalvanized  metal  with  dowel  fasces. 
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The  warriors'  chests  are  open  to  reveal  var- 
ious wonders,  including  giant  kachinas  my 
sister  makes  me  for  Christmas.  Long  be- 
fore the  armorial  pilasters  were  finished, 
though,  the  curved  wall  was  evoking  re- 
sponses. I  note  a  positive  one  from  Hal 
Box,  who  is  the  dean  of  the  architecture 
school  at  Austin:  "It's  like  canoeing  along 
the  steep  bank  of  a  curving  stream  toward  a 
point  out  of  sight.  1  like  canoeing,  so  I  like 
this. ' '  The  curved  wall  swings  around  past 
the  fireplace  to  the  view  out  over  the  oak 
trees.  Up  a  few  steps  is  a  seating  corner  that 
looks  out  through  the  giant  window  to  the 
courtyard,  where  wisteria  will  soon  spread 
summertime  shadow. 

The  removal  of  the  ceilings  re- 
vealed the  underside  of  the 
roof,  which  is  complex,  con- 
tradictory, and  mostly  just 
confused  and  which  I  like  to 
think  is  a  suitable  foil  to  the 
single-minded  sweep  of  the  enveloping  el- 
lipse. Also,  it  is  painted  almost  white  in 
restful  contrast  to  the  hubbub  elsewhere. 
The  floor  is  the  original  1936  wood  and 
1949  concrete  with  the  handsome  patterns 
of  mastic  left  after  the  green  asphalt  tile 
was  peeled  off  and  with  a  net  of  colors  in  a 
pattern  of  squares  and  circles  painted  over 
it  all  to  camouflage  some  of  the  more  seri- 
ous disasters.  On  it  are  kilims.  The  biggest 
rug  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  brought  home 
from  a  London  antiques  store  when  the 
dollar  was  up,  provides  the  color  scheme 
for  the  rest  of  the  room. 

On  the  high  green  wall,  facing  an  area 
for  dining,  hang  my  great-great-grandpar- 
ents Moore,  whom  I  first  remember  hang- 
ing in  my  grandfather's  stair  hall  in 
Michigan.  They  have  moved  to  California 
twice  with  me  and  to  Connecticut  not  very 
far  from  the  town  in  Vermont  where  they 
started,  and  now  they  seem  to  take  in  Texas 
with  the  same  equanimity  with  which  they 
faced  the  rest. 

A  fine  Baltic  plywood  is  the  material  for 
the  sofa  in  the  dining  area,  locally  built. 
The  design  is  the  first  in  a  series  that  owes 
something  to  Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel  and  a 
host  of  Biedermeier  designers  as  well  as  to 
really  good  plywood. 

The  fireplace  in  the  elliptical  wall  re- 
ceived no  more  than  several  coats  of  paint 
and  a  new  tile  hearth.  Above  it  is  an  over- 
mantel meant  to  house  a  few  objects  and  to 
filter  light  from  an  upper  window.  It  is 
presently  made  of  Fome-Cor  to  simplify 


the  numerous  changes  we'll  make  before 
we  get  it  just  the  way  we  want  it,  whereup- 
on it  will  be  recut  in  everlasting  plywood. 

The  kitchen  is  worth  a  note;  the  original 
was  well  made,  but  nanow  and  tight.  We 
retained  the  side  with  sink,  dishwasher,  re- 
frigerator, and  cabinets,  and  demolished 
the  opposite  wall,  which  included  a  stove. 
That  became  an  island  counter  with  a  cook- 
ing top  that  extends  to  the  elliptical  wall. 
and  additional  cabinets  were  built  along 
the  outside  wall  of  what  had  been  the  din- 
ing room.  Everything  old  and  new  was 
then  covered  with  a  marbleized  laminate, 
which  makes  the  kitchen  an  acceptable 
neighbor  to  the  living  room. 

Through  a  door  just  left  of  the  entrance  is 
my  study/dressing  room,  bedroom,  and 
bath  with  a  giant  shower,  which  is  the  only 
addition  to  the  original  house.  The  shower 
is  bright  with  a  translucent  roof,  walls  of 
metal  roofing,  and  duckboard  flooring.  A 
sliding  glass  door  separates  the  shower  and 
bedroom  and  lights  up  the  bedroom  with  a 
bright  and  even  glow.  Adjoining  the  show- 
er is  the  remodeled  bath,  the  one  place 
where  I  allowed  myself  some  fancy  sur- 
faces: stainless-steel  counter,  nickel  lava- 
tory, black  faucets.  And  on  the  walls  of 
bathroom,  bedroom,  and  study,  as  well  as 
living  room,  are  shelves  jammed  with 
books  and  objects.  The  books  are  very 
tidy,  but  the  whole  house  is  filled  with  ob- 
jects— awash  with  objects — and  that  is  its 
most  notable  characteristic. 

From  earliest  youth  I  have  collected 
things  that  appealed  to  me:  miniature 
buildings  and  figures  and  objects,  puppets 
and  cars  and  ornaments,  kachina  dolls  and 
pictures — mostly  toys.  They  are  souvenirs 
of  places  I've  been,  they  form  pieces  of 
miniature  cities  or  of  little  scenes  with 
staggering  contrasts  of  scale.  I  used  to  see 
myself  as  a  pack  rat,  and  only  lately  has 
anyone  called  me  a  collector.  So  the  next 
step  is  to  figure  out  how  to  insinuate  into 
this  house  miracles  of  organization:  vi- 
trines,  glass-top  tables,  and  new  ways  to 
look  at  little  objects  made  into  miniature 
worlds .  If  I  don 't  take  charge .  they  will .  Or 
maybe  they  have.  A  Architecture  Editor: 
Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 


Moore's  love  of  "little  objects  made 
into  miniature  worlds"  is  reflected 
in  an  installation  he  designed 
for  an  exhibition  of  toys  at  his  Hood 
Museum  at  Dartmouth  College. 
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Frank  Lloyd  Wright  said  every  building  with  a  ruol  leak: 
Leaks  are  the  least  of  it.  reports  Suzanne  Stephens 


uildings  have  always  leaked.  But  these  days 
you  can  add  problems  of  heat,  cold,  glare, 
and  noise  to  the  list  of  malfunctions  that  fre- 
quently plague  new  construction.  While  ar- 
chitects carry  on  about  new  advances  in 
design  and  technology,  the  drones  living  and 
working  in  and  around  the  new  buildings  form  their  own 
opinions  from  firsthand  experience.  Last  summer  when  the 
new  United  Airlines  terminal  designed  by  architect  Helmut 
Jahn  of  Murphy/Jahn  opened  at  Chicago's  O'Hare  Airport, 
critics  salivated  over  its  sensuous  curvilinear  forms.  But  the 
air-traffic  controllers  in  their  tower  insisted  that  glare  from 
the  terminal's  glass  roof  prevented  them  from  seeing  the 
planes.  Although  some  cynical  travelers  claimed  O'Hare's 
air  controllers  had  never  shown  that  much 
concern  about  air  traffic  before,  it  was 
clear  that  something  needed  to  be  done. 
United  ended  up  slathering  27,000  square 
feet  of  the  glass  roof  with  wax.  The  next 
step  is  to  scrape  off  the  goo  and  etch  the 
glass  with  acid  to  cut  the  glare  for  good. 

The  problem  was  fairly  minor  compared 
with  having  a  structure  collapse  (as  did 
Murphy/Jahn's  award-winning  Kemper 
Arena  in  Kansas  City  in  1 979)  or  with  hav- 
ing windows  pop  out  (as  happened  in  the 
mid  1970s  at  the  John  Hancock  tower  in 
Boston  designed  by  the  much-respected 
I.  M.  Pei  &  Partners).  Since  the  construction 
process  involves  so  many  people,  includ- 
ing builders  and  suppliers  of  materials,  the 
architect  can  hardly  be  blamed  as  the  sole 


villain  if  something  goes  terribly  wrong. 
Nevertheless,  when  it  comes  to  the  mun- 
dane matters  of  temperature,  noise,  and  the 
like,  there  is  always  the  lurking  suspicion 


The  employees  toiling 
in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  State  of  Illinois 
Center  in  Chicago 
found  Helmut  John's 
scheme  had  provided 
them  with  a 
HO-degree  sauna 
in  the  summer  months 


that  the  architect  is  more  obsessed  with  innovative  design 
than  the  comfort  of  the  building's  inhabitants.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  provided  a  favorite  role  model  for  the  profession: 
when  one  of  his  clients  complained  that  a  leak  in  the  roof 
made  dinner  guests  a  little  soggy  in  rainy  weather,  Wright 
suggested  moving  the  dining-room  table. 

Building  botch-ups  are  often  linked  to  some  adventurous 
design  feature.  Observes  Thomas  Fisher  oi  Progressive  Ar- 
chitecture magazine:  "'All  great  architects  push  their  rnateri- 
als  to  the  limit.  They  have  to  take  risks.""  But  architects  are 
also  designing  in  an  age  when  materials  and  methods  of  build- 
ing are  entering  the  marketplace  faster  than  new  wrinkle 
creams.  Like  any  purchaser  of  the  latest  bee  pollen  or  Retin- A 
cosmetic  miracle,  architects  also  want  to  believe  that  new 
building  products  and  techniques  will 
work  all  the  time. 

Sometimes  the  gap  between  faith  and 
fact  is  not  visible  right  away.  The  Faculty 
of  History  Building  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity designed  by  England"s  James  Stirling 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  twenty-year-old 
landmark  L-shaped  structure  of  brick  and 
tile  wraps  around  a  fan-shaped  glass  read- 
ing room,  and  over  the  years  it  has  come  to 
look  like  a  creature  from  the  deep.  Water 
seeping  through  apparently  porous  con- 
crete terraces  has  left  a  residue  of  chalky 
encrustations  on  the  now  grotty-looking 
glass  walls.  Elsewhere  parts  of  the  build- 
ing tiles  crumbled.  Inside  the  building  heat 
loss  and  leaks  have  created  an  atmosphere 
too  dank  even  for  the  hardy  English.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  Cambridge  University  was 
advised  that  the  requisite  repairs  would 
cost  about  £1.4  million.  A  bit  steep.  The 
suggestion  that  the  whole  building  be  torn 


down  seemed  like  a  good  idea  to  some.  But  a  hue  and  cry 
arose  from  Modernist  architects  turned  preservationists  (once 
a  contradiction  in  terms).  So  now  a  more  modified  renovation 
is  being  undertaken  at  a  cost  of  £700.000. 

Such  renovation  costs  often  lead  to  lawsuits,  as  another  of 
Murphy/Jahn's  buildings — the  three-year-old  State  of  Illi- 
nois Center  in  Chicago — has  dramatically  demonstrated. 
Soon  after  the  building's  completion,  the  employees  toiling 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  truncated  beehive's  gigantic  glass 
atrium — onto  which  their  offices  open — found  Helmut 
Jahn's  scheme  had  provided  them  with  a  1 10-degree  sauna  in 
the  summer  months.  Good  for  losing  water  weight,  bad  for 
concentration.  It  turned  out  that  the  air-conditioning  ducts 
and  ice-making  equipment  of  the  innovative  cooling  system 
were  not  big  enough.  State-hired  engineering  consultants 
charged  $10.9  million  for  the  necessary  corrections.  So  the 
state  filed  a  $20  million  suit  against  the  architects,  the  original 
engineers,  and  others  involved  in  the  project.  Since  then  Mur- 
phy/Jahn  has  sued  the  engineers. 

Some  observers  would  prefer  that  "Helmut's  Helmet"  be 
taken  to  court  on  aesthetic  grounds.  In  fact,  criticisms  of  a 
building's  function  may  really  be  about  its  looks,  but  aesthet- 
ic issues  are  hard  to  prove.  For  instance,  it  is  thought  that  the 
brouhaha  over  Lloyd's  of  London,  the  stainless-steel  and 
concrete  tube  and  pipe  assemblage  designed  by  Richard  Rog- 
ers, is  based  on  style  rather  than  function.  Underwriters 
working  in  the  building  contend  that  their  open  offices  over- 
looking the  vast  atrium  are  noisy,  drafty  in  winter,  hot  in  sum- 
mer, but  most  important  the  many  levels  hinder  the  flow  of 
business.  Many  complained  they  couldn't  find  the  entrance. 
One  of  Lloyd's  spokesmen  has  conjectured,  however,  that 
the  gripes  actually  stem  from  the  underwriters'  preference  for 
the  traditional  gentlemen's-club  look  of  the  1928  headquar- 
ters building,  which  had  been  torn  down  for  the  space-age 
structure.  Lloyd's  had  a  research  outfit  poll  the  underwriters. 
After  an  overwhelmingly  negative  response  last  fall,  it  de- 
cided to  bring  in  Fitch  &  Company,  an  architectural  firm 
with  experience  in  the  design  of  airport  terminals  and 
shopping  malls,  to  modify  the  interiors. 

One  minute  the  architect  of  a  high-profile  structure  is  a 
celebrity  lauded  by  critics,  and  the  next  a  scapegoat 
blamed  for  all  the  building's  glitches.  You  pay  a  lot  for 
public  life.  Indeed,  because  of  their  potential  liability 
for  structural  and  technical  failures,  architects  are  pay- 
ing more  than  ever  for  insurance .  John  Loss  of  the  Ar- 
chitecture and  Engineering  Performance  Information 
Center  at  the  University  of  Maryland  estimates  that 
at  least  one  claim  each  year  is  filed  against  43  to  47 
percent  of  all  insured  architectural  firms.  Now, 
however,  some  sort  of  help  is  on  the  way.  The  Maryland  cen- 
ter is  compiling  data  on  building  failures.  With  more  docu- 
mented case  studies  about  why  certain  problems  occur, 
architects  should  soon  be  able  to  learn  from  others'  mistakes 
in  ways  that  were  not  feasible  before  the  computer.  They  may 
not  be  able  to  do  much  about  grumblings  that  have  aesthetic 
underpinnings,  but  knowing  in  advance  what  works  and  what 
doesn't  should  give  them  an  edge  on  innovation.  A 
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keep  down 

on  the  farm 

once  they  had 
seen  Paree,  Gerard  Ri- 
got  decided  quite  the 
reverse  route  was  to  be 
his.  After  a  frustrated 
career  as  a  painter  and 
a  marriage  that  pro- 
duced eight  children 
and  a  divorce,  Rigot 
picked  himself  up  and 
put  down  roots  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere. 
When  making  ar- 
rangements from  Paris  to  visit  his  farm- 
house. I  called  to  suggest  I  stay  nearby. 
After  a  pause  on  the  line  I  was  told, '  'There 
is  no  nearby.'" 

Indeed.  His  pastoral  paradise  in  the  roll- 
ing hills  of  Gascony .  west  of  Toulouse,  is 
foie  gras  country  where  unlucky  ducks  are 
force-fed  corn  kernels  by  strong-armed 
peasant  women  traditionally  known  as  ga- 
veuses.  Although  these  robust  women  still 
gather  to  do  the  plucking  together,  this  is 
about  the  only  form  of  contact  from  farm  to 
farm.  It's  a  lonely  life. 

Gerard  Rigot  has  spent  twelve  years 
down  on  his  farm,  an  animal  farm  if  there 
ever  was  one.  'T  came  here  to  lose  my- 
self," Rigot  says,  as  I  settle  into  a  blue 
wolf  armchair  in  the  storybook  living 
room.  "You  were  lost  and  then  found,"  I 
say.  "Exactement,  qa  va  ensemble,"  he 
replies,  easing  into  an  elephant  armchair. 

Running  his  hand  through  a  shock  of 
gray  hair,  he  recalls,  "I  was  showing  my 
paintings  in  Paris,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
opening  I  got 
into  an  argument 
with  the  gallery 
owner,  so  I  took 


Wild 
kingdom: 

Kissing  giraffes 
form  the  back  of 
a  chair,  left,  and 
lotus  flowers, 
above,  stand  tall 
for  another. 
Details,  page 
253.  Rights 
Denise  Dessirier 
feeds  the  real 
chickens. 
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all  my  paintings  off 
the  walls  that  instant. 
Then  I  came  here.  I 
had  just  been  di- 
vorced. I  was  totally 
lost  and  thought  I'd 
try  to  start  my  life 
over  again,  raising 
sheep,  without  think- 
ing  much  about 
painting. "  The  en- 
tire house  now  looks 
like  illustrations 
come  alive  from  the 
pages  of  Aesop's  Fa- 
hles  or  The  Jungle 
Book,  with  or  Mac- 
Donald  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

■"There  was  nothing  here  when  1 
came,"  he  continues,  "only  a  rusted  car 
that  dated  from  1908 — an  Ursus — one  of 
the  first  and  proof  of  how  prosperous  the 
farm  had  been.  'Vineyards  used  to  cover 
these  hills,  but  they  have  long  since  disap- 
peared. When  I  arrived,  the  land  was  used 
only  for  pasture." 

While  Rigot's  sheep  grazed,  he  tackled 
the  farmhouse  to  make,  no  doubt,  the  first 
improvements  in  two  centuries.  A  coin 
found  in  one  of  the  walls  dated  the  house  to 
1792.  "The  king  hadn't  been  guillotined 
yet,"  Rigot  is  quick  to  specify,  the  way  the 
French  do  as  though  that  happened  only  the 
day  before  yesterday.  It  was  customary 
among  peasants  to  place  a  coin  in  the  wall 
to  bring  prosperity  to  the  house. 

Agnes,  Elisabeth.  Marie,  Anne.  Alice. 
Jerome.  .A.ntoine.  and  Jean  Baptiste  joined 
their  father  during  \  acations  to  help  fix  up 
the  house. " "This  is  the  first  thing  we  did  to- 
gether," Rigot  says,  turning  around  to 
look  up  at  a  blue  hanging  cabinet  through 
his  no-nonsense  granny  glasses.  "T  con- 
structed it  out  of  w  indow  frames  I  found  in 
an  abandoned  building.  Then  the  children 
did  paintings  on  each  pane  of  glass." 
Patchwork  art  is  thumbtacked  to  the  w  alls, 
as  are  some  of  Rigot's  paintings.  "Frames 
create  distance." 

The  point  of  departure  in  this  effort  to 
see  what  he  could  sahage  and  transform 
was  Algeria,  where  Rigot  and  his  famille 
nombreuse  spent  several  years  in  the 
1960s.  Directing  my  attention  to  a  table, 
which  is  painted  green  and  decorated  with 
small  diamond-shaped  mirrors,  Rigot  says 
"That  piece  comes  from  Mascara,  where  I 
did  a  stint  as  a  schoolteacher  to  support  us 
all.  It's  made  out  of  soap  crates.  Iloved  the 
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way  they  would  create 
things  out  of  whatever 
they  could  find.  It 
gives  such  freshness 
and  spontaneity  to 
their  decoration.  If  you 
don't  have  any  means, 
you  have  to  find  other 
ways  of  bringing  joie 
de  vivre  into  your  life. 
Above  all,  it's  the  col- 
ors they  use — the 
transparent  colors  you 
see  on  the  walls  of 
their  houses,  inside 
and  out.  That  was  my 
prime  source  of  inspi- 
ration because  I  rely  on  somewhat  the  same 
techniques:  I  don't  use  pure  color;  I  use 
very  diluted  color  on  a  white  back- 
ground." Not  only  his  furniture  but  all  the 
walls  in  the  house  are  painted  this  way. 

s  I  look  about  the  room,  taking 
in  the  luminosity  of  Rigot's 
Arab  palette,  like  the  perfect 
pastels  of  Easter  eggs,  a  flam- 
ing redhead  suddenly  intro- 
duces herself  into  this  quiet  color  scheme.  I 
had  heard  there  was  a  woman  on  the  prem- 
ises with  fatal-attraction  hair.  Denise  Des- 
sirier,  a  Parisian  poet  who  for  ten  years  has 
been  mistress  to  this  manor  (her  handwo- 
ven  tapestries  adorn  the  walls),  muse  to  the 
artist,  and  Jane  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
"Company!"  she  exclaims,  as  though  I 
were  Dr.  Livingstone.  "How  wonderful. 
We  never  see  anybody  around  here.  I'll 
make  tea." 

Arab  fabrications  became  Rigot's  fabu- 
lations;  his  imagination  was  triggered. 
"To  continue  furnishing  the  house,  one 
day  I  made  a  cat  chair  for  my  daughter  Ma- 
rie. Then  I  made  a  chest  that  looked  like  a 
sheep  for  my  son  Jean  Baptiste. "  That  was 
it:  Rigot  decided  the  only  sheep  he  wanted 
to  raise  would  not  go  to  the  slaughterhouse 
but  to  the  museum.  He  brought  the  two 
original  pieces  to  the  Musee  des  Arts  De- 
coratifs  for  a  show  in  1980,  and  before  he 
knew  it  he  was  asked  to  shepherd  his  flock 
around  the  world.  ("Americans  are  very 
hygienic:  the  customs  people  burned  the 
straw  I  used  for  packing  material!")  Nei- 
man  Marcus  found  their  berger  de  liLxe  in 
Gerard  Rigot,  and  le  tout  Texas  turned  out 
to  cart  off  his  menagerie  in  limousines. 
The  Gallery  of  Applied  Arts  in  Xew  York 
heralded  Rigot  as  the  Douanier  Rousseau 


of  French  naif  fur- 
niture and  gave  the 
artist  his  first  com- 
prehensive show  in 
1986,  which  was  a 
sellout — even  Mick 
Jagger  and  Jerr>  Hall 
took  home  one  of  Ri- 
got's love  seats. 

Gallery  director 
Patrick  Steede.  who 
is  planning  another 
show  for  autumn, 
says,  "Some  people 
are  nervous  about 
choosing  furniture 
on  the  forefront  of 
design,  but  in  this  case  people  make  their 
choice  as  if  they're  choosing  a  pet."  Al- 
though he  has  termed  Rigot's  work  na'if. 
Steede  is  quick  to  disassociate  it  from  the 
more  anonymous  folk-art  traditions  of  ear- 
ly American  and  Mexican  painted  furni- 
ture. "Rigot's  pieces  are  so  distinctive, 
clearlv  identified  with  one  artisan,  and 


Game 
preserve:  Rigot, 
above,  seated  on 
a  cheetah  bench. 
Right:  Hand- 
crafted toys  on  a 
bird  console. 
Opposite:  A  choir 
struts  on  the  patio 
while  a  wooden 
cat  lounges  on  the 
table  and  a  real 
dog  appears  from 
behind  the  door. 


much  more  knowing  than  pure  nai\ete." 

■  "What  do  the  fanners  around  here  think 
of  your  animal  farm.'"  I  quer\  .  as  Denise 
returns  with  a  cup  of  tea  on  a  plateau  mai- 
son:  her  fingers  are  slipped  into  the  open 
mouths  of  two  tiger  heads  Rigot  has  carved 
as  handles  on  the  tray.  "They  think  I'm  an 
oddball  who  tinkers  about."  he  says. 

■■Remember  when  we  showed  our 
neighbor  Madame  Chauvin  the  toy?"  Den- 
ise interjects,  laughing.  She  turns  to  me: 
■■\Ve  showed  her  a  chicken  Gerard  had 
made  out  of  wood — the  w  ings  flap  when 
you  roll  it  along  its  \\  ire  u  heels — and  Ma- 
dame Chauvin  asked.  ■How  much  do  you 
sell  that  for.'"  When  we  told  her 400  francs. 
she  said.  ■%!>  God.  some  people  >ui"e  have 


money  to  throw  out  the  window  I' 

Rigot  proposes  a  tour  of  his  works  in 
progress  in  the  atelier  across  the  courtyard, 
and  Denise  goes  to  the  piano  room.  The 
Bach  Fantasie  she  plays  is  illuminated  by 
tin-owl  appliques  that  Rigot  has  set  into  the 
upright.  Denise.  sitting  erect  on  her  wolf 
bench,  is  not  alone  in  her  Fantasie.  Two 
identical  cats  lie  on  the  radiator.  One  is 
real.  One  is  not.  A  bulldog  guards  the  front 
door:  it  is  in  fact  a  storage  chest. 

■"You  can't  do  just  anything  with  wood, 
it's  not  plastic."  Rigot  continues  as  we 
walk  across  the  courtyard,  where  I  swear  a 
real-live  rooster  set  his  alarm  clock  extra 
early  for  me  the  following  morning. 
"There  are  constraints  in  working  with 
wood,  which  is  why  I  like  it.  It  is  within 
constraints  that  you  have  to  use  your 
imagination.  That's  the  trouble  with  mod- 
em furniture  designers  who  use  materials 
that  can  be  shaped  every  which  way. " 

Rigot's  exuberant  imagination  and 
sense  of  whimsy  are  in  full  force  in  this  ate- 
lier, which  used  to  be  the  chicken  coop. 


There  is  a  swinging  giraffe  cradle,  a  pea- 
cock chair,  an  owl  cabinet,  a  lion  bench. 
As  we  pass  a  chair  formed  by  two  kissing 
giraffes.  I  note  there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of 
smooching  going  on.  '  'C'est  nomial — this 
is  a  Noah '  s  ark  of  sorts , "  he  says  shyly .  a 
bit  like  someone  who's  been  found  out. 

Yes.  many  of  his  constructions  are 
based  on  ■■twoof  every  sort,"  as  the  Great 
Book  says.  A  project  to  make  a  dragon  love 
seat  for  three  was  put  into  question  by  Den- 
ise: ■'That'll  never  work.  It's  hard  enough 
to  get  along  as  two."  Heeding  these  wise 
words.  Gerard  Rigot  shelved  his  plans  for 
the  conversation  a  trois  and  decided  in- 
stead to  do  a  double  bed.  * 

Decorating  Editor:  Babs  Simpson 
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Jeffrey  SCeingarten  spends  a  week  ai  work 

in  tlie  kitchen  of  Le  Bernardin 


I  have  nearly  learned  to  cook  the  perfect  fish.  My  tutor 
was  Gilbert  Le  Coze,  the  celebrated  chef-owner  of  Le 
Bernardin  restaurant  in  New  York  and  one  of  the  finest 
fish  cooks  of  them  all.  For  no  good  reason,  Le  Coze 
agreed  to  let  me  hang  around  his  kitchen  for  a  week  and  make 
away  with  his  most  essential  secrets. 

Unfortunately  the  first  most  essential  secret  is  a  visit  to  the 
Fulton  Fish  Market  at  three  in  the  morning  on  the  second- 
coldest  night  of  the  year.  For  two  hours  Le  Coze  and  I  roam 
about  the  market,  a  vast  shed  open  to  the  icy  air.  The  catch  is 
late  today  because  of  storms  off  the  Florida  coast  and  unusual 
cold  in  the  northern  fishing  grounds.  Everybody  complains 
that  there  are  no  fish  to  be  had,  but  all  I  see  are  several  city 
blocks  covered  with  boxes,  sacks,  crates,  pallets,  racks, 
handcarts,  forklifts,  and  vans  crammed  with  fish. 

In  one  hand  Le  Coze  holds  an  elaborate  shopping  list  on  a 
metal  clipboard,  in  the  other  an  iron  hook  with  a  wooden  han- 
dle. We  pass  the  crates  of  salmon — Le  Coze  can  tell  from 
twenty  feet  away  that  they  are  inferior.  He  takes  a  live  green 
sea  urchin  from  a  box  lined  with  seaweed  and  snips  it  in  half, 
and  we  share  the  yellow  roe  inside.  In  front  of  one  stall  tuna 
are  butchered  by  two  Japanese  fishmen,  who  will  array  the 
25-pound  fillets  on  a  rack  and  pin  a  customer's  number  on 
each  one.  Le  Coze  keeps  circling  back  to  the  tuna  men. 
watching  for  his  number. 

Le  Coze  uses  his  hook  to  open  a  box  of  perfect  Dover  sole 
flown  in  from  Portugal  and  smiles  approvingly.  Their  stiff 
bodies,  protruding  eyes,  and  the  slime  that  covers  them  are 
signs  of  freshness.  He  explains  the  problem  of  buying  fish: 
some  of  the  boats  have  been  out  for  ten  or  fifteen  days.  While 
a  fish  may  reach  the  market  only  a  few  hours  after  the  boat 
docks,  it  can  still  have  been  dead  for  two  weeks.  His  favorite 
supplier  seems  to  be  the  Blue  Ribbon  Fish  Company,  whose 
young  president.  David  Samuels,  takes  me  aside  to  extol  Le 
Coze's  talent,  his  willingness  to  try  underused  species,  his 
passion  for  fish. 

Born  in  Brittany  4 1  years  ago  to  a  family  of  fishemien.  Le 
Coze  worked  on  his  father's  boat  and  in  the  family's  restau- 


rant from  age  thirteen.  When  he  and  his  sister.  Maguy. 
opened  their  first  tiny  restaurant  in  Paris.  Le  Coze  was  at  the 
fish  market  at  two  every  morning .  Before  deciding  to  open  his 
restaurant  in  New  York.  Le  Coze  made  several  trips  here  to 
check  the  quality  of  the  fish  and  learn  about  Nonh  American 
species.  He  uses  only  sea  creatures,  ignoring  freshwater  vari- 
eties because,  he  says,  he  is  a  man  of  the  sea.  Le  Coze  has 
never  worked  in  anyone's  kitchen  except  his  father's.  "I  went 

to  school  with  the  mus- 
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sels."  he  says.  He  loves  the 
market  and  the  men  who 
work  here. 

As  we  move  among  the 
stalls,  Le  Coze  buys  a  hun- 
dred pounds  each  of  black 
sea  bass,  grouper,  monk- 
fish,  red  snapper,  mahi. 
and  skate;  fifty  pounds 
each  of  pompano.  codfish, 
halibut,  squid,  fresh 
shrimp,  and  tuna:  four  car- 
tons of  salmon  flown  in 
from  Norway:  one  bushel 
bag  each  of  mussels,  peri- 
winkles, and  bluepoint  and 
chowder  oysters;  four  box- 
es of  live  sea  urchins  and 
one  of  Belon  oysters.  There 
is  no  crab  today,  no  tilefish 
or  rouget.  no  sea  trout  or 
blow  fish.  Finally,  at  five 
thirty  in  the  morning,  Le 
Coze's  number  appears  on 
two  fine  tuna  fillets.  He 
grunts  with  satisfaction. 
Now  we  can  leave. 

Two  hours  later  twelve 
(Continued  on  page  250) 
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listair  McAlpine"s  curriculum  vitae  makes  verv 
confusing  reading.  How  can  one  man  be  in- 
\olved  in  so  many  and  such  diverse  activities? 
He  is  treasurer  of  the  Conservative  party  and 
owns  a  herd  of  camels;  he  has  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  but 
spends  as  much  time  championing  the  causes  of  aborigines  in 
a  remote  part  of  Australia;  he  donated  his  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  modem  sculpture  to  the  Tate  GallerN-  yet  really  enjoys 
wheeling  and  dealing  with  customers  at  his  London  antiques 
shop;  he  has  been  involved  with  theater,  opera,  museums  and 
is  a  committed  partner  in  his  family's  construction  company; 
he  has  a  list  of  directorships  that  would  make  most  business- 
men weep  with  envy;  and  he  still  tlnds  tmie  to  help  his  wife, 
Romilly.  devise  recipes.  If  visions  of  his  daily  schedule  are 
making  you  feel  rather  tired,  there  is  more  to  come — Alistair 
McAlpine  also  manages  to  travel  extensively  and  maintain 
several  homes  in  different  comers  of  the  world. 

One  of  these  is  West  Green,  the  Hampshire  estate  where 
Lord  McAlpine  has  let  his  imagination  run  riot  in  a  garden 
that  is  a  startling  combination  of  the  natural  and  the  artificial. 
If  your  idea  of  a  beautiful  garden  is  the  well-ordered  mani- 
cured model,  then  you  should  not  attempt  a  visit  to  West 
Green.  It  has  as  much  in  common  with  Sissinghurst  as  a  little 
black  .Azzedine  Alaia  dress  has  with  a  Scaasi  ball  gown.  The 
general  effect  of  West  Green  is  overblown  and  mndown — in 
short,  carefully  cultivated  dilapidation.  Weeds  creep  up 
through  loosely  graveled  paths ,  borders  explode  with  a  profu- 
sion of  flowers,  hushes  and  trees  fight  for  space,  roses  wrap 
themselves  around  hedgerows,  and  great  areas  have  been  tak- 
en over  by  single  species.  This  wild  unkempt  appearance  is 
cleverly  contrasted  with  sharp  contours;  clumps  of  flowers 
are  kept  at  bay  in  a  bed  by  smartly  clipped  box  hedges,  or  an 
elegant  piece  of  topian.  stands  at  attention  at  the  end  of  a  long 
line  of  cabbages.  Avenues  of  clipped  hombeams  and  hollies 
frame  sweeping  \ istas  and  provide  contrast  with  a  runaway 
spring  garden. 

What  really  distinguishes  this  garden,  however,  is  the  mix- 
ture of  animate  with  inanimate:  at  the  edge  of  a  great  clump  of 


Alistair  McAlpine,  left.  A  wrought-iron  aviary,  opposite, 
stands  on  an  island  in  the  garden  lake. 
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Quinlan  Terry's  drawing  for  1976 
memorial  column:  Latin  inscription 
soys  money  used  to  build  it  would 
othepvvise  have  gone  for  taxes. 


T 


here  IS  an  exquisite 
Classical  folly  irliich  turns 
out  to  he  a  troinpe  I'oeil 
facade  hidimi:  a  cow  shed 


giant  daisies  there  is  a  beautiful  vvrought-iron  folh  crowned 
with  a  pineapple.  Or  wander  through  the  kitchen  garden,  for 
example,  and  you  will  suddenly  come  across  a  mass  of  terra- 
cotta urns  or  some  of  Oliver  Ford's  circular  fruit  cages. 
Around  the  swimming  pool  you  will  fmd  a  strange  collection 
ofohjets  trouves,  and  do  not  be  surprised  by  the  odd  gargoyle 
propped  against  a  redbrick  wall,  "it  is  a  fanciful  garden."" 
Mc Alpine  admits.  "It  doesn't  stick  to  any  rules,  probably  be- 
cause I  didn't  know  any.  When  I  started  it.  1  wasn't  remoteh 
interested  in  gardens,  but  1  became  absolutely  passionate."" 

West  Green  House,  originally  a  farmhouse,  was  remod- 
eled in  the  mid  eighteenth  century  by  the  infamous  General 
Henry  Hawley  and  today  is  owned  by  the  National  Trust. 
There  was  no  garden  to  speak  of  when  McAlpine  leased  the 
house  in  the  mid  1970s.  "  "The  whole  thing  is  rather  whimsical 
and  a  bit  confused,  but  I  always  knew  it  would  sort  itself  out.  I 
suppose  I  have  tried  to  maintain  it  in  the  eighteenth-centurx 
mold,  in  keeping  with  the  period  of  the  house. "" 

This  vision  w  as  greatl\  enhanced  by  the  in\  oh  ement  of  the 
architect  Quinlan  Terry,  who  has  designed  most  of  the  gar- 
den's hardware — the  columns,  gateposts,  palisades,  huts, 
seats,  and  grottoes.  Says  Terry:  "The  exciting  thing  about 
garden  buildings  is  that  the\  are  one  of  the  purest  fomis  of  ar- 
chitecture. They  are  judged  on  their  design  and  not  on  their 
practical  considerations.""  It  is  certainly  rare  for  one  architect 
to  be  so  closely  involved  in  the  evolution  of  one  garden.  The 
obvious  parallel  is  William  Kent  and  Rousham.  West  Green, 
however,  has  more  jokes:  there  is  a  large  stone  column  w  ith  a 
Latin  inscription  dated  1976.  One  would  expect  this  to  con- 
tain some  earnest  Capability  Brow  n  quotation,  but  a  transla- 
tion reveals  that  the  column  cost  a  lot  of  mone\ .  w  hich  w  ould 
have  fallen  sooner  or  later  into  the  hands  o'i  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue. (And  this  coming  from  the  treasurer  of  England"  s  ruling 
party  Din  another  part  of  the  garden  there  is  an  exquisite  Clas- 
sical foll\ .  w  hich  turns  out  to  be  a  trompe  Toei'  fagade  hiding 
an  ordinar\  cow  shed. 

By  his  own  admission.  Mc.Mpmc  is  not  too  interested  in 
the  details  of  gardening  but  has  broad  ideas  about  w  hat  he 
wants  and  lea\es  their  execution  to  his  gardener.  "1  tend  to 
garden  by  extraction.""  he  says.  "Tf  I  don"t  like  something,  it 
is  exterminated .  But  on  the        (Text  coiiiinual  on  page  248) 
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Cow  trough  with  trompe  I'oeil  nymphaeum 


Bolted  timber  bridge  leading  to  the  island  aviary 


West  Green  House  rebuilt  by  McAlpine  after  a  1982  fire  An  assortment  of  terra-cotta  urns  in  the  mixed-bed  garden 
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The  Moon  Gate  and  formal 

mixed-bed  garden. 

Left:  Old  watering  cans  and 

gardening  equipment  stand 

in  the  path  leading  through 

the  Moon  Gate  to  the 

nymphaeum. 
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James  Tninian  talks  with 

Brian  Murphy  about 
the  hmitless  options  of 
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Designer  of  the  moment:  Brian  Murphy,  above, 
in  his  newly  remodeled  Santa  Monica  bungalow. 
Left:  Found  objects  and  materials  serve  other  uses:  hula 
skirts  become  a  room  divider,  fencing  a  table,  Astroturf 
a  rug,  terra-cotta  flowerpot  a  side  table. 
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he  architectural  jumble  stacked  up  behind  the 
Venice  and  Santa  Monica  oceanfront  is  a  significant  achieve- 
ment— even  by  the  advanced  standards  of  Los  Angeles.  "Ev- 
erything is  possible,"  says  Brian  A.  Murphy,  of  BAM 
Construction/Design,  as  he  drives  past  a  particularly  notable 
hillside  cluster.  "You  want  Tahitian  Fiesta,  you  can  have  Ta- 
hitian  Fiesta.  OrFascistiModeme.  Or  Santa  Fe  Baroque.  The 
options  are  limitless."  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the 
ocean,  sits  a  timber  cottage  with  a  white  stucco  wall  in  front. 
Except  for  the  garage  doors,  which  have  been  upholstered 
with  palm  fronds,  the  exterior  is  bland  Seaside  Generic.  The 
interior,  which  Murphy  recently  remodeled  and  furnished 
with  Kaye  Secomb  of  BAM  as  major  contributing  designer, 
could  be  described  as  Beachcomber  Contemporary.  Awash 
with  light  and  planned  around  a  tropical  atrium,  it  is  filled 
with  found  objects  pulled  out  of  context  and  given  new  func- 
tions: the  slate  top  from  an  old  pool  table  has  been  mounted  on 
four  automobile  jacks  to  form  a  dining  table;  a  chair  is  fash- 
ioned from  a  cut-up  surfboard  and  skateboard  wheels;  a  ceil- 
ing fan  is  made  from  bicycle  gears,  fishing  rods,  and  silk;  on 
the  deck  one  bale  of  straw  serves  as  a  table,  and  a  second. 
topped  with  a  surfboard  tail,  functions  as  a  bar. 

Brian  Murphy's  work  has  often  incorporated  visual  puns 
and  pop  references — he  once  decorated  a  bodybuilder's  stu- 
dio with  barbed  wire  and  finished  another  studio,  for  himself, 
with  Astroturf  and  sandbags.  If  in  this  new  house  he  occa- 
sionally lapses  into  self-conscious  cleverness,  he  has  also 
proven  his  belief  that  original  design  can  be  cheap,  fast,  and, 
in  the  literal  sense,  organic.  "Cohesiveness  and  continuity 
come  from  grabbing  whatever' s  around  you.  putting  it  to- 
gether, and  making  it  work,"  he  says.  "In  third-world  coun- 
tries people  use  the  trash.  As  Bucky  Fuller  said,  pollution  is 
just  an  untapped  resource." 

With  more  pollution  and  a  better  class  of  trash  than  most 
other  cities,  Los  Angeles  is  Murphy's  natural  environment. 
He  grew  up  around  the  beaches,  studied  fine  art  at  UCLA, 
and,  after  dropping  out  of  architecture  school,  worked  con- 
struction locally  for  ten  years.  It  was  here  that  he  learned  the 
economic  advantages  of  using  discarded  and  unconventional 
materials.  But  the  real  signature  of  his  design  work  has  been 
its  response  to  the  city — to  L.A.'s  unique  polyglot  architec- 


WM  The  real  signature  ofMurphy^s 

Veslgn  work  has  been  its  response  to, 
L,A,  's  pervasive  air  of  impermanence 


Playful  Inventions:  Painted  yucca  rises  at  left  of  family  room 
toward  ceiling  fan,  made  of  bicycle  gears,  fishing  rods,  and  silk,  from 
Casablanca  Fan  Company.  Movable  counter  in  kitchen  has  swatches 
of  patterned  laminate.  Seen  behind  sofa  is  a  display  case  for  old- 
fashioned  men's  collars.  Rug  was  designed  by  Billy  Al  Bengston. 
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Imaginative  details:  Every 
corner  of  Murphy's  house  shows  his 
idiosyncratic  use  of  the  ordinary: 
here,  a  hinge  is  painted  in  bright  colors. 


Sports  enthusiast:  Murphy 
keeps  his  bicycle  beneath  his  painting 
of  palm  trees,  beach,  and  ocean — 
a  "window"  onto  the  Pacific  scenery. 


Something  old,  something  new: 

Murphy  left  the  original  window  frame 
of  the  kitchen  as  is;  black  and  white 
tiles  are  used  as  accents  along  floor 
and  elsewhere  in  the  bungalow. 


Temporary  solutions:  Side  table 
in  family  room  was  made  by  Murphy 
from  two  beer  cartons,  covered  with 
Guatemalan  fabric  and  gloss  top. 


Edged  for  effect:  Kitchen  drawers 
and  cabinet  doors  ore  decorated  with 
strips  of  colored,  striped,  checked, 
and  patterned  laminate. 


Fringe  benefits:  Near  the  hula-skirt 
room  divider  hongs  a  pair  of  palm 
fronds.  Cardboard  table  with  glass 
top  was  designed  by  Frank  Gehry. 
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ture  and  pervasive  air  of  impermanence.  Rather  than  address 
these  as  aesthetic  or  philosophical  conundrums.  Murphy 
lakes  them  as  an  invitation  to  indulge  in  playful  invention. 
For  Dennis  Hopper's  Venice  studio  this  took  the  form  of  a  gi- 
ant rolling-wave  roof  planted  on  a  steel-wrapped  Minimalist 
box.  In  the  house  he  built  for  himself  in  Santa  Monica  Canyon 
three  bridges  connect  the  building  and  its  entrance  across  a 
narrow  gulch.  The  bridge  house  also  reveals  a  softer  side  to 
Murphy's  work;  it  is  unabashedly  romantic,  restoring  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  to  California's  self-image  as  a  Pacific  Mediter- 
ranean. Nine  months  after  completing  it.  Murphy  sold  the 
house. 

"Right  now  I  have  this  client  who  wants  to  remodel  a 
house,  live  in  it  for  eighteen  months,  and  then  tear  it  down.  To 
me  that's  so  stimulating  I  can't  believe  it.  That's  pure  Holly- 
wood, it's  temporal,  it's  almost  fa^ade-itecture.  It's  what 
L.A.  is  best  at,  yet  we  can't  acknowledge  it  as  high  art.  High 
art  is  still  something  that  arrives  on  the  boat  from  Italy. ' ' 

As  an  architect  who  also  operates  as  contractor  on  his  proj- 
ects. Murphy  has  made  each  building  his  own.  Though  he  in- 
sists that  the  impetus  begins  with  the  client,  it  is  also  true  that 
he  is  his  own  best  client.  Currently  installed  with  a  mattress 
and  a  skeleton  staff  in  a  large  1 960s  shed  that  he  plans  to  reno- 
vate and  remodel,  he  lives  a  renegade  and  financially  risky 
life — dependent  on  a  small  but  rapidly  growing  coterie  of  ad- 
mirers. "I've  come  to  realize  that  my  work  alienates  a  lot  of 
the  potential  market  out  there,"  he  says.  "But  if  you  alienate 
95  percent,  then  I  figure  that  the  5  percent — once  they  see 
it — can't  live  without  it.  And  the  95  percent,  even  if  they  hate 
it,  come  back  with  their  farnilies  and  children  to  show  them 
that  these  possibilities  exist.  Either  it's  that  or  they  figure  it's 
cheaper  than  going  to  Disneyland."  * 

Architecture  Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyejf  Byron 


'^Continiu'h' comes 

from  grabbing 
irhaterer^s  around^ 
putting  it 

tooet/wr,  and 
making;  it  work^^ 


Seochcomber  Contemporary:  Murphy  s  materials 
emphasize  the  moment.  Palm  fronds  line  the  garage  door,  above, 
and  on  the  deck,  top,  boles  of  straw  serve  as  a  table  and  bar. 
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A  studied' indifference: 

In  the  bedroom  tile  squares  ore 
laid  at  a  precise  angle 
on  wood  fibor.  Pepper-shaped 
Christmas  lights,  another 
Murphy  favorite,  line 
the  windows.  Painting  by 
Ed  RuschOj  James 
Corcoran  Gallery. 


aralleled  life  in  style.  Andre  Lem  Tcdley 


close 


ow  you  must 
^not forget  that  I 
was  not  a  soci- 
ety woman,'' 
says  Diana  Vree- 
land  in  her  legend- 
ary voice.  "1  had  no 
time  to  sit  around  pos- 
ing.  I  was  always 
working,  not  hunting 
valued  antiques. 
Couldn't  afford  them  any- 
way. Frankly  antiques  bore  me  to  death." 
The  Park  Avenue  seraglio  of  the  woman 
who  was  Vogt/£''s  editor  in  chief  from  1962 
to  197 1 ,  and  an  editor  at  Harper  s  Bazaar 
for  25  years  before  that,  was  created  over 
three  decades  ago  with  the  assistance  of  the 
late  Billy  Baldwin.  Nothing  has  been 
changed  since  then,  only  replaced,  except 
that  her  Jansen  slipper  chairs,  which  had 
been  spotted  in  leopard,  are  now  done  in 
scarlet  Persian  flowers. 

She  wanted  a  "garden  in  hell,"  which 
Baldwin  translated  into  the  Persian  chintz 
from  John  Fowler's  shop  in  London  cover- 
ing everything  in  the  living  room:  chairs, 
bulletin  boards,  curtains,  and  the  massive 
sofa  with  banks  of  needlepoint  pillows 
made  by  Vreeland.  Set  on  the  scarlet  wall- 
to-wall  carpeting  are  the  Tinkertoy  stack- 
able  varnished  wood  cases  that  Baldwin 
called  Vreeland's  shoeboxes.  These  units, 
tlanking  a  writing  desk,  create  a  prosceni- 
um for  her  valued  treasures:  pictures  of 
friends  such  as  Marella  Agnelli ,  tw  o  Chris- 
tian Berard  portraits  of  Vreeland  as  a  work- 
ing editor,  a  Dufy  watercolor  of  a  Venetian 
canal .  a  plaster  cast  of  her  mother  by  Jo  Da- 
vidson, porcelain  leopards  given  to  her  by 
the  late  jeweler  Jean  Schlumberger,  a 
school  of  brass  fish,  a  small  kennel  of  Staf- 
fordshire dogs,  and  a  favorite  gift  her  hus- 
band. Reed,  gave  her  one  Easter  Sunday  in 
B  iarritz ,  a  Zuloaga  scene  of  Easter  Sunday 
in  Seville. 

"The  desk,"  says  Vreeland.  "was  en- 
tirely me!  I  drew  my  living-room  arrange- 
ment on  a  piece  of  brown  wrapping  paper. 
Reed  arid  1  found  this  great  carpenter  on 
Lexington  Avenue  who  thought  he  was  de- 
signing the  most  incredible  kitchen.  Had 
his  heart  set  on  it .  I  just  let  him  think  he  was 
installing  a  kitchen  in  the  living  room." 

Vreeland  recalls  time  spent  with  their 
sons,  Frederick  and  Thomas,  in  a  convert- 
ed carriage  house  in  Brewster.  New  York. 
'I  !oved  that  house.  It  had  one  pink  door. 


one  blue,  one  yellow.  And  I  had  a  ball  get- 
ting each  color  just  right.  The  painter  did 
samples  fourteen  times.  When  he  finished. 
it  was  perfect.  I  said  to  this  local  painter. 
'No  one  but  Picasso  could  have  done  this. ' 
He  said,  'Mrs.  Vreeland,  who  is  Picasso? 
May  I  have  the  spelling  of  his  name?  1 
would  like  to  look  him  up.  Does  he  work 
out  of  Danbury?" 

Eventually  the  Vreelands  sold  the  house 
and  its  contents,  including  some  7.000 
books.  The  treasures  in  the  New  York 
apartment  remain  intact — the  giant  sea- 
shells,  the  chorus  line  of  Venetian  blacka- 
moors, the  Scottish  snuff  horns  with  the 
silver  tops  and  cabochons.  Most  are  pres- 
ents Vreeland  collected  "one  by  one" 
from  people  who  knew  what  she  liked. 

As  special  consultant  to  the  Costume  In- 
stitute of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  .Art 
in  New  York.  Mrs.  Vreeland  invented  a 
new  theatrical  way  of  presenting  fashion 
exhibitions.  The  inspiration  came  from  her 
own  approach  to  fashion  and  life.  .-Xt  home 
her  closets  are  repositories  of  essential  D\' 
style:  her  29  pairs  of  T-strap  shoes,  origi- 
nally designed  by  the  husband  of  the  late 
Madame  Vionnet.  and  her  1 1  pairs  of  rock- 
star  boots  from  Roger  Vivier  and  Dal  Co  of 
Rome.  Yvonne,  her  maid  for  38  years, 
would  polish  the  shoes  with  rhinoceros 
horn  and  lacquer  the  soles  \\  ith  bootblack 
after  each  wearing. 

She  also  polished  the  \uitton  cases. 
'  'The  cases  would  go  back  after  each  trip  to 
be  restored  no  matter  if  I  had  been  to  the 
Argentine  or  Russia.  It  pains  me  today 
when  I  hear  what  things  cost.  When  I  think 
of  the  luxury  so  available  to  a  poor  young 
bride  like  me  in  those  days.  Everything 
was  so  easily  accessible.  I  mean  you  could 
stop  in  and  have  .Augustus  John  do  your 
portniit .  then  sweep  oft  to  lunch ! "  * 


Top  row  from  left:  The  DV  look, 
captured  in  1942  by  Louise  Dohl- 
Wolfe;  1930s  portrait  by  Ned 
Murray;  her  favorite  portrait,  by 
William  Acton  at  Villa  La  Pietro; 
Jonathan  Becker's  grand  Vreeland  in 
red  pumps  and  Madame  Gres. 
Middle  row:  Seascape  of  shells  and 
coral  necklace  with  jade  clasp; 
detail  of  Mrs.  Vreeland's 
needlepoint.  Bottom  row:  China 
leopards  guard  photograph  of 
Churchill;  signature  red  lacquer 
door;  fish  in  a  row. 
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r'eat  Red  Room  holds  DV's 

treasures:  Scottish  horn 

snuffboxes,  painted  leather 

screen,  Jansen  slipper  chairs, 

the  one  at  left  with  needlepoint 

cushion  designed  by  Bebe 

Berard.  On  the  wall  at  left, 

Venetian  blockomoors  parade  ■ 

shells  and  turtles. 
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.fTal'UllllVLj.  Clocl<wise  from 
farjeft:  Russian  embroidered  velvet 
at-home  boots;  monogrammed 
Vuitton  cases;  pairs  of  T-strop 
shoes;  court  pumps  by  Roger  Vivier 
and  Dal  Co  with  leopard  poij^hes 
d  her  go-everywhere  t^agr^HlMl 
Mc-star  boots  by  Roger  Vivier. 
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SHOPPING 


Painted  furniture,  whirligig,  boxes,  above, 
from  E.  G.  H,  Peter.  Left:  1910  GOP  sign, 
19th-century  coverlet  from  Three  Ravens. 


Simply  NeA>  England 

From  early  American  furniture  to  twentieth-century 

folk  art,  antiques  abound  in  the  region's  coimtry  shops 


the  letter  A  was  almost  as  much  a  curse 
for  my  mother  as  it  was  for  Hester 
Prynne,  the  heroine  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's The  Scarlet  Letter.  Luckily 
my  mother's  compulsion  was  not  for  adulters 
but  for  old  furniture,  a  passion  that  led  her  to 
slop  at  every  road  sign  that  started  with  an  A 
■V>r  anticjues.  And  by  the  quirk  of  inheritance 


this  penchant  for  wobbly  old  four-poster  beds 
and  blue-and-uhitc  spongeware  has  passed 
from  mother  to  daughter,  leading  me,  too, 
down  many  unmapped  country  roads  and 
into  the  homes  of  strangers. 

In  my  experience  there  is  no  place  more 
pleasurable  in  which  to  roam  than  the  hills  of 
New  England.  On  a  recent  trip  to  southern 


Vermont,  the  Berkshires  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Litchfield  County.  Connecti- 
cut, I  sampled  a  wide  variety  of  some  of  the 
best  antiques  shops  in  these  areas.  My  selec- 
tion, by  no  means  comprehensive,  can  give 
you  a  place  to  start,  but  don"t  take  your  eyes 
off  the  road:  if  you  do,  you'll  miss  many  oth- 
er shops  along  the  way.  Another  tip:  if  you 
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SHOPPING 


are  driving  a  long  distance,  it 
pays  to  call  ahead.  Antiques 
dealers  are  independent  folk, 
and  as  Robert  Jones  of  Mullin- 
Jones  Antiquities  in  Great 
Barrington,  Massachusetts, 
says,  "It's  an  unwritten  code 
that  you  can  put  up  a  CLOSED 
sign  on  an  antiques  store  at  any 
time." 

SOUTHERN  VERMONT 
Schommer  Antiques,  Wil- 
liam and  Shirley  Schommer, 
Rte.  30,  Newfane;  (802)  365- 
7777.  Hours:  9:30  A.M.-5:30 
P.M.  daily;  late  winter-early 
spring  by  chance  or  appoint- 
ment. Newfane  is  the  type  of 
town  where  they  play  Bingo  in  """^ 
the  firehouse  every  Saturday 
night  at  seven  thirty.  It  is  also 
home  to  some  of  the  handsomest  white- 
columned  Federal  buildings  in  New  En- 
gland. Just  north  of  the  village  green  is 
Schommer  Antiques,  in  a  white  Victorian 
house,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  village, 
is  a  national  historic  landmark.  In  the 
main  part  of  her  house  and  in  the  wood- 
shed and  bam  attached  she  also  sells  dolls 
and  doll  clothes,  linens,  paintings,  china, 
and  furniture  from  the  nineteenth  century. 
"Everything  in  our  shop  has  come  out  of  a 
local  house,"  says  Shirley  Schommer. 
Colt  Barn  Antiques,  Howard  Graff, 
Peaked  Mountain  Rd.,  Townshend  (off  Rte. 
35,  2  mi.  north  of  Townshend  toward  Graf- 
ton); (802)  365-7574.  Hours:  8-5  daily. 
When  Howard  Graff,  a  New  York  photogra- 
pher, decided  to  flee  city  life,  he  headed  to 
southern  Vermont  to  breed  Morgan  horses. 
Somehow  an  antiques  store  "just  hap- 
pened." In  an  old  red  colt  bam  he  has  primi- 
tive fumiture — including  cupboards,  tables. 
and  chests — old  washboards,  sponge  ware, 
farm  equipment,  and  a  vast,  unusual  collec- 
tion of  windmill  weights.  He  also  specializes 
in  iron  tools.  Graff,  who  calls  himself  a  fras- 
trated  designer,  particularly  enjoys  finding 
small  pieces  of  fumiture  to  fit  cramped  cit\ 
spaces.  "J  did  so  much  photography  in  New 
York  and  know  the  limitations  of  small 
spaces  that  I'm  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
narrow  pieces,"  he  says.  Last  year  over  nine 
hundred  people  found  their  way  off  the  beat- 
en track  to  the  Colt  Bam.  It's  worth  the  trip. 
Unique  Antique,  Jonathan  Flaccus.  Main 
St.  (Rte.  5).  Putney  (exit  4  off  1-91);  (802) 
387-4488.  Hours:  9-6  daily  by  chance  or  ap- 
pomtmer.t.  What,  you  might  ask.  is  ephem- 


From  top:  At  Elizabetn  S.  Monkin: 
18th-  and  early-19th-century  English 
pieces.  At  E.  G.  H.  Peter:  Windsor 
chair,  geese  decoys,  pewter.  At  Three 
Ravens:  Lester  Gaba  painting,  1940s, 
French  Jaspe  pottery,  English  delft  tile, 
tapered-leg  stand,  Federal  sofa. 


era!"  Jonathan  Flaccus.  who  has 
been  dealing  in  ephemera  for 
eleven  years,  can  explain.  It  is  a 
variety  of  paper  things,  such  as 
old  bookplates,  autographs,  cat- 
alogues, letters,  postcards, 
dance  programs,  political  ad- 
vertising, and  broadsides.  This 
shop,  in  a  yellou  X'ictorian 
house  with  light  blue  tnm  and  a 
black  cast-iron  fence  out  front, 
also  carries  old  and  rare  books, 
maps,  drawings,  prints,  and 
nmeteenth-century    paintmgs. 
Books  are  arranged  by  subject. 
such  as  cookbooks  and  chil- 
dren's books,  and  by  state,  in- 
cluding an  entire  room  on 
N'emiont.  "I  wear  many  hats." 
says  Flaccus.  "and  I  buy  basi- 
cally what  interests  me  and 
what's  unusual." 
Schoeiheuse  Antiques,  Faith  Boone 
and  Sandy  Saunders.  Rte.  121,  Saxtons 
River  (2.2  mi.  west  of  town);  (802)  869- 
2332.  Hours:  9-5  daily  by  chance.  When 
else,  except  while  antiquing,  are  you  invit- 
ed into  strangers'  homes,  allowed  to  see 
how  they  live  and  what  they  wear  on  a  nor- 
mal day.  and  sometimes  even  offered  a 
cup  of  coffee?  A  nicer  experience  cannot 
be  had  than  in  the  house  of  Sandy 
Saunders,  a  school  principal,  and  Faith 
Boone,  a  music  teacher,  both  of  whom  re- 
tired from  the  Huntington.  Long  Island, 
school  system  in  1972  (hence  the  name  of 
their  shop).  Their  stock,  displayed  in  two 
rooms  attached  to  the  house,  includes  tavern 
tables,  blanket  chests.  Nantucket  baskets, 
hutches,  and  Shaker  buckets.  In  a  workroom 
behind  the  shop.  Boone  refinishes  many  of 
the  antiques  herself. 

Equinox  Antiques,  Mark  Reinfurt  and 
Charles  Dewey.  Historic  Rte.  7A,  Manches- 
ter (opposite  Equinox  Hotel);  (802)  362- 
3540.  Hours:  10-5  daily  except  Mon.  This 
shop  carries  museum-quality  American  fur- 
niture and  accessories  from  the  late  eigh- 
teenth to  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
"We're  dedicated  to  quality  and  to  building 
private  collections  of  merit."  says  Mark 
Reinfurt,  who  often  entertains  his  clients  by 
practicing  the  harpsichord  in  his  shop.  Here 
you  will  find  highboys,  banquette  tables, 
Hepplewhite  chairs,  a  tiger-maple  drop-leaf 
table,  a  black  walnut  Chippendale  table, 
brass  candlesticks,  china  service  plates,  Ori- 
ental mgs.  portraits,  and  sterling  silver.  He 
offers  a  written  guarantee  of  authenticity 
on  what  he  sells  and  a  trade-up  policy  so 
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Columbus  Wallco 


Chicago 


CYNTHIA  GffiSON,  INC.®  ^ 

1  Point  Road,  York  Harbor,  ME  03911    1(800)272-2766       ' 

i^Co.    Wall-Pride,  Inc.    Crown  Wallpaper  Co.    Capital-Asam,  Inc.    Century  Federman 


VanNuys  Canada  Washington,  D.C.  Boston 


morning 


Introducing  Le  Duvet.  From  the  Simmons  Beautyrest  collection 
A  mattress  so  sumptuous  your  only  regret  will  be  leaving  it  in  the 
morning.  We  took  our  superb  Beautyrest  and  topped  it  with  a  layer 
of  the  finest  Canadian  goose  down.  Doa^ti  because  it's  nature^s 
insulator,  soft,  sensuous,  unequalled  in  its  comfort.  .And  Beautyrest 
because  it  is,  quite  simply,  the  best  mattress  you  can  buy.  With 
patented,  pocketed  coils  that  guarantee  the  mattress  will  stay  firm 
forever. 

But  the  downside  of  all  this  exquisite  comfort  is  that  Le  Duvet 
does  leave  you  wondering  why  you  had  to  get  up  so  soon. 

Le  Duvet.  From  the  Simmons  Beaut\Test  collection. 
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homefront 


SHOPPING 


ALASKA 

Lyies 

Juneou 

(907)  586-2555 

Nerlands 

Anchorage 

(907)349-1572 


ARIZONA 

Borrows 

Phoenix 

(602)  955-7550 

Prescott 

(602)  445-4450 

Tempe 

(602)  829-9292 

Tucson 

(602)  326-2479 

West  Plaza 

(602)  84]-4441 

Foleys 
Tucson 
(602)  882-3319 

Goodnight  Sleep  Shop 

Tucson 

11  locotions 

Lou  Regester 

Phoenix 

(602)  277-7481 

(602)  846-7756 

Surprise 

(602)972-0119 

Tucson 

(602)  323-7681 


CAUFORNIA 

Breuners 
San  Francisco 
Sacramento 
Most  Lacotions 

Ennporium  Copwell 
San  Francisco 
All  Locations 

Gottschalks 

Fresno 

All  Locations 

JW  Robinsons 
Selected  Locations 

Mocys 

San  Francisco 

Most  Locations 

Mattress  Warehouse 
Howthorne 
(213)  675-5400 

May  Co 
Selected  Locations 


Sit-n-Sleep 
Culver  City 
(213)870-3134 

The  Broadway 
Most  Locations 


Weinstock's 
Socromento 
All  Locations 


NEW  MEXICO 

Ikords 
Los  Cruces 
(505)  526-6691 

Sun  City 
Alamogordo 
(505)  437-5379 


Engles 
North  Bend 
(503)  756-1123 


Maer&  Frank 

Portland 

(503)223-0512 


Newport  Home  Furniture 

Newport 

(503)265-4515 


Rubenstems 

Eugene 

(503)  485-8191 

Portland 

(503)  248-7517 

Salem 

(503)  581-1591 


Western  Lone 
Florence 
(503)  997-8214 


Winans 
Grants  Pass 
(503)  476-5646 
Medtord 
(503)  773-2248 


WASHINGTON 

Arnolds 
Bremerton 
(206)  377-5582 


Behors 
Everett 
(206)  259-7149 


BonMarche 
Seattle 
(206)  344-2121 


Burgahs 
Spokone 
(509)  326-1220 


DeWitts 
Belinghom 
(206)  733-2188 


Greenbaum  Furniture 

Bellevue 

(206)  454-2474 

Tacomo 

(206)  272-4171 


Sav-Mcrl 

Wenotchee 

(509)663-1671 


Shultz 

Yokimo 

(509)  457-6107 


The  Crescent 

Spokane 

(509)838-3311 


that  customers  may  exchange  at  tuU  price 
anything  purchased  in  the  shop.  He  also 
keeps  a  file  of  items  his  clients  are  loxik- 
ing  for  and  calls  when  such  pieces  have  been 
located. 

Four  Corners  East,  Douglas  Millay,  307 
North  St.  (Rte.  7),  Bennington;  (802)  442- 
2612.  Hours:  10-3  daily.  In  a  yellow  house 
with  white  trim,  this  small  L-shaped  shop  has 
large  glass  windows  with  green  awnings. 
The  opinion  of  Doug  Millay,  one  of  the  four 
owners,  on  how  antiquing  has  changed  in  the 
past  few  years  echoes  that  of  many  dealers: 
"I  think  people  look  for  better  quality  than 
they  used  to.  They  buy  more  for  investment 
now."  And  he  carries  many  fine  pieces  to 
satisfy  their  rising  expectations:  a  maple 
drop-leaf  table,  a  cloisonne  tureen,  china  and 
pewter  pieces,  prints,  brass  fireplace  acces- 
sories, and  cut  glass. 

WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
Hamlet  Antiques,  Brooks  Butler,  1 16  East 
St.,  Lenox;  (413)  637-2309.  Hours:  by  ap- 
pointment. Brooks  Butler,  an  inveterate  col- 
lector of  English  Staffordshire,  deals  in  three 
types  of  the  china:  figures,  often  historical, 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  cottages  and 
castles ,  like  Shakespeare ' s  house;  and  a  com- 
bination of  figures  and  greenery,  commonly 
called  bocages.  While  these  delicate  porce- 
lain figures  may  seem  obsolete  now,  Butler 
reminds  us,  "You  have  to  remember  that 
back  in  the  Victorian  age  these  things  sold 
like  Scotch  tape . ' '  The  reason  for  their  popu- 
larity, he  explains,  is  that  people  either 
couldn't  afford  or  didn't  pay  attention  to 
newspapers,  "so  when  something  dramatic 
happened,  they  created  a  figure  to  commem- 
orate it."  They  cast  sports  figures,  political 
figures,  criminals,  nursery-rhyme  charac- 
ters, and  theater  people,  all  of  which  Butler 
sells  from  his  house  in  Lenox.  The  average 
price  is  $300-$800. 

Henry  B.  Holt,  Inc.,  Henry  Holt,  Golden 
Hill,  Lee;  (413)  243-3184,  (201)  316-8883. 
Hours:  by  appointment.  Henry  Holt's  ances- 
tors were  among  the  original  settlers  of  Lee, 
Massachusetts,  in  1777,  and  his  love  for 
paintings  began  when  he  inherited  twelve 
family  portraits  dating  as  far  back  as  1824. 
From  his  country  home  with  a  view  of  the 
Berkshires,  Holt  now  sells  nineteenth-  and 
early-twentieth-century  American  paintings, 
including  the  works  of  James  E.  Buttersworth, 
Daniel  Garber,  William  Harnett,  and  W.  L. 
Metcalf.  Some  of  the  paintings  are  on  the 
premises,  others  in  his  home  in  New  Jersey, 
but  he  always  has  a  complete  portfolio  to  show 
his  customers. 


Mullin-Jones  Antiquities,  Patrice  Mullin 
and  Robert  Jones  Jr.,  525  South  Main  St. 
(Rte.  7),  Great  Barrington;  (413)  528-4871. 
Hours:  10-5  daily  except  Tues.  The  French 
flag  at  the  tip  of  the  driveway  gives  away  this 
shop's  specialty:  French  antiques,  including 
country  furniture,  fabric  and  lace.  This  hus- 
band and  wife  team  go  on  buying  trips  to 
France  two  or  three  times  a  year  where  they 
buy  armoires,  buffets,  settees,  rush-seated 
chairs,  tiles,  marble  mantelpieces,  clocks, 
and  terra-cotta  pottery. 
Kahn's  Antique  and  Estate  Jewelers, 
Steven  and  Nancy  Kahn,  38  Railroad  St., 
Great  Barrington;  (413)  528-9550.  Hours: 
10-5  daily,  closed  Sun.  except  in  summer.  A 
country  shop  this  is  not:  it  has  gray  carpeting 
and  Art  Deco  glass  cabinets  and  is  located  on 
one  of  Great  Barrington's  crowded  side 
streets.  But  if  you're  looking  for  antique  jew- 
elry, this  is  the  place  to  come  in  the  Berk- 
shires. Steven  Kahn  has  been  in  the  jewelry 
business  for  fourteen  years  selling  earrings, 
stickpins,  watches,  and  rings  as  well  as  pic- 
ture frames,  silver,  and  glassware. 
Compass  Antiques,  Edward  P.  Lotz  Jr., 
224  State  Rd.  (Rte.  23),  Great  Barrington  (at 
Belcher  Sq.);  (413)  528-1353.  Hours:  11-6 
daily.  This  shop  sells  antique  scientific  in- 
struments, including  scales,  a  specialty,  and 
weights — made  of  brass.  Lotz,  who  with  his 
gray  hair  and  mustache  looks  as  if  he  too  is 
right  out  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  been 
collecting  these  unique  objects  for  22  years, 
mostly  because  he  likes  brass:  "The  subject 
has  been  neglected,  like  all  metalware.  It  has 
always  been  painting,  porcelain,  or  glass." 
The  heavy  mahogany  display  cases  are  also 
filled  with  other  brass  and  copper  items,  such 
as  kitchen  cranes,  candlesticks,  hooks, 
bowls,  and  fire  screens. 
Dovetail  Antiques,  Judith  and  David 
Steindler,  North  Main  St.  (Rte.  7),  Sheffield; 
(413)  229-2628.  Hours:  11-5  daily,  except 
Tues. ,  by  chance  or  appointment.  No  need  to 
wear  a  watch  here.  Walk  in  and  you  hear  the 
ticktock  of  about  forty  clocks — wall  clocks, 
grandfather  clocks,  and  shelf  clocks,  most  of 
which  were  made  in  nineteenth-century 
America.  "We  were  collectors  first  like  ev- 
eryone else,"  says  David  Steindler.  "You 
become  a  pusher  to  support  your  habit."  He 
also  repairs  and  restores  clocks,  and  the  ones 
he  sells  are  guaranteed  for  a  year.  Blue-and- 
white  spongeware  is  a  subspecialty,  and  the 
shop  also  features  tables,  blanket  boxes, 
chests,  and  other  furniture. 
Leviris  &  Wilson,  Don  Lewis  and  Tom  Wil- 
son, East  Main  St.,  Ashley  Falls;  (413)  229- 
3330.  Hours:  10-5  most  days.  You  can't 
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CountiyCurtams 


Country  Curtains  .  .  .  Over  thirty  years  of  old-fashioned  quality  and  conscientious 
service.  A  delightful  selection  of  curtains  trimmed  with  ruffles,  fringe  and  lace.  Also  tab, 
tailored  and  ruffled  styles  in  warm  colors  and  cheerful  prints,  some  insulated,  balloon 
curtains,  lots  of  lace,  bed  ensembles  and  more!  Please  call  413-243-1300,  24  hours  a  day. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Visit  our  retail  shops. 


Name  

Address 
City 


.State. 


.Zip. 


D  PLEASE  SEND  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG. 


Country  Curtains 
At  The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Dept.  3708 
Stockbridge.  Mass. 
01262 


rilCT.AINS, 


In  an  CngM  Qoimtry  Qarden... 

Beautiful,  hand-  rafted  conser\'atories  made  in  England  to  our  original  V'ictonan  designs.  The 
elegant  addition  to  homes  and  gardens  of  distinction 

Our  modular  production  system  offers  a  near  custom  built  conser\ator\  at  competitive  pnces 
Supplied  double  or  single-glazed  in  octagonal  or  rectangular  formats,  plus  sf>ecial  designs  to  suit 
any  period  home. 


Long  lasting  western  cedar  wood  frames  are 
used  in  a  choice  of  finishes  and  we  offer  a  wide 
range  of  sash  designs  and  special  features. 

Prices  from  $15,000  (exd.  foundations  &  erec- 
!;  tion).  Local  consultants  -  free  site  \isits.  For 
:<         brtKhure  send  coupon  to: - 

'■X         Vmdega  Limited,  Department  L'S05/8, 
';>^~5  ^.tston  Design  Center,  Boston.  MA  02210. 


P/aase  sCTui  brochure  D     P/ease  ormn^  risif  D 


Name . 


Address. 


Tel: 


J!- 


miss  any  of  the  antiques  stores  in  the  quaint 
village  of  .Ashley  Falls  because  of  the  promi- 
nent sign  at  the  only  crossroad  in  town.  It 
reads  .\.ntiques  in  ashley  falls  with  arrow  s 
pointing  to  each  of  the  town's  five  shops. 
Housed  in  the  renovated  train  station.  Lewis 
&  Wilson  carries  a  melange  of  English. 
.American.  French,  and  Oriental  furniture, 
paintings,  chma.  ginger  jars,  and  lighting 
fi.xtures.  Before  the  building  was  a  train  sta- 
tion, it  w  as  a  general  store;  look  for  the  old 
green  kerosene  pump  in  front  of  the  green 
building  u  ith  yellow  trim. 
Elliott  and  Grace  Snyder  Antiques,  Un- 
dermountain  Rd.  (Rte.  41 1.  South  Egremont 
(' :  mi.  south  of  Rte.  23);  (413)  528-3581. 
Hours:  by  appointment.  The  Snyders  became 
■'increasingly  obsessed  with  antiques'" 
while  they  were  in  graduate  school  and  have 
been  full-time  dealers  since  1974.  The  shop 
consists  of  two  rooms  in  their  meticulously 
restored  1 753  house;  other  pieces  for  sale  are 
scattered  among  the  family's  living  area. 
They  specialize  in  eighteenth-  and  nine- 
teenth-century American  furniture,  textiles, 
and  folk  art.  but  Grace  Snyder  admits  their 
inventory  is  "quite  eclectic."  This  mixture 
currently  includes  some  seventeenth-century 
European  pottery,  a  large  hooked  rug,  a  cow 
weather  vane,  fireplace  tools,  assorted 
chairs,  chests  and  beds,  and  a  recently  ac- 
quired car\ed  and  painted  bureau  made  in 
Ohio.  Ask  Mrs.  Snyder  the  story  of  how  she 
came  to  live  in  this  historic  house;  it'll  make 
you  believe  in  predestination. 

LITCHFIELD  COUNTY,  CONNECTICUT 
Kenneth  Hammitt  Antiques,  Main  St. 
South.  Woodbury;  (203)  263-5676.  Hours: 
10-5:30  Mon.-Sat.  From  all  accounts,  the 
elegant  Kenneth  Hammitt  is  the  granddaddy 
of  antiques  in  Woodbury .  a  town  famous  for 
its  antiques.  In  the  business  since  1954,  he 
has  stocked  an  entire  house,  built  in  1753, 
with  American  antiques  from  the  Colonial 
and  Federal  periods.  Most  of  the  furniture  is 
formal:  highboys,  lowboys,  chests  on  chests, 
dining-room  tables  and  chairs,  candlestands, 
tea  tables,  and  a  1758  pencil-post  bed.  The 
accessories,  many  of  which  are  English,  in- 
clude mirrors,  sterling  silver,  paintings,  Per- 
sian rugs,  samplers,  and  a  vast  array  of 
fireplace  tools,  lined  up  in  front  of  a  wide, 
open  hearth.  Hammitt  gives  a  guarantee  on 
everything  he  sells,  including  when  and 
where  it  was  made  and  a  description  of  what 
alterations  have  been  made  on  it. 
Steven  Calcagni  Fine  Art  and  Antiques, 
Rte.  47,  Washington  Depot;  (203)  868- 
7667.  Hours:  12-5  Mon.-Sat.  "1  sell  a  lot  of 


Model  532  combination 
refrigerator/freezer  with 
new  optional  panellzed 
grille 


Model  50 1 R  refrigerator 
freezer 


imporlant  as perfmmmce 

Built-in  refrigeration  for  homes  of  distinction. 

A  new  elegance  —  the  new  Sub-Zero  500  Series 
featuring  an  exciting  new  Eurostyled  molded  white 
and  glass  interior,  combined  with  the  exterior  beauty 
of  true  built-in  refrigeration  and  reliability  of  a  high 
performance  system.  CD  Including  the  new  500  Series, 
Sub-Zero  has  over  sixteen  models  of  full-size  and 
undercounter  built-in  refrigerators,  freezers  and 
icemakers  available.  D  All  models  feature  a  24" 
depth  which  enables  them  to  fit  flush  with  most 
standard  base  kitchen  cabinets  and  affords  easy 
accessibility  to  ail  stored  items.  All  models  are 
designed  to  accept  decorative  extenor  panels  of 
virtually  any  material,  providing  complete  flexibility  in 
the  kitchen  design.  D  Features  include  an 
outstanding  refrigeration  system,  automatic  icemaker, 
easy  glide  crispers,  seif-venting,  automatic  defrost 
and  adjustable  storage  flexibility.  Every  Sub-Zero  unit 
is  completely  test  run  at  the  factory  for  total 
performance  before  delivery. 

Ail  this  is  backed  by  Sub-Zero's  new  12-year 
protection  plan.  Ask  your  dealer  for  details. 


^SUB-ZERO^ 


SUB-ZEROFREEZERCOPO.  Box  4130,  Madison,  Wl  53711  -608/271-2233 


Model  550  combination  unit  featuring  bottom 
drawer  freezer 


See  Sub-Zero  on  display  at  leading 
kitchen  and  appliance  dealer  showrooms. 
Send  for  colorful  brochure  on  unique 
kitchens. 
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Model  561  combination 
refrigerator/freezer 


All  500  Series  models  shown  feature 
new  Eurostyled  interiors 
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HG  CONNECTIONS  is  a  directory 
designed  to  give  you  easy  access  to 
advertisers  who  appear  regularly  in 
House  &  Garden  and  offer  additional 
information  about  their  fine  products 
and  services.  To  order  desired  material, 
circle  the  number  on  the  attached  card 
that  corresponds  to  your  selection  and 
complete  the  form  as  requested. 


ART    &    ANTIQUES 

1 .  Chicago  International  Art  Exposition: 

Over  160  of  the  most  prestigious  art  galleries  repre- 
senting 18  countries  gather  each  year  at  Chicago's 
historic  Navy  Pier.  1.500  ailists  are  exhibited  ranging 
from  the  finest  of  the  modern  masters  to  contemporary 
emerging  artists.  450  page  catalogue  $14.00. 

2.  Schillay  &  Rehs  Gallery:  Art  dealers  for  over 
45  years.  Specializing  in  English.  Continental  and 
American  oil  paintings  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies. Gallery  catalogue  S  15.00. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

3.  Buick  Motor  Division:  in  1988.  as  it  has  for 

85  vears.  the  Great  American  Road  belongs  to  Buick. 
Send  for  informational  catalogues  to  help  you  choose 
the  1988  Buick  for  your  great  American  roads.  Free. 

4.  Oldsmobile  Cutlass  Supreme:  For  a  free 

catalogue  on  the  remarkable,  all-new  Cutla.ss  Supreme 
from  Oldsmobile,  please  circle  4. 

HOME    &    DESIGN 

5.  Armstrong  World  Industries:  Surprised. 

That's  what  vou'll  be  by  the  sheer  variety  ol  Armstrong 
no-wax  floors — hundreds  of  patterns  and  colors  to 
choose  from,  a  wide  range  of  prices,  even  many  you 
can  install  yourself.  Information  packet  contains  plan- 
ning guides,  brochures  on  most  American  lines,  and 
color  photographs  of  beautifullv  decorated  rooms.  Free. 

6.  Bielecky  Brothers  Inc.:  Offering  The  Vintage 

Collection  catalogue.  Featuring  handmade  wicker  and 
rattan  furniture.  The  Vintage  Collection  includes  faith- 
ful reproductions  of  original  Bieleck\  Brothers  designs 
from  the  1920's.  $10.00. 

7.  Casablanca  Fan  Company:  Call  toll-free 

!-800-,'i,56-2343  for  the  location  of  your  nearest  Ca- 
sablanca dealer  or  send  for  a  full-color  catalogue  of 
all  Casablanca  fans.  $3.00. 

8.  Century  Furniture:  Brochures  illustrating  the 
British  National  Trust  Collection.  Oriental.  French, 
Country  English,  contemporary  and  traditional  wood 

v.llec>nns  and  a  variety  of  upholstery  and  occasional 
1  .'i3\r  .styles  are  provided  by  Centurv  Furniture  com- 
:,'.S^.OO. 


9.  Christofle:  Frances  premier  silversmith  since  1830, 
offers  exquisite  silverware  and  superblv  crafted  sterling 
silver  and  18-karat  gold  jewelry,  "Christofle  Bijoux!"  at 
the  Pavilions  Christofle  in  New  York  City  and  Beverly 
Hills.  Free  brochure. 

10.  Country  Curtains:  Curtains  in  cotton  muslin  or 
carefree  permanent  press.  Some  with  ruffles,  others 
with  fringe  or  lace.  .\lso  tab  curtains,  lined  and  insu- 
lated styles,  balloons,  festoons,  lots  of  lace,  bed  en- 
sembles and  more.  Free  color  catalogue. 

1 1 .  Eileen  West  Ltd.:  San  Francisco  designer  Eileen 
\^est's  beautiful  catalogue  highlights  her  luxurious 
100%  cotton  bed  linens  and  towels,  romantic  Queen 
Anne's  lace  sleepwear.  and  signature  print  dresses. 
Send  for  your  free  copy. 

12.  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.:  The  principal  trade  re- 
source for  decorative  interior  furnishings  which  include 
fabrics,  wall  coverings,  trimmings  and  carpets.  Free 

information. 

13.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Decorative  Designs 

Collection:  Beautiful,  full-color  catalogue  features 
over  70  reproductions  of  FLW  designs,  authorized  bv 
the  Frank  Lloyd  bright  Foundation.  Furniture  from 
Atelier  International/Cassina;  art  glass  windows  from 
Oakbrook-Esser  Studios;  fabrics,  wallcoverings  and 
rugs  from  Schumacher:  china,  crvstal.  and  silver  from 
Tiffany  &  Co.  $5.00. 

14.  Harden  Wishmaker  Brochure:  A  dramatic 

presentation  of  solid  cherrvwood  and  upholstered  re- 
productions for  li\  ing  room,  dining  room  and  bedroom. 
Brochure  $2.00. 

15.  Hekman  Furniture:  Obviously.  Hekman  is  a  full- 
color  flyer  which  shows  and  describes  many  of  the 
outstanding  pieces  from  the  Hekman  furniture  collec- 
tions. Available  in  leading  furniture  and  department 
stores,  Hekman  is  widelv  known  tor  its  unique  use  of 
woods,  finishes  and  qualiu.  Send  50C. 

16.  Henredon's  Salem  Collection:  Dining  and 

bedroom  furniture  of  18th  centurv  New  England  deri- 
vation rendered  in  a  warm  brown  cherry.  Purer  forms 
of  this  era  are  emphasized:  canopy  and  four-poster 
beds:  wardrobe/armoire  adapted  for  T\  ;  Chippendale 
dining  chairs;  pedestal  and  four-legged  dining  tables. 
Salem  brochure  S3. 00. 

17.  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company:  Enter 

Howard  Millers  world.  From  traditional  grandfather 
clocks,  wall  clocks,  mantel  clocks,  and  alarm  clocks  to 
the  ultimate  in  contemfxirary  designs.  Howard  Miller — 
more  than  clocks,  a  lifestyle.  Catalogue  $5.00. 

18.  JAB:  .\  stunning  fabric  and  wallcovering  collection  is 
highlighted  in  a  striking,  four-color,  sL\-page  brochure 
called  Trends.  Known  for  its  diverse,  handsome  collec- 
tion, J.\B  also  offers  custom  headboards  and  quilts. 
Free. 

19.  Jacques  Jugeat,  Inc.:  Saint  Louis,  first  to  pro- 
duce crvstal  m  continental  Europe,  continues  to  offer 
individuaUy  signed,  heirloom  quality  pieces,  hand 
crafted  bv  masters.  Free  brochure. 

20.  John  Widdicomb  Company:  Investmem- 

qualitv  iurniture:  a  brochure  illustrating  our  traditional 
hand  skilU  and  a  catalogue  of  unique  designs  with 
their  roots  in  world  historv.  including  the  Russian  and 
Biedermeier  collections.  Free. 


21.  Karastan  Bigeiow:  The  beautiful  Karastan( 
ental  design  rugs  are  presented  in  a  full-color 
chure  featuring  the  Original  700  series.  Stately  Ho 
\S  iUiamsburg  and  Garden  of  Eden  rugs.  Free. 

22.  Kohler  Co.:  Bath  and  kitchen  ideas  frxim  Kohler. 
complete  set  ot  full-color  product  catalogues  coveri 
baths  and  whirlpools,  showers,  lavatories,  toilets  a 
bidets,  kitchen  and  bar  sinks,  faucets  and  accessor 
Plus  a  68-page  fuU-color  idea  book.  Balh  Person,  jdi 
signed  to  help  you  plan  and  create  your  bath  wi 
Kohler.  S7.00. 

23  Kreepy  Krauly®  Automatic  Po< 
Cleaning  System:  Over  half  a  million  poolov 

ers  rely  on  Kreepy  KrauK  *  because  it  automatical 
vacuums  and  scrubs  walls,  floor  and  tiles.  Eliminat 
hand-vacuuming.  Brochure  ^^ith  facts  and  photos.  Fn 

24.  Laura  Ashley:  Bnng  a  wealth  of  style  and  i 
mance  into  your  home  with  Laura  Ashler  by  Post.  Si 
scribe  and  enjoy  two  home  furnishings  cataloguf 
seasonal  fashion  catalogues  and  our  Christmas  G: 
Guide.  $5.00. 

25.  Lenox  China  and  Crystal:  Full-color  br 

chure  features  traditional  and  contemporary  patt 
in  Lenox®  China  dinnerwareand  Lenox®  Crystal  stei 
ware.  Plus  brochures  for  Lenox  China  gifts.  Len( 
Crvstal  gifts  and  Lenox  Chinastone.*  versatile  casui 
dinnerware.  $5.00. 

26.  Lilypons  Water  Gardens:  Enjoy  tranqu 

water  lihes.  darling  goldfish,  splashing  water  in  you 
garden  this  year.  Let  Lily  pons  show  you  pools,  aquati 
plants,  goldfish  and  the  works  to  make  your  drear 
come  true.  Catalogue  $5.00. 

27.  LouverDrape:  Fortv-page  Inspirations  bookie 
filled  with  colortui  photographs  showing  the  use  of  ve 
tical  blinds  to  enhance  room  decor  and  conserve  ei 
ergv.  Offering  800-1-  louver  choices.  $1.00. 

28.  Marvin  Windows:  Seventv-two  pages  of  fou 

color  installation  photographs,  construction  and  ei 
ergy-saving  features  as  well  as  tracing  details.  Pro( 
ucts  featured  include  Marvin's  entire  line  of  wood  anc 
clad-wood  windows,  sliding  and  hinged  patio  doors i 
well  as  the  new  Lne  of  high-performance  windows,  Th« 
Magnum  Series.  Free. 

2*^.  TheMcGuireCompany:Alarge68-pagebool( 

with  87  color  pictures  leatunng  our  classic  collectior 
of  the  premier  rattan  designs.  .\lso  show  n  designs  from 
McGuire  Special  Collections:  Bamboo  Tables.  Orien 
tal  Hardwood.  Teak.  Suga  Cage.  Cane  Wicker.  Pa 
la*an  and  Zambales.  $5.00. 

30.  Nancy  Corzine:  A  furniture  catalogue  for  the 
interior  designer  in  everyone.  $35.00. 

31 .  Oneida  Silversmiths:  Offering  colorfully  illus 

trated  broihures  with  a  complete  selection  of  fine 
stainless,  stainless  with  selective  gold  electroplate,  sil 
verplated.  gold  electroplated,  and  sterling  flatware  in 
traditional,  colonial,  and  contemporary  designs,  and 
full  lead  crvstal  stemware  and  giftware.  Free. 

32.  Osborne  &  Little:  Leading  English  designers  of 
fine  qualitv  fabncs  and  wallpapers  with  original  pat 
terns  and  colourings  across  a  broad  design  spectrum 
Fabrics  include  chintzes,  wovens,  silks,  velvets  and 
tapestries.  Trimmings  to  coordinate.  Free  brochure 


rcelanOSa:  liiiiKirtid  (nainii  lilc.  Kuiii|)('Mn 
IcMfinii  wall  and  ilom  lilcv  in  a  l2-[)af;r  iiill-coldi 
atalcifjiic.  More  than  200  pallcrns  of  cNciiiisitc  ccraink' 

ile  lor  ".\  loiicli  Ol  Kmopcaii  Klcjiancc  Kot  Ilic  Aiiicr- 

can  Home:"  $1.00. 

jiHaintree  Designs:  In  lui  brochure.  Vuioria 

ildrland  ^lian-.  Iicr  liiaulilul  colK'clions  with  pliolo- 
»^ap^l^  ol  cMjiiisilc  interiors  aruJ  romanlic  conntrvsido. 
The  Tillinp  (iollcction.  I'ropcr  Knfjlish  \  illapc  Oecora- 
ion.  comes  aine  in  luo  uhitn'-u  al  |)()slers.  Kree. 

'Reed  &  Barton:  Vmencas  I'lnesl  slerliii;;.  silver- 
plate  and  ~t.iinlc-.s  steel  •jilhvare  since  1824.  Srtu\  for 
lolor  bnuliures  or  <  all  toll-free:  I-800-;}4;M3«3  lor 
the  name  of  a  Heed  &  Barton  dealer  in  \oMr  area.  Kree. 

Roche-Bobois:  Om  e\>  Insue  leather  and  fabric 
l<iunf!i->.  marble  lal)les.  bedroom  sets  and  wall  units 
are  featured  in  a  variet)  of  settings.  Send  $10  for  our 

extra  larjie.  lull-color  c.italo>;ue. 

>  Rolscreen  Company:  Knng  Nour  home  to  ivila 

...tianslorm  a  single  room  or  the  whole  house  with 
wood  windows  and  doors  that  provide  a  lifetime  of  rich 
wood  beauty,  smooth  operation,  eas\  care  and  superb 
energ\  performance.  20-[)age.  4-eolor  brochure.  Free. 

!  Rue  de  France:  Traditional  hren<h  coutilrv  lace — 
Kue  lie  France  imports  French  country  lace  and  offers 
it  as  labric  by  the  yard  or  fashioned  into  beautiful 
curtains  and  table  linens,  bed  linens,  decorating  acces- 
sories and  more!  (a)lor  catalogue  $2.00. 

.  Shellter,  Inc.:  Traditionally  styled  roadside  mail- 
box made  Ironi  lough  Lexan®  Resin  from  (iE  plastics. 
Resists  blows  from  vandals,  repels  harmful  eflects  of 
all  environmental  extremes.  Send  for  color  brochure 
with  order  inlormation.  Free. 

.  Sligh  Clock  Catalog:  An  e\(|uisite  collection  of 
distuHlive  grandfather,  wall  and  mantel  elocLs  for  the 
home  or  office.  Includes  over  60  pages  of  full-color 
photograph),  including  the  Legacy  Collection,  antique 
reproductions,  contemporary,  cuino  and  hand-painted 
chinoiserie  clocks.  $5.00. 

.  Smallbone  lnc<:  This  company  specializes  in  the 
bespoke  design,  manufacture  and  installation  of  com- 
plete kitchens,  bathrooins  and  bedroom  interiors  in  the 
authentic  English  cabinet  making  tradition.  Show- 
rooms in  New  \ork  anci  Los  .Angeles.  Catalogue  $10.00. 

.  J. P.  Stevens,  Inc.:  Al  Home  talh  Lmra  Ashln—  A 
32-page  decorating  guide  Tilled  with  ideas,  inspiration 
and  det;iiled  how-to-do-it  ijifomiation  for  bed,  bath  and 
more.  Booklet  «2..50. 

.  Thomasvllle  Furniture  Industries  Inc.:  To 

receive  Thonuisnlle's  Complete  Guide  to  Fine  Fur- 
mtiire  Selectutn  send  $,'5.00. 

.  Timberpeg  Homes:  Sty  li-h  tradjUonal  designs  with 
open,  cotitem[)orary  floor  plarLs  feature  cedar  shin- 
gle nK>fs,  .Anders<'n  windows,  cellar  sidings,  and  other 
high-<iu,ilit\  components.  Portfolio  $10.00. 

.  Tropitone  Furniture  Co.:  Tropitone "s  lugh  (fual- 

ity  outdoor  ftiniiture  features  stiirdily  constracted. 
rust-proof  aluminum  in  designer  styles,  colors,  and  fabrics, 
with  comfortable  strap,  sling  or  cushion  seating. 
Tropitone — ""Probal)lv  the  Finest]"  Free  catalogue. 

Vectra®  22:  -The  Worlds  Best  Carp«n  and  Ijphol- 
stery  Protector!"  A  deep  [jenetrating  sprav-on  protectoi 
for  "self  application"  Safe  to  use  on  all  fine  falirics  and 
carpet  in  your  home  or  olTice.  BnK-hure  and  treated  item 
sample.  Free. 

Walker  Zanger:  Offers  exclusive  hand  painted, 
handcraited  ceratnic  tiles  from  lt;ilv.  Portug;il.  Spain 
and  Japan.  Free  briK-hure. 
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IK  WamSUtta*^^:  Introducing  Stimiiirulin^.  a  fxirtfo- 
lio  (it  how-to  d<"sign  ideas  for  the  home.  This  52-page 
booklet  on  decorating  with  sheets  features  easy  sle|vbv- 
stc|i  iMslniclioMs  (ni  2.')  cxnlini;  piiijecLs.  $4.'>5, 

l'>  West  Point  Pepperell:  hmovative.  up-to-date. 

stylish  and  easy  decoiating  ideas  for  every  rcMjm  in  vour 
home  an-  featured  in  this  twenly-miinile  video.  How-to 
iTistructions  inchuled.  Slepby-slep  Decorating  with 
Sheets.  $9.95. 

REAL    ESTATE 

,S0.  Mizner  Village:  Overlooking  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway.  Mizner  Court  and  Mizner  Tower  offer  roman- 
tic architecture,  waterside  amenities  and  unabashed 
luxurv.  \  private  Arvida  community  at  the  Boca  Raton 
Hotel  and  Club.  Free  brochun-. 

51    Palm  Beach  Polo  and  Country  Club:  A 

2.200-acre  internationally  acclaimed  communitv  offer- 
ing the  finest  in  sporting  and  social  amenities.  Coif, 
tennis,  |)olo,  eiiuestrian.  cro(]uet,  squash  and  racquet- 
ball.  Ihree  clubhouses.  Residential  opportunities  range 
from  \illas,  bungiilows  and  townhomes  to  custom  single- 
lamiK  homes  and  mansion  estates.  Free  information 
brochures. 

52.  Williams  Island:  Eighty  acres  of  exclusive  resi- 
dential elegance  on  llic  intracoastal  Waterway  midway 
between  Miami  and  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Tower  residences 
from  $195,000.  Mediterranean  Village  residences  from 
$270,000.  Send  for  brochure  or  call  1-800-628-7777. 
Free. 

SPECIALTY    ITEMS 

5.5.  Capability's  Books:  imagine  a  book  store  de- 
voted to  vour  ornamental  garden.  Send  for  Capability  "s 
80-page  annotated  illustrated  catalogue.  An  un- 
ef|ualed  selection  of  more  than  850  gardening  titles 
awaits  vou.  Call  1-800-247-8154  or  send  for  catalogue. 
$2.00. 

54.  Classic  Collections  of  Delawore,  Ltd.:  To 

commemorate  the  tumultuous  Ci'.il  \^:u  period.  Classic 
Collections  have  produced  "Blues  &  Grays!"  ten  action- 
packed  pewter  figurines  displayed  on  a  unique  turn- 
table covered  in  rich  red  velvet.  $70.00  each.  $700.00 
per  set  often.  Free  brochure. 

55  The  Fragrance  Foundation:  Take  an  enter- 
taining look  at  the  rich  and  famous  from  the  1700s  to 
1960  and  their  fascinating  preoccupation  with  per- 
fumes. Rare  film  footage  from  the  historic  exhibition, 
"Scents  of  Time!"  15  minute  video.  Send  $35.00. 

56.  Sunbrello®  Canvas  Fabrics:  For  awrungs  and 

patio  covers,  enhance  your  home  with  the  beauty  and 
function  of  Sunbrella®  acrylic  fabrics  made  into  en- 
ergy-saving awnings  and  patio  covers.  Five-year  lim- 
ited warranty.  Brochure  50C. 

57.  Koh-I-Noor,  Inc.:  Full-color  illustrations  of  lux- 
ur\  writing  instruments  including  the  world  famous 
Monlblanc.  Send  for  a  catalogue.  Free. 

TRAVEL 

58.  Barbados  Board  of  Tourism:  Barbados 

could  be  the  best  vacation  ever  lor  vou  and  vour  family. 
The  Barbados  Board  of  Tourism  will  gladly  send  a 
brochure  and  information  about  this  friendly,  gracious 
Caribbean  Island.  Frei'. 

59.  Bermuda  Department  of  Tourism:  Send 

for  a  Bermuda  \  acation  planning  kit  including  a  colour 
brochure,  accommodations  guide,  rate  sheet,  map  and 
more.  Free. 


60  The  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club:  of  th. 

world  s  greatest  resorts,  only  one  is  truly  noble — Boca 
Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  (|uite  simply  the  best.  A  Mobil 
Five-Star,  A,\A  Five-Diamond  resort.  Broc  hiires  and 
rate  information.  Free. 

61  British  Ainways:  British  Airways  parti(  ipates  in 
four  fie(|iicnl  IKer  programs.  Send  lor  more  informa- 
tion. Free. 

62.  BritRail:  I'he  BritRail  Pass  is  a  gr<-at  way  to  see 
(ircat  Biitain,  .'send  for  a  full-color  brochure:  Go 
HntHoil    Free 

6.3  The  Cloister:  Ihe  G<'orgia  island  resort  that"s  rated 
tops  in  F!urope  and  F  ive-.Star  in  America,  too.  Broad 
beach,  beach  club,  championship  golf  and  tennis, 
horseback,  sailing,  dancing  to  hotel  orchestra  and  su- 
perb dining.  Free  brochure. 

64.  Little  Switzerland:  Little  Switzerland  is  re- 
nown»'d  in  the  Caril)b<'an  for  carrying  the  leatling  brand 
names  at  some  dazzling  duty-free  prices.  .Send  for  our 
color  catalogue  of  the  worlds  finest  watches,  jewelry, 
china,  and  crystal.  $5.00. 

65  Lufthansa  German  Airlines:  This  summer, 

get  away  from  the  beach  vacation  routine  and  tour  the 
legendary  castles  of  Europe.  You  get  a  summer  vaca- 
tion that  stays  with  you  for  longer  than  a  tan.  Free 
catidogue. 

66.  Norwegian  Cruise  Line:  .Set  sail  for  the  time 

of  your  hfe.  3-,  4-,  7-,  8-  and  10-day  cruises  to  the 
Bahamas  and  Caribbean  aboard  Norwegian  Cruise  line. 
Five  beautiful  ships.  Exquisite  food.  Top-notch  enter- 
tainment. Free  brochure. 

67.  The  Palm  Beach  Hilton:  The  Palm  Beach  Hil- 
ton is  a  classic  beach-side  resort,  completely  re-made 
to  become  one  of  the  grand  hotels  on  the  island  of  Palm 
Beach.  Intimate,  elegant,  and  exciting.  We  offer  on- 
site  tennis,  pool,  Jacuzzi,  sauna,  fishing,  boating,  and 
all  water  sports.  The  Palm  Beach  Hilton  is  a  true 
classic  in  Palm  Beach.  Vacation  brochure.  Free. 

68.  The  Princess:  Reigning  over  Hamilton  Harbor,  this 
century-olii  hotel  has  the  warmth,  grace  and  charm  that 
personifies  Bermuda.  A  short  stroll  to  downtown  shop- 
ping and  access  to  the  Southampton  Princess  private 
beach  tlub.  golf  and  tennis.  Free  brochure. 

69.  Royal  Viking  Line:  1988  Cruise  Atlas  details 
elegant  dining,  luxiinous  accommodations  and  a  world- 
wide itinerary  that  includes  150  ports  on  six  continents 
aboard  Five-Star  ships.  Free  catalogue. 

70  Scandinavia,  The  Undiscovered:  Re- 
freshing natural  beauty,  sophisticated,  fun  and  healthy 
outdoor  spirit:  Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Norway, 
Sweden.  Fact-filled  brochure.  F"ree. 

WINES    &    SPIRITS 

71 .  Absolut  Peppar  Vodka:  An  absolutely  clear 
vodka  flavored  with  natur;il  jalapeno  peppers.  Write  for 
our  recipe  booklet.  Peppered  Palate,  today.  Free. 

72.  Campari  Inc.:  Find  out  more  about  the  world  fa- 
mous apentil,  CAMPARI,  the  perfect  pre-meal  drink. 
Send  for  booklet,  free  poster  available  in  return  for 

niled-out  (jiiestionnaire.  Free. 

73.  Korbel  Champagne  Cellars:  V  isit  the  beau- 
tiful Korbel  Winery  in  Sonoma  County,  Ciililbrnia, 
through  this  four-color,  12-page  brochure.  The  pam- 
phlet also  explains  the  different  types  of  champagne 
Korbel  produces.  Free. 

74.  Pimm's  Cup:  ( jrand  Slam.  Fimr  cups  every  Pimm's 
lover  should  own.  Send  for  a, set  of  unbreakable  Pimms 
cups.  $1.50. 


at  do  you  give  the  man 
:  who  still  carries  your 
.picture  in  his  wallet, 
still  fau^s  at  your  college 

nicknamed  and  still 
thanks  your  old  roommate 
for  introducing  you? , 
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SHOPPING 


Memorable  gifts  for  men  and 
wo!nen."Shown,  our  14  karat  gold 
filted  ball-point  pen  and  pencil, 
$80  the  set.  Other  models  and 
finishes  from  $  1 2 .50  to  $  1 ,000. 


CROSS 

Since   naae 


Unquestionably  guaranteed  against 
.inechanical  failure,  regardless  of  age 


dining  tables.  It"s  my  specialty,""  says  Ste- 
phen Calcagni,  who  has  been  in  the  antiques 
business  for  ten  years.  He  also  sells  the  ac- 
cessories that  go  with  dining-room  tables — 
chairs,  sideboards,  mirrors,  china  ser\'ices — 
and,  if  you  fancy,  he  currently  has  on  hand  a 
green  birdcage,  which  might  be  just  the  thing 
for  that  empty  comer.  Chinese  export  porce- 
lain is  a  subspecialty. 

Black  Swan  Antiques,  Hubert  and  Susan 
van  Asch  van  Wyck.  Main  St. .  New  Preston; 
(203)  868-2788.  Hours:  10-5  Wed.-Mon. 
An  unusual  pair  of  four-foot  wrought-iron 
candlesticks  ($700  the  pair)  can  be  found  at 
this  three-year-old  shop.  Hubert  van  Asch 
van  Wyck"s  passion  is  early  English  furni- 
ture, what  he  says  the  British  refer  to  as  En- 
glish country.  He  carries  a  wide  array  of 
tables,  hutches,  and  chairs.  This  old  river 
town  also  boasts  three  rare-book  dealers  and 
another  antiques  dealer. 
Elizabeth  S.  Mankin  Antiques,  Main  St. , 
Kent;  (203)  927-3288.  Hours:  1  1-5  Mon.- 
Sat.  Follow  the  red  sign  on  Main  Street  to  the 
mustard-colored  house,  circa  1840.  and  here 
you'll  find  paintings,  English  potter) ,  eigh- 
teenth- and  nineteenth-century  formal  and 
country  American  furniture,  and  folk  art.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  rare  Queen  .Anne  ma- 
ple slant-front  desk  with  nineteen  interior 
drawers  and  a  pair  of  late-eighteenth-century 
fiddleback  andirons  with  penny  feet.  Look  as 
well  for  the  1 797  wedding  chest  on  which  the 
bride's  and  groom's  names  are  inscribed. 
Buckley  &  Buckley,  Don  and  Gloria  Buck- 
ley, Main  St.  (Rte.  44).  Salisbury  (V:  mi. 
west  of  Town  Hall):  (203)  435-9919.  Hours: 
11-12,  1:30-5  daily  except  Tues.,  1-5  Sun. 
Housed  in  an  exquisite  w  hite  Colonial  house 
behind  a  long  picket  fence,  this  shop  carries 
William  and  Mary  and  countr>'  Queen  Anne 
furniture  and  accessories.  Three  rooms  of  the 
house — one  with  an  imposing  black  and 
white-checkerboard  floor — are  de\oted  to 
the  antiques,  which  include  drop-leaf  tables, 
cupboards,  chests,  pewter,  and  a  four-poster 
bed.  all  surrounded  by  personal  touches.  Ask 
if  you  can  take  a  look  at  their  kitchen  mantel- 
piece (not  for  sale)  with  its  inscription.  ""Old 
Wood  to  Burn.  Old  Wine  to  Drink.  Old 
Books  to  Read.  Old  Friends  to  Trust. "" 
Three  Ravens  Antiques,  Harold  and 
Florie  Corbin.  Main  St.  (Rte.  44).  Salisbun. ; 
(203)  435-9602.  Hours:  10-5  daily  by 
chance  or  appointment.  If  you  happen  to  no- 
tice here  a  small,  elegantly  produced  book  of 
poetry  thrown  on  an  antique  chair,  chances 
are  it  was  written  by  Harold  Corbin,  owner 
with  his  wife.  Florie,  of  this  shop.  A  gracious 
man.  Corbin  used  to  teach  at  the  nearbv 


Salisbup.  School . "  'There  was  only  one  thing 
to  do  when  we  left  the  hoy  business,  and  that 
was  to  go  into  the  trinket  trade.""  he  jokes. 
Three  Ravens,  however,  carries  far  more 

than  just  trinkets:  quilts,  pottery,  china, 
brass,  and.  in  the  bam  out  back,  several  ar- 
chitectural elements,  such  as  louvers,  fan- 
lights, and  doors. 

E.  G.  H.Peter  Antiques,  Evan  G.  Hughes 
and  Peter  Ermacora.  Rte.  44  and  Canaan 
\alley  Rd..  East  Canaan;  (203)  824-1112. 
Hours:  by  appointment.  Last  July.  Evan 
Hughes  and  Peter  Ermacora  moved  from 
Bleecker  Street.  Manhattan's  downtown  an- 
tiques alley,  to  the  sleepy  town  of  East  Ca- 
naan. Connecticut,  where  they  bought  and 
are  restoring  a  famihouse  built  in  1780.  Col- 
or is  the  theme  of  this  shop,  which  feamres 
hand-painted  .-Xmerican  fumiture — such  as  a 
blue  chest  of  drawers  or  a  reddish  _\ellow 
Boston  rocker — and  accessories  like  a  green 
marbleized  mantel,  red  and  black-painted 
checkerboard,  or  redware  pottery.  "One  of 
the  things  that  originally  attracted  us  to  the 
antiques  business  was  color,'"  says  Erma- 
cora. "Color  with  two  hundred  years  of 
grime  on  it. " '  Painting  fumiture.  he  explains, 
was  how  people  back  then  gave  life  to  the 
house.  "It  was  their  decoration.  They  didn't 
have  fancy  wallpapers  and  those  things." 
The  popularity  of  painted  fumiture  is  a  rela- 
tively new  phenomenon.  Until  recently,  peo- 
ple stripped  painted  fumiture  of  all  its  color. 
"Only  in  the  last  five  years  have  people  be- 
gun to  appreciate  the  paint,"  says  Ermacora. 
His  antiques  are  masterfully  displayed  in  a 
room  w  ith  no  color  at  all — beige  floors  and 
walls,  white  doors  and  ceilings — making  the 
pieces  shine  like  colors  in  the  rainbow. 
Ed  Clerk  Antiques,  Goshen  Rd..  Norfolk; 
(203)  542-5884.  Hours:  by  appointment.  If 
the  honesty  and  simplicity  of  Shaker  design 
is  \our  calling.  Ed  Clerk  is  your  man.  His 
parents  dealt  in  Shaker  fumiture,  as  has  he 
for  twenty  years.  Some  of  the  things  he  has 
on  hand  at  the  moment  are  a  dining-room  ta- 
ble, a  sewing  desk  featured  in  the  Whitney 
Museum's  1986  Shaker  exhibit,  rocking 
chairs,  a  washstand.  buckets,  and  a  stack  of 
ten  different-colored  boxes  (not  for  sale),  all 
graduated  in  size,  which  fit  snugly  one  on  top 
of  the  other  (the  tiniest  one.  on  top,  is  a  pin- 
cushion). Besides  the  sect's  fumiture,  he  also 
sells  country  fumiture:  "You  can't  live  by 
Shaker  alone,  so  I  also  carry  American  coun- 
tn,  fumiture."  Clerk's  house  and  bam  are 
surrounded  by  nine  barking  Toulouse 
geese — described  by  Clerk  as  great  watch- 
dogs— as  well  as  a  goat,  four  dogs,  two  cats, 
and  two  ducks.  Darlvn  Brewer 


There  isn't  a  home 

in  America  that  earft  be  improved 

by  a  GAT  Timberline  roof. 


Contemporary,  colonial, 
posh  or  plain.  You  name  it! 

Any  home  can  be  improved 
not  only  in  appearance  but  also 
in  trouble-free  performance 
and  most  importantly  to  you, 
the  homeowner,  in  value. 

Consider,  for  a  moment, 
these  two  startling  facts. 
One,  a  roof  represents  one- 
third  of  the  surface  of  your 
house;  and  two,  a  new  GAF" 
Timberline"  roof  is  usually 
less  than  half  the  cost  of 
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remodeling  a  single  bathroom. 
Which  means  the  return  on 
your  investment  in  a  new  roof 
is  outstanding. 

In  fact,  dollar  for  dollar 
it's  unquestionably  the  most 
noticeable  improvement  for 
any  home  in  the  country.  No 
wonder  GAF  Timberline 


shingles  are  the  number  one 
choice  of  architects  and 
builders. 

After  all,  compared  to 
ordinary  shingles,  GAF 
Timberline  shingles  have  a 
rich  dimensional  texture  that 
bears  an  uncanny  resemblance 
to  wood.  The  alternating  rise 
of  shingles  casts  playful 
shadows  throughout  the  roof. 
The  overall  appearance  is 
something  neighbors  can't 
help  but  envy. 

Then  there's  the  colors 
themselves.  Eight  warm,  dis- 
tinctive earth-tone  blends  — 
from  Charcoal  to  Sunset  to 


Weathered  Wood— each  havmg 
depth  and  dimension  that  can't 
be  duplicated.  They  also  carr\' 
a  30  year  Limited  Warranty 

For  a  closer  look  at  GAF 
Timberline  shingles  check 
your  Yellow  Pages  for  a  GAF 
roofing  contractor  in  your  area 

You'll  come  away  feeling 
you've  improved  your  home 
by  starting  where  you  should. 
At  the  very  top. 
GAF  Thnberlbie. 
77ie  #  1  choice  of  architects 
for  tlie  beauty  arui  value 
it  adds  to  any  lunne. 
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Tables  of  Content 

Bold  colors  and  handpainted  patterns  are 

speaknig  up  at  mealtimes 


one  are  the  days  when  freshlv 
starched  white  damask  table 
napkins  in  silver  tings  and  place 
mats  decorated  with  hunting 
scenes  were  de  rigueur.  Here  is 
a  varied  and  imaginative  choice 
f  today's  table  settmgs.  ranging  from  lily 
pad  mats  for  botanists  to  boldly  handpaint- 
ed napkins  for  the  artistic.  All  would  en- 
hance any  spring  or  summer  meal,  grand 
or  mformal .  Amicia  de  Moubrav 


Above:  Printed  colored  napkins, 

$20,  Porthcult,  NYC  and  Palm 

Beach;  also  East  &  Orient,  Dallas; 

Country  French  Connection, 

Atlanta;  Elizabeth's  Staircase,  L.A. 

Leaf  mat,  $7,  Frank  Mcintosh  for 

Henri  Bendel;  also  Stanley 

Korshak  at  the  Crescent,  Dallas. 

Crocodile  mat,  $18,  and  napkin, 

$14,  Barneys  New  York.  Rig[ht: 

Nikitia  mat,  $18,  and  matching 

napkin,  $14,  handpainted  cocktail 

napkin,  $2C)-$o5,  floral  napkin, 

$20-$35,  Barneys.  Folded  napkin, 

$60  doz.,  China  Seas,  for  nearest 

showroom  call  (212)  420-1170. 

Ceramic  ring,  $34  pr.,  Thaxton. 

Green  silk  mot  by  Jim  Thompson, 

set  of  four  with  napkins,  $90, 

Bloomingdole's. 


23- 


Above:  Napkins,  clockwise  from 
top  left,  handpainted  by  Liz  Wain, 
$20-$35,  Barneys  New  York; 
plain  sea  green,  $4,  D.  F.  Sanders, 
NYC;  by  Liz  Wain,  $20-35, 
Barneys;  handpainted,  $32,  Frank 
Mcintosh  for  Henri  Bendel. 
Folded  napkin,  $14,  Barneys. 
Gold-pointed  ceramic  ring,  $34 
pr.,  Thaxton,  NYC.  Green  Ballauf 
mat,  $7,  Frank  Mcintosh  for  Henri 
Bendel.  Handpainted  mat  by  Liz 
Wain,  $16-$28,  Barneys.  Mail 
order:  Barneys,  106  Seventh  Ave., 
NYC  10011;  (212)  929-9000. 


ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 


Hear  the  one 
about  the 
runaway 

bicycle  again. 
Call  France. 

Your  Uncle  Claude  insists  that  bike 
had  a  mind  of  its  own.  And  he  just 
happened  to  be  sitting  on  it.  But  then 
again,  the  story  changes  every  time  he 
tells  it.  Why  not  find  out  how  it  sounds 
this  week?  With  AT&T  International 
Long  Distance  Service,  it  costs  less  than 
you'd  think  to  stay  close.  So  go  ahead. 
teach  out  and  touch  someone.® 


FRANCE,  BELGIUM, 

WEST  GERMANY,  SPAIN, 

SWITZERLAND 

Economy     Discount      Standard 

6pm-7am    lpm-6pm    7am-lpm 

$  .71  $  .89  $1.18 

AVERAGE  COST  PER  MINUTE 
FORAIO-MINUTECALL* 


■  Average  cost  per  minute  vanes  depending  on  the  lengtt>  of  the  call  First  nunute 
costs  more,  additional  minutes  cost  less  All  prices  are  lor  calls  dialed  direct 
from  anyv^here  in  the  continental  U  S  dunnq  the  hours  listed  Add  3%  federal 
excise  tax  and  appiicatDle  state  surcharges-  Call  for  information  or  if  you'd  like  to 
receive  an  AT&T  international  rates  bnochure  1  800  874-4000.  '©  1987  AT&T 
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The  right  choice. 
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Control  Central 


The  new  home  systems  automatically  manage 


pected  of  having  lives  of  their 
own,  spirits  that  dwell  in  the 
floorboards  and  fireplaces  and 
either  welcome  guests  or  repel  them.  The 
methods  of  repulsion  have  often  been  gro- 
tesque. Witness  the  modem  security  system, 
which  meant  sticking  foil  on  each  window, 
attaching  the  foil  to  wires,  then  drilling  doz- 
ens of  holes  in  walls  and  snaking  the  wires 
down  to  the  basement  where  the  system  con- 
trol box  was  kept.  When  the  circuit  was  bro- 
ken, the  house  would  shriek  its  alarm.  The 
price  was  ugly  windows,  white  and  brown 
wire  stapled  to  woodwork,  and  false  alarms 
whenever  an  inhabitant  unthinkingly  opened 
a  window  for  fresh  air. 

All  that  has  changed:  the  house  does  not 
now  have  to  look  "wired"  to  respond  to  in- 
trusion. Small  sensors  subtly  placed  on  win- 
dows and  around  the  house  respond  to 
breaking  and  entering;  infrared  sensors  on 
baseboards  detect  motion  and  changes  in 
heat;  radio  transmitters  send  information 
about  a  room  to  a  central  control  without  the 
use  of  wiring;  handsome  control  panels  are 
now  designed  to  be  seen  rather  than  hidden. 


everything  fr 


om  secuntv  to 


watering 


the  1 


awn 


AT&T,  for  example, 
has  just  introduced  Se- 
curity Systems  8000;  it 
uses  a  newly  designated 
radio  frequency  for 
wireless  transmitters 
which  send  signals  to 
the  alarm  control  box. 
A  wireless  remote  can 
even  set  the  alarm — or 
defuse  it — from  any  lo- 
cation in  the  house. 

Some  systems  use 
wiring  but  are  just  as  un- 
obtrusive. For  a  decade 
a  company  named  X- 10 
USA  (185 A  LeGrand 
Ave.,  North  vale,  NJ 
07647)  has  been  mak- 
ing inexpensive  control  modules  that  plug 
into  ordinary  electrical  outlets.  Now  licensed 
to  other  companies  and  sold  in  Radio  Shack 
and  Sears,  X- 10  equipment  sends  digital  sig- 
nals through  the  power  lines,  instructmg  any 
appliance  or  electrical  apparatus  to  shut  on 
and  off,  any  light  to  dim  or  brighten  or  flash. 
When  controlled  by  a  computer  program. 


these  control  modules 
can  operate  an  intri- 
cate schedule  of  lighting, 
sound,  and  activity. 

By  using  digital  sig- 
nals, more  sophisticat- 
ed sensors,  and  com- 
puter programs,  the 
security  system  of  old 
can  nou  be  merged  with 
the  other  lifelines  of  the 
home — the  telephone, 
the  electrical  system, 
the  water  supply,  the 
heating  system — giving 
the  house  the  equivalent 
of  an  electronic  nervous 
system.  The  same  sys- 
tem can  answer  the 
phone  and  set  the  alarm,  cool  the  house,  turn 
on  the  washing  machine,  and  make  a  cup  of 
coffee.  In  fact,  so  much  attention  is  bemg  de- 
\  oted  to  home  automation  that  the  industry' 
now  has  its  own  magazine.  Electronic 
House.  And  there  is  already  considerable  ri- 
valn.  over  just  what  standards  should  rule  the 
house.  NEC  Home  Electronics  has  devel- 


The  Porl  a  hie  Office 


Gadgets  for  those  who  like  to  w  ork  24- 
hour  days  (and  for  those  who  don't) 
can  all  be  carried  in  pocket  or  purse: 
From  top:  Pay  Filer,  from  Seiko  In- 
struments IS.A,  an  electronic  Filo- 
fax  stores  memos,  schedules,  and 
phone  numbers  and  beeps  to  remind 
you  of  meetings,  SIZ'^.  Psion 
Organiser  11,  S250.  a  portable 
computer — compatible  with  Lotus 
1-2-3  and  IBM — can  do  word 
processing,   filing,   calculations 
and  be  linked  to  a  home  or  office 


computer.  Expense  Recorder,  S79.  by 
Seiko,  holds  up  to  two  months  of  expendi- 
tures, changes  currency,  and  totals  by  day, 
week,  or  type  of  expense.  Porta  Copy, 
S299.  hand-held  rechargeable  copier  makes 
3-inch  strips  of  copy.  QuoTrek,  S399.95 
plus  a  monthly  subscription  fee,  from  Lotus 
Information  Network  Corporation,  keeps 
trading  infomiation,  major-market  indexes, 
and  the  Dow  Jones  News  Retrieval  Service 
transmitted  via  FM  stations  in  thirteen  cities. 
.All  available  from  Spectra  Audio  Research. 
595  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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You'll  hear  music  in 
the  laughter  of  her 
children  and  the 
splashing  of  her 
sapphire  waters,  it's  a 
melody  of  sunlight 

ISN'T  rr? 

dancing  on  white 
rooftops  and  the  / 
trumpeting  of 
blossoms  down  hif 
tranquil,  winding 
lanes. 

Not  everyone  was 
meant  to  hear  it.  But 
for  you  Bermuda's 
song  will  play  forever. 
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Call  your  ^ 

travel  agent  or: 

1-800-BEHMUDA 


r  Fof  a  free  Bermuda  brochure  | 
call  1-800-BERMUDA  or  write  \ 
"  muda  Department  of  Tounsm  J ' 

Box  7705. 
..Bdside.  NY.  11377 


Greenhouse  or  Sunroom? 


Make  the  right  choice  with  Janco. 

With  so  many  greenhouses  and  sunrooms  to  choose  from, 
how  do  you  know  which  is  right  for  you?  Ask  the  experts  at 
Janco— the  industry  leader  for  over  40  years.  We're  the 
only  manufacturer  to  offer  a  complete  range  of  greenhouses 
and  Solarooms  to  match  your  lifestyle,  climate  and  budget. 
Whether  it's  a  habitat  for  your  hot  tub.  a  haven  for  your 
hibiscus,  or  extra  space  for  leisure  and  entertaining.  Janco 
is  your  brightest  choice. 

Call  1-800-3Z3-6933  for  a  FREE  color  brochure  or  for 
$5.00  we'll  send  you  'Janco  Environment."  our  exciting  new 
color  portfolio  of  brilliant  possibilities,  complete  with  prices. 

Visa  or  Mastercard  welcome.  Or  write  to: 

Janco  Greenhouses  ^.— "-^^^ 

Dept.  Y-5    .  9390  Davis  Avenue.         ltliM/'A\ GREENHOUSES 

Laurel.  MD  20707  y/^*^^®y^^^^^ 

In  Maryland:  (301 )  498-5700  >>^      ^^ 


DESSERTS 


HOW  SWEET  IT  IS! 

Introducing  a  new  dessert  book  from  GOURMET 

that's  richer,  sweeter  and  more  mouth-watering  than  any- 
thing you've  ever  seen.  With  over  600  recipes,  GOURMET'S 
BEST  DESSERTS  brings  you  25  years  of  the  best  of 
GOURMET'S  dessert  classics,  from  simple  to  spectacular, 
updated  for  today's  new  equipment  and  techniques.  Plus 
an  extra  bonus!  Almost  100  NEW  recipes  developed  just 

for  this  volume!  The  book  itself  is  a  beauty:  576  pages  printed  on  heavy  stock 

and  over  60  irresistible  color  photos.  Order  GOURMET'S 

BEST  DESSERTS  now.  and  give  your  dinners  the  fabulous 

fina.!e  they  deserve. 


TO  ORDER 
CAU  TOLL  FREE 


1-800-922-4400 


Or  send  your  name  and  address  witli  clieck,  nione\  order  or 
credit  card  information  for  $2995  each  plus  S3  postage  &  handling  to: 

Conde  Nast  Collection,  Dept-  R23 
PO.  Box  10850.  l)es  .Moines.  VK  S0336 

NX  CA,  QK  IL,  MA,  Ml.  CO.  lA  residents  please  add  appropriate  sales  tax.  Please  allow  4-6  w'eds  for  delivery 


oped  a  method  of  sending  intricate  signals 
over  power  lines,  so  not  only  can  appliances 
be  controlled,  but  a  computer  can  receive 
data  through  an  ordinary  electric  outlet.  A 
project  called  Smart  House,  directed  by  the 
National  .Association  of  Home  Builders,  is 
attempting  to  create  a  different  system:  man- 
ufacturers of  home  appliances  and  equip- 
ment essentially  buy  into  it.  purchasing  the 
right  to  use  the  technology  that  will  allow 
their  products  to  communicate  with  one  an- 
other (so  the  vacuum  cleaner  can  shut  off,  for 
example,  when  the  doorbell  rings).  Reject- 
ing the  Smart  House's  notion  of  a  proprietarv' 
system,  the  Electronics  Industry  Association 
will  propose  its  own  standards  for  the  auto- 
mated home  later  this  year. 

But  it  is  already  possible  to  glimpse  the 
"smart"'  home  in  the  intricate  systems  now 
being  installed  by  such  companies  as  Home- 
Iron  USA  (Bethesda.  MD).  Each  offers  a 
twist  on  the  basic  idea.  The  Home  Manager 
(Unity  Systems.  2606  Spring  St..  Redwood 
City.  CA  94063)  uses  a  wall-mounted  touch 
screen  that  displays  a  map  of  the  house:  touch 
any  room  on  the  screen  and  the  lights  can  be 
dimmed,  temperature  changed,  the  VCR 
turned  on.  the  alarm  armed.  Like  HomeBrain 
(Hyf>ertek,  Rte.  22E.  Salem  Industrial  Park, 
P.O.  Box  137,  Whitehouse,  NJ  08888),  the 
Home  Manager  can  be  programmed  for  any 
heating  or  lighting  schedule .  can  create  zones 
within  the  house  that  deny  access  to  those 
without  the  proper  security  code,  and  even 
water  the  lawn  automatically  when  it's  dry. 
Such  systems  range  in  price  from  S5,0(K)  to 
over  S25.0O0:  the  majority  are  installed  in 
new  houses  but  may  also  be  added  to  existing 
structures. 

Mitsubishi  is  about  to  introduce  a  more 
modestly  priced  system.  Home  Automation 
System  (beginning  at  about  S 1 ,500).  that  will 
be  controlled  through  the  keypad  of  a  tele- 
phone, announce  the  condition  of  various 
rooms  around  the  house  with  a  synthesized 
voice,  and  control  strategically  placed  video 
cameras.  But  the  future  belongs  to  systems 
like  Max  (Archinetics,  1750  Northwest 
Front  Ave..  Portland.  OR  97209).  Max  can 
sense  where  people  are  in  the  house,  talk  with 
them  over  the  intercom,  and  actually  learn 
from  observing  living  patterns  how  best  to 
control  the  alarm  system,  the  thermostat,  and 
the  telephone.  It  can  announce  messages  to 
individuals,  and  even  decide  that  the  house  is 
likely  to  be  empty  at  noon,  and  adjust  heating 
and  security  accordingly.  Max  is  the  first  ex- 
ample of  the  next  evolutionary  stage  in 
dwellings — the  intelligent  home  with  a  life 
and  voice  all  its  own.       Edward  Rothstein 
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Classic  art  for  gracious  living. 

Bisque  porcelain.  Pure  gold. 
Sculptured  candlesticks  inspired  by  the  lost  treasures  of  Pompeii. 

To  enhance  the  beauty  of  your  home, 

master  Italian  artist  Gianni  Benvenuti  has  created 

these  incomparable  porcelain  candlesticks.  Superbly  detailed 

sculptures  recalling  the  beautiful  cherubs  which 

decorated  the  gardens  of  the  fabled  city  of  Pompeii.  Lovingly 
handcrafted  in  imported  bisque  porcelain. 
And  ornamented  by  hand  with  pure  24  karat  gold. 
Romantic  works  of  art.  Authentically  designed 
to  add  a  classic  accent  to  your  decor. 
,       Available  exclusively  from  The  Franklin  Mint.   **"'■' 
*L  ,  ....^       Y     Not  sold  in  galleries  or  stores.     ^ 
$135  the  pair. 
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JBia actual  size  of  9"  in  height. 


Porcelain  and  pure  gold.  Elegance  by  candlelight. 


The  Franklin  Mint 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 
Please  send  me  the  pair  of  Amorini  di 
Pompeii  Porcelain  Candlesticks.  I  will  be 
billed  for  a  deposit  of  $2  7.*  when  they  are 
ready  to  be  sent  to  me,  and  for  the  balance 
in  four  equal  monthly  installments  of 
$27.*  each,  after  shipment. 

•plus  my  slate  sales  tax  and  a  total  or$3-  for  shipping  and  handling. 


Please  mail  by  May  3 1 ,  1988. 


SIGNATURE- 


RESERVATIONS  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  ACCEPTANCE. 


MR/MRS/MISS_ 
ADDRESS 


LEASE  PRINT  CLEAI 


CITY/STATE/ZIP- 


11824-13 


KEVL  ESTATE 


Eminent  Domains 

If  you Ve  looking  for  an  architectural 

landmark,  be  prepared  to  pav  a  premium 


If  you  called  up  one  of  the  more 
eminent  architects  in  the  coun- 
try tomorrow  morning,  say, 
Charles  Gwathmey  or  Richard 
Meier  or  Robert  A.M.  Stem,  and 
asked  him  to  build  you  a  house .  you 
would  have  to  wait  two  or  three 
years  before  calling  the  movers. 
Provided  your  architect  of  choice 
accepts  the  commission — and  fre- 
quently they  decline — design  takes 
approximately  twelve  months  and 
construction  another  eighteen — 
longer  if  you're  what's  known  as  a 
difficult  client.  (And  who  is  not?) 
Don't  want  to  wait  or  run  the  risk  of 
rejection  but  still  want  to  live  in  an 
architecturally  distinguished  house.'  Buy 
one.  Gwathmey,  Meier,  and  Stem  each  have 
residential  works  now  on  the  market,  as  do  a 
host  of  other  high-profile  architects  from 
present  and  past  generations. 

There  is  a  certain  cachet  to  owning  a  house 
by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  or  Ward  Bennett ,  just 
as  there  is  to  owning  a  painting  by  Mark 
Rothko  or  Julian  Schnabel — at  least  among 
the  cognoscenti.  In  both  instances,  of  course, 
ownership  has  its  price.  "These  houses  are 
special  properties  deserving  of  a  premium." 
reports  Crosby  Doe  of  the  Los 
Angeles-based  real  estate  firm 
Mossier,  Deasy  &  Doe.  That  premi- 
um can  run  from  70  to  200  percent 
over  comparable  houses,  estimates 
Doe,  who  has  specialized  in  this 
particular  segment  of  the  residen- 
tial market  for  fifteen  years  and 
who,  more  remarkably,  possesses 
that  all-too-rare  quality  among 
realtors,  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
architecture.  To  stay  abreast  of 
market  activity.  Mossier,  Deasy  & 
Doe  recently  went  high-tech  with  a 
computer  system  that  provides  cur- 
rent data  on  "two  thousand  archi- 
tecturally significant  houses  in 
greater  L.  A. "  Points  of  profession- 


The  rugged  concrete-and-brick  construcnon  ox  Les 
Maisons  Jaoul  just  outside  Paris  serves  os  a  not-so-subtle 
reminder  that  Le  Corbusier's  residential  portfolio 
is  not  limited  to  crisp  white  houses. 


al  pride  include  linking  up  film 

I     producer  Joel  Silver  with  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright's  1923  Storer 
house  in  the  Hollywood  Hills 
and  art  dealer  Lou  Basker\ille 
with  Richard  Neutra's  1960 
Loring  house  in  Nichols  Can- 
yon. Current  listings  range  from 
a  1933  Intemational  Style  four- 
plex  by  R.  M.  Schindler  on 
South  Cochran  to  the  1949  Mies- 
ian  Modem  Broughton  house  by 
Craig  Ell  wood  in  Beverly  Glen. 
.\nother  Los  Angeles  firm 
with  an  impressive  lineup  of 
"world-class  residential  archi- 
tecture," as  it  is  regrettably  re- 
ferred to,  is  the  Jon  Douglas 
Company.  Its  communications  di- 
rector. Jann  Hiller.  reports  that  ac- 
tor  Mark  Harmon  visited 
Mandalay.  architect  Cliff  May's 
sprawling  twenty-acre  compound 
in  Brentwood,  four  times  before 
deciding  against  the  S20  million  es- 
tate and  that  farther  up  the  coast 
Frank  Lloyd  Wnght's  1940-46  re- 
treat for  the  late  radio  dramatist 
.A.rch  Oboler  has  also  attracted  con- 
siderable interest,  though  its 
105-acre  site  in  the  Santa  Moni- 
ca Mountains  might  be  partly  re- 
sponsible. 

Sotheby's  Intemational  Real- 
ty, as  its  name  implies,  does  not 
limit  itself  to  one  particular  re- 
^  gion  or  to  one  particular  style, 
«  notes  Stuart  Siegel,  vice  presi- 
dent of  marketing.  Which 
means  that  clients  can  choose 
between  a  1981  Sol  LeWin-like 
vacation  house  overlooking  a 
lake  in  Wisconsin  by  Chicago 
architect  Helmut  Jahn  and  a 
1929  Mediterranean  villa  over- 
looking the  ocean  in  Palm 
Beach  by  Addison  Mizner.  Al- 
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AS  DEFINED 
BTnMM'S. 


CHUKKBHJUways  preceded 
by  Pimm's,  i.e.,  Pimm's 
Chukker.  A  refreshing  bev- 
erage served  at  polo 
matches  and  other  smart 
places. 

REOULAIIOH  OEAB.The 
Pimm's  Cup.  A  cylindrical 
container  open  at  one  end 
with  a  capacity  of  8  fluid 
ounces.  Restricted  to  the 
sidelines. 

IHBOW-ni. Throw  2  oz. 

Pimm's  over  ice.  Fill  with 
soda.  Add  a  wedge  of 
lemon.  The  Chukker 
begins. 

OOAL.Tb  make  it  to  the 
Pimm's  tent  and  back 
before  the  next  chukker 
begins. 

SATBIY.What  you've 
reached  when  you  make  it 
back  without  spilling  a 
precious  drop. 

nBIiD.An3rwhere.  Anjrtime. 
Nowhere  is  out  of  bounds 
for  a  Pimm's  Chukker. 

TIME-OUT. What  you  should 
call  if  you  run  out  of 
Pimm's  Chukker. 

HOOK.  What  we're  offering 
to  entice  you  into  trying 
Pimm's.  A  set  of  4 
unbreakable  Chukker 
cups.  Write  to:  Pimm's 
"Cups"  Offer,  PC.  Box 
3399,  Young  America, 
MN  55394.  Send 
$1.50  check  or 
money  order.  Void 
where  prohibited. 


THE  LIGHT 

KEFRESHER 

FROM  ENGLAND. 

ONLY  WINNING 

TAJSTESASGOOD. 
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though  Sotheby's  also  offers  important 
houses  by  H.  H.  Richardson  and.  again. 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  the  architectural  feather 
in  the  realtor's  cap  is  surely  Les  Maisons 
Jaoul  by  Le  Corbusier.  Located  in  the  Paris 
suburb  of  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  pair  of  houses  in- 
cluded in  the  1956  compound  occupies  a  cen- 
tral position  in  the  history  of  Modern 
architecture.  "We're  selling  the  mystique  of 
living  in  an  architectural  monument."  con- 
cludes Siegel.  The  current  price  of  mystique 
is  20  million  francs  (about  S3. 5  million). 

Despite  the  allure  that  living  in  a  landmark 
holds,  a  certain  reserve  is  advised.  Architect- 
designed  houses,  at  least  the  best  ones,  tend 
to  be  highly  personal  statements  that  speak  of 
very  particular  visions.  So  if  your  taste  runs 
to  flocked  wallpaper,  a  great  International 
Style  house  is  not  for  you.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  houses  are  so  extraordinary'  they  might 
be  worth  giving  up  the  flocked  wallpaper. 
Charles  Gandee 


Architecture  for  Sale 

From  Sotheby  's  International  Realty 

(212)  606-4100 

Le  Corbusier        20  million  francs 

Les  Maisons  Jaoul  are  two  adjoining 
houses  in  Neuilly-sur-Seine  outside  Paris. 
Joined  underneath  by  a  shared  garage,  a 
wine  cellar,  and  storage  basement. 
Maison  A  includes  two  living  rooms, 
interior  garden,  five  bedrooms,  two  with 
terraces.  Maison  B  includes  li\ing  room  plus 
library,  five  bedrooms,  and  studio  plus 
three  terraces. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright         $380,000 
National  Landmark  solar  hemicycle  house  on 
three  acres  in  Middleton,  Wis.  Approximate!) 
2.500  square  feet  with  three  bedrooms,  one 
and  a  half  baths.  Indoor-outdoor  reflecting 
pools,  sunken  garden,  6-ftxit  recessed 
limestone  fireplace,  balconv.  guesthouse. 
Helmut  John         $350,000 
Located  on  3.5  acres  on  Catfish  Lake.  Wis., 
this  is  the  architect's  only  built  design  for  a 
house.  The  cubiform  three-level  cottage  has 
three  bedrooms  with  spaces  arranged  around 
a  gridded  central  open  skylit  stairwell. 
Fireplaces  in  family  bedroom  and  living 
room.  Open-plan  guesthouse  also  comes 
with  tlrepUice 

H.  H.  Richardson         $2,900,000 
The  two  and  a  half  ston.  Shingle-style 
Stoughton  House  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was 
built  1882-83.  The  seventeen-room  house 
has  approximately  8,000  square  feet  and 
includes  six  bedrooms  and  four  and  a  half 
baths  plus  five  staff  bedrooms  and  two 
baths,  ten  tlreplaces,  a  conservator,  with 
two  skylights,  music  room,  and 
lO-bv-59-foot  saller\. 


Addison  Mizner         $9,000,000 

This  Spanish  Mediterranean-style  residence 
in  Palm  Beach.  Fla..  sits  on  3  acres  with 
268  feet  of  ocean  frontage.  The  two-stor\' 
plus  tower  house  has  approximately  16,000 
square  feet.  Included  in  the  nineteen  rooms 
are  five  bedrooms,  seven  and  a  half  baths. 
Three  fireplaces,  elevator,  wine  cellar. 
Tiled  pool  with  pool  house,  tennis 
court,  four-room  apartment  over  garage. 

From  Randolph  Properties 

(914)  238-9001 

Richard  Meier        $995,000 

Wooded  10-plus  acres  on  secluded  hilltop  in 
Mount  Kisco,  N.Y.  Two-stor\  living  room 
with  sculptured  fireplace,  dining  room  with 
curved  glass  wall,  skylit  librarv'.  Two 
bedrooms,  two  baths.  Pool  and  two-story 
guest  pool  house  with  two  bedrooms. 

From  Jon  Douglas,  Company 

(213)  859-7007 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright        $3,500,000 

The  redwood-and-stone  fifteen-room  house 
on  105  acres  of  Malibu,  Calif.,  mountainside 
with  panoramic  oceancanyon  views 
includes  built-in  Wright-designed  furniture. 
Four  bedrooms  plus  staff  quarters,  three 
fireplaces,  pool.  Guesthouse  nearby. 
Richard  Neutra        $1,475,000 
Secluded  one-ston.  house  on  wooded  IVa 
acres  in  Montecito.  Calif.,  features  soaring 
21 -foot  windows  in  gal!er\-entr> ,  27-foot 
windows  in  librar>\  Four  bedrooms,  four  and 
a  half  baths.  Librarv  room  has  brick-and- 
marble  fireplace.  Comes  with  pool,  guest/ 
pool  house,  four-car  garage. 

From  Mossier,  Deasy  &  Doe 

(213)  275-2222 

R.  M.  Schindler        $335,000 

The  Mackey  apartment  building  in  Los 
Angeles,  built  in  1939,  consists  of  three 
units,  plus  a  large  penthouse  with  rooftop 
garden.  There  are  nine  bedrooms  and  five 
baths.  The  two-storv  detached  five-car 
garage  includes  a  loft  and  roof  garden. 

From  Housing  Solutions  (213)  665-4145 
Greene  &  Greene         $310,000 

Pasadena,  Calif.,  bungalow  built  in  1911  has 
shingle  siding,  arroyo  rock  foundation,  and 
wide  porches.  Three  bedrooms,  two  and  a 
half  baths,  living  room  with  fireplace, 
sleeping  porch,  and  six-car  garage. 

From  George  Elkins  Company 

(213)  826-4521 

Richard  Neutra         $2,400,000 

Once  the  residence  of  Mae  West,  this  estate 
on  a  beach  lot  in  Santa  Monica.  Calif., 
was  refurbished  by  Charles  Gwathmey. 
Its  5,400  square  feet  include  four  bedrooms, 
six  baths,  formal  living  and  dining 
rooms,  three  fireplaces,  pool,  Jacuzzi. 
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ARIZONA 

Jempe 

Del  Pisu 

2166  E  UnivetSilv 

602  898  8989 
ARKANSAS 
Noffh  Uttle  Rock 

hldiT  DisI   (»..  liK. 

9300  Maumelle  Blvcl 

Ml  758^1170 
CALIFORNIA 
Arasradero  - 


(  (-ramie  lilr  Supph 
8790  Plata  Lane  Suite  A 
805466-5900 


rilimiili'  KiU'hi'il  \  Ralh 

24?  State  Street 
414-94)  9662 


8678  Melrose  Ave 
213-659  3373 

San  Diego 

Internutintutl  Hath  &  liU- 

4646  Convoy  Street 
619-269-3723 
San  Francisco  - 


ritimali-  Kili-hi-n  \  Hath 

101  Henry  Adams  Street 
415-864-5151 

San  Luis  Obispo 

t  crailik  Tile  Siippli 


Till-  (>illwli((n 
4420  Edna  Road 
806-5490606 


Ceramic  Tile  l>e>ien,  Ltd. 

66  Woodland  Ave 
41S454-0684 


Simla  Barhara  Slum  X  Mav 
Supplies.  Ini. 


I  ile  Collwltim 

518  E  Haley  St 
805-963-8638 
Sarifa  Cruz  - 


I  Tile 

1920  Comme'ical  Way 
408J62-641I 


Venfu.-a 

Allanlis  Till-  Co. 

3605  A  Arundel  Circle 

805-644-9507 
CONNECTICUT 
Canaan 

S.J    \la\U-n..  Im 

Church  St  Rt  44 

203^24-7088 
G'eenA'ich 

(eramie  IK-sipii  I. Id. 

26  Bruce  Park  Ave 

203-869*800 


New  Haven  - 


standard  Tile  l)is(. 

293  Easi  SI 
203-777-3637 


Wesfporf 

Cciunlrv  Tile> 

190  Mam  St 

203-226-0808 
DELAWARE 
Se'Oyv///e 

QualiU  Tile  De-ign 

Rouie  54  Route  1 

30?  43&4945 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

TiU-(ialler\  Inc. 

Wasnmgton  Design  Center 

300  D  Street  SW   -  Suite  310 

202-484  S833 


Alpha  Tile  l>i>l. 

1426  McMullen  Booth  RO 
813-796*569 


Oama  

KhHi  Tile  of  h'lnrida  In 

1320  A  Stirling  Bd 
305^92^-6103 

Ft  Myers 

Alpha  Tile  Disl. 

1962  Honda  Dr 
813^275-8288 
Jacksonville 


[mile  l>eiiitin>< 

8030  Phillips  Hv/y  «5 

904-733-6520 
Naples 

Melrn  Till-  &  MarbU- 

5455-8  Shirley  St 

81J598J1060 

Tile  Man 

303  Airpon  Rd 

813643-7770 
Sarasota 


Alpha  Tile  Divl. 

4444  N  Washington  Blvd 
813-351-3484 


Alpha  Tile  Disl. 

3200  44th  Ave  N 
813-525-1213 


C.T.I..  Inc. 

3114  Mercer  University  Dr 
912-745-0439 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  - 


Klim  Inc. 

Merchandise  Mart  -  Suite  1374 
312-527-Elon 

Prdian  Rui:  (  n- 

6535  N   Lincoln  Ave 
312583^)044 


Elk  Gove  Village  - 
KInn  inc. 


iighwoocj  - 


\'ip  Carpel  &  Tile 

334  Green  Bay  Rd 

312432  0566 
Lake  Forest 

Khm  Ine 

654  North  Bank  Lane 

312295-8701 
Naperville 

Mckennalih-tn..  hi 

238  S  Washington  St 

312-357-6162 
Worth  Aui 


Rainhim  lilc  A  Carpt-I  Ltd. 

12  John  Street 

312897  3335 
Rocklord  ^— ^-^^^— ^— ^^^^^ 

.lohnsun  Olson  Khmr  Coverings. 

Inc. 

2409  Charles  Street 

815-397-1156 

S»ans,niH.«it^lne. 

4400  Maray  Dr 

816226-0011 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis 

Tile  Works 

7204  E  86lhSt 

317-842-6400 
Schererville 

Decor  Tile  Inc. 

2210  US  41 

219  322  1500 
KANSAS 
Overland  Park 

Midland  Brick  &  lile 

11540  W  95th  St 

913-541*989 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville  - 


1  oiiisville  Tile 

215  Hurstbourne  LN 
502  425-5125 
LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  • 


KuuhinnTile&  Marhlcto. 

8204  Oak  Street 

504-866-3677 
MAINE 
Auburn 


Ceramic  Tile  Center  Plus 

995  Center  Street 

207-784-9667 
Bangor 

Ceramic  Tile  Center  Plus 

115  Mam  St 

207-947-3819 
Ellsworth 

I  cramic  Tile  (  i-iiler  Plus 

Oak  &  Church  St 

207-667-9205 
MARYLAND 
Annapolis 

kAVN   \nchor  Hi>or  (  o»e 

1811  McGuckion  Street 

301  ?68  7528 
Timonium 


Stmimitsille  Baltimore 

8  West  AylesOurv  Road 
301  252-0112 


LIpstairs  Downsla 

Action  Mall 
617  263-1333 


Boston  Tile  Co. 

Boston  Design  Center 
One  Design  Place  Suite  616 
61 7.427-0632 


National  Tile 

304  Mam  St  (Route  28) 

617-664-3165 


Tree's  Place 

Rte  6A  at  28 
617-2561330 


Tile  World  I. Id 

92  Newbury  St   Rte    1  South 
617-5366348 


Tile  World  Ltd. 

1 30  Nonhgate  City-Squire  Rd 
61 7  289-8969 


West  Hatlield 

Interior  Details 

lowest  St 
413-2479908 
MICHIGAN 

Farmington  Hills  — 


Beaser  Distributrrrs.  Inc. 

24700  Drake  Rd 

3 13-)  76-2333 

(Call  this  number  lor  our  5  locations) 

MISSOURI 

Sf   Lours — 

Tile  B\  Design 

9000  Watson  Rd 
3)4-842-5442 


Megna  Tile  *  Hath  lmp<irls 

215  Bloomlield  Ave 
201-743-1)26 


(iiorgio  lile&  Marble  Plus 

197  Rt   46 
201-691)030 


(iarden  State  Tik  Dis 

1290  Rt   130 
20 1-329-0860 


(harden  Slate  Tik-  Dislrihuto 

267  Rt  48 

201-366-5035 


312-432  7229 


Terra  Cntta  i 

Hamilton  Ave 
609.466-1229 

ittle  Ferry 

A.T.  TikCo..  In 
200  Route  "46 
201-140-0494 


1  he  lomatii  Kactr 


BEFORE 
YOU  TILE 
YOUR 
BATH  OR 
KITCHEN 
GET  THE 
ELON  IDEA 
BOOK 
AT  ANY 
OF  THESE 
DEALERS. 


Over  60  (^^'^^^'^^■■■[^^■■■H^P'^  Imported  Hand-Crafted 
from  all  over  tfie^onoTisign^jno^TO^raamonaRnd  transitional  to  contempor 
Come  into  any  Elon  showroom  listed  for  your  complimentary  copy  (By  mail  $5.95) 


ELON.  INC.  General  Office 

642  Saw  Mill  River  Road.  Ardsley.  NY  10502 

Tel:  914-693-8000 


^r:T7l 


The  1  ile  Shop 

1710Kuser  Road 
609-5865600 


Roselle  Park  

(;arden  State  Tile  Distributor' 

472  E  Westlield  Ave 

201-241-4900 
Upper  Saddle  River 

Passeri  Marble  &  Tik- 

350  Rt    17  North 

201-8267979 
Wall 

(harden  Slate  Tile  Dislributiin 

Inc. 

5001  Industrial  Rd  /Rt  34 

201-938-6663 

NEW  YORK 

Albany 

Best  Tile 

1760  Central  Ave 
518-869-0219 

Elmstord 

Klon  Inc 


Nemo  Tile  (  i>. 

277  Old  Country  Rd 
516-9365300 


Nemo  Tile  (  o. 

1 77-02  Jamaica  Ave 
718-291  5969 
Manhasset 


House  of  yuarn 

1 544  Northern  Blvd 
516-627  4805 
Ml   Kisco  - 


Bedford  Tik  ( 

510  Lexington 
9K-241  1755 


Ave 


Architect  &  Design  BIdg 
150E  58th  St /964  3rd  Ave 
212  759-6996 
Nemo  Tile  Co. 
48  East  21st  Street 
212  5060009 
Pearl  River — . 


rih-&  Marble  Studio.  In 

39  C  East  Central  Ave 

914-7363118 
iQughkeepsie  — 

Best  Tik  Distribotnrs    In 

715  Mam  Street 

914-473-1242 
Syracuse 

Best  Tik-  Disl. 

3300  Court  St 

316437  1606 


Southamplon 

Southampton  (.alk-r 
1  ile  and  Marhk 

645  North  Highway 
516-283-8565 
Yorktown  Heights  - 


Bedford  Tile  North.  In 
3333-6  Crompond  Rd 
914-737-3200 


Miller  Materials  Mar 

1220  Commerical  Ave 
704-372-8180 


OHIO 

Akron 

<  rimnTilei  Marhk- (t 
248  Cole  Ave 
216-773-6697 

Columbus  - 


Desien  Materials  of  Dhio.  In 

43  West  Vine  Street 
614-224-8453 


Cambridge  Tile 

9461  Le  Saint  Drive 
513-874-5980 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Broomall 

(  ontincntal  (  eramic  Tik- 


(  cmestoga  t  i-r; 

4335  Lewis  Rd 
717664-6860 


Continental  Ceramic  1  ik- 

2030  Gram  Ave 

216726-1164 

Ihe  I  ile  Shop  of  ScK  let  V  Hill.  In 

621  So  Second  Street 
216923-3448 
Pittsburgh  . 


Architi-ctural  (  la\  Prodo 

5807  Centre  Ave 
412-363-6110 


Best  Tile  Distrihiitiirs 

11040  Perr>  Highway  Rte  1' 
412  9366965 

Vilkes  Barre 

Tik-  Distributors  of  Amer 

300  Mundy  Street 
717822-6123 


1  ile  Center 

251 7  Two  Notch  Rd 
80325i9338 


-Vmerican  Tile  SoppU 

2020-G  Rutland  Dr 

512-837  2643 
Houston 

(eramic  Surfaces 

1 1 60  West  Loop  North 

713-869-8453 
San  Antonio 


Klon  In 


(  oncepts  In  (  abuu-lr 

393  N  Mam  Street 
802-479^1258 


Candle  In  The  Night 

181  Mam  Street 
802-257-0471 


North  Coiintr>  Tile  Di-slrihutoi 


Tik  (fallen 

6437  D  General  Green  Way 
703-354-0994 


Charlottesville 

Richard  Olita  &  Sons 

606  lOlh  Stree'  NW 
804  293^3352 

Richmond 

Morris  1  ik- 


fbe  fred  W  ilki  (  o. 

5701  6th  Ave  South  "127 
206763-8141 


I.exto  file 

127  S  116th  Street 

414-771-2900 

CANADA 

Vancouver,  8C    V6J  tS4  - 
World  Mosaic  IB.C)  I 
1665  West  7th  Ave 
604-736-8158 
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Topless  Thrills 

James  Truman  takes  four  brand-new 
convertibles  out  for  a  spin 


The  good  news  is 


,ack  in  the  1940s  psychologist 
1  Ernest  Dichter  delivered  him- 
self of  the  observation  that  a 
man  looks  on  a  sedan  as  his 
wife,  whereas  he  regards  a  convertible  as  his 
mistress.  For  all  his  failings  as  a  progressive 
socialist,  Dichter  would  surely  have  made  a 
sporty  addition  to  the  national  sales  team:  in 
the  cutthroat  competition  of  postwar  Detroit, 
even  pop  Freudians  could  become  team  play- 
ers. In  newly  opened  offices  of  motivational 
research,  they  were  employed  to  puzzle  over 
the  mysteries  of  the  automobile's  social  func- 
tion and  the  subconscious  desires  that  deter- 
mined the  public's 
car-buying  choices. 
What  they  discovered 
about  the  convertible 
owner  was  made 
readily  apparent  in  the 
gloriously  profane  ^^^^^^^"^ 
chrome-and-steel  sculptures  that  rolled  off 
the  assembly  lines  from  the  mid  fifties  to  the 
late  sixties.  Although  the  European  design- 
ers of  the  Jaguar  XKE  or  the  Mercedes 
300SLR  were  clearly  no  slouches  in  the  area 
of  sexual  symbolism,  it  was  the  American 
models  with  their  extended  bulges,  height- 
ened curves,  and  racy  lines  that  defined  the 
convertible  as  an  object  of  desire;  they  were 
the  unembarrassed  purveyors  of  locomotive 
erotica. 

Aside  from  the  Chevy  Corvette,  there  are 
no  current  American  convertibles  that  meet 
this  description.  The  good  news  is  that  the 
convertible  is  no  longer  gender-specific.  The 
bad  news  is  that  during  its  nearly  decade-long 
absence  the  energy  crisis,  emission-control 
laws,  and  aerodynamic  advances  killed  off 
the  convertible's  classic  virtues — ^that  is  to 
say,  its  speed,  size,  and  rococo  styling.  So 
far,  Detroit's  attempts  at  a  solution — an  exot- 
ic fuel-efficient,  flip-top  compact — have 
been  less  than  thrilling.  Except  in  price,  they 
have  been  consistently  upstaged  by  imports 
from  Europe,  where  the  smaller-scale  sports 
car  is  a  long-standing  tradition. 


In  what  sounds  like  an  enterpris- 
ing response,  Chrysler  will  shortly 
unveil  a  two-seater  convertible, 
built  in  Italy  in  conjunction  with 
Maserati.  Meanwhile,  they  have  redesigned 
their  own  LeBaron.  As  a  coupe,  the  new  Le- 
Baron  has  been  positioned  against  the  Ford 
Thunderbird  which  it  closely  resembles.  As  a 
soft-top,  its  smooth  elegant  lines  make 
Ford's  Mustang  look  increasingly  dated  and 
boxy.  The  LeBaron 's  principal  attraction  is 
value  for  money:  loaded  with  extras,  includ- 
ing the  optional  2.2-liter  turbo  engine,  the 
price  is  still  under  S20. 000.  The  interior,  fin- 
ished in  billowv  vinvl 


that  the  convertible  is  no 
longer  gender-specific 


and  noticeably  fake- 
wood  trim,  boasts 
more  gadgets  per  dol- 
lar than  any  car  I've 
seen .  The  digital 
speedo  sits  between  a 
fluorescent  RPM  graph  and  fuel  and  temper- 
ature gauges;  at  the  press  of  a  button  these  be- 
come oil  and  battery  gauges,  rather  more 
bright  than  seems  necessary.  The  central 
console  houses  the  standard  radio  and  cas- 
sette player,  optional  CD  player  and  graphic 
equalizer,  a  trip  computer,  digital  tempera- 
ture control,  and  something  called  a  message 
center,  which  alerts  the  driver  to  any  one  of 
sixteen  potential  problems.  Opening  the 
glove  compartment,  I  was  unhappy  not  to 
find  a  courtesy  phone;  I  would  have  liked  Lee 
lacocca  to  e.xplain  these  to  me  personally. 

Driving  the  car  through  downtown  L.  A. .  I 
was  disappointed  to  find  that  even  with  the 
turbocharged  engine  the  new  LeBaron  felt  as 
sluggish  as  the  old  LeBaron,  which  is  to  sa\ 
that  on  the  freewa\  it  cruised  comfortabK  at 
60  mph  but  couldn't  summon  enough  power 
to  get  me  out  of  the  fast  lane  in  time  for  my 
exit.  Traveling  at  high  speeds  with  the  roof 
down,  taller  drivers  are  likely  to  find  their 
foreheads  unprotected  from  headwinds  and 
spray  from  the  washer  jets.  If  I  owned  this 
car.  I'd  experiment  with  hair  gel  in  the  fluid 
bottle.  The  LeBaron  mis:ht  not  win  an\  drai: 


races,  but  I'd  accept  Don  Johnson's  hairstyle 
as  compensation. 

The  Saab  900  Turbo  convertible  looks  like 
a  gondola,  which  is  not  how  a  motorcar 
should  look.  Even  stranger  is  the  fact  that  the 
soft-top  has  breathed  new  life  into  a  body 
shap>e  that  was  overdue  for  retirement.  With 
the  top  down,  the  car's  reduced  height  and 
accentuated  concave  body  lines  give  it  a 
sprightly,  even  jaunty  appearance.  That's 
also  how  it  feels  on  the  road.  .A  slow  starter — 
at  least  with  automatic  transmission  (the 
standard  model  is  five-speed  manual) — it  ac- 
celerates nicely  w  hen  the  turbocharger  kicks 
in  and  maintains  reserves  of  power  way  past 
the  legal  speed  limit.  The  four-wheel  disc 
brakes  engage  smoothly  and  ease  the  car 
around  tight  comers  with  surprising  agility; 
the  distance  between  the  driver's  seat  and 
steering  wheel  encourages  a  racing  posture, 
so  one  tends  to  hit  cur\es  hard. 

The  Saab's  principal  drawback  is  visibili- 
ty. The  electronic  roof  is  blissfully  easy  to 
operate,  but  once  it  is  up,  one  has  to  rely  on 
wing  mirrors  for  rear  vision.  The  back  win- 
dow ,  which  is  real  glass,  is  also  real  narrow; 
three-quarter  visibility  is  nonexistent.  An- 
other annoyance  is  the  built-in  alarm  system, 
which  starts  to  squeal  unless  the  key  is  put 
into  the  ignition  within  twenty  seconds. 
Since  the  ignition  is  unconventionally  posi- 
tioned between  the  two  front  seats,  this  takes 
some  practice.  It  also  caused  three  valet 
parkers  in  Los  Angeles  to  feel  insecure  about 
their  professional  skills. 

The  BMW325i  convertible  quietly  arrived 
on  the  market  last  year  in  the  shadow  of 
BMW's  new  top-of-the-line  7-series  models. 
Perhaps  this  was  for  the  best:  shortly  after  its 
debut  the  car's  prospective  clientele  was  pro- 
nounced an  extinct  species.  Can  the  BMW 
survive  the  disgrace  of  the  yuppie?  As  a  pre- 
liminary measure,  to  test  its  potential  for 
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Chocolate 
souffle  with 
hot  chocolate 
sauce  and 
sweetened 
whipped 
cream 
served  at 
a  stylish 
plantation 
inn 


ONLY 


IS  GOURMET 


To  sample  this  delectable  souffle,  \ou 
can  dine  in  the  spacious  flower  scented 
rooms  of  a  pillared  plantation  in  Chathar 
County,  North  (Carolina. 

Or,  \v)\i  can  read  GOURMET— and 
recreate  this  exquisitely  rich  dessert  in 
your  kitchen. 

In  every  bounteous  issue,  you'll  be 
swept  away  to  enjoy  the  very  finest  in 
cooking,  dining,  travel,  and  all  the  com 
ptmcnts  of  a  graceful  life-style — ranging 


from  breakfast  in  Bangkok,  to  a  recipe 
forJam.es  Beard's  special  couscous 
stuffing,  to  tips  on  shopping  for  leather 
goods  in  Florence 

GOURMET  celebrates  \our  quest  for 
good  living — and  provides  you  with  the 
inspiration  and  guidance  to  enio\'  vour 
selffuUy 

And  now,  thanks  to  this  extraordinary 
ofler.  you  can  get  a  year  of  CiOURMET. 
delivered  to  your  ht^mc  for  just  512.  .\ 
saving  of  60"o  off  the  530  single-copy 
cost.  (Basic  subscription  rate  is  518.) 

V("hy  not  take  advantage  of  it  with 
the  accompanying  postage-paid  card. 
(If  card  is  missing,  write  to:  GOURMET. 
P.O  Box  51422.  Boulder,  Colorado  80322.) 


CARS 


downward  mobility,  I  packed  the  car  with 
date,  popcorn,  and  Mexican  takeout  and 
drove  to  the  Valley,  where  Chuck  Norris's 
latest  was  playing  at  a  drive-in .  Chuck  Norris 
once  explained  to  me  that  although  America 
was  the  greatest  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  he  personally  drove  a  Mercedes,  so 
the  film  didn't  make  me  feel  unwelcome. 
The  BMW's  heated  seats  proved  useful,  the 
interior  acoustics  excellent,  and  the  engine 
idled  so  noiselessly  that  we  could  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  trilevel  heat  without  missing 
the  finer  points  of  the  dialogue.  As  in  many 
foreign  cars,  there  turned  out  to  be  inade- 
quate facilities  for  the  storage  and  display  of 
foodstuffs.  Looking  over  at  the  1966  Mus- 
tang parked  next  to  us  and  the  drama  unfold- 

The  BMW's  heated  scats 
proved  usejuL  and  the 
eniiine  idled  noiselessly 


ing  therein,  I  was  reminded  of  another 
criticism  of  the  BMW:  they're  simply  not 
sexy.  Even  with  a  drop-top — a  modification 
that  the  BMW  hasn't  accommodated  all  that 
comfortably — the  325  doesn't  inflame  the 
senses  with  thoughts  of  derring-do.  The  pay- 
back for  this  conservatism  is  nonetheless 
considerable  and  familiar  to  anyone  who  has 
driven  a  BMW:  superb  engineering,  smooth 
acceleration,  flawless  braking,  and  a  design 
that  values  the  functional  over  the  cosmetic. 
There's  something  undignified  in  hearing 
an  Aston  Martin  wheeze  with  emission-con- 
trol asthma.  Down-tuned  for  the  American 
market,  the  new  Vantage  Volante  is  still  an 
awesome  machine.  Billed  as  the  fastest  four- 
seater convertible,  it  is  also  one  of  the  few 
high-performance  sports  that  doesn't  force 
the  driver  into  dental-surgery  posture.  Driv- 
ing the  car  is  almost  relaxing;  its  responsive- 
ness is  acute  but  unaggressive  and  shows  few 
signs  of  rebellion  at  dawdling  speeds.  Apart 
from  a  couple  of  shameful  lapses  into  plastic- 
ity, the  interior  preserves  the  classic  gentility 
of  the  old  DB  series,  just  as  the  sawn-off  rear 
end  revives  the  styling  of  the  DB6,  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  James  Bond  car.  The  only  mis- 
giving one  could  have  is  the  woefully 
inappropriate  addition  of  side  and  front  spoil- 
ers. But  fear  not:  a  new  Vantage  Volante  will 
be  unveiled  later  this  year.  In  the  mean- 
time—and for  just  $  1 2,000  more— $  1 79,500 
will  buy  the  1988  Aston  Martin  Lagonda, 
which  happens  to  be  the  most  handsome  and 
distinctive  car  in  the  world.  * 
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II    Beautiful  lace 
II curtains,  pillows, 
|||  and  decorating 
1^    ideas  for  your 
^      home  from 
M  Rue  de  France. 


nd  $2  for  32  page  color  catalog  to  Rue  de  France,  Dept.  HC  0588 
78 Thames  Street,  Newport,  Rhode  Island  02840  or  call  (401)  846-2084 
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Ttain  At  Home  For  A 
Career  as  An  Interior  Decorator. 

You  can  get  started  in  this  challenging  field  at  home  in  your  spare  time 

ing  fescinating  people  -  and,  best  of 
all,  finding  a  profitable  outlet  for 
your  creativity. 

Let  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Interior  Design  help  you  get  started. 
Unique  'listen-and-leam'  program 
guides  you  -  step  by  step  -  with  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  on  cassette. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  low 
cost.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  the 
school's  illustrated  catalog.  No  obli- 
gation. No  salesman  will  call. 


I  f  you  would  enjoy  working  with 
colors  and  fabrics . . .  choosing  beau- 
tifiil  furniture  and  accessories . . . 
planning  dramatic  window  treat- 
ments . . .  and  putting  it  all  together 
in  rooms  that  win  applause  -  then 
you  may  have  a  good  future  as  a 
professional  interior  decorator 

You'll  earn  money,  of  course  - 
spare-time  or  full  time.  But  you'll 
also  be  rewarded  in  other  ways  - 
working  in  fashionable  places,  meet- 


Shcfficld  S(  liool  of  Interior  Design 

FX)R  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  CATALOG, 

CALL  (800)  526-5000  or  mail  coupon, 

Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 
i  Dep't.  HG58,  211  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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Carouste 


(Continued  from  page  J 60)  has  given 
them  various  objects  from  his  travels.  Two 
enormous  gold  and  terra-cotta  lacquered 
screens  dominate  the  living  room,  and  there 
are  small  chairs  with  backs  carved  like  Bali- 
nese  masks  of  gods  with  protruding  tongues. 

Elisabeth  cuts  an  altogether  more  unex- 
pected figure  than  Gerard,  who  wanders 
around  with  his  hair  caught  up  in  a  metal  clip 
and  a  sack  tied  round  his  waist  in  a  vague  at- 
tempt to  protect  his  paint-caked  overalls — 
though  for  some  mysterious  r6ason  he  likes 
to  wear  a  tie.  Elisabeth  is  neat  and  smart  in  a 
black  sweater  set,  her  dark  hair  elegantly 
smoothed  by  a  velvet  headband.  Her  appear- 
ance is  a  surprising  contrast  to  the  strange 
malformed  furniture  she  creates. 

Art  critics  have  a  tough  time  trying  to  pi- 
geonhole Gerard's  paintings  and  spend  pages 
describing  what  category  he's  in,  only  to  dis- 
miss it.  He's  been  called  everything  from 
Trans-Avant-garde  to  a  Pittura  Colta,  but  he 
refutes  all  labels.  The  main  influences  for  his 
monumental  murky  landscapes,  with  ob- 
scure figures  flitting  about  in  the  back- 
ground, are  Dante's  /«/^r«o  and  the  music  of 
Arvo  Part.  He  listens  with  great  passion  to 
classical  music,  which  he  finds  fundamental 
not  only  to  his  mood  but  also  to  the  move- 
ment of  his  brush  on  the  canvas.  "I'm  doing 


some  very  large  pieces  almost  purely  about 
the  music,  and  I  would  like  to  have  them 
shown  accompanied  by  it.  I  also  incorporate 
scenes  from  The  Divine  Comedy,  which  is  a 
book  I  return  to  again  and  again.  I'd  like  to 
meet  and  talk  to  composers  who  are  my  con- 
temporaries, but  so  far  I  have  only  met  Ar\o 
Part  when  he  came  to  a  nearby  monasten. . " ' 

For  the  time  being  Gerard  has  ven.  little 
opportunity  to  seek  out  any  other  composers: 
not  only  has  he  had  major  one-man  shows  in 
Bordeaux  and  at  the  Palais  des  Beaux- Arts  in 
Belgium,  but  in  April  he  also  has  a  show  at 
the  Leo  Castelli  Gallery  in  New  York  and  in 
September  another  one-man  show  at  the 
Beaubourg.  His  work  is  on  permanent  dis- 
play in  more  and  more  museums  around  the 
world  from  Germany  to  Australia.  Gerard, 
however,  has  steadfastly  refused  to  join  the 
international  art-party  circuit  so  tempting  to 
other  artists  of  equally  lofty  reputations;  he 
prefers  to  live  quietly  at  home,  with  the  occa- 
sional foray  into  Paris.  "Of  course  I  stop 
working  sometimes  and  have  dinner  with  my 
friends.  If  a  stranger  is  there  with  the  precon- 
ceived notion  that  I  am  a  mad  artist,  then  I 
will  play  the  businessman  to  fool  him. " 

Gerard  and  Elisabeth  get  along  with  local 
villagers,  although  some  of  them  are  rather 
taken  aback  by  the  interior  of  the  house. 
"Once  a  woman  came  to  see  us."  says  Elisa- 
beth with  a  laugh.  "She  wandered  around 
looking  at  all  our  things,  then  finally  said. 
'Oh,  I  do  like  that. '  pointing  at  an  extremely 


dirty  inset  panel  showing  a  herd  of  cows.  She 

had  picked  the  only  thing  that  hadn't  been 
pamted  by  me  or  Gerard. 

"We  haven't  really  done  anything  to  the 
house  other  than  repamt  the  rooms,"  Elisa- 
beth went  on.  "It  is  certainly  not  decorated. 
If  we  find  we  are  shon  a  chair.  I'll  go  out  and 
buy  one — otherwise  the  house  just  contains 
the  overspill  from  our  studios. " 

What  decoration  there  is  could  never  be 
described  as  finished  because  Elisabeth  and 
Gerard  are  both  constanth  adding  things  to 
each  room.  Their  bedroom  has  a  m>  sterious. 
dreamy  atmosphere,  created  in  part  by  an  im- 
mense amount  of  smoke  that  finds  its  way 
from  the  tire  bummg  in  the  living-room  fire- 
place below.  .A  chandelier,  which  looks  like 
a  cross  betw  een  some  strange  creature  from 
outer  space  and  a  plant  picked  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  lights  the  room:  in  a  cor- 
ner is  a  whimsical  glass-top  table  containmg 
sand  and  a  few  bright  pebbles,  which  she 
calls  her  Zen  table.  Oddly,  the  children  of 
such  overtly  creative  parents  show  little  in- 
terest in  drawing  or  sculpture. 

The  walled  garden,  which  stands  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  remains  the 
only  unconquered  territory  in  the  intensely 
personal  world  the  Garoustes  have  concocted 
over  four  \ears.  But  Elisabeth  has  plans  for 
it.  and.  no  doubt,  given  the  energy  they  put 
into  their  projects,  the  garden  will  be  as  weird 
and  wonderful  as  the  rest  of  the  place .  A 

Decorating  Editor:  Mane-Paule  Pelle 
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(Continued  from  page  145)  obligation  to 
someone  as  light-fingered  as  himself. 

Let  us  also  congratulate  the  organizers  for 
having  cajoled  collectors  and  museum  direc- 
tors the  world  over  to  part  with  major  trea- 
sures. Glasnost  was  on  their  side.  The  Soviet 
Union  lent  more  Gauguins  from  its  incompa- 


rably rich  collection  than  ever  before .  Even  if 
Stuckey  and  Brettell  were  unable  to  re-cre- 
ate, as  they  had  hoped,  the  artist's  dream — a 
total  decorative  ensemble,  consistmg  of  his 
huge  masterpiece  Where  Do  We  Come 
From?  (the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston) 
and  the  eight  replicas  and  studies  for  it — they 
have  assembled  more  than  enough  master- 
pieces to  convey  the  mythic,  the  monumental 
and,  yes,  the  ornamental  impact  of  the  late 
work  as  never  before . 


Lest,  however,  we  succumb  too  easily  to 
the  paradisiacal  charm  of  these  Polynesian 
idylls,  we  should  not  forget  that  Gauguin  was 
spiritually  in  league  with  the  dark  gods:  the 
ubiquitous  fox  is  a  symbol  of  perversity,  the 
androgynous  figure  in  some  of  the  late  paint- 
ings might  well  be  a  native  priest  or  a  mahu 
(an  effeminate  man  raised  from  childhood  as 
a  woman),  and  it  is  no  accident  that  Teha- 
mana.  the  artist's  mistress,  is  depicted  as 
poly  dactyl — seven-toed.  A 


Lord  of  die  Follies 


(Continued  from  page  202)  other  hand  if  a 
plant  really  takes  off  in  a  particular  area,  I'll 
let  it.  I  am  not  the  chap  to  say  let's  move  that 
six  inches."  He  is,  however,  an  avid  collec- 
tor of  plants.  One  can  find  more  than  130  va- 
rieties of  snowdrops  at  West  Green  and  a 
huge  range  of  hellebores. 

But  it  is  the  architectural  follies  and  the  in- 
complete, untamed  nature  of  the  garden  that 


leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  visitor. 
When  pressed.  McAlpine  does  admit  to  a 
method  for  the  garden's  apparent  madness: 
"There  is  a  sort  of  grand  philosophical 
theme,  which  I  suppose  you  could  call  "The 
Progress  of  Man."  It's  done  in  a  very  loose 
way.  and.  of  course,  it's  not  finished  yet." 
Mc.'Xlpine  intends  to  build  more  follies  and 
monuments.  "1  am  a  congenital  builder.  I 
can't  resist  buildmg  things.  I  suppose  it's  just 
as  well,  as  that's  my  family's  trade." 

Quinlan  Terr\  .  however,  is  not  so  keen  on 
creating  too  many  more  buildings  at  West 


Green.  "I  believe  that  ninety  percent  of  a 
garden  should  be  green,  and  buildings  should 
be  incidental.  West  Green  will  be  all  build- 
ings and  no  garden  and  that's  sad."  The  con- 
cept of  restraint  is  obviously  anathema  to 
McAlpine.  It  is  this  compulsiveness  that  sets 
him  apart  from  fellow  mortals.  Wherever 
McAlpine  channels  his  boundless  energies, 
one  can  be  certain  that  even  if  West  Green 
ends  up  looking  more  like  Highgate  Ceme- 
tery than  a  traditional  garden,  it  will  still  be 
well  worth  a  visit.  A  Architecture  Editor: 
Heather  Smith  Maclsaac 
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The  finest  solid  pewter  Collection  of  Civil  War  figurines  ever  produced 


In  commemoration  of  this  tumultuous  period  of  the  Nation's  history. 
Classic  Collections  have  produced  "Blues  and  Grays"  a  magnificent 
action  packed  Collection  often  CivU  War  pewter  figurines  which 
salutes  -  with  respect  and  in  loving  memory  -  our  ancestral  heroes 
who  gave  so  much  to  ensure  that  every  American  would  become  a 
free  citizen  of  the  world's  greatest  and  most  powerful  democracy. 
The  "Blues  and  Grays"  Collection  consists  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
with  four  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  and  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
with  four  servicemen  of  the  Union.  Each  figurine  stands  4V4"  tall 
and  is  cast  in  pewter,  skilfully  finished  and  antiqued  by  hand  - 
old-fashioned  craftsmanship  emphasizing  the  detailed  perfection. 
The  brilliant  realism  of  each  of  the  pieces  pays  tribute  to  Englishman, 
Ronald  Cameron,  who,  for  many  years,  has  been  recognised  as  one 
of  the  world's  leading  sculptors  of  military  figurines. 


The  "Blues  and  Grays"  Collection  assembles  on  a  unique  turntable 
display  unit  with  a  polished  wooden  base  and  a  rotating  deck  covered 
in  rich  red  velvet.  The  turntable,  15"  in  diameter,  provides  a  beautiful 
focal  point.  Available  only  direct  from  Classic  Collections,  it  will  be 
sent  to  you  FREE,  along  with  your  third  piece  or  as  part  of  the 
complete  Collection  should  you  decide  to  purchase  the  entire  set. 

To  acquire  the  Collection,  please  mail  the  Subscription  Application. 
The  demand  for  "Blues  and  Grays"  wiU  be  exceptionally  high.  AU 
orders  will  be  fulfilled  in  strict  rotation  so  please  send  your 
Subscription  Application  without  delay. 


please  mark  box 


SUBSCRIPTION  APPLICATION 

Post  to:  Classic  Collections  of  Delaware  Lid..  Suite  1, 5615  Silver  Ridge  Drive 
Stone  Mountain,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30087. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  "Blues  and  Grays'.' 

D I  wish  to  purchase  one  figurine  per  month  at  $70.00 

D I  wish  to  purchase  one  every  other  month  but  be  billed  $35.00  each  month 

D I  wish  to  purchase  the  entire  Collection  outright  at  $700.00 

If  you  wish  to  pay  by  Visa,  or  MasterCard,  please  state  your  number  and  expiry  date. 

Prices  are  guaranteed  for  the  entire  Collection.  1  understand  that  as  soon  as  my  first  piece 
is  shipped  I  will  be  billed.  As  a  subscriber,  I  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  my  unique 
turntable  display  unit  with  my  third  figurine. 


n 


Signature 

Mr/Mrs/Miss. 


Address 

City/State Zip. 


•Plus  $5  per  sculpture  for  shipping  and  handling.  State  Sales  Tax  will  be  billed  if 
applicable. 
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(Coritinucdfrom page  196)  cooks  arrive  at  Le 
Bemardin  to  prepare  for  lunch.  All  young 
and  mostly  American,  they  change  into  white 
jackets  and  black  and  white-checked  trou- 
sers. I  button  a  long  white  smock  over  my 
street  clothes.  Soon  they  are  working  quietly 
and  intently.  Every  cook  does  his  own  chop- 
ping, his  own  inise  en  place.  All  have 
brought  their  own  knives. 

At  the  cold-appetizer  station  Bonnie  uses  a 
tall-standing  food  mill  with  a  huge  hand 
crank  to  make  fresh  tomato  puree  for  the  scal- 
lops with  sorrel.  Severo  pounds  twenty  slices 
of  raw  tuna  paper-thin  between  two  sheets  of 
plastic  wrap  stretching  down  the  counter 
from  one  side  of  the  kitchen  to  the  other.  I  am 
gratified  to  discover  that  cold  poached  salm- 
on— the  shrimp  cocktail  with  ketchup  sauce 
of  the  1 980s — appears  nowhere  on  the  menu. 
Across  from  Severo  and  Bonnie,  at  the  hot- 
appetizer  station,  Bennie  makes  croutons  for 
soup.  His  partner  Vinnie  is  off  at  the  oyster 
station  cleaning  squid,  washing  them  in  salt 
water.  Fresh  water  would  drain  their  flavor. 

Nearby  Vincent  pulls  on  pink  rubber 
gloves  to  dismember  twenty  live  lobsters, 
twisting  off  their  flailing  claws  and  tails. 
Then  with  the  little  feelers  still  wriggling  he 
slides  a  dinner  knife  between  the  underside  of 
the  tail  meat  and  the  shells  to  keep  them  from 
curling  in  the  poaching  liquid.  That's  how 
the  French  do  it.  I  remember  trying  a  recipe 
of  Michel  Guerard's  that  demanded  the  same 
treatment.  I  handed  over  the  challenge  to  the 
oldest  salt  at  my  local  fish  store,  and  his  re- 
ward was  a  deep  gash  from  the  dying  lobster. 
Vincent,  who  is  from  Barbados,  says  that  it 
took  him  a  while  to  get  used  to  this  part  of  his 
job.  May  the  fish  gods  forgive  him. 

At  the  entree  station  John  and  Bobby  pre- 
pare the  sweet  fish  fumet  and  the  acidic  vege- 
table nage  that  will  find  their  way  into  half  the 
items  on  the  menu.  Then  they  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  a  red  wine  sauce,  a  lobster  cream  for 
the  pasta,  and  alransluceni  sauce  Americaine 
unlike  any  Fve  ever  tasted.  A  pound  of  basil 
has  been  put  to  steep  in  tepid  olive  oil  in  the 
hope  that  after  several  days  the  basil  will 
yield  up  its-perfume  for  the  sauteed  red  snap- 
per. In  another  pot  lobster  shells  are  warmed 
in  oil  for  several  hours  to  flavor  a  vinaigrette. 

The  sous  chef,  Dominick  Cerrone.  has  ar- 
rived. An  articulate  upstate  New  Yorker,  he 
is  concocting  a  new  dish  for  lunch — ravioli, 
■nade  from  the  eggless  dough  he  mi.xed  last 
liight,  stuffed  with  duxelles  and  fennel  puree. 
W'ien  a  customer  orders  them,  the  ravioli 
wiii  be  poached  with  scallops  in  the  vegeta- 


ble nage  that  John  and  Bobby  have  made. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  loading  dock  down- 
stairs I  watch  Paul,  the  steward,  receive  the 
fish  that  Le  Coze  selected  at  the  market  this 
morning.  Later  scallops  and  lobsters  will  ar- 
rive from  Maine.  Paul  turns  over  one  of  the 
live  sea  urchins  and  wiggles  a  pencil  in  its 
mouth,  which  he  finds  too  mushy;  he  taps  its 
quills  and  they  move  sluggishly .  The  weather 
is  getting  too  cold  for  perfect  urchins.  Two 
men  will  work  downstairs  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  butchering  the  fish,  gutting  and  degilling 
them,  scaling  or  skinning  them,  and  finally 
preparing  fillets.  Soon  the  air  is  filled  with 
fish  scales,  which  snow  down  on  the  workta- 
bles,  the  floor,  my  smock,  my  face. 

I  take  refuge  at  the  pastry  station  w  here  1 
discover  that  dessert  cooks  are  the  most  gen- 
erous souls  in  the  kitchen.  Best  known  for  its 
consummate  fish  preparations,  Le  Bemardin 
also  serves  some  of  the  best  desserts  in  town. 
I  munch  on  warm  chocolate  mille-feuilles 
while  Jun  beats  the  creme  anglaise  for  a 
baked  apple  dessert  contributed  to  the  menu 
by  Georges  Blanc  when  he  was  in  New  York. 
Diane  forms  oeufs  a  la  neige  u  ith  one  hand 
by  scraping  and  rolling  a  handful  of  meringue 
against  the  rim  of  the  bowl.  She  encourages 
me  to  try  it.  The  result  is  a  puffy  white  smear 
on  the  palm  of  my  hand.  I  accuse  her  of  ha\  - 
ing  omitted  some  crucial  instruction.  Jun 
mollifies  me  with  a  sable. 

Alain  Thomas,  the  head  pastry  chef,  is 
busy  making  a  dark  chocolate  sorbet,  and  he 
gives  me  a  taste.  Here  is  the  sorbet  that  has 
eluded  me  for  a  full  decade  of  active  ice 
cream  making.  The  next  day  I  pry  the  recipe 
out  of  Alain  and  try  it  at  home.  I  think  I  may 
have  burned  the  cocoa  a  little  and  possibl\ 
neglected  to  beat  the  mixture  to  an  idea!  silk- 
en smoothness  before  freezing.  The  result 
falls  slightly  short  of  perfection.  My  wife 
says  that  it  tasted  like  dirt. 

The  staff  breaks  at  eleven  for  the  family 
meal  that  Bennie  has  cooked  for  them.  To- 
day's meat  loaf  with  mashed  potatoes  is 
much  less  popular  than  yesterday's  roast 
chicken  with  pasta.  But  Bobby  brightens  my 
potatoes  with  a  ladle  full  of  sunn\  boumde. 

The  chef  de  cuisine.  Eberhard  Mueller,  ar- 
rives. Thirty-four  years  old  and  a  cook  since 
the  age  of  fifteen,  sous  chef  at  .Orchestrate  in 
Paris  and  executive  chef  at  Windows  on  the 
World,  he  signed  on  with  Le  Coze  before  Le 
Bemardin  opened.  From  noon  until  midnight 
the  intense  and  knowledgeable  Eberhard 
supervises  the  kitchen.  There  will  be  1  10 
lunches  served  today  and  220  dinners.  Power 
brokers  eat  at  lunch,  celebrities  at  dinner. 
food-world  luminaries  at  both.  The  average 
dinner  check  for  each  customer  is  S9 1  before 
tax  and  tip  and  S50  at  lunch. 


Noon  approaches  and  the  tension  becomes 
palpable.  Gilbert  Le  Coze  enters  the  kitchen. 

handsome  and  tanned  in  a  long  white  jacket 
and  white  trousers.  Everv  thing  at  Le  Bemar- 
din is  cooked  at  the  last  minute  in  individual 
portions.  There  are  no  stews  orcassoulets,  no 
legs  of  lamb  or  fillets  of  beef  cooked  rare 
waiting  to  be  carved,  reheated,  and  sauced. 
■  ■  A  slice  of  fish  can  be  completely  disgusting 
if  you  cook  it  in  advance."  Le  Coze  says. 
Oysters  are  opened  only  when  a  customer  or- 
ders them.  Even  the  desserts  are  assembled  a 
la  miinae.  So  the  ratio  of  cooks  to  customers 
is  unusually  high.  The  kitchen  is  almost  as 
large  as  the  dining  room.  Le  Coze  spent  five 
months  back  in  Paris  designing,  in  stainless 
steel  and  tile,  the  perfect  kitchen. 

Eberhard  and  Dominick  begin  calling  out 
orders  to  the  appetizer  stations.  The  words 
"broiled  shrimp  for  table  three"  have  hardly 
been  uttered  u  hen  Bennie  ladles  fish  fumet. 
cream  and  parsley-shallot  butter  over  four 
butterflied  shrimp  standing  with  their  tails  up 
in  a  casserole.  He  pops  them  under  the  sala- 
mander broiler  until  their  shells  redden,  heats 
the  casserole  on  a  burner  until  the  sauce 
boils,  slides  it  into  the  oven  to  finish  the 
shrimp,  and  puts  it  back  on  the  bumer  to  re- 
duce the  sauce  as  he  removes  the  shrimp  to  a 
warm  plate.  When  the  sauce  is  thick  and 
emulsified,  he  pours  it  around  the  shrimp  and 
brings  the  plate  to  Dominick.  who  wipes  a 
stray  sauce  molecule  from  the  rim. 

Soon  the  main  course  orders  start  coming 
and  the  frenz\  moves  to  the  entree  station. 
The  fillets  of  grouper  and  red  snapper  have 
already  been  skinned  and  sliced  on  a  bias  into 
three  pieces  to  a  uniform  quarter-inch  thick- 
ness. Now  they  are  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
white  pepper,  dredged  in  flour  on  one  side, 
and  sauteed  in  separate  pans  only  on  that  side 
until  they  are  golden  brown  undemeath  and 
still  pink  on  top.  Then  the  sauces  are  quickly 
prepared — basil  vinaigrette  for  the  snapper 
and  a  butter  sauce  densely  dotted  with 
chopped  chives,  like  a  Pointillist  painting, 
for  the  grouper.  When  the  sauces  are  almost 
read\  .  the  fillets  are  put  briefly  in  an  oven  at 
500  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  finish  cooking  (all 
the  ovens  are  mn  at  full  tilt  except  those  at  the 
pastrv  station),  transferred  to  a  serving  plate, 
sauced,  and  decorated.  They  must  be  served 
immediately.  If  reheating  is  attempted,  the 
butter  sauce  will  break  and  the  vinaigrette 
will  release  acid  fumes. 

Throughout  it  all  Le  Coze  walks  about 
watching  and  sampling.  "We  can  never 
sleep."  Le  Coze  tells  me.  "We  constantly 
ha\  e  to  be  extremely  concentrated. ' ' 

The  action  shifts  to  the  pastry  station  and  I 
with  it.  Diane  is  making  a  cloud  oi  cheveux 
d'ange — stiff  filaments  of  caramelized  sugar 
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flicked  off  the  tines  of  a  fork — which  she  will 
set  atop  a  circle  of  four  caramel  desserts.  For- 
tune smiles  when  somebody  mistakenly  pre- 
pares an  unwanted  hot  passion-fruit  mousse. 
As  the  error  is  not  discovered  until  the  dish 
emerges  from  under  the  salamander,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  feed  it  to  me.  Stoically  en- 
during the  third-degree  burn  I  receive  from 
touching  the  fiery  plate,  1  plunge  a  fork  into 
the  glazed  golden  circle  of  mousse. 

1  cannot  believe  my  tongue.  This  is  the 
very  creation  Tve  been  pursuing  for  three 
years,  ever  since  a  meal  at  Jacques  Ma.\i- 
min's  Chantecler  restaurant  at  the  Hotel 
Negresco  in  Nice.  As  somebody  sprays  anti- 
septic on  my  injured  hand,  1  polish  off  the 
mousse.  No,  1  cannot  have  the  recipe — it  is  a 
signature  dish  that  everybody  is  trying  to 
copy.  Yes,  Maximin  popularized  the  hot  fruit 
mousse,  but  he  probably  didn't  invent  it,  and 
he  uses  lime  instead  of  passion  fruit.  No,  the 
formula  published  last  year  in  New  York 
magazine  is  not  how  we  do  it. 

In  desperation  I  threaten  to  write  that  Le 
Coze  uses  canned  tuna  and  ultrapasteurized 
cream.  They  relent  at  last  when  I  vow  never 
to  publish  the  recipe,  and  now  my  lips  are 
sealed.  The  next  morning  I  stay  up  until  three 


making  a  clumsy  version  of  my  secret  trea- 
sure. The  passion-fruit  store  is  closed  at  that 
hour,  and  I  am  forced  to  substitute  tangerine. 
I  overheat  the  magic  mixture,  bake  the 
mousses  at  an  insufficient  temperature,  and 
glaze  their  tops  a  bit  aggressively  under  the 
broiler.  But  they  are  so  yummy  I  consume 
five  before  waking  my  wife  to  split  the  last 
one  with  her.  She  is  extremely  grateful. 

By  two  thirty  the  customers  have  finished 
their  lunches,  and  a  new  crew  of  young  cooks 
arrives.  The  afternoon  passes  much  as  the 
morning  did,  and  my  next  four  days  pass 
much  as  the  first.  In  my  week  at  Le  Bemardin 
I  come  away  with  countless  secrets.  The  little 
secrets  are  cooking  tricks  that  one  would 
likely  pick  up  at  any  serious  restaurant,  but  I 
am  continually  delighted  to  learn  them  none- 
theless. If  you  add  vinegar  before  carameliz- 
ing sugar,  humidity  will  not  make  it  sticky 
and  soft.  Wipe  the  inside  of  a  stockpot  fre- 
quently, or  the  splashes  of  liquid  will  bum 
and  turn  your  sauce  bitter.  When  you  puree 
garlic  in  advance,  add  some  oil  to  keep  the 
paste  moist  and  preserve  the  flavor.  Toast 
bread  for  canapes  in  a  hot  oven  between  two 
baking  sheets,  and  it  will  emerge  flat  and 
evenly  browned.  Use  very  hot  olive  oil  to  fry 


thin  slices  of  day-old  bread  for  croutons,  and 
they  will  brown  almost  instantly;  rub  them 
with  a  cut  clove  of  garlic  when  they  cool  off  a 
little.  Maintain  the  court  bouillon  for  poach- 
ing fish  below  the  simmer — about  190  to  200 
degrees — and  the  fish  will  be  cooked  through 
and  intact,  not  torn  apart  in  swirling  liquid. 

But  these  are,  after  all,  merely  little  se- 
crets. Le  Coze's  Big  Secret  is  more  elusive: 
trapping  in  a  saucepan  the  pure  elemental 
tastes  of  the  sea.  He  and  Eberhard  stress  that 
to  develop  the  essential  flavor  of  a  fish,  its 
broth  or  sauce  must  have  the  proper  degree  of 
acidity — ^just  as  we  use  lemon  juice  in  a  fruit 
dessert.  But  part  of  the  trick  is  having  the 
right  attitude.  Think  of  fish  as  the  one  truly 
wild  creature  we  eat — free,  brave,  and  pri- 
mordial. Make  fun  of  chickens  and  cows  and 
the  other  idiotic  barnyard  vassals  of  human- 
kind the  way  Le  Coze  does.  Eat  and  cook 
mainly  fish  for  a  month  or  two,  and  sample 
every  variety  you  can  find.  Do  not  overcook 
it  or  asphyxiate  it  in  sauce  or  tart  it  up  with 
grapes  or  currants  or  kiwi  fruit.  Fish  is  done 
in  the  millisecond  between  translucence  and 
opacity,  long  before  it  flakes  (the  common 
cookbook  test);  it  should  still  be  a  little 
chewy.  Do  not  steam  fish:  Le  Coze  refers  to 


The  Inchbald  School  of  Design 

The  Inchbald  School  runs  courses  in  all  aspects  of  the  history  and  practice  of 
Interior  and  Garden  Design,  lasting  from  five  days  to  three  years. 


ONE  YEAR  COURSES 
Dip.  Interior  Design  3  October  1988-14  July  1989 

Dip.  History  ot  Interiors  & 

Architecture  3  October  1988-7  July  1989 

Dip.  Garden  Design  3  October  1988-7  July  1989 

General  Design  Studies  9  January  1989-29  September  1989 

2  or  3  One  Year  Courses  may  be  tal(en  to  gain  a  masters  Diploma. 


SHORT  COURSES 


TEN  WEEK  COURSES 


Design  &  Decoration 


History  of  Interiors 


Garden  Design 


3  May-8  July  1988 

3  October-9  December  1988 

9  January-17  March  1989 

European/American  Interior 
1830-1988 

3  May-8  July  1988 
European  Interior  1500-1680 

3  October-9  December  1988 
European  Interior  1680-1830 

9  January-17  March  1989 

Plant  Knowledge 

3  May-8  July  1988 

Garden  Architecture  &  Hard 

L3ndSC3D6S 

3  October-9  December  1988 
Basic  Principles  of  Design 

9  January-17  March  1989 


Intermediate  Drawing 

Garden  Drawing 

Interior  Decoration  Study  Week 

Advanced  Drawing 
Decorative  Paint  Finishes 


Private  Garden  Design 
English  Gardening  Skills' 
Decorative  Paintwork-Marbling* 
Decorative  Paintwork-Trompe  L'Oeil* 
Garden  History 
Interior  Design  Drawing 
Development  of  Interior  Design 
1700-1988 
European  Furniture 
English  Garden  Design 

'Al  the  Manor  House,  Ayot  St 


28March-8Apnl1988 
28  March-15  April  1988 
28  March-1  April  1988 
26  30  September  1988 
11-29  April  1988 
11-15  April  1988 
25-29  July  1988 
19-23  September  1988 
18-22  April  1988 
25-29  April  1988 
9-13  May  1988 
17-20  May  1988 
18-22  July  1988 
25  July-2  September  1988 

1-26  August  1988 
19-23  September 
26-30  September  1988 
Lawrence,  Hertfordshire 


A  prospectus  is  available  on  request: 

The  Secretary, 

The  Inchbald  School  of  Design  (a  m  g  ), 

7  Eaton  Gate,  London  SW1W  9BA  Telephone:  01-730  5508/6969 
32 Eccleston Square,  London SW1V1PB  Telephone:  01-6309011/2/3 
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Four  Stars 


the  pungent  stock  that  seeps  uselessly  out  of  a 
steamed  fish  as  the  "blood  of  God." 

Every  evening  at  home  I  try  to  replicate 
one  of  the  recipes  I  learned  that  day.  When  I 
think  I  understand  the  sauteed  red  snapper,  I 
telephone  ahead  to  my  local  fish  store  and  am 
told  that  there  were  no  reds  at  the  market  last 
night,  a  bald-faced  lie.  Next  time  they  have 
no  bones  for  fumet.  (Do  they  buy  their  fish  al- 
ready filleted?)  Forget  about  grouper  till  next 
week,  forget  about  monkfish  till  next  month. 
Forget  about  whitebait  forever,  we  don't  get 
much  call  for  it.  Now  1  know  why  Le  Coze 
still  goes  to  the  Fulton  Fish  Market  himself 
twice  a  week  in  the  dead  of  night. 

I  am  forced  to  make  hasty  substitutions. 
The  first  results  are  better  than  any  fish  I  have 
ever  cooked  but  embarrassing  compared 
with  what  I  have  tasted  in  Le  Coze's  kitchen. 
My  sauces  do  not  mount  properly .  I  used  to 
think  I  was  pretty  good  at  chopping,  but  my 
finely  shredded  basil  looks  like  garbage  com- 
pared with  theirs.  With  a  little  practice 
though,  the  technique  of  sauteing  one  side  of 
a  thin  fillet  over  high  heat  and  finishing  it  in 
the  oven  works  perfectly.  After  a  few  tries 
the  butter  sauce  for  grouper  with  melted  leeks 
holds  together  just  fine. 

One  night  Le  Coze  invites  me  to  dinner  at 
ten  in  the  private  dining  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  restaurant.  We  begin  with  two  ap- 
petizers made  with  our  catch  from  the  market 
that  morning;  raw  tuna  painted  with  olive  oil 


and  thin  slices  of  black  bass  barely  poached 
in  an  acidic  coriander-scented  broth.  Next 
comes  a  project  in  research  and  develop- 
ment— four  warm  Belon  oysters  in  their 
shells  topped  with  a  light  smoky  cream  sauce 
and  a  little  caviar.  Coming  after  the  fresh 
chaste  sea  flavors  of  the  first  two  courses, 
they  are  opulent  and  astonishing.  The  recipe 
is  simplicity  itself  except  for  the  indispens- 
able sauce;  open  the  shells,  remove  the  oys- 
ters and  their  liquor  to  a  strainer  in  a  bowl 
(you  will  need  the  liquor  from  one  oyster  for 
the  sauce),  discard  half  the  shells,  and  wash 
the  other  half  in  salt  water  and  dry  them  in  the 
oven  (you  don't  want  them  leaking  into  the 
sauce).  When  the  sauce  is  ready,  strain  the 
oysters  and  saute  them  brietly  without  oil  in  a 
very  hot  nonstick  pan  until  their  outsides  are 
sealed  and  their  insides  barely  cooked  (about 
a  half  minute  on  each  side),  spoon  a  half  tea- 
spoon or  so  of  sauce  into  each  of  the  warm 
shells,  plop  in  the  oysters,  top  with  another 
half  teaspoon  of  sauce  and  an  equal  amount 
of  fresh  osetra  caviar,  eat.  How  to  make  the 
sauce?  First  set  aside  two  or  three  hours. 
Then  read  the  provisional  recipe  at  the  end  of 
this  article.  It  is  based  on  a  talk  with  Eber- 
hard,  two  attempts  at  home,  and  a  fading  rec- 
ollection of  the  real  thing. 

By  now  Le  Coze  and  I  are  into  the  second 
bottle  of  white  wine.  He  smokes  a  cigarette 
between  each  course.  The  waiter  brings  us 
the  sauteed  red  snapper  I  had  cooked  at 
home,  and  then  a  crispy  fillet  of  black  sea 
bass  in  a  pool  of  lobster  sauce  u  ith  a  puree  of 
fennel  and  potatoes,  I'm  filling  up  now.  and  1 
refrain  from  mopping  up  the  rich  sauce  with 


another  crisp  roll  because  I  must  leave  room 
for  dessert.  There  are  three  of  these,  the  last  a 
triumphant  chocolate  tno — chocolate  mille- 
feuilies  with  pistachio  cream,  chocolate 
cake,  and  my  belo\ed  dark  chocolate  sorbet. 
Basking  in  one  of  those  rare  moments 
when  m\  appetite  is  fully  fed.  my  spirit  near- 
ly u  hole.  1  turn  away  a  plate  of  delightful  pe- 
tits  fours  and  don't  regret  the  decision  for 
almost  fi\e  minutes.  0\er  coffee  Le  Coze 
and  I  chat  about  fish .  A 


SMOKY  CREAM  AND  WHITE 
WINE  SAUCE 

This  recif)e.  for  o\sters  with  caviar,  yields  4 
cups,  more  than  you'll  need  for  three  dozen 
oysters.  First  make  3  cups  offish  fumet.  and  set 
aside.  (1  could  give  nou  Le  Cozes  recipe,  but 
you  will  do  just  fine  with  Julia  Child's. )  Then 
chop  two  shallots,  two  inches  of  the  white  part 
of  a  leek ,  a  quarter  of  a  small  onion .  a  small  eel- 
en,  stalk,  and  four  mushroom  heads.  Melt  1  ta- 
blespoon of  butter  in  a  2-quart  saucepan,  add 
the  \egetables.  and  soften  them  over  low  heat 
w  ithout  browning  for  10  minutes.  Deglaze  with 
1'  :cupsot  white  wine,  turn  up  the  heat,  and  re- 
duce until  the  vegetables  are  almost  dr>  .  Add  3 
cups  of  fumet.  the  liquor  from  one  oyster,  a 
sprig  of  thyme,  a  small  mashed  garlic  clove, 
four  peppercorns,  and  reduce  by  two  thirds. 
.\dd  5  cups  of  cream,  and  cook  at  the  slowest 
simmer  for  10  minutes.  Add  4  ounces  of 
chopped  finnan  haddie  (smoked  haddock,  the 
ultrasecrei  ingredient),  and  continue  at  a  slow 
simmer  for  another  1 0  minutes .  Strain  through  a 
chinois.  The  result  should  be  a  harmonious 
quartet — the  acidity  of  the  wine,  the  sweetness 
of  the  vegetables,  the  pert'ume  of  the  fish  stock, 
the  smokiness  of  the  finnan  haddie. 


Chow  Wow 


(Continued  from  page  170)  is  a  development 
of  ideas  used  in  New  York.  The  spaces  are 
smaller,  the  atmosphere  serene.  The  main 
dining  room  is  a  subtle  orchestration  of  warm 
whites,  silver  and  white  gold,  and  white  mar- 
ble floors.  On  the  high-gloss  walls  glow 
Chow's  touch  of  magic — alabaster  wall 
lights  designed  by  Pierre  Chareau  in  the  late 
twenties,  set  with  the  seeming  randomness  of 
a  flight  of  birds.  A  26-foot  painting  by  Keith 
Haring  fills  the  end  wall.  Sliding  doors  lead 
to  a  private  dining  room  with  wall  panels  in 
gold  leaf  on  fifteen  layers  of  caramel  lacquer. 
Chow  knows  that  as  the  gold  leaf  wears,  the 
patina  of  age  will  enhance  the  quality,  "like 
James  Dean's  jeans."  As  he  does  in  New 
York,  Chow  displays  in  a  vitrine  precious  or 
witty  artifacts,  a  Jean  Dunand  lacquered 
vase,  a  Marinot  glass  vessel,  a  W^irhol  pic- 


ture, which  was  a  present  from  the  artist. 

Chow's  New  York  apartment  pays  hom- 
age to  a  particular  passion  that  has  consumed 
him  for  many  years — his  admiration  for  the 
last  great  age  of  craftsmanship.  French  .-'vrt 
Deco  of  the  twenties,  in  panicular  the  w  ork 
of  two  men,  Jacques  Emile  Ruhlmann  and 
Jean  Dunand.  Chow's  analysis  is  succinct; 
"They  are  the  best."  He  has  brought  togeth- 
er furniture  and  fittings  by  Ruhlmann.  some- 
times monumental,  sometimes  eccentric, 
almost  awkward  in  form  yet  elegant,  self- 
confident,  refined — and  always  exquisitely 
crafted.  Work  by  Jean  Dunand  includes  lyri- 
cal vases  and  virtuoso  inlays  of  crushed  egg- 
shell like  snowstorms  in  seas  of  lacquer, 
usually  black.  Chow  relishes  every  idiosyn- 
crasy; Ruhlmann 's  inlays  of  ivory ,  peeled 
from  the  tusk  like  an  apple  skin,  not  sliced 
like  a  cucumber,  for  the  most  attractive  ef- 
fect; the  detail  of  a  Dunand  lacquer  decora- 
tion, painted  by  a  confident  hand,  like  the 
painted  line  along  a  Rolls-Royce. 


.•\s  a  setting,  the  apartment  is  neutral,  ev- 
erything discreet,  top  quality.  Every  piece  is 
placed  with  care.  "Some  things  I  haven't 
got.  yet  their  places  are  waiting.  A  true  col- 
lector wills  certain  pieces  to  become  his." 
The  grand  li\  ing  room  with  two  tall  windows 
IS  a  harmony  of  creams,  black  lacquer,  and 
ebene  de Macassar .  Helmut  Newton  says,  "I 
admire  the  way  Michael  expresses  himself. 
The  apartment  is  the  most  beautiful  I  have 
ever  seen — such  a  movie  idea."  Paloma  Pi- 
casso describes  her  impression,  "The  apart- 
ment is  organized,  very  beautiful  to  the 
eye."  and  adds,  "it  is  almost  too  perfect." 

Chow,  who  will  next  apply  his  rigorous 
sensibility  to  the  design  of  a  new  13,000- 
square-foot  shop  for  Giorgio  Armani  in  Bev- 
erly Hills,  recognizes  that  the  shrinelike 
atmosphere  of  his  apartment  is  extremely  de- 
manding. "Everything  is  so  perfect.  I 
wouldn't  advise  anyone  to  live  in  an  environ- 
ment like  that."  A 

Decorating  Editor:  Marie-Paule  Pelle 
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COVER 

Azzedine  Alaia  dress  and  shoes,  to  order  at  AlaTa 
New  York,  1 31  Mercer  St.,  NYC;  Aloia  Chez  Gal- 
lay,  Beverly  Hills;  from  a  collection  at  Barneys 
New  York,  NYC;  Ultinno,  Chicago;  Caron-Cherry, 
Miami;  Knit  Wit,  Philadelphia;  Emphatics,  Pitts- 
burgh; I.  Magnin,  San  Francisco.  La  Lune  Collec- 
tion pedestals,  large  $565,  small  S370.  Available 
to  the  trade  at  Bayberry  Handprints,  NYC;  Ains- 
worth  Noah  &  Associates,  Atlanta;  Devon  Service, 
Boston;  Karl  Mann,  Chicago;  David  Peysen,  Dal- 
las, Houston;  Blake  House,  Denver,  Loguna  Ni- 
guel;  Matches,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Thomas  &  Co.,  Phoenix;  Collins-Draheim,  Seattle; 
Habert  Associates,  Toronto;  Janus  et  Cie,  Los  An- 
geles; D.F.D.  Enterprises,  High  Point,  N.C.  For 
dealers  call  (414)  263-5300. 
STYLE 

Pag*  110:  Tapestries  (clockwise  from  bottom 
right):  Bonetti/Garouste,  f9,500,  at  Furniture  of 
theTwentieth  Century,  NYC  (21 2)  929-6023.  Bead- 
ed pillow,  $1 ,350,  at  Barneys  New  York  (212)  929- 
9000.  Heraldic  pitcher,  $233,  at  Country  Floors, 
NYC,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Miami.  Cartier 
La  Maison  du  Prince  plates,  $440  5-piece  set;  La 
Maison  du  Roi  silverware,  $950  set;  candlesticks, 
$350  pr.;  La  Maison  des  Ballets  Russes  glasses, 
$95,  at  Cartier,  NYC,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas,  Chica- 
go, Beverly  Hills,  Bal  Harbor,  Costa  Mesa,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Houston,  Palm  Beach,  San  Francisco, 
and  selected  department  stores  nationwide. 
Groundworks  and  Lee  Jofa  fabric  to  the  trade  at 
Lee  Jofa,  NYC,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Laguna  Niguel,  Houston,  Dallas,  Dania.  For 
other  showrooms  call  (201 )  438-8444.  French  tap- 
estry placemat,  $20,  at  Barneys  New  York  (212) 
929-9000.  Antique  tapestry  at  Chevalier,  NYC 
(212)  249-3922. 112:  Chaises  (clockwise  from  top 
right):  Miami  chaise,  $600,  at  Pompeii  Furniture, 
Miami  (305)  576-3600.  Newport  Cappellini 
chaise,  $1 ,970,  at  Modern  Age  Gallery,  NYC;  Cur- 
rent, Seattle;  Luminaire,  Miami;  Interna  Design, 
Chicago;  Diva,  Los  Angeles.  Dakota  Jackson  Ka- 
zoo chaise,  $5,458,  to  the  trade  at  Dakota  Jack- 
son, NYC;  Holly  Hunt,  Minneapolis,  Chicago; 
Luxe,  Miami,  Dania.  Petal  chaise,  $1,230,  to  the 
trade  at  Luten  Clarey  Stern,  NYC;  Jerry  Pair,  Atlan- 
ta, Miami;  Karl  Mann,  Chicago;  Randolph  &  Hein, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles;  David  Sutherland, 
Dallas,  Houston;  Ostrer  House,  Boston.  Love- 
grove/Brown  chaise  through  Steven  Holt,  NYC 
(212)  21 9-3748.  Linus  Coraggio  chaise,  $4,500,  at 
Barneys  New  York  (21 2)  929-9000.  Marc  Newson 
chaise  at  Roslyn  Oxley9  Gallery,  Sydney,  Austra- 
lia 331-1919.  Eleonoro  Triguboff  chaise,  about 
$20,000,  at  Art  et  Industrie,  NYC  (212)  431-1661. 
Marble  table,  $12,000,  at  Juan  Portela  Antiques, 
NYC  (212)  650-0085.  114:  Mosaics  (clockwise 
from  top  right):  Gianfranco  Ferre  tiles  at  Interna- 
tional Tile  &  Marble,  West  Hartford  (203)  233- 
3309.  Dan  Bleier  vase,  $275,  at  Civilisation,  NYC 
(212)254-3788. 
TALLEYSHEET 

Pag*  136:  Shoes,  $465,  to  order  at  Manolo  Blah- 
nik,  NYC  (21 2)  582-3007. 
GAUGUIN 

Pagas  146-47:  Giorgio  di  Sant'  Angelo  scarf, 
$2,600,  at  Ultimo,  Chicago;  Barneys  New  York. 
Sant'  Angelo  bandeau,  $300,  at  Barneys  New 
York;  Linda  Dresner,  Birmingham,  Mich.;  Knit  Wit, 
Philadelphia;  Jimmy's,  Brooklyn,  NY;  Lino  Lee, 
Beverly  Hills;  Shauna  Stein,  Los  Angeles.  Isabel 
Canovas  flowered  bracelet  worn  in  hair,  $1,025, 
at  Isabel  Canovas,  NYC  (212)  517-2720.  Schu- 
macher Marvella  rug,  $2,455,  (800)  672-0068  for 


the  trade.  148-49:  Apple  dish  by  Ceramiche 
V.B.C.,  similar  style  by  Eigen  Arts,  at  Nellie,  NYC 
(212)  876-5775.  Plate  from  Gordon  Foster,  NYC 
(212)  744-4922.  Fabric  by  Jay  Spectre  to  the  trade 
at  Robert  Allen,  Boston — or  outside  Mass.  (800) 
343-3920.  China  Seas  fabric  to  the  trade  at  China 
Seas,  NYC,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  others; 
(212)  420-1 1  70.  Ralph  Lauren  fabric  at  Polo/Ralph 
Lauren,  NYC,  Palm  Beach,  Beverly  Hills,  Dallas, 
Denver,  and  selected  department  stores.  150-S1: 
Isabel  Canovas  flowered  handbag,  $2,600,  at  Isa- 
bel Canovas,  NYC  (212)  517-2720.  China  Seas 
fabric,  at  China  Seas  (see  above).  Wooden  table, 
$775,  and  bowl,  $85,  at  Zona,  NYC  (212)  925- 
6750. 153:  Mottahedeh  Chelsea  leaf  plate,  $95,  at 
Barneys  New  York;  all  Neiman  Marcus,  Lord  & 
Taylor  stores,  for  others  call  (21 2)  685-3050. 154- 


S5:  Azzedine  Alaia  dress  and  shoes:  see  Cover 
sources.  Sue  Golden  choir  information  through 
Folk  and  Craft  Museum  Shop,  Los  Angeles 
(213)  937-9099.  Brian  Murphy  chair  to  order 
at  BAM  Construction/Design,  Pacific  Palisades 
(213)459-7547. 
GAROUSTE  A  GAROUSTE 

Pag*s  156-63:  Gerard  GarouSte's  work  on  ex- 
hibit April  2-23  at  Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  NYC  (212) 
431-5160,  and  available  thereafter  through  the 
gallery.  Designs  by  Bonetti/Garouste  at  Furniture 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  NYC  (212)  929-6023,  af- 
ter May  1 5,  $600-$4,500. 
ANIMAL  FARM 

Pag*s190-95:  Gerard  Rigot  furniture  at  Galerie 
of  Applied  Arts,  NYC  (212)  765-3560. 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 


2mg. 

NOW  IS  LOWEST 

By  U.S.Goy't. testing  method. 


NOW.  THE  LOWEST  OF  ALL  BRANDS. 

Competitive  tar  levels 
reflect  either  the  Jan.  '85  FTC 
Report  or  FTC  method. 

2  mg.  "tar,"  0.2  mg.  nicotine 
av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 
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Impoliie  v^oinpaiiy     ^ 

So  few  people  are  doing  good  manners^ 
these  days,  reports  John  Duka  / 


the  wonder  of  social  New  York, 
according  to  its  most  virulent 
hostesses,  is  that  there  are  any 
manners  left  to  speak  of.  Worse, 
either  through  discretion  or  desuetude, 
the  doyennes  and  demilunes  of  social 
grace  find  it  nearly  impossible  to  discuss 
the  situation. 

Mrs.  John  Barry  ("Nin")  Ryan, 
daughter  of  Otto  Kahn,  charm  incarnate 
and  known  for  the  prettiness  of  her  tables . 
said,  "Mercy!  I  can't  possibly  talk  about 
that!  Ask  me  another  question!" 

After  some  coaxing,  Mrs.  R.  Thornton 
Wilson,  who  once  invited  a  skating  simi- 
an to  mingle  with  Manhattan's  more  up- 
right primates  at  her  annual  Christmas 
party,  said,  "The  stories  I  could  tell  you! 
But  I  just  can't!  All  I  can  say  is  that  when  I 
was  growing  up  there  were  things  you 
never  did  but  do  now ! ' ' 

Mrs.  Douglas  MacArthur,  from  the 
dizzyingly  nostalgic  heights  of  the  Wal- 
dorf Towers ,  said ,  "  I  haven '  t  given  an  in- 
terview since  I  married  the  General, 
heavens,  no!" 

And  Mrs.  Donald  Trump,  Ivana  to  any- 
one with  a  camera,  wouldn't  even  come  to 
the  phone  unless  it  was  for  a  cover  story. 

Ah,  the  weeds  that  among  New  York's 
social  orchids  do  grow! 

To  be  sure,  the  subject  of  manners  is 
not  a  pretty  one.  Yet  there  are  a  few  in- 
trepid members  of  society  who  do  not 
shrink  from  discussing  it  even  if  they  may 
not  remember:  Roman  punch  served  at 
dinner  demanded  either  canvasback  or 
terrapin,  two  soups,  a  hot  and  a  cold 
sweet,  and  full  decolletage  with  short 
sleeves;  ladies  of  fashion  always  laid 
aside  their  new  dresses  for  one  season: 
and  money  once  counted  for  less  than 
manners. 

Suzy,  Manhattan's  in-house  voluptu- 


".4  girVs  got  to  find 
out  where  she's 
sittino;  before  dinner 


ary,  whose  Belle  Epoque  bosom  (visible 
beyond  a  barrier  of  lace  and  lame)  graces 
every  important  New  York  event  and 
whose  gossip  column  is  devoured  daily  in 
the  ten  major  markets,  explains  the  Big 
Apple's  manners  thus:  "So  few  people 
have  good  manners  that  I  absolutely 
swoon  when  I  find  someone  who  does! 
Gallantry  is  comatose.  And  to  sit  next  to 
one  of  society's 
rough-edged  cap- 
tains of  industry, 
well!  It's  to  die  of 
boredom.  These 
days,  a  girl's  got  to 
protect  herself  and      ^^""^"^"^^ 
find  out  where  she's  sitting  before  dinner. 
It  may  be  a  big  charm  school  out  there,  but 
the  graduates  haven't  learned  their  les- 
sons well." 

Still,  she  admits  that  a  few  have — 
among  them.  Judy  Peabody.  Drue  Heinz. 
Carroll  Petrie,  Nan  Kempner.  Brooke  As- 
tor,  Carolyne  Roehm,  New  York's  girl  of 
the  moment  who  has  a  Sargent  in  her  din- 
ing room,  and  Pat  Buckley,  a  comet 
among  New  York's  lesser  meteors.  Buck- 
ley, says  Suzy,  is  "always  looking  to  see 
if  every  one's  OK." 

And  according  to  Buckley,  everyone  is 
definitely  not  OK.  "I  think  about  man- 
ners daily."  she  said.  "The  number  of 
people  who  talk  with  their  mouths  full 
chills  the  soul.  I  know  Mexican  peasants 
with  better  manners!  I'm  totally  per- 
plexed by  the  sight  of  guests  sawing  their 
food  into  pieces,  then  chasing  the  food 
around  their  plates.  .A.nd  I'm  frankly  shat- 
tered by  the  number  of  women  w  ho  don't 
stand  when  someone  enters  a  room.  1 
stand  for  e ver>  one . ' ' 

So  does  Nan  Kempner.  "  I ' m  so  thrilled 
to  see  everyone."  she  says,  "that  I  cant 
wait  to  jump  up  and  kiss  them.  But  the  fact 


is,  nobody  does  good  old-fashioned  man- 
ners today.  Everyone  puts  his  elbows  on 
the  table.  People  bring  their  mistresses  to 
dinner,  especially  lately.  I  remember 
when  you  wore  plus  fours  when  you 
golfed,  you  were  decent  at  all  hours  on  the 
train,  and  you  never  interrupted.  Of 
course.  I  interrupt  all  the  time.  When  you 
hang  out  with  Jerr\  Zipkin.  you  have  to. ' ' 
But  how  is  it  we 


have  forgotten  not  to 
talk  to  our  dinner 
partners  during 
cocktails  so  that 
we'll  have  some- 
thing to  say  over  the 
carre  d'agneau"!  That  no  one  knows  the 
proper  abbreviation  oiRepondez,  s'il  vous 
plait  is  R.s.v.p.  and  not  R.S.V.P.?  And 
that  if  a  woman  waited  for  the  man  she's 
with  to  come  around  to  her  side  of  the  car 
to  open  the  door,  she'd  wait  forever? 

Fortunately  Letitia  Baldrige.  the  Amy 
N'anderbilt  of  the  eighties  and  the  only 
woman  who  manages  to  look  like  George 
Washington  without  sacrificing  a  shred  of 
her  femininity,  has  the  answer. 

"VCRs!"  she  cries.  "Manners  are  so 
bad  because  people  look  at  computer 
screens  all  day  and  VCRs  all  night.  Ex- 
cept for  the  wealthy  few.  people  don't  get 
together  at  night.  They're  afraid  to  enter- 
tain because  they  think  their  apartments 
are  too  small  and  don't  reflect  where  they 
are  in  their  careers.  At  the  same  time, 
there's  great  upward  mobility,  and  more 
of  a  chance  for  people  to  enter  the  higher 
social  strata.  But  no  one  is  teaching  those 
people  what  to  do.  You  go  to  their  homes 
as  a  guest,  and  you  end  up  asking:  Where 
are  the  hangers?  Where  are  the  tissues? 
Where  are  the  guest  towels?  And  where, 
where  are  those  pretty  little  soaps?" 

My  question  exactly.  A 
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Hydrating  Creme  Lip 


With  the  very  first  touch,  your  lips  will  luxuriate  in 

brilliant  QUMMWSTiine.  Hydra-Riche  feels  remarkably 

^^Dtnand  wears  so  evenly  Tests  prove  that 

aordinary  formula  hydrates,  leaving  lips 

niceably  softer,  smoother,  silkier  Its  added  plus, 

protective  sunscreens.  ^ 

All  this  could  only  be  concealed  in  the  luxury  of 
Lancome's  black  and  gold  signature  case.  It  discreetly 
opens  to  a  beveled  tip  for  the  perfect  application  of  very 
affluent  French  shades. 

Now  rich  is  so  much  more  than  just  colour 
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STATELY  HOMES  COLLECTION  BY  BAKER  FURNITURE.  Exacting  repro- 
ductions of  superb  antiques,  each  piece  tne  prixea  treasure  of  a  nobleman  ana  still 
housea  in  a  great  Stately  Home.  Tne  collection  is  selected  by  international  antiques 
authority  Sir  Humphrey  Wakefield,  Bt,  to  be  reproduced  with  the  skill  of  Baker's 
finest  craftsmen.  You  are  invited  to  see  all  our  Baker  collections  in  the  showrooms 
listed  below  through  your  interior  designer  or  architect  and  you  may  send  $20.00  for  a 
Stately  Homes  catalogue. 
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From  Antony  House,  Cornwall, 
England,  the  home  of  Sir  John  Carew, 
a  rare  Queen  Anne  walnut  and  in- 
laid sideboard.  Showrooms  in  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas, 
Dania,  High  Point,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Troy  and  Washington  D.C.  Baker  Furniture, 
Dept.  554,  1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan  49505. 
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In  this  photograph  you  can  see  only  one 
18th  Century  English  secretary. 


Come  to  Mill  House  of  Woodbury 
and  see  them  aU. 


Although  we  can't  tell  you  how  many  secretaries  will  be  here  when  you 

arrive,  we  promise  there'll  he  enough  superb  examples  to  make  your 

choice  deliciously  diflicult.  And  with  thousands  of  pieces  of  fine  English 

antique  furniture,  accessories  and  works  of  art  always  on  hand,  you'll  find 

the  same  glorious  abundance  no  matter  what  you  seek. 

i 

Mill  House  Antiques 

Route  6,  \Vo«.xlbury,  Connecticut  06798     Telephone  ( 203 )  263-3446 

We're  closed  Tuesday  but  open  ever\-  other  day  oi  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
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the  fragrance  range  for  babies  and  ydtingichildien. 
alcolK)l-free  eau  de  senteur,  eau  de  toilette,  gentle  soap 


Introducing  the  first  French  fragrance  pour  les  enfants.  Here  for  your  heart's  delight:  eau  de  toilette,  30.00:  splash. 
30.00;  soap,  8.00:  gift  set  of  three  soaps,  24.00:  and  gift  set  of  eau  de  toilette,  splash  and  soap,  38.00.  For  phone 

orders  tout  de  sui^e,  call  718-FAO-TOYS. 
FAO.  We're  serious  about  play. 


FAQ  SCHWARZ 

FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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TENNIS. 
AS  DEFINED 
BT  PIMM'S. 


FOOT  PAUUBR-Always 
preceded  by  Pimm's,  i.e., 
Pimm's  Foot  Paulter.  An 
unmistcLkably  good  serve. 

FIBST  SERVICE  Tbss  2  oz. 
Pimm's  over  ice.  Lob  in  a 
wedge  of  orange.  Follow 
through  with  club  soda. 

WIDE,  LONG,  DEEP. This 
describes  the  optimum 
container  from  which  to 
sip  a  Pimm's  Foot  Faulter. 
(See  GRAND  SLAM) 

SERVICE  UHE.The  queue  at 
the  bar  for  Pimm's. 

LIHESMAH.The  bartender. 

LOVE.Isn't  it  obvious?  Your 
deepest,  innermost  feelings 
for  Pimm's. 

BACKHAHD.  What  you  should 
give  the  next  person  who 
tries  to  take  away  your 
Pimm's  before  you're 
through. 

BACQUEI.What  you  should 
make  if  your  host  runs  out 
of  Pimm's. 

GRAin)  SLAM.  Those 
4  cups  every  Pimm's  lover 
should  own.  For  a  set  of 
unbreakable  Pimm's 
cups,  write  to:  Pimm's 
"Cups"  Offer,  PO.  Box 
3399,  Young  America, 
MN  55394.  Send 
$1.50  check  or  money 
order.  Void  where 
prohibited. 
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MARTIN  FILLER 

"In  m\  high-school  yearbook  1  gave 
my  ambition  as  bon  vivant."  recalls 
HG  editor  Martin  Filler,  who  writes  on 
architecture,  design,  and  historic 
houses.  "Sometimes  I  think  I've 
succeeded,  but  mostly  it's  just  scribble, 
scribble,  scribble.  I  try  to  follow  Lewis 
Mumford's  advice  to  me;  'Have 
something  to  say.  and  say  it  as  briefly 
and  clearly  as  possible."  "  With  his 
wife,  architectural  historian  Rosemarie 
Haag  Bletter.  he  was  a  curator  of  the 
Whitney  Museum's  "High  Styles  ' 
show,  and  they  have  made  several  films 
on  architecture.  "And  as  soon  as 
cloning  is  perfected.  I'll  finish  my  book 
on  American  countrv  houses." 


AMICIA  DE  MOUBRAY 

Decorating  editor  .-Xmicia  de 
.Moubray  moved  to  New  York 
from  London  and  her  job  as  a 
features  editor  at  The  World  of 
Interiors.    "The  subject  I 
cover,"  she  says,    "is  the  same, 
hut  It's  completely  different  in 
America.  Because  of  the  clear, 
sharp  daylight,  people  can  use 
stronger  colors,  such  as  chintz 
with  a  black  background.  That 
would  never  work  in  England. 
It's  too  gray."  Fabrics  are  a 
passion,  as  well  as  old  houses. 
"I  lo\e  the  sense  of  history  and 
culmination  of  taste  de\eloping 
o\er  the  centuries."  On  the 
lookout  for  practical  solutions 
to  decorating  problems,  de 
.Moubray  seeks  the  unusual  for 
her  column.  Essentials. 


SENGA  MORTIMER 

■'M\  whole  life  has  been  consumed 
with  gardening  and  garden  history." 
says  HG  gardening  editor  Senga 
Monimer.  The  proof  is  in  this  issue 
w  ith  a  story  of  her  ow  n  garden — a 
product  of  love  and  hard  work — and  a 
fascinating  profile  of  English  landscape 
designer  Russell  Page.  After  talking  to 
o\er  thirty  people  who  knew  him,  "1 
feel  I  know  Page  intimately,  but  there  is 
one  thing  I  would  have  liked  to  ask 
him:  how  could  you  live  without 
\our  own  "arden?" 
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Why  a  Parker  Ball  Point  i; 

The  Parker  Premier  Ball  Point  pictured  below  is  wrought  from  solid  18  kan 


gold  and  costs  $2,000. 

We  believe  the  ball  point  refill  it  is  designed  to  hold,  costing  a  mere  SL65.  hi 


however,  an  even  greater  value.  It  is  the  finest  writing  ball  point  refill  in  the  world 
Easy  for  us  to  say?  On  the  contrary.  A  Parker  Ball  Point  must  meet  standard^^ 

other  manufacturers  don't  even  consider. 

It  must  write  a  straight  line  with  an  even  flow  of  ink.  No  skipping.  No  blobbing 


To  guarantee  that  it  will  (and  we  do),  the  ball  point  housing  is  engineered  to 
l/10,000th  of  an  inch.  The  writing  ball  itself  to  12/LOOO.OOOths  of  an  inch. 

We  make  our  ball  points  from  tungsten  carbide.  Making  them  twice  as  liard 
and  wear-resistant  as  the  steel  balls  youll  find  in  lesser  pens. 

We  also  make  our  points  in  four  widths:  Extra  fine,  fine,  medium  and  broad. 
-    To  ensure  that  the  ink  has  the  correct  viscositv  it  is  made  to  a  secret  formula  I 


iwrth  its  weight  in  gold.  I 

'  exclusively  for  Parker.  A  Parker  Ball  Point  must  write  for  three  and  a  half  miles.  ^ 

\\  (One  and  a  half  miles  further  than  our  closest  competitors.) 

And  it  won't  leak  under  any  normal  conditions.  Even  some  not  so  normal 


ones.  Samples  from  every  batch  of  pens  are  frozen  to  -20°  F  and  heated  to  140°  E 
They're  examined  under  a  microscope,  strapped  to  a  writing  machine  for  24 

hours  and  finally  checked  by  hand. 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  for  some  people  $2,000  is  indeed  a  rather  large 


-'^'■•'-'^'■-'-'^v-'^^v>-v»-'-v^'^'>a.^'x-'>-' 


........................v.v...v.......:li^ 


sum  of  money  to  spend  on  a  ball  point  pen,  even  for  a  Parker. 

Which  is  why  we  also  make  the  exact  same  refill  to  fit  all  Parker  ball  point 
pens  including  our  10  karat  gold -filled  version:  The  Parker  Classic. 

A  $27.50  ball  point  pen  that  truly  writes  like  one  costing  $2,000. 


4^  PARKER 


ALl  PARKER  PENS  COME  WITH  A  EULL  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE   CALL  IgOO-BEST  PEN  FOR  VOUR  NEAREST  PARKER  DEALER  «1 1988  PARKER  PEN  USA  ITn.  JANESVUIF  Wl  53547 


Saint  Louis  Crystal. 

At  fine  castles  everywhere 

for  over  200  years. 


COMRIBITOKS 
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DODIE  KAZANJIAN 

Contributing  editor  Dodie  Kazanjian. 
former  deput\  press  secretan.  to  Nancy 
Reagan,  has  always  had  an  interest  in 
art  and  artists — "they  aluays  surprise 
and  fascinate  me.""  This  month  she 
interviewed  Nicky  Haslam.  who  will  be 
op)ening  a  New  York  office  soon. 
■"There  is  nothing  more  amusing  than  a 
good  snob.  Nicky  has  an  outrageous 
assurance  of  what  is  common  and 
uncommon — essential  to  being  a  New 
^'ork  decorator."" 
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MAC  6RISWOLD 

i  dont  have  a  garden  now.  1  think 
thats  why  Vm  writing  about  them," 
explains  HG  contributor  Mac  Griswold. 
'T  get  all  the  pleasure  and  none  of  the 
pain.""  .As  a  garden  historian,  she 
garden-hops  all  over  the  world  and 
reports  on  both  the  enduring  and  new 
for  HG.  She  is  the  author  of 
Pleasures  of  the  Garden. 
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peciai  waterproo 

. 'ide  even  longer 

lasting  protection. 

i   Total  sun  cai 

For  beautiful  skin,  in  the  water 

or  out,  in  the  sun 

and  after. . .for  a  healthy  looking 

tan  or  no  tan  at  all,  you  can 

trust  Conquele  du  Soleil. 

It  conquers  the  sun. 
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British  Banzai 


Young  British  designers  are  bringing  a  new  modernity 
to  Tokyo,  adding  maximum  punch  to  minimal  style 


the  Japanese  may  honor  their  ancient 
heritage  but  they  build  modern. 
Their  devotion  to  Minimahsm  has 
surpassed  the  call  of  duty;  the  severe  aes- 
thetic has  literally  been  set  in  concrete 
across  the  land.  The  British,  on  the  other 
hand,  remain  resolutely  wedded  to  chintz 
and  drafty  spaces.  In  the  land  of  cabbages 


and  kings  a  native  architect  has  as  much 
chance  of  realizing  a  modem  project  as  he 
has  succeeding  as  a  citrus  grower.  If  we 
are  to  believe  Prince  Charles,  who  in  turn 
believes  he  is  speaking  for  the  English  ev- 
eryman,  who  needs  modem  style'^ 

"Alright  then,'"  say  Britain's  young 
architects  and  designers  who  are  estab- 


Sue  Timney 
and 

Grahame 
Fowler  on 
chairs 
covered  in 
fabric  of 
their 
design. 


lishing  yet  another  British  tradition — ex- 
porting the  best  of  their  bigger-than-a- 
biscuit-box  work.  "A-OK,"  declare  the 
Japanese,  who  have  never  been  shy  about 
importing — or  for  that  matter  copying — a 
better  mousetrap,  especially  now  that 
they're  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
cozy  up  to  concrete. 

Frustration  on  both  sides  has  borne 
fmit.  Two  restaurants  in  Tokyo — A.D. 
Coliseum  by  Timney  Fowler  Limited  and 
Metropole  by  Branson  Coates  Architec- 
ture— are  among  an  expanding  group  of 
British-designed,  Japanese-backed  hot 
spots  whose  up-to-the-minute  stylishness 
is  laying  to  rest  a  bit  of  national  stereotyp- 
ing. Japan  may  be  the  land  of  the  rising 
sun,  but  the  Brits  appear  to  be  getting  a 
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British  design  talent 

invades  Tokyo  in  two 

new  restaurants.  Patterns 

in  black  and  white 

compete  at  A.D. 

Coliseum,  above, 

designed  by  Timney 

Fowler.  Right:  At 

Metropole,  designed  by 

Branson  Coates,  a  Greek 

key  motif,  set  in  tile  and 

painted  as  a  border  on 

faux  curtains,  winds 

around  the  private  dining 

room.  Below:  Doug 

Branson,  at  left,  leans  on 

the  Goose  studio  chair; 

Nigel  Coates  is  flanked 

by  the  arrows  of  a 

prototype  chair. 


jump  on  the  day. 

Sue  Timney  and  Grahame  Fowler  have 
had  experience  working  in  Japan  in  the  ar- 
eas for  which  they  are  best  known — pa- 
pers, fabrics,  and  ceramics — since  1979. 
But  A.D.  Coliseum,  which  serves  nou- 
velle  Vietnamese  cuisine,  is  their  first 
public  built  work  and  a  celebration  of 
their  decision  to  expand  into  interior  de- 
sign. If  they  did  not  already  have  a  splen- 
did curiosity  shop  for  their  wares  on 
Kings  Road  in  London,  the  restaurant 
could  serve  that  function .  In  a  rather  small 
space  Timney  and  Fowler  have  told  the 
tale  in  black  and  white  and  in  a  play  of  pat- 
tern on  pattern  against 
pattern.  Their  designs. 
derived  from  such 
sources  as  architecture. 
Japanese  prints,  photog- 
raphy, mythology,  and 
Classicism,  are  silk- 
screened  on  mirrors, 
transferred  onto  glass, 
rolled  directly  onto  the 
walls  (the  fire  code  pre- 
cluded using  wallpaper), 
set  in  tile,  lavished  on 
laminate,  and  assembled 
in  a  grouping  of  plates  on 
the  walls  which  pays 
homage  to  Piero  Foma- 
setti.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding the  clients  with,  in 
Fowler's  words  .  "  'a 
stimulus,  a  talking  point, 
a  tlagship"  (translated  into  American — 
an  image).  Timney  Fowler  even  came  up 
with  the  name. 

All  this  in  answer  to  the  client's  request 
for  "something  semi-Classical."  The  de- 
signers were  given  carte  blanche,  though 
the  budget  was  tiny.  Of  the  bits  and  pieces 
that  went  into  the  space,  some  objects — a 
chandelier  and  small  tables — were  found; 
most  of  the  rest  was  manufactured  in  Ja- 
pan. -As  for  the  construction  plans.  Tim- 
ney Fowler  provided  a  "minutely  detailed 
model,  which  was  executed  lo  a  T.  even 
some  of  the  mistakes. ' ' 

Nigel  Coates  and  partner  Doug  Bran- 
son, able  coexecutor  of  Coates  "s  confec- 
tions, also  supplied  exhaustive 
construction  documents  for  Metropole. 
but  their  real  advantage  as  outsiders  then 
and  now  rests  in  Shi  Yu  Chen — entrepre- 
neur and  expediter  extraordinaire  who 
translated  iheir  theatrical  schemes  and  un- 


Tokyo  was  ready 
for  a  revival 
of  cafe  society 


conventional  methods  into  Japanese 
thought  and  yen.  "The  Japanese  are 
strong  in  technological  development  and 
financing."  says  Chen,  "but  short  on 
concept,  in  spite  of  their  new  global- 
mindedness." 

Tok\  o  w  as  ready  for  a  revival  of  cafe  so- 
ciet\:  Metropole  was  the  test  case.  Coates 
found  that  "people  m  Japan  had  run  out  of 
input  themselves  and  were  looking  for  a 
new  direction.  Stylistically.  Minim.alism 
has  run  its  course.  The  atmosphere  there 
wants  to  be  indi\  idualistic.  They  see  British 
sty  le  as  being  the  opposite  of  international 
chic.  And  at  least  there  is  not  the  fear  of 
building,  as  there  is  in  Europe." 

To  the  Japanese.  Metropole  is  a  fabu- 
lous setting  for  the  consumption  of 
"Shanghai  modem"  food.  To  Coates  it  is 
a  stage,  an  artist's 
studio,  an  auditori- 
um, a  colonnade,  a 
drawing  room,  a  li- 
brary. It  speaks  of  a 
"taste  for  antiquity 
and  an  avant-garde 
sense  of  the  new"  and  of  craft.  Branson 
Coates  purchased  a  lot  of  antiques  in  addi- 
tion to  designing  new  furniture  and  com- 
missioned such  pieces  as  a  chandelier  by 
Tom  Dixon,  a  drawing  by  sculptor  Ed- 
ward Allington.  two  paintings  by  Adam 
Lowe,  and  painted  sets  by  Zaza  Went- 
w  orth  Stanley .  "  It ' s  a  late-twentieth-cen- 
tury William  Morris  effort  really.  We 
treat  it  all  as  fun — with  a  professional 
edge.  I  would  like  to  think." 

Metropole  w  as  a  catalyst  in  the  career 
of  Branson  Coates.  "From  the  success  of 
it  everything  else  grew."  Everything  in- 
cludes Tokyo's  Caffe  Bongo  and  the  jazz 
club  Bohemia  (both  wildly  popular),  a 
new  building.  I'.Arca  di  Noe  in  Sapporo, 
and  the  no-longer-limited  production  of 
Coates 's  furniture  designs. 

With  A.D.  Coliseum,  Timney  Fowler 
simultaneously  pulled  together  and 
branched  out  from  their  work  in  objects 
and  textiles.  The  success  of  their  first  inte- 
rior can  be  gauged  by  the  copies  cropping 
up  around  Tokyo.  Fowler  has  already 
spotted  "two  coffee  shops  that  are  almost 
identical."  As  he  says,  "With  the  good, 
that  is.  designer  fan  clubs,  come  the 
bad — design  clones." 

Britannia  may  not  rule  the  waves,  but  in 
design  and  in  Japan  she  is  surely  making 
them.  Heather  Smith  Maclsaac 
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Signs  of  their 

times.  Symphony 

of  the  Great 

City,  above,  by 

Georgii  and 

Vladimir 

Stenberg,  1928. 

Left:  Richard 

Avedon's 

famous 

John  Lennon, 

1967. 


Baniier\ears 


A  new  show  illustrates  a 
century  of  graphic  artistry 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  poster  that  it 
has  led  Stuart  Wrede  to  warm  even  to 
psychedelia.  After  spending  months  go- 
ing through  its  vast  archive  of  posters, 
Wrede,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
em Art's  department  of  architecture  and 
design,  cautiously  confesses  to  a  fondness 
for  the  swirling  acid  colors  which  pro- 
claimed the  rock  concerts  and  head  shops 
of  the  late  1960s.  "Psychedelia  was  a  true 
popular  movement,"  says  Wrede.  "It  led 
to  a  revolution  insensibilities." 

Psychedelia,  however,  is  only  one  of 
the  graphic  revolutions  Wrede  celebrates 
in  "The  Modem  Poster,"  his  selection  of 
over  three  hundred  examples  at  MOMA 
June  6-September  6.  More  than  a  century 
of  this  powerful,  engaging  popular  art 
form  is  surveyed,  ranging  from  the  quick 
precise  line  of  Toulouse-Lautrec  to  the 
jumbled  imagery  of  Tadanori  Yokoo  as 
well  as  numerous  anonymous  artisans 
who  realized  long  before  Marshall  McLu- 
han  that  the  message  could  become  a  cap- 
tivating medium.  Michael  Boodro 


Chair  of  the  Month 


Ann  Ma^uson  test- drives  a  design  evocative  of  a 
classic  roadster — but  stays  under  55  mph 

at  first  I  thought  this  chair  was  kind  of  boring.  Especially  for  $8,800. 
But  then  they  explained  why  it  was  called  the  Bugatti  chair.  De- 
signed after  the  Bugatti  sports  car  of  the  1 920s,  the  chair's  arms  mirror  the 
curves  of  the  car's  front  fenders.  I  thought,  well,  that's  pretty  cool. 

So,  with  visions  of  Isadora  Duncan's  broken  neck  dancing  in  my  head,  1 
settled  back  into  the  soft  buUhide  seat .  I  was  instantly  molded  to  the  chair's 
persistent  135-degree  angle. 

Overcome  with  a  sense  of  refined  elegance  (circa  1927?)  I  began  to  bat- 
tle an  uncontrollable  urge  to  nurse  a  martini  and  quote  incessantly  from 
Noel  Coward .  .  .  but  the  damn  thing  picks  up  cat  hairs  like  a  magnet! 

The  Bugatti  Chair,  designed  by  Franz  Romero,  made  by  deSede 
of  Switzerland.  In  bullhide,  $8,800.  Available  from  Stendig. 
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Movies  ill  Mot  ion 


At  a  new  museum  devoted  to  film  and  television,  the 
visitor  becomes  as  active  as  the  figures  on  the  screen 


ntil  the  golden  spike  arrived  by  trail- 
er in  St.  Helena,  California.  I  had 
considered  museums  to  be  like  end- 
less freight  cars  of  glass  cases  passing  be- 
tween me  and  my  freedom.  As  the  fourth 
grade  waited  its  turn  to  see  the  artifact,  we 
joked^  fidgeted,  and  capered.  It  was 
heady  to  be  outside,  beyond  the  usual 
scholastic  confines  and  about  to  enter 
someplace  weird  to  look  at  something 
special:  the  trophy  commemorating  the 
completion  of  the  first  transcontinental 
railroad.  It  lay  on  velvet  behind  glass 
thick  enough  to  bounce  axes  and  bullets, 
the  only  thing  lit  up  in  the  dark  trailer. 
Wow.  A  thrill  bloomed  inside  me  from 


the  presentation  of  an  inert  object — m\ 
first  two-way  museum  experience. 

Rochelle  Slovm.  Minerva  of  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  the  Moving  Image,  a 
brand-new  museum  now  aborning  in 
Queens.  New  York,  has  done  lots  of 
homework  to  provide  two-way  experi- 
ences for  forthcoming  visitors.  She  took 
in  European  science  and  technology  and 
history  museums  as  \\  ell  as  San  Francisco's 
famous  Exploratorium  to  get  ideas  for 
what  she  calls  participator,  exhibitions. 
In  France  she  found  the  magic  mirror. 

The  magic  mirror  into  which  director 
Slovin  gazed  at  the  Centre  Georges  Pom- 
pidou, a.k.a.  Beaubourg.  was  set  up  to 


The  museum's 
primitive 
projectors,  for 
left.  Above:  A 
model  of  the 
Roxy  Theater, 
1927.  Left^  Charles 
Gwathmey  and 
Robert  Siegel, 
who  hove 
transformed  on 
old  movie 
studio  into  a  new 
movie  mecca. 


deconstruct  the  viewer,  to  disassociate  the 
self  from  its  usual  mirror  image.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  magic  mirror  at  the  American 
Museum  of  the  Moving  Image,  it  will 
dress  visitors  in  some  sort  of  computer- 
tailored  costume  once  worn  in  a  movie. 
Participatory  museum-goers  will  be  snap- 
ping out.  "Frankly,  Scarlett,  I  don't  give 
a  damn."  while  dressed  in  Clark  Gable's 
own  costume— or  rather  the  costume's 
image.  In  other  words,  visitors  at  the 
.American  Museum  of  the  Moving  Image 
will  be  moving  in  American  images  them- 
selves, simultaneously  alive  and  artifi- 
cial, all  dressed  up  in  deconstructed 
preexistence.  Wow. 

Showing  the  "material  culture"  sur- 
rounding the  manufacturing  of  moving 
images  is  how  the  museum  director  ex- 
plains the  often  hilarious  catholicity  of 
AMMI's  growing  collection  of  fan-tar- 
geted ephemera.  I  saw  a  tiny  plastic  TV 
set.  the  knob  of  which  raised  up  a  pair  of 
salt-and-pepper  shakers,  rows  of  metal 
lunchboxes  whose  TV-screen  shape  must 
have  inspired  manufacturers  to  dedicate 
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them  to  different  TV  shows,  star  coloring 
and  cutout  books,  mugs,  decanters,  and 
movie  magazines  so  myriad  I  came  to 
know  the  former  human  horizon  has  been 
left  behind  in  a  galactic  expansion  of 
camp  and  kitsch. 

Bell  Labs  has  loaned  some  huge  sober- 
ing dinosaurs  from  the  days  of  the  moving 
images'  first  movements,  among  them  a 
1926  television  set  that  looks  like  the 
homemade  armoire  of  a  handyman  living 
in  an  early  trailer  park  and  the  first  version 
of  an  invention  that  only  universal  human 
dread  has  prevented — the  telephone  that 
shows  callers  to  each  other  on  a  screen. 
All  sorts  of  technical  equipment  is  on  dis- 
play, including  projectors  dating  clear 
back  to  early  stone  models  that  flickered 
crude  images  of  bison  on  the  walls  of 
limestone  caves  in  prehistoric  France. 

Video  artists  such  as  the  inevitable 
Nam  June  Paik  will  also  have  their  place 
in  the  grand,  generously  windowed 
"bones-up  rehab"  handsomely  per- 
formed by  Gwathmey  Siegel  &  Asso- 
ciates on  part  of  the  vast  old  Astoria 
Studios.  Yuk-yuk,  har-har,  urban  Pop  art- 
ist Red  Grooms,  a  former  Roxy  Theater 
usher  himself,  has  teamed  up  with  Ly- 
siane  Luong  to  create  a  forty-seat  theater 
called  Tut's  Fever.  In  another  two  state- 
of-the-art  theaters  seven  hundred  pro- 
grams a  year  will  be  screened.  John  Funt 
of  Tiffany  &  Company  will  design  the 
first  temporary  exhibition.  Jim  Isermann, 
a  Los  Angeles  artist  whose  subject  is  the 
environment,  has  created  a  small  viewing 
lounge  evoking  the  television  set  as  hearth 
and  soul  of  modem  existence. 

So  the  moving  image  is  going  to  be  held 
still  for  us  by  the  scholars,  curators,  ad- 
ministrators, and  artists  currently  con- 
structing and  deconstructing  the 
American  Museum  of  the  Moving  Image 
in  Queens.  As  of  late  summer,  we're  go- 
ing to  have  a  chance  to  see  and  feel  how 
our  culture  is  being  turned  inside  out  by  its 
own  amazing  recorded  reflections. 

The  most  perfect  movie  I  ever  saw  was 
a  little  piece  of  the  historical  section  of 
that  briefly  popular  Cinerama.  In  this 
clip,  in  sepia  and  white,  old  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  himself,  wearing  plus  fours, 
steps  before  the  camera  that  will  be  an  au- 
dience's eyes — yours  and  my  own — and 
says,  as  he  often  did.  the  perfect  thing: 
"I'm  not  really  here ,  you  kno w . " 

William  Hamilton 


Doug  Walla,  right,  and  from  his  summer  show, 
above,  Julio  Gonzalez's  On  the  Beach,  1906-12. 


Do>Mito\^ii  Uptown 

Kent  Fine  Art  is  an  experiment  in  collaboration 


When  Doug  Walla  left  his  lucrative 
position  at  New  York's  Marlbor- 
ough gallery  to  go  out  on  his  own,  he  was 
immediately  asked  which  artists  he 
planned  to  steal.  "Nobody,"  was  his  re- 
ply. "I  didn't  want  to  be  a  robber,  some- 
one who  is  perceived  as  a  raider,  because  I 
think  I  am  a  good  team  player. ' ' 

At  his  Kent  Fine  Art  gallery  on  57th 
Street,  Walla  is  proving  that  teamwork  is 
a  winning  strategy.  For  his  spring  show 
"Altered  States,"  curated  by  Rosetta 
Brooks,  Walla  financed  an  issue  of 
Brooks 'sZG  magazine  instead  of  printing 
a  catalogue.  "Fictions,"  cosponsored 
last  fall  by  SoHo's  Curt  Marcus  gallery, 
ranged  from  nineteenth-century  land- 
scapes to  Cindy  Sherman's  "film  still" 


Art  a  la  Carte 

discovering  art  in  odd  places  is 
something  art  dealer  Dan 
Grossman  excels  at.  His  New  York 
gallery  recently  acquired  the  majority 
of  sculptures  and  paintings  from 
the  original  Mamma  Leone's 
restaurant.  More  than  fifty  years  ago 
owner  Gene  Leone  amassed  a 
substantial  collection  of  nineteenth- 


photographs.  Walla  has  even  taken  his 
collaborative  efforts  outdoors,  working 
with  the  city's  Public  Art  Fund  to  install 
Richard  Artschwager's  first  public  sculp- 
ture. And  although  the  gallery  represents 
contemporary  artists  Troy  Brauntuch  and 
TODT,  this  year  Walla  also  spotlighted 
the  overlooked  Surrealists  Meret  Oppen- 
heim  and  Dorothea  Tanning.  This  sum- 
mer Kent  will  show  the  paintings  of  early 
Modernist  sculptor  Julio  Gonzalez. 

"I  wanted  the  format  to  be  open," 
Walla  explains.  "It  was  never  my  idea  to 
do  all  the  exhibitions." 

And  why  the  name  Kent?  "I  didn't 

want  my  name  on  it.  And  I  did  think  it 

would  be  a  funny  pun  on  Marlborough . ' ' 

Mary  Anne  Staniszewski 


century  art  to  use  as  decoration.  The 
most  striking  pieces  are  32  marble 
sculptures  by  Americans  who  went  to 
Italy  to  study  the  art  of  antiquity 
firsthand.  These  include  William 
Wetmore  Story's  Cleopatra  (1865, 
predating  the  Met's  version  by  four 
years),  and  two  1850s  works  by 
Randolph  Rogers,  Ruth  Gleaning  and 
Nydia.  They  are  on  view  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Art  as  part  of  an 
ongoing  exhibition.    A.  Glenn  Harrell 
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Tlie  New  Brick  La>  er 

W  ith  stripes,  checkers,  and  diamonds. 
boldly  patterned  masonry  makes  a  comeback 

O 


S 


ne  tough  problem  facing  contem- 
porarv'  architects  is  how  to  bring 
ornament  to  their  buildings  eco- 
nomically. Modernism  was  able  to  sweep 
away  centuries  of  traditional  detailing  al- 
most overnight  largely  because  unembel- 
lished  structures  are  much  cheaper  to 
build  than  handcrafted  ones.  But  now  a 


new  tendency  is  emerging  on  American 
college  campuses  that  points  toward  a 
more  \igorous — and  affordable — deco- 
rative presence  for  public  buildmgs.  Pat- 
terned brick,  less  costly  than  carved 
stonework,  has  been  a  familiar  feature  of 
universit>'  architecmre  since  the  colleges 
of  medieval  Cambridge.  TheEnelishN'ic- 


Traditionol  masonry  is  revived 
with  modern  dash  at  Rice 
University,  above  and  top,  and 
Princeton,  above  left. 

torian  vogue  for  strong .  high-contrast  ma- 
sonrv  was  picked  up  after  the  Civil  War  by 
such  American  architects  as  Frank  Fur- 
ness  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Henr\  \'an  Brunt  at  Harvard.  But  a  retreat 
to  the  sedate  Neo-Georgian  style  of 
monochromatic  red  brick  soon  put  asser- 
tive exteriors  out  of  fashion.  Many  were 
planted  over  with  ivy  to  obscure  their  in- 
tricate facades. 

During  the  1960s.  Robert  V'enturi  rein- 
troduced the  venerable  idea  of  vividly 
decorated  architecture  in  revolt  against 
the  anonymous  glass  boxes  of  developer 
Modernism.  Yet  only  lately  has  he  begun 
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Ventiiri's  skill 
with  brick  is  as 
evident  as  his 
strong  patterns 


to  work  with  polychrome  brick  as  effec- 
tively as  he  already  had  with  tile  and 
enameled  metal  paneling.  Venturi,  Rauch 
&  Scott  Brown's  new  Lewis  Thomas  Lab- 
oratory for  molecular  biology  at  Princeton 
University  is  one  of  the  liveliest-looking 
campus  halls  in  decades.  The  architect 
wrapped  the  lab's  thriftily  simple  bulk  in 
an  eye-catching  series  of  multicolor  brick 
bands  that  simultaneously  evoke  the 
Collegiate  Gothic  and  Op  Art.  These 
earth-toned  strata  give  an  illusion  of 
formal  variety  to  the  building's  ord- 
inary structure.  Venturi  has  a  faultless 
sense  of  just  how  far  one  can  go  with 
decoration,  and  the  patterns  have  the 
intriguing  texture  and 
integral  coherence  of  a 
fine  Oriental  carpet. 

Architect  Cesar 
Pelli,  whose  Museum 
Tower  in  New  York  is 
clad  in  a  patterned 
glass  skin  with  a  rather 
feeble  impact,  fares  much  better  with  his 
new  brick  buildings  at  Rice  University  in 
Houston.  His  Herring  Hall  there  is  com- 
posed of  two  parallel  volumes  enlivened 
by  string  courses  of  matte  and  glazed 
brick  interspersed  with  staccato  accents  of 
limestone  and  tile.  The  materials  harmo- 
nize with  those  of  the  original  1910  cam- 
pus, but  have  a  crisp  graphic  quality 
marking  them  as  unmistakably  contem- 
porary. The  narrow,  ends  of  Herring  Hall 
have  buff-colored  bricks  in  the  cross- 
hatched  diaper  pattern  and  read  like 
expanses  of  weighty  textile.  Across  the 
quad  is  Pelli's  latest  exercise  in  exterior 
decoration,  the  Ley  Student  Center.  More 
conservative  than  his  first  Rice  design,  its 
discreet  horizontal  pinstripes  attain  some 
real  punch  only  when  they  meet  the  rich 
blue-glazed  bricks  around  the  windows. 

At  Harvard's  new  Sackler  Museum  by 
James  Stirling  and  Michael  Wilford,  it  is 
evident  that  working  with  patterned  brick 
is  far  from  foolproof.  The  quality  of  the 
bricklaying  is  noticeably  less  than  per- 
fect, the  colors  of  the  big  alternating 
bands  muddy  and  lifeless,  and  the  detail- 
ing too  minimal  to  divert  attention  from 
the  unattractive  window  frames  within  the 
lateral  brick  stripes.  Van  Brunt's  majestic 
Memorial  Hall  of  1865-78,  which  in- 
spired the  new  scheme,  stands  nearby  like 
a  reproachful  instructor  looming  over  an 
inattentive  pupil.  Martin  Filler 
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Wijidcm  Dressuig 

Architects  try  tlieir  hand  at  desi<2;ning 
the  windows  at  Bergdorf  Goodman 


n  estimated  twelve  thousand  archi- 
tects and  related  parties  will  be 
gathering  in  New  York  City  for  the  1988 
American  Institute  of  Architects  conven- 
tion from  May  15  to  18,  and  Bergdorf 
Goodman  wanted  to  officially  welcome 
them.  But  how?  What  better  way  than  to 
invite  some  of  the  AIA's  own  to  design 
the  Fifth  Avenue  emporium's  windows'? 
Though  the  idea  of  architects  moon- 
lighting as  window  dressers  is  a  novel 
one,  this  is  not  the  group's  actual  debut  at 
Bergdorf's.  Up  in  the  store's  seventh- 
floor  home-furnishings  department, 
many  of  the  architects  tapped  for  the  win- 
dows also  happen  to  have  lines  of  china. 


crystal,  and  silver  for  sale. 

But  since  Bergdorf's  other  floors  have 
couture  for  sale,  the  architects  were 
teamed  up  with  fashion  designers  whose 
work  will  be  incorporated  into  the  dis- 
plays. Make  of  the  pairings  what  you  will; 
Roger  Ferri  and  Jean-Paul  Gaultier,  Mi- 
chael Graves  and  Giorgio  Armani,  Allan 
Greenberg  and  Issey  Miyake,  Charles 
Gwathmey  and  Patricia  Underwood, 
Hugh  Hardy  and  Manolo  Blahnik  and 
Maud  Frizon,  Richard  Meier  and  Calvin 
Klein,  L  M.  Pei  &  Partners'  Wendy  Ev- 
ans and  Gianfranco  Ferre,  Robert  Stem 
and  Geoffrey  Beene,  and  Robert  Venturi 
and  Christian  Lacroix.    Charles  Gandee 


Robert  Stern  drapes  a  caryatid  in  Geoffrey  Beene 
for  his  window,  to^  Below:  Michael  Graves 
introduces  Giorgio  Armani  to  Giorgio  de  Chirico. 
Right:  Allan  Greenberg  perches  an  Issey  Miyake- 
clad  mannequin  on  a  bench  of  his  own  design. 
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Gilding  the  Cabbage 

The  glittering  symbol  of  the  Vienna  avant-garde 
is  given  new  life  as  a  center  for  the  arts 


In  1898,  the  Secession — a  breakaway 
society  of  radical  young  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects — commissioned 
Joseph  Maria  Olbrich  to  design  a  new 
headquarters  in  Vienna  to  house  their  ex- 
hibitions. With  its  severe,  symmetrical, 
windowless  facade,  lush  but  confined  or- 
nament, and  bronze-dore  dome  of  open- 
work laurel  leaves  (nicknamed  ""The 
Golden  Cabbage"),  the  Secession  Build- 


ing was  a  veritable  manifesto,  declaring 
an  entire  artistic  philosophy  through  inno- 
vative style.  Like  the  Bauhaus  in  Dessau. 
Germany,  the  Secession  Building  both 
announced  and  fulfilled  the  revolutionar> 
movement  that  gave  the  structure  its 
name.  It  was  a  prophetic  symbol  of  the 
mystical  status  makers  of  art  have  attained. 
Closed  by  the  Nazis,  the  Secession 
Buildins  was  eutted  dunne  the  last  davs 


.  Olbrich's  1898  Secession  Building, 
has  the  enigmatic  aura  of  a  cult 
pie.  Above:  New  conference  room. 


of  World  War  II.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1963- 
64,  but  over  the  past  two  decades  its  in- 
creasingly neglected  state  became  a  civic 
embarrassment  as  interest  in  the  Seces- 
sion period  reached  new  heights.  Deter- 
mined to  save  this  key  artifact  of  Vienna's 
cultural  heritage,  the  reactivated  Seces- 
sion mounted  a  rescue  campaign.  The  en- 
tr\  hall  and  the  room  encircled  by  Gustav 
Klimt's  restored  Beethoven  Frieze  evoke 
Olbrich's  original  scheme,  but  the  offices 
and  conference  rooms  have  been  redone 
with  a  free  contemporarN  hand  by  archi- 
tect .-^dolf  Krischanitz.  The  family  of 
Ronald  Lauder,  who  stepped  down  last 
fall  as  U.S.  ambassador  to  Austria,  paid 
to  have  the  dome  regilded.  It  is  a  refulgent 
sign  that  after  ninety  years  the  Secession 
is  once  asain  a  soins  concern.  M.F. 


Through  the 

the  excitement  such  early  Modernists  as  Le 
Corbusier  and  Charles  Sheeler  felt  for  the 
anonymous  but  eloquent  architecture  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  is  recaptured  in  photogra- 
pher Serge  Hambourg's  Mills  and  Factories  of 
New  England  [Ahrams.  $29. 95).  His  ninety  col- 
or images  (including  the  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Co.  in  Waterbury.  Conn.,  right)  are  on  view  at 
the  National  Building  Museum  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  from  June  16to  Ausust  29.  M.F. 
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BLOOMINGDALE'S  •  BULLOCK'S  •  BURDINE'S 


BOOKS 

AWealtli  of  Pr()l)leiiis 

Great  families  apparently  have  great  difficulties. 
Caroline  Moorehead  looks  at  four  books  that  bemoan  the  rich 


Rich  traditions:  Eddy  Glenconner  Ten nant  with  his  son  Bim 


he  wealth  of  the  extremely  rich — what 
do  they  do  with  their  money? — is  one 
of  those  subjects  that  never  loses  its 
fascination.  Combine  it  with  class,  and 
you  simply  cannot  fail.  Yet  to  read  two  books 
published  this  spring  on  American  class  and 
wealth  is  to  be  less  than  wholly  charmed. 
These  extremely  rich  are  greedy,  venal, 
snobbish,  pretentious,  intellectually  full  of 
sloth — and  unhappy . 

Neither  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  Jr.,  author  of 
Old  Money:  The  Making  of  Ameri- 
ca's Upper  Class  (Knopf.  S19.95).  nor 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  in  Money  and  Class 
in  America  (Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson 
$18.95)  gives  the  rich  good  press.  Both 
speak  from  impeccable  pedigrees,  bom  to 
what  Fitzgerald  called  the  "gay  table"  of 
high  society  among  those  who  married  often 
and  had  fun  (the  ghosts  of  Fitzgerald's  fated 
and  decadent  twenties  playboys  peer  out  of 


every  page);  both  went  to  the  "sober  table" 
of  Old  Money  New  England  prep  schools 
(the  "St.  Midas"  schools)  and  to  prestige  Ivy 
League  colleges.  Many  decades  of  play  in  the 
fields  of  the  rich  have  provided  these  authors 
with  more  firsthand  experience  than  any  or- 
dinar\  reporter  could  hope  to  get  his  hands 
on.  They  have  eaten  at 
the  Pacific-Union  Club 
in  San  Francisco , 
swum  off  the  beaches 
of  East  Hampton, 
danced  at  radical  chic 
functions,  and  drunk  ^^^^^^^^~ 
with  Truman  Capote — whose  1966  black- 
and-white  masked  ball  becomes  Lapham "s 
apotheosis  of  the  perfect  rich  experience. 
Both  talk  with  w  r>  and  w  itty  eloquence  of  the 
self-perpetuating  and  self-defeating  attitudes 
of  those  condemned  to  spend  at  least  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  each  \ear. 


\ever  in  the  history  of 
the  world  have  so  mam 
people  been  so  rich 


These  two  authors"  particular  comers  of 
concern  are.  however,  somewhat  different. 
What  interests  .Aldrich  are  the  Old  Rich,  w  ho 
consider  their  w  ealth  to  be  in  tmst .  to  pass  on , 
like  mnners  in  a  rela>  race,  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  who  see  in  it  not  spending 
power  but  influence.  This  inherited  wealth, 
writes  .Aldrich.  "puts  an  egregious  wrinkle 
on  the  nation's  promissory'  claim  of  equality 
of  opportunity." 

Old  Money,  as  Aldrich  sees  it.  comes  re- 
plete with  obligations,  assumptions,  and  a 
certain  faded  charm.  How  Old  Money  got 
where  it  is.  how  jealously  it  continues  to 
guard  its  privileges  with  exclusive  yacht 
clubs  and  legacies  is  the  meat  of  Aldrich's 
book.  He  is  an  onlooker,  though  seldom  an 
admiring  one  of  these  "insidious  and  care- 
less people."  He  tells  a  good  stor\'.  A  New 
Deal  Democrat  w  as  informed  by  his  favorite 
niece  that  her  husband  had  at  last  got  a  job. 
"Oh.  my  dear."  he  replied.  "I'mso  sorry." 
Lapham  pays  less  heed  to  the  fragile  dis- 
tinctions between  inherited  and  made  mon- 
ey. His  "equestrian  class"  (the  phrase  is 
borrowed  from  ancient  Rome)  consists  of 
"all  those  who  can  afford  to  ride  rather  than 
walk. "  These  range  from  the  heirs  to  family 
fortunes  to  the  self-made  millionaires,  pop 
stars,  athletes,  and  corporation  presidents  he 
calls  boyish  bureaucrats.  All  are  hurtling  to- 
ward disaster.  "Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  so  many  people  been  so  rich;  nev- 
er in  the  histor>'  of  the 
world  have  so  many  of 
those  same  people  felt 
themselves  so  poor. 

More  bluntly  than 
Aldrich.  Lapham  lays 
down  what  he  sees  to  be 
the  unpalatable  present  score:  his  rich  have 
the  temperament  of  lizards.  Indifferent  to  the 
sorrows  of  their  friends,  they  are  profoundly 
infantile,  surrounding  themselves  with  cost- 
ly toys — designer  jeans,  cappuccino  ma- 
chines, and  prints  of  ducks — and  strict 
nannies  in  the  shape  t Continued  on  page  46) 
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THE  BMW  7351. 

NEVER  HAS  SO  MUCH  ENGINEERING 

INTELLIGENCE  BEEN  LAVISHED  ON 

ONE  AUTOMOBILE. 


All  automobile  engi- 
neers dream  of  "a  clean  sheet 
of  papers  A  chance  to  create 
a  carthat  embodies  their  best 
thinking,  regardless^  the  de- 
"^^^olmass  proljction. 
""^  pr  lie  engiri^rs  of 
|he735i  isth^dream 

iwtbecGurseof? 


years,  they  devoted  2  million 
hours  and  $1  billion  in  devel- 
opment funds  to  literally  re- 
thinking every  aspect  of  the 
automobile. 

As  a  result,  the  735i 
^represents  the  best  sedan  in 
the  world"  (Automobile  Mag- 
azine) and  provides  "our  clear- 
est glimpse  at  next-century 


car  design"  (Automotive  i;^ 
Industries)  wherever  you  fo-  i 
cus  attention.  I 

Observe  the  sleek,  mus. 
cular  body  While  its  lines  proiv 
duce  a  stable  0.32  drag  ,  a 
coefficient  and  a  subdued  , ] 
airflow,  its  20  percent  fewer  ia 
parts  make  it  immensely  !  i 
strong  and  virtually  rattle-free.' i 

Close  the  hand-fitted  \^ 
doors  and  flush  windows,  li 
Their  unique  hermetic  seals  ! 
combine  with  the  car's  aero-  jl 
dynamics,  rigid  construction,  ii 
and  doubly-insulated  sus-     1^ 


vipBfco 


nsion  for  a  ride  that  is 
'hisper  quiet"  (Motor  Trend) 
Autobahn  speeds. 

Sit  back  in  the  leather 
iver's  seat. The  push-button 
at  memory  commands 
[ht-way  adjustments  from 
long  presettings  for  up  to 
ree  drivers,  sets  the  out- 
e  mirrors,  and  s  ides  the 
atbelt  anchor  to  better  ac- 
immodate  you. 

^ress  the  accelerator 
M's  engine-management 
.mputer  and  free-flow  cat- 
tle converter  ensure  "a 


smooth  rush  right  up  to  (the) 
6300-rpm  redline"(Carand 
Driver)  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  load. 

As  the  landscape  blurs 
Dastyou  on  either  side,  elec- 
Tonic  variable-power  steering 
preserves  your  feel  for  the 
road  and  aims  through  curves 
with  surgical  precision. 

And  if  the  landscape 
turns  stormy  your  vision  is  as- 
sured by  ellipsoid  headlights 
:hat  cast  broader;  whiter 
ight  and  computerized  winc- 
shield  wipers  that  adjust 


their  force  to  cope  with  high- 
speed driving. 

These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  more  than  one  thou- 
sand innovations  and  refine- 
ments that  distinguish  the 
roomy  five-passenger  7351 
Tom  the  luxury  car  as  you 
have  known  it. 

Innovations  and  refine- 
ments proven  in  more  than 
3  million  miles  of  test  driv- 
ing. So  that  the  735i  not  only 
debuts  as  supremely  ad- 
vanced, but  supremely  reli- 
able as  wel . 


A  THOUGHTFULLY  PLANNED. 
METICULOUSLY  CRAFTED  RESPITE  FROM 


THE  OUTS  DE  WORLD 


"he  quiet  cockpit  of  the  trols  are  within  ready  reach. 
735i  is,  as  one  demanding  Analog  instruments  are  con- 
British  automotive  journalist  veniently  clustered  in  the 
has  put  it,  "soothing,  comfor-  curving  console. The  BMW 
table,  and  quite  elegant!' A  Active  Check  Control  advises 
sanctuary  in  which  supple  you  on  the  status  of  some 


Nappa  leather  and  rich  wood  26  vital  functions,  and  the 
rim  provide  aesthetic  satis-  supportive  seating  and  fault- 
faction  commensurate  with  less  driving  position  help 
superb  performance.  ensure  freedom  from  fatigue 

It  is  also,  in  the  words  of  over  long  distances. 
Automobile  Magazine,  an  Distances  which  may 

"ergonomically  perfect"  envi-  be  further  beguiled  by  the 

ronment  that  can  make  a  electronic  cruise  control  anc 

good  driver  masterful.  the  bass-rich,  10-speaker 

Intelligibly  marked  con-  anti-theft  stereo  system. 


V  « 


PERHAPS  THE  MOST  BEAUTFULTHING 


ABOUT  IT  IS  ITS  SPIRIT 

As  its  standard  five-  is  maintained  even  in  tight 

speed  manual  and  special  cornering  thanks  to  the735i's 

high-performance  automatic  flex-resistant  body  wide  track, 

transmissions  indicate,  the  and  refined  suspension. 

735i  is  designed  to  involve  Its  carefully  calculated  aero- 

the  driving  enthusiast.  And  it  dynamics.  Low  center  of 

does  so  with  an  eagerness  gravity  And  virtually  perfect 

and  finesse  that  no  other  car  weight  distribution, 
can  match.  Perhaps  more  extraordi- 

The  deep-breathing  nary  notes  AutoWeek,  "the 

new  fuel-injected,  3.5-liter;  6-  eternal  compromise  between 

cylinder  overhead-cam  ride  and  handling  appears 

engine  thrusts  from  0  to  60  to  be  no  compromise  at  all!' 
in  just  8.1  seconds  or  less.  Because  the  fully-inde- 

^roceeding  to  140  mph*and  pendent  suspension  is  thor- 

beyond  with  "remarkable  oughly  isolated  from  the 

smoothness" as  the  car  re-  body  and  mated  to  adaptive 

mains  "supremely  poised  and  gas-pressure  shocks  that 


stable"  (Car  and  Driver), 
"his  poise  and  stability 


provide  con^rt  over  bumps 
and  potholes  alike. 
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-  A  SYSTEM  THAT  ALLOWS  THE 
OTBLQQDED  AND  THE  COLD-BLOODED 
TO  PEACEFULLY  COEXIST 

Among  the  technologi-  mostat  controls  for  both  the 

amenities  that  make  the  driver  and  front  passenger 
Si  "radically  different  and  With  equal  thoughtful- 

|iovative"  (Automobile  Mag-  ness,  the  735i  provides  an 

:ine)  is  a  most  accommo-  easy-to-program  Onboard 

rtingdimate-contro  system.  Computer  that  calculates  dis- 

Proven  at  the  Arctic  Cir-  tance  on  remaining  fuel  anc 

1  and  in  California's  Death  warns  you  when  road  tem- 

lley  this  system  includes  peratures  approach  freezing. 
■  conditioning  that  is  the  There's  also  a  special 

grid's  "strongest  and  most  keylock  function  that  lets  you 

iomatic"  (Auto  Motor  und  close  the  windows  and  two- 

oort),  plus  individual  ther-  way  power  sunroof  from  out- 


side the  car  And  the  right 
outside  mirror  automatically 
tilts  down  when  you  shift  into 
reverse,  so  you  can  watch 
the  curb  as  you  park. 

"hese  and  other  fea- 
tures must  acquit  themselves 
in  a  series  of  final  inspections 
:hat  few  car  makers  woulc 
have  the  time,  or  perhaps  the 
courage,  to  duplicate. 

Because  each  7351  is 
painstakingly  scrutinizec 
against  a  4,800-item  check- 
ist.  And  each  is  tested  at  up 
to  100  mph  and  then  given 
a  final  tuning. 
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BRUTE  STRENGTH  AND  AGILITY 

COMBINE  TO  BRING  NEW  MEANING  TO 

THE  WORD  "SECURE:' 

It  has  always  been  On  the  other  hand,  th( 


BMW's  contention  that  true 
automotive  safety  is  the  abi 
ity  to  endure  mishaps  com- 
Dined  with  performance  tea 
■:ures  that  help  you  to  avoid 
them  in  the  first  place. 


On  the  other  hand,  the 
735i's  responsiveness  anc 
handling  are  abetted  by  a  fast, 
sure  antilock  braking  sys- 
tem. It  helps  to  prevent  the 
wheels  from  seizing  when 


in  the  first  place.  you  apply  the  big,  thick,  four- 
No  BMW  advances  this  wheel  disc  brakes,  so  that 
tion  more  inventively  you  can  steer  the  car  arounc 
ie  735i.  potential  accidents, 
ts  bodv  shell  and  inte-  And  along  with  vision- 


grated  bumpers  are  designed   enhancing  ellipsoid  lights 


not  merely  to  meet  the  U.S. 
crashworthiness  standards. 


and  vigilant  Active  Check 
Control,  there  is  a  foresightfu 


but  to  surpass  them.  Its  twist-  Service  Interval  Indicator  It 

proof  seatbelts  tighten  on  im-  calculates  the  effects  of  ac- 

Dact,  and  jts  steering-wheel  tual  driving  on  17  systems, 

airbag  provides  full-blown  pro-  to  avoid  unwise  delays  in  rou- 

tection  in  57  milliseconds.     ,  tine  maintenance. 
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THE  DEFINITIVE  SUCCESSOR  TO  THE 
CONVENTIONAL  LUXURY  CAR. 

In  the  735i,  BMW  engi-  levels  of  BMW's  extraordi- 

neers  have  seized  the  oppor-  nary  performance.  And  thus, 

tunity  to  rethink  every  aspect  they  have  created  today's 

of  the  luxury  automobile-  most  thorough  definition  of 

comfort,  aesthetics,  quality  what  makes  an  expensive 

reliability  and  safety-from  car  worth  the  money 


the  active-spirited  driver's 
point  of  view. 

They  have  combined 


As  the  editors  of  Auto- 


comp  eteness,  a  cohesive-      convenience. 


is  its  most  remarkable  attri- 
bute. It  is  a  true  performana 
sedan  that  gives  up  nothing 
in  comfort.  It  is  a  luxury 
sedan  that  will  embarrass 
most  sports  cars." - 
Forthrillingcorrobora- 
tion,  contact  your  authorizec 
BMW  dealership.  Where  the 
735i  is  poised  for     /^^^> 
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ihe  results  with  even  higher     ness  to  the  new  Seven  that 
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Karl  Springer  Ltd. 

(To  the  Trade) 

306  East  61  St  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

212-752-1695 


Amber  Venetian  Glass  Candlestick 


Tripod  Torchere  and  Lyre  Chair  by  Mario  Villa 


The  Artis  Group  Ltd. 

52  East  76th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

212-772-2323 
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Gallery  of  Applied  Arts 

24  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

212765-3560 


House  &  Garden  An  Exhibition  of  Paintings,  Wotercolors 
and  Architectural  Drawings     May  4-June  4 


Barry  Friedman  Ltd. 

1117  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10028 

212-794-8950 


Marcel  Breuer:  Lattenstuhl  Armchair,  1922 
The  Bouhous:  Masters  &  Students      May  2-June  25 


Dakota  Jackson 

(To  the  Trade) 

306  East  61  St  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

212-838-9444 


Kazoo  Club  Chair 


Heller  Gallery 

71  Greene  Street 

NewYork,  New  York  10012 

212-966-5948 


Jonathan  Bonner,  Patinoted  Copper.  Approx.  10"  Long 
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SOIN  BIO-ROSiS 

GIVES  YOUR  SKIN 

NOTHING  TO 

BLUSH  ABOUT. 


Soin  Bio-rosis 

Special  rougeurs  dHuses 
Cream  tor  redness 

Stendhal 


•  Conceals  flushed,  ruddy 
tones-skin  that  blushes 
too  much 

•  Covers  redness  or  blotch- 
mess  from  wind,  sun  and 
cold 

•  Creates  a  soft,  even 
radiance. 

•  Works  under  moistu- 
rizer, makeup  or  alone. 

•  Gives   you    one    more 
reason    to     discover 
Stendhal  s  hypoaller- 
genic  Bio-Program  for 
sensitive  skin. 


STENDHAL. 

THE  ERFNCH  WORD 

EOKBEAUTIEULSKIN. 
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BOOKS 


of  ferocious  secretaries,  psychiatrists,  and 
lawyers,  and  they  occupy  cities  they  have 
turned  into  "nomad  camps  littered  with  de- 
bris and  inhabited,  temporarily,  by  people  on 
the  way  to  someplace  else."  It  could  be 
France  in  1789,  before  the  Revolution. 

Furthermore,  they  make  dismal  parents, 
reducing  their  offspring  to  "alcoholism, 
suicide,  drug  addiction,  insanity  and  de- 
spair," their  emotional  frigidity  causing 
mayhem,  as  any  good  student  of  Freud  or 
John  Bowlby  could  have  warned  them.  Be- 
hind Lapham's  words  lie  the  images  of  baby 
monkeys,  separated  from  their  mothers  m 
the  sixties  by  the  fashionable  psychologist 
Harry  F.  Harlow  so  that  they  became  tim- 
id, craven,  quarrelsome,  and  clinging 
to  any  warm  object  they  could  find:  later 
they  themselves  became  neglectful  parents. 

Had  Lapham  been 


'"low  are  all  so  rich,  so 
talented,  so  ^ood-lookin^: 
//7n-  can't  you  be  happy  y 


looking  for  the  per- 
fect case  study  to  ac- 
company his  book  he 
could  not  have  done 
better  than  Marie 
Brenner's  House  of  ^^■^— ~^~— 
Dreams  (Random  House.  S19.95).  Here  is 
the  ideal  all-.American  millionaire  family, 
the  Binghams  of  Louisville,  who  at  one  pomt 
are  shown  to  admire  the  Kennedys  not  for 
their  political  prowess  but  because  they  all 
hugged  one  another.  Sentimental  and  cloy- 
ingly  adulatory  at  times.  House  of  Dreams 
exhaustively  chronicles  every  meeting, 
phone  call,  and  conversation  as  this  luckless 
family  blows  itself  clean  out  of  the  sky 

What  is  responsible  for  the  demise  of  this 
once  successful  media  empire?  Family  life,  it 
would  seem,  of  a  sort  to  make  the  protago- 
nists of  Dallas  seem  kind  in  comparison. 
Bingham  gouges  Bingham  apart,  pausing 
only  to  sneak  on  the  others  or  report  what 
they  are  doing  in  their  own  newspapers.  "I 
never  wanted  this  to  happen."  wails  long- 
toothed  Bloomsburyesque  Sallie.  as  she  cat- 
apults the  family  a  little  closer  to  paralysis. 
"I  don't  understand,"  whines  her  mother, 
Mary.  "You  are  all  so  rich,  so  talented,  so 
good-looking:  why  can't  you  be  happy '^" 
More  loveless  than  Harlow's  apes,  the  Bing- 
hams scratch  their  way  remorselessly  to  ex- 
tinction— to  emotional  extinction,  that  is. 
The  dreams  shatter  but  the  money  remains: 
SI 00  million  to  the  parents  from  the  sales  of 
the  newspapers,  between  S29  and  $40  mil- 
lion to  the  four  surviving  children.  It  is  too 
soon  to  tell  what  this  gruesome  family  may 
have  done  to  their  grandchildren:  astonish- 
ingly they  stare  out  of  snapshots  with  confi- 
dence and  a  degree  of  good  cheer. 


Perhaps  these  children  have  reason  to  look 
so  optimistic,  at  least  for  the  time  being  For 
surely  some  of  them  are  having  a  good  time. 
What  not  one  of  these  authors  conveys  is  the 
fun.  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  big  money:  the 
euphoria  of  expensive  pastimes  you  can  see 
on  the  faces  of  the  very  rich  as  they  plummet 
down  the  slopes  of  Klosters.  glide  in  midw  in- 
ter across  the  blue  Pacitlc  Ocean,  or  peer  into 
the  cases  of  the  better  jewelers,  wondenng 
not  whether  but  how  much  to  buy.  The 
spending  of  these  dazzling  fortunes  is  not 
something  that  Lapham.  Aldrich.  or  Brenner 
dwells  on. 

From  Britain  comes  a  smaller  version  of 
this  same  theme,  Simon  Blow's  account  of 
his  own  family's  financial  squanderings. 
Broken  Blood:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Tennant  Family  iFaber  &  Faber. 
£14.95).  Like  Lapham 
and  Aldrich.  Blow  was 
born  to  the  gay  table. 
Starting  earlier  in  his- 
tory than  they  do,  he 
traces  the  fortunes  of 
the  Tennants  as  the 
family  rises  from  being  the  first  makers  of 
commercial  bleach  in  Scotland  in  1 800  to  ac- 
quiring a  secure  place  among  the  landowning 
classes  by  the  mid- Victorian  days. 

By  1911  they  had  built  themselves  Glen,  a 
manorial  pile,  "the  earthly  dream  of  a  Vic- 
torian merchant  prince . ' '  and  acquired  a  title . 
Then  like  the  Binghams.  they  spent  their 
cash  and  wandered  off  down  wayward  paths 
into  bad  marriages  and  degenerate  tastes. 

The  most  interesting  Tennant  of  them  all 
was  also  the  most  dissolute:  Stephen,  youn- 
gest son  of  the  beautiful  Pamela  Wyndham. 
beautiful  himself  but  only  slightly  talented. 
Friend  to  Siegfried  Sassoon  and  Cecil  Bea- 
ton. Stephen  finally  took  to  his  satin  bed  in 
the  Jacobean-style  mullioned  second  family 
home.  Wilsford  Manor  He  rose  only  to 
touch  up  the  rooms  with  more  feathers,  more 
shells,  more  pink  fronds,  and  increasingly 
grubby  polar-bear  skins,  while  the  once-re- 
nowned garden  of  rare  plants  grew  dense  and 
mossy  He  died  last  year.  Wilsford  was  once 
an  extraordinary  place,  even  in  its  dilapida- 
tion visitors  marveled.  Blow  does  not  pause 
to  admire . 

Others  have  written  well,  indeed  better, 
about  class  and  money.  To  Lapham's  pithy 
metaphors.  Aldrich  adds  some  sardonic  and 
pleasurable  social  history.  Yet  having  made 
their  points,  all  these  books  grow  labored. 
"Money.  .  .is,  in  its  effects  and  laws,  as 
beautiful  as  roses."  wrote  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson .  And  as  thorny .  A 


For  those  who  value  excellence. 

Henredon's  Transcontinent  conveys  a  message  of  casual  comfort.  It's  a  soft  edged  contemporary  that's  clean,  mellowed  by 
warm  finishes;  simple,  spiced  with  sophisticated  swagger.  Executed  in  native  pine,  the  designs  echo  themes  found  in  ancient 
Far  Eastern  cultures.  We  invite  you  to  experience  this  exotic  world  at  an  authorized  Henredon  dealer  For  a  Transcontinent 
brochure  send  $2.00  to  Henredon,  Dept.  G68,  Morganton,  NC  28655. 


Henredon 
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Foryea.th.,served 
the  same  dish  inlheWhite  House. 
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And  no  one  ever  tired  of  it. 

A  fact  we  find  not  the  least  bit  surprising. 

Because  "Colonnade"  is  made  from  the  world's 

finest  bone  china,  painstakingly  hand  crafted, 

and  highlighted  with  pure  gold. 

All  of  which  makes  it  perfect  for  any  house. 

So  when  it's  time  for  you  to  serve 

something  extraordinary,  remember 

Wedgwood  makes  the  perfect  dish . 


® 


Wedgwood® 


Pictured  left:  Wedgv\'ood's 
"Colonnade  Black  '  bone  china 
sen'ice,  and  museum  pieces  from  tlic 
Wedgwood  collection.  For  more 
information  write:  Wedgwood, 
41  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 

©  Josiih  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Inc.  1988 
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make  your 
favorite 
shampoo  work 
even  better. 


Did  you  know  your 
favorite  shampoo  wi 
work  better  if  you 
stop  using  it  for 
14  days? 

Laboratory  >  ; 

studies  have  now 
determined  that  even 


the  best  shampoos 
can  leave  a  residue 
that  builds  up, 
causing  your  hair 
to  become  limp,  dull, 
blah. 

But  one  shampoo 
has  been  proven  to 
remove  the  build-up. 
It's  Neutrogena 
Shampoo.  So  gent! 
your  hair  will  feel 
fresh  and  healthy 
again  in  just  14  days. 

Then  you  can  go 
back  to  your  favorite 
shampoo,  and  it  will 
work  better  than 
ever! 


BOOkNOTES 


The  Complete  Book  of  Topiary 

by  Barbara  Gallup  and 
Deborah  Reich 
Workman,  318  pp. .SIO. 95 
From  a  sparrow  in  a  pot  to  a  dinosaur  on  the 
prowl,  the  art  of  topiar. — indoors  and  out — 
has  been  demNstified.  The  authors  provide 
clear  illustrations  on  creating  portable,  spi- 
ral, standard,  and  mock  topiary  and  dem- 
onstrate how  to  keep  topiary  growing. 
Ivy  training,  espaliers,  and  knot  gardens  are 
also  covered. 

Topiary:  The  Art  of  Clipping  Trees 
and  Ornamental  Hedges 
b\  A   M.Cleveh 
Salem  House 
i:8pp.,S29.95 

Professional  gardener  Clevely  confines  his 
topiary  instructions  to  the  great  outdoors,  pri- 
marily focusing  on  hedge  artistry .  He  details 
the  history  of  topiary  and  illustrates  his  ideas 
uith  65  colorplates,  and  30  black-and-white 
photographs  of  some  of  the  world's  most  fa- 
mous topian.  parks.  The  plant  reference  sec- 
tion is  especially  informative. 
The  lllustrfrted  Gertrude  Jekyi'- 
Color  Schemes  for  Hie  Flower  Garden 
by  Gertrude  .Iek\ll 
Little.  Brown 
192pp..S29.95 

In  this  reissue  of  her  classic.  Gertrude  Jekyll 
takes  the  reader  on  a  tour  of  her  own  garden. 
Munstead  Wood,  with  full  details  on  the 
plantings  and  colors.  This  new  edition  is  sup- 
plemented with  her  own  color  renderings 
(not  seen  in  the  1908  original)  plus  an  appen- 
dix of  unpublished  designs. 

Jekyll  enthusiasts  should  also  note  that 
other  reprints  of  her  works,  including  Chil- 
dren and  Gardens,  Wood  and  Garden,  and  A 
Gardener's  Testament  ($29.50  each),  are 
available  from  the  Antique  Collectors'  Club. 
Gabrielle  VVinkel 


1988  Neutrogena  Corp. 


For  large  68  page  book  with 
87  color  pictures  send  $5.00 

to:McGuire,HG6'88, 
151  Vermont  Street  at  15th, 

San  Francisco,  CaBfomia 

94103.  Ask  your  interior 

designer  or  architect  about 

the  seven  unique  McGuire 

Collections.  See  them  in  the 

nearest  McGuirfe  showroom. 

Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Dallas,  Denver,  High  Point, 

Houston,  Laguna  Niguel, 
Los  Angeles,  Miami, 

New  York,  Sar^  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Portland,  Washington, 

D  C.,Toronto,Vancouver. 


An  old  fashioned  way  to  see  die  sea. 
(yrby  Head.  Pn'nce  Edu  end  Island. 


Festival  Time 

All  suf}it?ier  long, 
u  V  Imji  'C  Highland 
Oanies.  atui  Scottish  f* 
tradition.  "^ 


The  lure  of 
Island  hideaways 


Campobello,  Deer  or  Grand  Manan,  among  New 
Brunswick's  Fundy  Isles;  Nova  Scotia's  'Hig^and'  Island, 
Cape  Breton;  Prince  Edward  Island,  our  lush  and  lovely 
garden  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  or,  for  a  world  of 
difference,  the  rugged  grandeur  of  Newfoundland. 

Canada's  Atiantic  coast  harbours  a  host  of  offshore 
discoveries,  each  unique  in  culture  and  customs,  aU 
sharing  in  the  easygoing  hospitality  of  island  life.  And  all 
accessible  by  car  via  causeway  or  oceangoing  ferry. 

This  summer,  take  advantage  of  the  hefty  premium 
on  your  U.S.  dollars.  Slip  away  for  a  while,  and  unwind 
to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  an  island  holiday. 

For  information,  call:  New  Brunswick: 
1-800-561-0123;  Newfoundland:  1-800-563-6353; 
Nova  Scotia:  1-800-341-6096  from  Mainland  U.S.,  or 
1-800-492-0643  from  Maine;  Prince  Edward  Island: 
1-800-565-9060,  or,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  (toU  call), 
1-902-368-4444. 


Seal  Cove 

Grand  Manan  Island, 
IKeu'Bnoisitick. 


Lobster 

Youjnst 
won't  find  it 
anyfivsherf 
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The  World  Next  Door 


twenty-one  years  ago,  when  my  then- 
young  wife  was  expecting  our  first 
child,  we  bought  a  house  in  Flask 
Walk,  in  the  London  suburb  of  Hamp- 
stead.  It  was  a  narrow,  white-faced,  square- 
windowed  building  on  three  floors,  built 
around  1 770,  with  a  semibasement  at  the  rear 
and  a  small  garden  front  and  back,  and  it  was 
badly  run-down  when  we  bought  it.  But  we 
had  the  place  painted  and  gussied  up,  central 
heating  put  in,  and  a  downstairs  dividing  wall 
taken  out  to  make  a  drawing  room.  We  also 
built  a  two-story  addition  onto  the  back  of  the 
house,  a  kitchen  and  dining  room  below,  a 
bathroom  and  a  study  for  my  wife  above.  But 
because  we  did  not  want  to  spoil  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place,  we  made  no  attempt  to 
straighten  the  bulging  panels  and  crazily  an- 
gled floor  in  the  hall. 

Twenty  years  and  two  children  later,  the 
house  was  warmer  but  almost  as  run-down  as 
when  we  first  moved  in.  Every  so  often  we 
called  in  two  amiable  Irishmen.  Jimmy  the 
Painter  and  his  boozy  cousin,  who  lashed 
about  indiscriminately  with  brushfuls  of 
white  paint .  But  the  cousin  had  grow  n  drunk- 
er and  more  indiscriminate  over  the  years, 
until  the  mess  he  made  balanced  out  the  fresh 
paint  and  it  no  longer  seemed  worthwhile  to 
pay  good  money  merely  to  break  even.  So  the 
paintwork  chipped  and  yellowed,  the  panels 
cracked  in  the  heat,  and  every  month  m\  \\  ife 
would  say,  "'We've  got  to  do  something 
about  it." 

Yet  it  was  my  wife  w ho  w as  preventing  us 
from  redecorating.  She  is  a  child-psycho- 
therapist, the  semibasement  is  her  consulting 
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Doctor  ill  the  House 

A.  Alvarez  discovers  that  redecoration 
is  an  act  of  the  hand  as  well  as  the  eve 
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room,  and  the  rules  of  her  curious  profession 
state  that  patients  must  be  spared  the  details 
of  their  therapist's  private  life.  Of  all  details. 
decorating  is  the  least  deniable. 

We  found  the  solution  to  our  problem  li\  - 
ing  around  the  comer  a  hundred  yards  away. 
John  Williamson  is  a  short,  compact  man  in 
his  middle  fifties.  He  has  white  hair,  a  white 
beard,  and  a  lively  mind,  and  he  is  court 
painter  and  builder  to  Hampstead  N'illage. 
Like  me,  he  works  on  his  own.  and  I  got  to 
know  him  because — also  like  me — he  is  al- 
ways around. 

At  first  we  nodded  to  each  other,  then  we 
said  hello,  then  we 
stopped  and  chatted. 
When  he  mentioned 
that  he  v\as  interested 
in  rock-climbing.  1 
took  him  off  to  an  out- 
crop south  of  London  ^^"~'~^^^~ 
where  he  struggled  and  dangled  and  cursed 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  himself.  .At  the  end  of 
this  devious  courtship  he  agreed  to  slot  us  in 
to  his  very  full  timetable,  partly  out  of  friend- 
ship, partly  because  he  is  full  of  intellectual 
curiosity.  He  was  intrigued  by  the  idea  of  t'it- 
ting  his  o\\  n  work  around  my  wife's.  Hamp- 
stead has  plenty  of  eccentrics  but.  for  him.  a 
steady  procession  of  disturbed  children 
would  be  a  first. 

We  went  aw  a\  for  a  w eek  w  hile  he  started 
on  the  draw  ing  room.  When  we  got  back  we 
realized  the  benefit  of  using  a  builder  who 
understood  the  idiosyncrasies  of  these  old 
Hampstead  houses.  Some  of  the  walls  are 
paneled,  and  one  of  the  largest  panels  had 
cracked  and  caved  in  on  one  side.  John  had 
literally  fished  out  the  edge  of  the  panel — he 
used  fishhooks  and  string — packed  it  from 
below  and  glued  it.  He  also  discovered 
a  whole  wall  ^-^i  paneling  that  had  been  co\ - 
ered  up  a  century  ago  \\  ith  ,i  kind  of  glorified 
Civdboard. 

The  room  was  not  simpl\  redecorated,  it 
w  as  transfomied.  Une\  en  crumbling  areas  of 
wall  had  been  stripped  and  replastered. 


cracked  door  panels  filled,  edges  sharpened, 
details  clarified.  It  was  not  just  a  question  of 
new  wallpaper  and  fresh  paint,  although 
there  was  plenty  of  both:  it  was  more  like  the 
refitting  of  an  old  ship  for  an  ocean  voyage. 
The  whole  structure  felt  sounder,  trimmer, 
more  likely  to  w  eather  the  ne.xt  decade  or  two 
of  abuse. 

John  then  mo\ed  to  the  top  of  the  staircase 
and  began  slowly  to  work  his  way  down, 
■"making  good"  as  he  came.  When  he 
stripped  away  our  old  William  Morris  wall- 
paper, he  found  walls  that  were  crumbling 
aw  a\  and  w  ood  that  w  as  cracked  and  rotting. 
He  ripped  off  the 

S  like  (in   old  worn  carpet  and 

I       /      /  discovered  that  the 

iniy  the  bulges.    „sers  of  the  e.gh- 

the  some'^  teenth-century 

stairs  were  saggmg 
and  broken.  With- 
out carpets,  the  stairwell  was  like  a  loud- 
speaker, amplifying  his  hammering  and 
scraping  and  unexpectedly  tuneful  singing. 

Every  so  often  he  would  call  me  down 
from  my  study  at  the  top  of  the  house  to  show 
me  some  fresh  marvel  of  Georgian  jerry- 
building — a  stair  or  a  section  of  wall  patched 
together  from  whatever  odds  and  ends  of 
wood  the  builder  happened  to  have  on  hand 
two  centuries  ago,  and  still  miraculously  in 
place.  "".Always  been  cowboys  in  this 
trade,"  he  announced.  ""If  I  tried  that  on.  the 
district  surveyor  would  string  me  up  by  my 
bleeding  thumbs." 

There  were  places.  howe\er.  where  even 
John's  nerve  failed:  an  ominous  bulge  in  a 
landing  wall,  for  instance,  which  he  tapped 
and  probed.  He  finally  said. " "Strip  that  away 
and  God  knows  what  we'll  find."  But  there 
were  other  bulges  that  he  cut  aw a\  w ithout 
hesitation,  knowing  they  contained  nothmg 
he  couldn't  cope  with,  and  others  still  that  he 
insisted  we  leave  be  for  aesthetic  reasons:   = 
"It's  like  an  old  ladv."  he  said.  ""Takeawav  ? 
the  bulges  and  she  w  on't  be  the  same. ' '  It  was  I 
as  thousih  he  and  the  house  had  some  kind  of  i 
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Ml  Don't  like 
The  Way  Hbur  Bathroom  looks, 
CI|aiigeTheWayHFeel&  v 


The  Original  Shower  Massage.  And  you  thoi 


>ur  bathroom  needed  painting. 


America's  best-selling  mini-van?' 

Your  first  look  tells  you  Aerostar  is  a 
superbly  versatile  mini-van,  with  a  style  all 
its  own.  Its  design  is  sleek,  modem,  aero- 
dynamic. The  wind  works  for  it,  not  against 
it.  With  luxurious  touches  throughout  and 
its  special  options.  Ford  Aerostar  is  America's 
best-selling  mini-van. 

New  Eddie  Bauer  style.  -^ 

This  year  there's  a  s\)OT\y  j^^&^Cdz/^^t^^AOAy' 
model  with  dual  front  Captain's  Chairs, 
special  two-tone  paint,  unique  interior 
appointments,  and  more.  It's  Aerostar  with 
the  good  looks  of  the  great  outdoors! 


I 


Designed  to  move  you. 

But  Aerostar's  success  isn't  based  only 
distinctive  looks.  Its  standard  3.0L  V-6  ha 
multi-port  Electronic  Fuel  Injection  for  eash 
starting  and  smooth  running.  It  delivers  a 
spirited  145  horsepower.  Thafs  greater  thai 
any  Chrysler  mini-van.  And  it's  powerful 
enough  to  tow  an  impressive  4900  Ibs^ 

Living  room. 

Aerostar's  advanced  stv^ling  gives  you  loa 
of  useable  space.  It  comfortably  seats  up  t 
7  people."  Or  remove  both  rear  seats,  and 
create  139  cu.  ft.  of  cargo  space.  You  can 
even  convert  Aerostar  into  a  sleeper  with  tt 


Nobody  does  it  better... 
the  1988  Ford  Aerostar. 


^^^^^hueb^^^^^s 


Ming  seat-bed  option.  "^  All  this  in  a  mini- 
iji  that's  a  breeze  to  handle  and  park,  prac- 
:ally  anywhere,  even  inside  your  garage. 
Year/ 60,000-Mile  Powertrain  Warranty. 

Covers  major  pow^ertrain 
components  for  6  years/ 

N 60,000  miles.  Restric- 
tions and  deductible 


apply.  Also,  participating  dealers  back  their 
customer-paid  work  with  a  free  Lifetime 
Service  Guarantee,  good  for  as  long  as  you 
owm  your  vehicle.  Ask  to  see  these  limited 
warranties  when  you  visit  your  Ford  Dealer. 

Ford.  Best-Built  American  Trucks... seven 
years  running. 

Based  on  an  average  of  owner-reported 
problems  in  a  series  of  surveys  of  '81-'87 
models  designed  and  built  in  North  America. 
At  Ford,  "Quality  is  Job  1'.' 

*Based  on  manufacturer's  reported  model  year  retail  deliveries  through 
luly  31.  1987.     **Wh(!n  properly  equipped.  Towing  rating  is  reduced  by 
passenger  and  cnrgo  weight  in  towing  vehicle.     tWith  optional  rear 
bench  seat.  Sfiat-bed  optional  on  XL  only. 


Have  you  driven  a  Ford... lately? 
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Live  every  day  with 

LUNT 

STERLING 


This  pair  ot  Lunt  sterling  silver  candlesticks  is  a 
$145  value.  They're  yours  with  every  purchase  ot  tour 
4-piece  place  settings  of  Lunt  Sterling.  After  vou 
choose  your  tavorite  pattern,  the  candlesticks  will  be 
given  to  you  with  our  compliments!  OtFer  expires 
June  30, 1988.  For  a  catalog  write  Lunt  Silversmiths, 
298'HG  Federal  Street,  Greenfield,  MA  01302. 
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secret  understanding,  like  a  s\  mpathetic  doc- 
tor with  a  truculent  old  patient. 

He  had  reckoned  the  work  would  take  him 
four  to  six  weeks.  Naturally,  it  took  three 
months,  and  by  the  end  John  had  become  pan 
of  the  famil) .  He  is  a  man  who  likes  to  talk, 
and  at  first  he  w  as  put  out  to  find  there  were 
times  and  places  (namel\.  downstairs  when 
my  wife  had  patients )  when  talkmg  wasn't  al- 
lowed. Each  morning,  while  my  wife  was 
seeing  her  earh  patient  and  I  was  drinking 
coffee  in  the  kitchen  above  the  consulting 
room,  he  would  tiptoe  in  like  Sebastian  the 
cat  and  launch  into  an  elaborate  pantomime 
that  became  wilder  and  more  unbuttoned  as 
the  weeks  went  by. 

Even  so.  he  obe\ed  the  crazy  rules  and 
didn't  actually  speak — ^to  his  own  surprise.  I 
suspect,  as  much  as  to  ours.  Later  in  the  day 
he  and  my  wife  would  chat  together  over  tea 
and  biscuits,  and  in  the  evening  we  would  all 
ha\e  a  drink  and  admire  the  day's  progress. 
He  would  fill  us  in  on  local  gossip,  but  mostly 
he  talked  about  our  house,  about  how  it  was 
responding  to  treatment,  about  his  diagnosis 
of  the  latest  ailment  and  his  general  prognosis 
of  the  patient's  heahh.  I  had  been  raised  in  a 
family  with  two  older  sisters;  now  I  began  to 
discover  belatedly  what  it  must  be  like  to 
have  a  lively  kid  brother  with  a  passion  for 
fixing  things. 

Oddly  enough,  all  three  of  us  were  enjoy- 
ing ourselves,  although  it  seemed  as  if  the 
house  would  never  be  right  again,  the  chaos 
would  never  end.  In  the  garden  the  snow- 
drops came  and  went,  then  the  crocuses  ap- 
peared, vivid  splinters  of  color  in  the  dank 
air.  John  sanded  and  smoothed  and  plastered 
and  hammered,  and  the  dust  sifted  down 
through  the  echoing  house,  coating  the  furni- 
ture, filling  the  air.  filling  our  lives. 

Then  one  day  he  stopped  banging  and  be- 
gan to  sing  in  a  slightly  abstracted  way.  as 
though  his  mind  were  on  something  else  en- 
tireh  .  Within  a  week,  the  ceilings  were 
painted,  then  the  dadoes,  the  banisters,  final- 
ly the  hall  itself.  Order  was  emerging  from 
chaos,  after  all.  Then  John  appeared  with  a 
collapsible  table  and  slowly,  meticulously, 
the  wallpaper  \\  ent  up.  The  carpeting  firm  ar- 
rived, the  echoes  ceased,  the  house  was  fin- 
ished. We  drank  together  in  celebration;  we 
toasted  John's  labor  and  skill;  we  toa.sted  the 
house  and  its  resurrection.  We  put  a  record 
on  the  hi-fi  and  John,  who  is  a  jazz  buff,  sang 
along  with  Charlie  Parker,  passionately 
blowing  into  an  imaginary  saxophone.  When 
he  finally  left  to  practice  his  magic  else- 
where. 1  felt  the  family  was  diminished — de- 
spite his  bill.  A 
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75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 
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Animal  House 

A  veritable  zoo  can  be  found  in 

19th-centurv  decoration 


here  may  not  be  rams"  heads,  birds,  or  hair\-leg  hooves  on 
modem  furniture ,  but  visit  any  antiques  dealer  and  it's  prac- 
tically all  you  see.  The  reason?  "There  is  a  big  interest  m 
Regency,  Neoclassical,  and  Biedermeier  styles — and  these 
are  periods  that  happen  to  incorporate  animal  and  human  figures. 
It's  the  vogue,"  says  Anthony  Victoria  of  Frederick  P.  Victoria 
&  Son.  Helen  Wilson  of  Linda  Horn  Antiques  agrees.  "People 
are  leaning  more  toward  articulated  forms  and  away  from  Modem- 
ism,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  whimsy  and  fun  in  these  figures.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  so  charmingly  overdone  with  animals  on 
chair  legs  and  on  handles  of  tureens. ' '  Gabrielle  Winkel 

Decorating  Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 


Clockwise,  from  top  right; 
19th-century  Japanese  bronze 
bookend,  $4,600  a  pair,  Linda 
Horn  Antiques,  NYC;  zinc 
and  copper  weather  vane, 
HirschI  &  Adier  Folk,  NYC; 
detail  of  giltwood  torchere, 
c.  1770,  175,000  a  pair, 
G.  Randall,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Karabogh  wool  carpet,  c.  1860, 
$30,000,  Coury  Rugs,  NYC; 
Viennese  planter,  mahogany 
base,  c.  1820,  $32,000, 
Frederick  P.  Victoria,  NYC. 


Since   16  90 
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Dorft  just  set  the  table.  Set  the  mood. 
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Furniture  on  the  Bloek 

At  the  Hotel  Drouot's  hvely  sales, 
knowledgeable  buyers  can  still  find  good  value 


aris  in  June  promises,  for  habi- 
tues of  the  New  York  sales- 
rooms, temperate  relief  from 
Manhattan's  swelter  and  an 
auction  season  that's  heating  up  just  as  the 
major  American  sales  have  cooled  down. 
June  is  traditionally  an  important  time  for  Pa- 
risian auctions,  and  although  excellent 
pieces  are  to  be  found  in  many  categories,  in- 
cluding Primitive,  Impressionist,  and  Mod- 
em art,  Paris  is  also  not  surprisingly  one  of 
the  best  places  to  find  extraordinary  exam- 
ples of  French  furniture. 

The  oldest  and  primary  salesroom  in  Paris 
is  the  Hotel  Drouot ,  located  near  the  Opera  at 
9,  rue  Drouot  in  the  ninth  arrondissement.  It 
is  not  really  an  auction  house  but  rather  the 
central  staging  ground  from  which  the  97 
commissaires-priseurs — or  auctioneers — of 
Paris  ply  their  trade.  Last  year  prosperity  and 
demand  necessitated  the  opening  of  an  addi- 
tional salesroom  known  as  Drouot  Mon- 
taigne at  the  Theatre  des 
Champs-Elysees  on  the  rue 
Montaigne.  It  is  reserved  for 
more  prestigious  sales  and  seats 
over  two  thousand  people .  In  ad- 
dition, Drouot  maintains  smaller 
salesrooms  for  collectibles  and 
low-priced  items  near  the  Gare 
duNord. 

At  the  Hotel  Drouot  six  to 
eight  sales  may  be  taking  place 
simultaneously.  Its  seventeen 
small  hot  rooms  may  be  packed 
wall-to-wall  with  furiously  ges- 
turing clients,  some  of  them  sit- 
ting on  furniture  destined  for 
auction  and  randomly  arranged 
with  hundreds  of  other  lots, 
wherever  there  is  space.  Sales  at 

A  Drouot  habitue:  Karl 
Logerfeld,  right,  at  home 
in  an  18th-century  chair. 
Above:  Louis  XVI  commode 
sold  at  Drouot  last  v/inter. 


Drouot  are  tinged  with  a  uniquely  Gallic  fla- 
vor. ("Ifyou  go  to  Drouot."  says  one  dealer, 
"bring  your  elbows.")  Sales  are  rough  ener- 
getic events  where  quality  lots  are  sold  along- 
side ordinary'  items  dragged  from  the  family 
attic.  "Sales  in  Paris  are  conducted  very 
quickly,"  says  Soth- 
eby's Thierry  Mille- 
rand .  senior  vice 
president  in  charge  of 
European  furniture. 
"For  someone  with  an 
educated  eye,  it's  fun.      ""^^^"^^^^ 
The  reward  is  finding  things  others  have 
missed." 

Recently  exceptional  prices  have  been  re- 
alized for  French  furniture  at  Drouot,  includ- 
ing 2,700,000  francs  on  April  2,  1987,  for  a 
pair  of  Louis  XV  fauteuils  stamped  Til- 
liard — a  world  record — and  at  the  same  sale 
2,524,300  francs  for  a  Louis  XVI  commode 
stamped  Riesener.  Even  in  light  of  these 


prices,  there  are  still  bargains  to  be  found. 
"Paris  is  very  good  for  eighteenth-centun.- 
furniture,  the  only  kind  I  collect,"  says  de- 
signer Karl  Lagerteld.  "It's  not  like  New 
York — here  there  are  many  different  auc- 
tioneers. It's  more  possible  to  find  undiscov- 
,.x/-  j~.  ^   ..  ered  things.  Suddenlv 

//  you  go  to  Drouot.  ,.^^  ^^,.  d.scoveV 

somethins  nobodv 


says  one 
"brino-  yout 
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'  else  has  noticed.  But 

in  New  York  every- 
thing is  catalogued 
carefully,  so  there  is 
no  use  in  looking  at  anything  but  the  top  lots, 
which  are  ven.  expensive . ' ' 

Sales  are  advertised  in  a  weekly  publica- 
tion, the  Gazette  de  l  Hotel  Drouot,  which  is 
available  on  French  newsstands  or  by  sub- 
scription for  8'/;  francs  (about  SI  .50)  per  is- 
sue. Catalogues,  too.  are  available,  although 
usually  not  until  a  w  eek  or  tw  o  before  the  ac- 
tual sale,  which  leaves  little  time  for  the  in- 
ternational buyer  to  consider  lots 
for  sale.  In  addition,  lots  are  not 
catalogued  by  in-house  experts  as 
they  are  at  U.S.  and  British 
houses.  Instead,  outside  "ex- 
perts" are  consulted  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity and  value  of  lots.  Since 
these  experts  most  often  turn  out 
to  be  dealers  who  may  intend  to 
bid  on  the  objects  themselves,  a 
piece  is  "sometimes  overvalued 
(to  scare  off  bidders)  or  underat- 
tributed  so  the  dealer  may  buy  it 
cheaply  himself,"  says  Marc 
Blondeau,  former  director  of 
Sotheby's  International  and  cur- 
rently a  consultant  in  Paris  who 
specializes  in  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  paintings.  "In 
France  the  buyer  must  fight  for 
himself." 

Not  entirely.  "When  you  buy 
in  France,  there  is  a  thirty-year 
guarantee,"  says  commissaire- 
pnseur  Guy  Loudimer.  "If  a 
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Own  a  bottle. 

Its  worth  the  price  to  have  at  least  one  thing 
in  your  life  that's  simply  perfect. 

,    Tanqueray.  A  singular  experience. 
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work  is  found  to  be  nonauthentic,  that  is,  not 
as  it  was  attributed,  you  may  return  it,  and  if 
you  sell  it,  the  purchaser  may  return  it  to  the 
auctioneer.  There  is  no  guarantee  like  this 
anywhere  else." 

Certainly,  the  rewards  for  collectors  buy- 
ing in  France  can  be  considerable — aesthet- 
ic as  well  as  economical.  New  York  dealer 
Anthony  Victoria  of  Frederick  P.  Victo- 
ria &  Son  has  bought  furniture  in  France 
for  generations.  "It  can  sometimes  be  ex- 
pensive to  buy  furniture  in  Paris,"  he  says. 
"There  are  shipping  costs  and  tariffs. 
But  there  are  bargains  if  you  know  what  to 
look  for." 

Karl  Lagerfeld  agrees  that  high  quality  can 
still  be  found.  ' ' Sometimes  one  can  even  find 


things  from  Versailles  or  Fontainebleau. 
Last  week  I  bought  a  little  Louis  XVI  clos- 
et from  Saint-Cloud  at  a  Drouot  sale.  No- 
body knew  what  it  was."  Lagerfeld,  who 
collects  French  Regency  and  what  is  called 
Transition  furniture  (late  Louis  XV  to 
early  Louis  XVI),  is  a  regular  presence  at 
Drouot. 

"What  I  like  is  the  casino  atmosphere." 
he  says.  "It's  very  exciting.  Sometimes  1  bid 
over  the  phone  or  send  my  driver  to  bid  for 
me  so  that  my  being  there  doesn't  dri\e  up 
prices.  But  I  prefer  to  bid  myself.  It's  much 
more  thrilling  than  anything  else  1  know. 
And,"  he  adds,  "unlike  gambling,  whether 
you  win  or  lose,  you  always  ha\e  a  nice  ob- 
ject to  show  for  it."  David  Lisi 


June  Sales 

EUROPEAN  SALES 
Hotel  Drouot 

M.  rue  Drouot.  75009  Paris:  42-46-17-11 

June  I :  Georges  Renand  Collection  of 

paintings  and  drawings 

June  7:  Two  paintings  b\  Modigliani  at 

Drouot  Montaigne 

(Contact  Drouot  for  additional  sales  not 

scheduled  at  press  time.) 

Christie's 

8  King  St..  London  SWIY  6QT:  839-9060 

June  3:  N'ictorian  pictures 

June  8:  .Antiquities 

June  10:  Modem  British  pictures 

June  24:  Important  Continental  pictures 

June  27-28:  Impressionist  pictures 


S\LESR()()\1 


Christie's 

Postbus  53005,  1007  RA  Amsterdam 

64-20-11 

June  6:  Motorcars 

June  7:  Rietveld;  20th-century  decorative  arts 

June  14-15:  Furniture,  metalwork,  sculpture 

Sotheby's 

34-35  New  Bond  St..  London  WIA  2AA 

493-8080 

June  7:  Early  Chinese  works  of  art 

June  20:  English  and  Continental  silver 

June  24:  French  furniture,  part  1 

June  28-29:  Impressionist  paintings 

June  30:  Contemporarv  art 

Sotheby's 

102  Rokin.  1012  KZ  Amsterdam:  27-56-56 

June  6.  Chinese  and  Japanese  ceramics,  art 

June  S:  Silver,  jewelry,  virtu 


June  2S-Jul\  2:  Art  and  antiques 
Sotheby's 

Odeonsplatz  16,  D-8000  Munich  22 

291-3151 

June  H:  20th-cx;ntury  German  paintings 

Sotheby's 

20  Bleicherweg,  CH-8002  Zurich:  202-001 1 

June  16:  Swiss  paintings  and  turniture 

Sotheby's 

Le  Sporting  d'Hiver.  place  du  Casino 

MC  98001  Monaco:  30-88-80 

June  16:  Jeanson  sale,  old-master  paintings 

June  17:  Old-master  paintings:  furniture 

June  20:  Old-master  paintings;  porcelain 


AMERICAN  SALES 
Butterffieid  &  Butterfield 

220  San  Bruno  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 


CA 


94103:  (415)  861-7500 

June  9:  Tibetan  and  Nepalese  objects 

Christie's 

502  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10022 

(212)  546-1000 

June  1:  Jewelry 

June  5:  American  decorative  arts 

June  9:  Old-master  pictures 

June  17:  Architectural  designs 

June  18:  Art  Nouveau 

Sotheby's 

1334  York  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10021 

(212)  606-7000 

June  8-9:  20th-century  decorative  arts 

June  13-14:  Important  jewelry 

June  16:  Faberge,  Russian  art  and  silver 

June  23:  American  furniture 

June  24:  19th-century  furniture 


DODGE  GRAHD  CARAVAN 
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CARAVAN  IS  THE  #/  SELLING 
FAMILY  WAGON  IN  THE  WORLD* 

WHY  THE  POPULARITY?  CARAVAN 
IS  THE  ONLY  AMERICAN  FAMILY 
WAGON  THAT  GIVES  YOU  A  CHOICE 
OF  LONG  OR  SHORT  WHEELBASE, 
PLUS  FRONT-WHEEL  DRIVE  AND  THE 
OUTSTANDING  7/70  PROTECTION 
PLAN**  THERE'S  ALSO  AVAILABLE 
V-6  POWER.  AND  GRAND  CARAVAN 
OFFERS  SEATING  FOR  UP  TO  EIGHT. 
DODGE  CARAVAN.  YOU'LL  BE  SOLD 
ON  THE  IDEA.  17/701 
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Shear  Madness 


Lawn  mowers  are  Christopher  Proudfoot  s  passion. 
Hannah  Rothschild  tracks  him  down 


pwers  may  not 
be  the  most  ex- 
otic collector's 
item.  And  one 
might  also  be  forgiven  for  thinking 
that  a  person  who  has  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  life  amassing  over  eighty  of 
them  is  a  touch  crazed.  However,  any- 
one who  spends  a  morning  with  Chris- 
topher Proudfoot  and  his  six-year-old 
son,  William,  is  bound  to  see  the  hum- 
ble lawn  mower  in  a  completely  dif- 
ferent light. 

Father  and  son  make  a  good  double 
act:  Proudfoot  Senior  talks  about  his 
strange  mechanical  brood  in  a  typical- 
ly dry  English  manner  but  cannot  dis- 
guise the  gleam  in  his  eye.  His  son,  on 
the  other  hand,  positively  bursts  with 
excitement:  "Look,  we've  got  six 
Green's  Silens  Messors." 

"Urrh.  What  is  a  Green's  Whatsit, 
Whatsit?" 

William  rolled  his  eyes  with  impa- 
tience, but  his  father  explained  that 
this  machine  was  probably  the  most  success- 
ful mowerof  all  time:  "It  went  on  the  market 
in  about  1860,  and  you  could  still  buy  it  in 
1939.  Perhaps  eighty  percent  of  lawn  mower 
users  had  one.  The  only  change  in  its  original 
design  was  in  1890  when  they  straightened 
the  handle.  I  can't  think  of  any  other  consum- 
er-durable that  has  survived  so  long . ' ' 

Christopher  Proudfoot  began  collecting 
tools  at  the  age  of  ten.  Strangely  it  was  not 
until  he  married  that  he  started  "hankering 
after  lawn-mowers."  He  cannot  explain  his 
interest  in  these  machines  except  as  part  of 
"an  instinct  for  preserving  the  past  and  not 
progressing  into  the  future."  As  a  result  of 
this  conviction  he  owns  remarkably  few 
things  made  after  the  1950s. 

In  the  Proudfoot  house  in  Kent  every  avail- 
able nook  and  cranny  is  stuffed  with  relics. 
Gramophones  with  vast  bulbous  horns  are 
piled  on  top  of  each  other  creating  death  traps 


Proudfoot  and  son 
William,  obove,  with 
collection.  Right: 
Old  hedge  trimmers. 
Below:  Early-20th- 
century  lawn 
mower  nameplate 

on  narrow  stairs.  There  are  weird  and  won- 
derful vacuum  cleaners  including  one  that 
looks  like  a  pogo  stick  with  a  concertina 
wrapped  around  its  middle:  "I  can  assure 
you,"  Christopher  Proudfoot  said  wryly, 
"that  this  takes  much  more  effort  than 
a  broom  but  it  was  a  status  symbol  for 
those  without  electricity."  The  larder 
has  been  completely  taken  over  by  a  riot  of 
ancient  biscuit  tins,  old  soapboxes,  Bake- 
lite  bed  warmer,  coffee  grinders,  bean 
slicers.  door  handles,  knife  sharpeners,  and 
the  odd  scientific  instrument.  Indeed  the 
refriserdtor  seems  to  be  the  onh  (and  onlv 


just)  postwar  piece  of  equipment. 

The  law n  mowers  are  consigned 
to  various  outbuildings.  As  we 
fought  our  w  ay  through  the  door  of 
one  of  these,  Proudfoot  apolo- 
gized: "I  am  afraid  that  they  are  not 
beautifully  displayed  as  in  some 
museum."  Father  and  son  became 
immersed  in  technical  banter. 
There  was  a  new  vocabulary  of 
blades,  bottom  blades,  counter- 
shafts, landrolls,  and  so  on.  The 
machines  themselves  have  racy 
names  like  the  Wasp,  the  Witch, 
the  Anglo-Paris,  the  Au- 
tomaton Minor,  the  Magic, 
the  Famous,  the  Banner, 
the  Godiva.  Most  have  been 
lovingly  restored.  "They 
rarel)  come  to  us  in  good 
condition."  Indeed  the  col- 
lection is  based  around  dis- 
coveries made  on  scrap 
heaps  and  in  old  garden 
sheds.  "One  morning  Wil- 
liam and  I  had  a  clear-out  and  took  some  stuff 
down  to  the  scrap  yard  where  we  found  this 
Webb  Wasp." 

Mending  old  lawn  mowers  is  obviously  a 
laborious  business;  it  takes  a  week  to  bash  the 
dents  out  of  the  grass  box  and  as  long  to  re- 
paint them.  Nearly  all  are  in  jolly  shades  of 
red  and  green  with  gold  lettering.  Unlike 
their  modem  counterparts.  Victorian  lawn 
mowers  were  not  plain  and  functional.  "Af- 
ter all.  "  Christopher  Proudfoot  explained, 
"they  v\ere  part  of  the  great  nineteenth-cen- 
tury cast-iron  technology.  Everything  that 
w as  mass-produced  in  that  era  was  made  out 
of  cast  iron,  and  if  you're  making  something 
out  of  cast  iron,  you  might  as  well  make  it  or- 
namental because  once  you've  got  your  pat- 
tern you  can  chum  out  hundreds  of  copies. 

The  first  law n  mower  was  invented  in 
1830  by  Edwin  Budding.  It  evolved  from  a 
machine  used  for  cutting  the  nap  on  cloth. 
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Be  toLiched 

by  the  fragrance 

that  touches 


woman. 
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Witn  certain  exceptions, 


Teyv  or 


us  are  norn 
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witn  an  appreciation 


ror  sterli 


mp  silver. 


il 


jeemin^lv,  tnere  are  tnose 
■who  come  into  tins  world  w'ltin 
an  innerent  unaerstanauig  ol  tne 
value  ol  line  sterling  llatware. 

Tor  manv  ol 
us,  on  tne  otner 
nana,  an  appre- 
ciation tor  sterling 


IS  something 
tkat  must  be 
acquired. 


While  it  may  not  look 

it  in  its  rawest 

form.  silver  is  the 

only  metal  that 
reflects  white  light 
producing  the  warm 
glow  that  makes  it 
so  attractive. 


Vkick, 
alter  i3y  vears,  is  sometning  tkat 
(jorkam  understands  perkaps 
ketter  tkan  anyone  else. 

1  kere  is  sometking  dis- 
armin^lv  keautilul  akout  silver. 
A  lustre  undupucatea  by 
anytking  else. 


GORHAMEinCS: 


Fine  crystal  is  like 

fine  wine.  it's  easier  to 

appreciate  once  you 

understand  the  difference 


Before  our  sterling  flatware  ever  reaches 
vour  hands.  it  goes  through  124  of  ours. 


As  a  result,  silver,  as  with 
gold  or  diamonas,  nas  lired  tne 
passions  ol  some  ol  tne  world  s 
most  gllted  artisans. 

And  yet  lor  all  its  beauty, 
sterling  silver  is  surprisingly 

practical. 

Oo  mucn 
so,  not  even 
tne  rigors  ol 
automatic 
disnw^asning 
can  harm  it. 
1  nLs  being 
tne  case, 
Ijornam 
sterling 
silver  nas 
some  remark- 
ably enduring 
qualities. 
^ot  tke  least 


/j^       ol  w^nicn  IS,  well, 


its  ability  to  endure. 

As  lor  tnose  tor  whom 
the  price  ol  sterling  silver  is 
suspect,  rest  assured  that     4^ 
a  place  setting  ol  line  ^l- 

sterling  is  as  attordable         2 

as  our  china  and  crystal.     3 

c 

Which,  not  surpris-    1^ 
ingly  bears  the  same  .| 

quality,  workmanship  and 
attention  to  detail  that  goes 
into  Cjorham  s  very  tinest 
sterling. 


IT  WOULD  BE  A  PITY  TO 

ALLOW  STERLING  THIS  BEAUTIFUL 

TO  BE  ON  THE  SAME  TABLE 

WITH  ANYTHING  BUT  THE 

FINEST  CHINA- 
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WHETHER  YOU  START  WITH  A  FEW  PIECES 

OR  A  FULL  PLACE  SETTING,   NOTHING  SAYS  MORE 

ABOUT  WHO  YOU  ARE  THAN  STERLING. 


lo  learn 
more  about  Cjorham  sterling 
silver,  china  and  crystal,  visit 
your  VTorham  retailer  or  write: 
Vjorham,  x.O.  Jjox  bi5o, 
-Department  A-.,^,  Jr  rovidence, 
ivhode  island  029^0. 

Jjecause  while  everyone 
may  not  have  blue  blood  in 
their  veins,  there  s  no  reason 
everyone  shouldn  t  have  sterling 
silver  llatware  on  their  table. 


GORHAM.  THE  PERFECT  SETTING. 


The 

Country 

Lace 

of 
France. 

Beautiful  lace 

curtains,  pillows, 

and  decorating 

ideas  for  your 

home  from 
Rue  de  France. 


Send  $2  tor  32  page  color  catalog  to  Rue  de  France, 
78 Thames  Street,  Newport,  Rhode  Island  02840  or 


Dept.  hC0b88 
call  (401)846-2084 
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Bring  your  home  to  Pella 


For  wood  window 
ideas  th3t  won't 
bend  your  budget. 


Letusfielpyou 
design  your  dream 
room. 


Windowpane 
dividers  between 
panes  ma/ce  window 
washing  easy.  Solid 
wood,  not  plastic. 


Enameled  aluminum 
outside  needs  no 
painting.  So  stay 
in  bed. 


.  Free  Pella  Idea  Book  Please  send  my  free  20-page  Dook 

'  of  Windowscaping"  ideas  for  Pella  wood  windows,  doors, 

I  sunrooms  and  skylights. 

I  I  plan  to:  lJ  build    LJ  remodel     LJ  replace 

I  Name 

1  Address 

I  City 

I  State Zip 

I  Phone 

I  Tills  coupon  answered  in  24  hours. 

Mail  to:  Pella  Windows  and  Doors.  Dept  C03F6.    100  Mam 

I  Street,  Pella.  Iowa  50219.  Also  available  throughout 

I  Canada   ?  1988  Rolscreen  Company. 


ThePaia 
Window 
Store 
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The  principle  was  a  simple  one.  still  valid  to- 
day— ^just  a  rotating  cylinder  against  a  fixed 
one.  In  the  beginning  the  lawn  mower  was  a 
luxury  item  and  was  publicized  as.  says 
Proudfoot.  "a  maiAelous  opponunity  for 
gentlemen  to  take  some  healths  and  useful 
exercise.  I  don't  suppose  that  any  gentleman 
dreamed  of  going  near  one."  The  earliest 
models  had  massive  nineteen-inch  blades 
and  needed  at  least  two  people  to  push  them 
or.  later  models  with  even  larger  blades. 
were  pulled  by  ponies.  These  were  onh  prac- 
tical for  large  sweeps  of  lawn  and  could  hard- 
ly be  used  by  the  small  householder.  With 
time  the  design  was  modified  and  the  birth  of 
the  six-incher  changed  the  whole  pattern  of 

T/ie  earliest  models  had 
massire  nineteen-inch 
blades  and  needed  at  least 
tiro  people  to  push  them 


the  English  domestic  garden — for  the  f~irst 
time  people  in  terraced  houses  could  turn 
their  \egetable  patches  into  manageable 
lawns.  .-Xmericans  were  the  real  pioneers  of 
the  light  and  affordable  mowers.  '  "They  took 
our  basic  design  and  improved  it.  But  you 
have  to  remember  that  there  is  a  real  differ- 
ence between  English  and  .American  grass! 
We  have  nice  lush  grass  w  hereas  theirs  tends 
to  be  rough.  They  were  also  more  interested 
in  having  a  labor-saving  machine  which 
would  just  cut.  the>  were  not  so  interested  in 
a  nice  smooth  finish. " * 

While  Christopher  Proudfoot  explained 
the  lawn  mower's  history.  William  was  in- 
tent on  destroying  one  of  his  mother's  bor- 
ders with  a  New  Excelsior.  "I  like  nature." 
beamed  William,  "especially  cutting  trees 
and  grass."  Karin  Proudfoot  prefers  garden- 
ing to  machinery  .  In  recent  years  the  family 
had  to  move  to  accommodate  her  desire  for  a 
larger  tlow  er  garden  and  Christopher's  "col- 
lection of junk." 

Christopher  Proudfoot  cannot  explain  his 
passicin  for  collecting:  "You  can  get  very 
Freudian  about  it  and  say  that  it  gives  one  a 
sense  of  security  or  that  it's  all  part  of  man's 
natural  instinct  for  hunting,  but  for  me  it  just 
happens.  Besides,  when  things  become  fash- 
ionable I  tend  to  lose  interest."  At  the  mo- 
ment there  are  a  few  up-and-coming  lawn 
mower  fanatics,  but  one  suspects  that  Chris- 
topher and  William  Proudfoot  will  remain 
the  principal  champions  of  this  humble  but 
glorious  machine.  A 


OSBORNE       (Sl       little 


PAINTER  WALLPAPER  COLLECTION 

FINE  ENGLISH  FABRICS  AND  WALLPAPERS 

SHOWROOM:  SUITE  1503N,  979  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  10022.  Tel:  (212)  751  3333. 
OFFICES:  65  COMMERCE  ROAD,  STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT  06902.  Tel:  ( 203 )  359  1 500. 

ATLANTA  A  J n.sworth  Noah  CH ICAGO  Designers  Choice  DENVER  •  LOS  .ANGELES ■  SA N  FR.ANCISCO  Kneedlcr- Fauchere 
HOUSTON -DALLAS  Boyd- Lev  inson  MIAMI  Design  West  PHILADELPHIA -WASHINGTON  Darr-Luck  SEATTLEWavne  Miirtin 
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Areliitect  on  the  Mo>  e 

ichael  Graves  spends  a  lot  of  lime  in  hotels. 
He  tells  Michael  Boodro  what  makes  a  orreat  one 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR 


lertain  architects  achieve  such  fame 
that  they  seem  to  become  almost  as 
fixed  and  immutable  in  the  public 
imagination  as  their  well-known  cre- 
ations. But  architects  are,  in  fact,  a  peripatet- 
ic lot.  They  are  constantly  on  the  move, 
experiencing  the  great  buildings  of  the  past, 
meeting  with  developers,  checking  out  the 
handiwork  of  the  competition,  exploring 
possibilities  for  new  work.  The  hotter  the  ar- 
chitect, the  more  he  travels.  And  at  the  mo- 
ment one  of  the  hottest  is  Michael  Graves, 
the  progenitor  and  popularizer  of  Postmodern- 
ism, architect  of,  among  others,  the  Portland 
Building  in  Oregon, 
the  Clos  Pegase  Win- 
ery in  the  Napa  Valley, 
and  the  proposed — 
and  highly  contro- 
versial— addition  to 
the  Whitney  Museum 
in  New  York  City. 

When  asked  what  he  ^^^^^^^^ 
looks  for  in  a  hotel.  Graves  tells  the  story  of 
an  architect  in  Houston  who  was  commis- 
sioned to  design  one.  With  typical  Texan  lar- 
gess, the  client  sent  the  architect  around  the 
world  for  two  weeks  to  appraise  the  great  ho- 
tels and  discover  their  secrets.  Graves  says 
with  a  smile,  "When  he  came  back,  he  said. 
The  best  hotels  are  small  hotels. '  .And  that's 
all  he  said.  That  was  the  point  of  the  stop. . '" 


""Hotels  should  make  you 
feel  they  care  about  wluit 
you  re  doius.  that  wu 
aren  't  just  a  number" 


As  if  that  were  not  clear  enough.  Graves 
adds,  "I  will  do  almost  anything  not  to  have 
to  stay  in  a  chain  hotel . " " 

This  is  disarming  honesty  from  a  man  who 
is  currently  designing  three  giant  hotels,  two 
in  Orlando  for  Disney  World,  the  larger  of 
which  features  1 .500  rooms,  and  a  third  in  La 
Jolla  that  can  be  considered  small  only  b\ 
comparison.  "The  trick  is,"  he  says,  "to 
make  these  big  hotels  seem  small — b\  virtue 
of  their  service.  Some  hotels  are  able  to  ac- 
complish that,  to  make  you  feel  they  care 
about  what  you're  doing,  that  you  aren't  just 
a  number." 

He  still  has  to  deal  with  mass-market  hotel 
decor,  which  he  tlnds  an  affront  on  both  a 
personal  and  professional  level.  "Those 
standard  designs  of  peach  and  cream  and 
beige  are  so  awful.  But  even  in  the  hotels 
we're  designing,  we  have  to  work  with  hotel 
interiors  people.  We're  not  allowed  to  do 
guest  rooms.  Between  architects  and  devel- 
opers, it's  a  kind  of  Catch-22.  You're  not  a 
hotel  design  expert  until  you've  done  a  hotel . 
Once  you've  done  one.  you  can  do  the  \\  orld. 
But."  he  adds  with  a  shrug,  "we  always 
have  to  hire  hotel  interiors  people  to  work 
with  us." 

Graves  is  acutely  aware  of  the  contrasts 
between  the  exigencies  of  the  marketplace 
and  his  own  taste.  In 
his  hotel  design  work 
he  is  attempting  to  rec- 
oncile the  two.  When 
he  travels,  he  fully  in- 
dulges the  latter.  For- 
tunately, he  has  been 
able  to  locate  hotels 
that  both  please  the 
eye  and  satisfy  his  demand  for  comfort. 
"What  I  look  for  in  a  hotel,"  he  says,  "is 
a  good  breakfast.  I  don't  know  why  I 
do  this  to  myself,  but  when  I  go  to  a  hotel. 
I  feel  1  am  suddenly  on  \acation,  whether 
I'm  working  or  not — because  it's  not  home 
and  it's  not  away  either.  So  I  eat  too  much. 
When  I'm  at  a  good  hotel,  it's  as  if  the  num- 
ber of  pastries  I         (Continued  on  page  81} 
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Top  left:  Michael  Graves  at  his  office 

in  Princeton;  one  of  his  designs  for  a 

new  Disney  World  hotel  in  Orlando. 

Top:  the  Mansion  on  Turtle  Creek  in 

Dollos.  Above:  Le  Pli  Health  Spa 

and  Solon  at  the  Charles  Hotel  in 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Being  American 

helps  us  see  Europe  from 

a  special  point  of  view 


We  lia\'e  a  s{xxli[ 
advantage  wlienii 
comes  to  showing 
you  Europe.  We  re 
American,  tcx).  And 
our  FK'  /^-j\-  Micd- 
tioiis'"  liave  l~)een  credited 
with  American  visitors  in 
mind. 

For  cne,  we've  made 
getting  to  Europe  eas\: 
Systetnuide,  uesefiemrw 

European  cities, 
irKliiding  non- 
stop senice  to 
Ixnidoti,  Paris, 
Frankfurt 
atidMadrid 
fi-om  Dallas/ 
fortWyrtb. 
Second, 
we've  designed 
these  vacation  package  tours 
the  way  Americans  like  to  trav- 
el. We've  picked  hotels  that 
give  you  the  flavor  of  Europe 
while  providing  real  value  for 
your  money: 

We  Americans  have  al- 
ways liked  making  up  our  own 
minds.  We  have  tours  by  es- 
corted motorcoach  or 
your  own  rental  car 
'\  There  are  the  familiar 
^■^   attraaioas  of  Paris 
and  London.  And  more 
exotic  ones  like  Greece, 
Nforocco,  even  Russm. 
And  land  packages 
in  Paris  tijat  start 
*aslou'asS299, 
person,  double 
occupanq: 


Anotlier 
advantage  of 
ourFly/c\way 
Mic^tions  Is  they 
are  at  a  set  U.S. 
price.  \bu  need  not 
worr\'  about  changes 
in  European  currency 
aflFeaing  wliat  you'll  pay 

Tlien  there's  our  Fly 
i^!kva\' Vacations  \)C^rant\;  It's 
your  assurance  that  American 
stands  behind  your  Ffy  /JJ^vay 

X^catioas. 

You'll  find  all  the 
details  of  our  Wirranty 
as  well  as  all  tlie  details 

of  our  European  Fly/Jf'Kvay 
Vications  in  two  free  color  bro- 
chures. Just  call  your  Travel 
Agent  or  American  _^ 

toll-free  at  ^S^aoXlli***** 

(800)433-7300      ^^ 
to  get  yours. 

One  look 
imd  we  think 
you'll  like  wliat 
you  see — 
Europe.  From 
a  distinctly 
American  point  of  vie 


tm 


'Restrictions:  Price  is  valid 
tluouglT  10/31/88  and  Ls  (X?r  per- 
,son  based  on  double  occupanq' 
for  6  nights.  Price  is  subjea  to 
change  without  notice  and  does 
not  include  air  fare,  taxes  or 
surcliarges.  Package  requires 
30-day  advance  purciiase  cind 
reservatioas.  Ptotel  subject  to 
avaikibility  on  certain  elates 
VC^ranty  details  available  upon 
request.  (IT8AAl*FrPP6N) 


AmericanAirlines 

Something  pecial  to  Europe. 
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^H^n  you  use  Sunbrella  ainvas,  the  possibilities  are  as  big  as  all  outdixirs.  Because  it's  jx^rfect  for 
c'^^^ing  from  awnings  and  entrance  canopies  to  p;itit>  a^ers, cahinas  and  even  privacy  screens. 
^  Sunbrella's  ideal  btvause  it's  made  of  lOO  o  breathable  acrylic  fabric  st>  it'll 

;v  V     %  stand  up  to  sun,  rain  and  dirt  k^r  years. 

jjt  hi  fact,  our  five-year  limittxi  warranty  promises  it  won't  fade,  peel,  n>t, 

1^  ^  cs  haalen  or  cTack.  or  wv'll  ix^plaa^  it  ftxx\ 

15^  FurthermoRN  Sunbrella  giv-es  you  78  stJids  and  patterns  to  dxx)se  from, 

f.  which  means  your  imagination  can  really  run  wild. 

So  look  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under  Awnirigi^Si^Canopic^  tor 
*      '    *  f  neaa'st  you.  Or  write  us  at  Glen  Raven  Mills,  Inc.,  Glen 
lire  you  use  SunbrcUa  to  s;\tisfy  your  creative  instincts. 

^  "Rc^isioivvl  tiTnlom.irk  Gkii  Rawii  Mills,  Itx 


EXCLUSIVE  3-YEAR  WARRANTY. 

Sunny  days  poolside  shouldn't  include  pool-cleaning  hassles. 
With  Kreepy  Krauly  they  won't.  And  now,  the  best  pool-cleaning 
system  in  the  world  comes  with  the  warranty  to  prove  it. . .  3  full 
years!  No  other  pool  cleaner  is  warrantied  longer  because  no  other 
pool  cleaner  is  built  better.  With  Kreepy  Krauly,  there  are  no  bags  to  empty, 
wheels  to  jam,  diaphragms  to  replace  or  hit  list  of  parts  to  break.  So 
instead  of  hand-holding  your  pool  cleaner,  you'll  be  enjoying  your  pool. 

Over  500,000  pool  owners,  worldwide,  rely  on  Kreepy  Krauly  for 
a  sparkling  clean  pool  day  after  day  year  after  year.  So  can  you.  Call 
1-800-222-6841  for  the  Kreepy  Krauly  dealer  nearest  you  and  put  the 
pool  cleaner  with  the  world's  best  warranty  to  work  for  you  today. . . 

then  relax.  see  warranty  for  details. 


n 


Find  out  more  about  tlie  only  automatic  pool  cleaner  with  a  3-year  warranty.  Call  1  -800-222-6841 , 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING;  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 
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consume  doesn't  count.  I  also  like  big  beds. ' ' 

He  particularly  enjoys  trips  to  Los  Angeles 
because  "I  can  always  get  fresh  fruit 
for  breakfast  and  that's  a  switch  for  me." 
He  is  especially  fond  of  the  Hotel  Bel-Air. 
"I  stay  there  whenever  I  can.  I  even  have 
favorite  rooms.  I  send  clients  there  because 
I  like  to  prove  to  them  a  stucco  building 
can  be  nice.  It  is  a  little  bit  ersatz  Spanish 
Mission  style,  but  the  rooms  are  done 
pretty  well,  all  in  all.  The  landscape  is  fab- 
ulous. Most  of  the  hotel  is  spread  out  on 
one  level,  but  when  you  order  breakfast  it  can 
be  there  in  no  time.  And  it  doesn't  get  cold. ' " 

He  also  approves  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Ho- 
tel. "The  breakfast  room  is  great,  the  Polo 
Lounge  is  terrific  for  a  drink,  and  for  people 
who  haven't  been  to  Los  Angeles  a  lot,  it's  a 
great  place  for  watching  people.  That  porte 
cochere  is  done  better  than  at  any  other  hotel  I 
know  of.  The  boys  get  rid  of  your  car  and  get 
it  back  for  you  in  no  time  flat.  They  do  the 
same  thing  at  the  Bel- Air.  At  one,  they  do  it 
in  uniforms,  at  the  other  in  blue  blazers.  It's 
supposed  to  be  your  younger  brother  getting 
your  car  for  you,"  Graves  says  and  laughs. 

He  has  praise  as  well  for  two  hotels  in  Tex- 
as, the  Remington  in  Houston  and  the  Man- 
sion on  Turtle  Creek  in  Dallas,  where  he 
enjoys  the  service  and  the  breakfasts,  if  not 
quite  the  style.  "Everything  is  a  tad  over- 
done," he  admits.  "There  are  too  many 
flowers,  the  tables  are  too  big,  the  marble  is 
too  cream,  it's  ten  percent  too  much  every- 
where. It  could  use  a  bit  of  restraint,  but  I'd 
rather  be  there  than  across  the  street ,  which  is 
not  ten  percent  less,  it's  just  other." 

In  New  York,  where  he  often  stays  over- 
night rather  than  commute  back  to  his  home 
in  Princeton,  Graves  stays  at  the  Westbury, 
the  Lowell,  and  "sometimes  the  Mayfair  Re- 
gent. I  used  to  stay  at  the  Stanhope  before  the 
remodeling  and  before  the  prices  went 
through  the  ceiling."  But  his  favorite  New 
York  stopping  place  is  the  Carlyle  because 
"the  building  is  quirky  enough  so  that  you're 
often  in  different  kinds  of  rooms.  Mark 
Hampton  has  done  a  terrific  job  redesigning 
many  of  the  guest  rooms . ' ' 

Graves  stresses  the  importance  of  the 
small  amenities  the  Carlyle  provides  and  oth- 
er hotels  neglect:  a  good  straightforward 
sound  system  ("and  the  speakers  are  not  hid- 
den behind  a  flounce,"  he  adds  approving- 
ly), a  high-quality  television  and  a  VCR. 
"You  can  go  down  to  the  lobby  and  rent  a 
film.  They  have  cable  TV.  I  don't  know  what 
that  costs,  but  I  know  their  rooms  don't  cost 
any  more  than  some  of  the  ones  down  the 
block.  They're  able  to  absorb  that  cost.  I  like 


to  watch  sporting  events  when  I  go  to  a  hotel 
room.  I  put  my  feet  up  and  don't  have  to  think 
for  half  an  hour  before  the  next  meeting,  or 
before  going  out  for  dinner.  It's  not  very  so- 
phisticated, but  then  I'm  not  very  sophisticat- 
ed. I  like  that  kind  of  thing." 

Asked  about  the  high-style,  high-tech  look 
of  Morgans  in  New  York,  Graves  smiles. 
"Well,  I  was  interviewed  for  that  job  and 
didn't  get  it. "  But  he  holds  no  grudge  against 
Andree  Putman,  who  did.  "The  problem 
with  Morgans  is  that  the  building  was  never 
suited  to  be  a  hotel.  Everything — the  bath- 
rooms especially — is  tiny.  So  it's  theater,  to 
try  and  make  you  think  everything  is  bigger 
and  better  than  it  is.  And  she  was  very  skill- 
ful. It  is  aggressively  /jer  taste,  but  it  is  taste. 
You  know  somebody's  home  there.  And  I 
would  rather  have  her  doing  that  than  have 
my  world  beige." 

In  Cambridge,  where  he  usually  stays  at 
the  Harvard  Faculty  Club,  he  is  not  averse  to 
the  new  Charles  Hotel  in  Harvard  Square. 
'  'It's  dreadful  on  the  outside,  but  once  you're 
inside,  you  don't  have  to  look  at  it.  Inside  it's 
what  a  chain  hotel  could  be.  It's  not  outra- 
geously priced  and  the  service  is  pretty  good. 
If  all  American  hotels  were  that  good  in  terms 


of  their  service  and  the  way  the  rooms  are  de- 
signed, I  would  be  very  happy." 

Although  he  has  praise  for  hotels  in  some 
other  American  cities  ("I  don't  think  I've 
ever  been  disappointed  in  Chicago"), 
Graves's  favorites  are  clearly  European  ho- 
tels. This  is  not  only  because  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  smaller,  older,  and  with 
more  character,  but  also  because  they  usually 
feature  French  doors.  Graves  can  go  into  vir- 
tual rhapsodies  about  French  doors  and  win- 
dows. "The  French  doors  that  you  find  in 
European  hotels  are  the  things  that  I  miss 
most  in  American  hotels.  There  is  nothing 
worse  than  a  great  Deco  or  Art  Modeme  or 
Beaux-Arts  hotel  in  America  that's  been  re- 
modeled and  they've  put  in  gray  or  bronze 
glass  with  bronzed  aluminum  sash  around  the 
edge.  It  is  so  cheap  and  so  awful-looking  and 
they  think  this  is  modem.  The  idea  of  being 
able,  in  good  weather,  to  throw  open  the  win- 
dows and  look  out  at  the  street  is  something  I 
find  marvelous  about  European  hotels." 

In  Rome,  for  example,  he  enjoys  the  In- 
ghilterra.  "It's  not  terribly  fancy,  the  rooms 
are  small,  nothing  about  it  is  terribly  special, 
but  the  windows  are  great,"  he  says.  Be- 
cause he  often  travels  on  an  expense  account, 


Try  On  A 

French  Tailored  \^cation. 

See  how  an  Air  France  Flexi-Plan  French  vacation  can  fit 
you  perfectly.  Get  a  Free  Air  France  Video  Preview*  and  dis- 
cover the  hundreds  of  affordable  ways  you  can  enjoy  the  lights 
of  Paris  and  the  warmth  of  the  Riviera.  To  preview  all  of 

these  fabulous  choices,  and 
tailor-make  the  French  vaca- 
tion that  suits  you  perfectly, 
simply  call  your  travel  spe- 
cialist or  1-800-AF-PARIS. 
\^  j  In  NYC  call  212-247-0100. 

^THE  FINE  ART 
JS^X  OF  FLYING 

AIR  FRANCE 

*Air  France  Video  Previews  are  yours  to  view  free  for  10  days. 
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Sense. 


It  doesn't  make  sense  to 
buy  outdoor  furniture  by 
fashion  instinct  alone.  Of 
course,  you're  going  to  be 
drawn  to  Tropitone  because 
of  its  indefinable  flair,  its 
stylish  colors,  its  dramatic 
profiles.  But 
when  it 


Fig.l 


comes  down  to  making  an 
investment,  you  want  to 
know  your  furniture's  going 
to  last  longer  than  leisure 
suits.  And  at  Tropitone.  we 
appeal  to  your  common 
sense,  because  we  tashion 
our  furniture  detail  by  detail, 
for  lasting  value. 

On  our  turniture  with 
slings  or  padded  sling  seats, 
for  example  (fig.  l),  we  sew 
with  a  dressmaker's  eye  for 
the  fabric's  weave,  give  and 
stretch.  We  choose  our 
seams  and  tucks  accordingly. 
Then  we  fasten  the  material 
into  a  specially  designed 


channel  in  the  trame.  tor  a 
pertect  fit. 

Another  example  of  our 
eye  for  Fig.  2 

detail  is 
glides 

(fig.  2).        -■ 
Some  of  our 
designs  use 
ditterent 

shapes  of  aluminum  tubing 
and  extrusions,  and  we  tailor 
a  ghde  to  fit  the  shape  ot  each 
one.  It's  not  the  easiest  thing 
to  do.  but  this  protective 
"cap"  is  the  best  way  to  guard 
the  legs  of  your  tables  and 
chairs  from  wear.  And  that 
makes  it  important  to  us. 

At  Tropitone,  ever\"  piece 


of  furniture  is  given  this  kind 
of  attention.  That's  why 
we're  confident  enough  to 
offer  our  "No  Fine  Print" 
15-year  warranty.  It's  be- 
come fashionable  to  buy  for 
more  than  just  srv'le,  and 
when  you  choose  Tropitone, 
you're  part  of  a  trend  that 
makes  a  lot  of  sense. 


Wnte  Dept.  3056  for  our  color  catalog. 
Onlv  Si.  P.O.  Box  3197,  Sarasota, 
FL  34230. 5 Marconi, Irvine, CA  927 1 8. 
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he  doesn't  stay  at  the  very  best  hotels: ' ' I  stay 
not  at  the  Hassler  in  Rome  but  next  door  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Ville  on  the  Via  Sistina.  It's  typi- 
cally European  with  French  windows."  At 
the  recommendation  of  architect  James  Stir- 
ling, Graves  has  also  stayed  at  the  Raphael, 
off  the  Piazza  Navona.  "It's  absolutely  mar- 
velous from  the  outside,  completely  ivy-cov- 
ered. It  couldn't  be  more  charming,  but  the 
rooms  are  boring." 

In  London,  he  is  partial  to  B lakes,  the  ho- 
tel created  by  Anouska  Hempel,  now  a  rising 
fashion  designer.  Quite  a  few  of  the  rooms 
are  outfitted  with  Biedermeier  furniture,  a 
preference  reflected  not  only  in  Graves's 
own  furniture  designs  but  in  the  superb  ex- 
amples of  the  style  that  are  spread  throughout 
his  office  in  Princeton.  "It's  a  great  hotel  for 
that  reason,  but  it  also  makes  you  feel  like 
you're  the  only  person  there,  maybe  with  one 
or  two  other  couples.  But  while  the  furniture 
is  wonderful  the  rooms  are  much  too  dark. 
Most  are  painted  black  or  indigo.  So  you  may 
have  a  wonderful  framed  Biedermeier  print 
hanging  on  the  wall,  but  it  can  be  hard  to  find 
the  light  switch.  You  finally  get  a  little  irritat- 
ed. That  high  style  doesn't  quite  mesh  with 
modem  efficiency,  and  I  think  that  the  mesh 
can  be  accomplished.  But,"  he  adds,  "I 
don't  want  to  fault  Blakes.  It's  ninety-five 
percent  there  and  terrific. " 

Because  Blakes  has  succumbed  to  popu- 
larity. Graves  has  discovered  an  alternative 
in  London,  the  Halcyon.  "They've  copied 
Blakes'  service.  It's  two  huge  Neoclassical 
houses  turned  into  a  hotel.  The  rooms  are 
light  and  look  onto  back  gardens  or  other 
houses.  The  spaces  are  generous,  the  bath- 
rooms brilliant,  they're  there  instantly  with 
room  service,  and  the  food  is  terrific. " 

He  has  also  stayed  at  Browns.  "I  think 
people  stay  at  Browns  for  the  scones,"  he 
says,  "It's  charming  once  or  twice,  but  the 
rooms  have  not  been  done  very  well . ' ' 

It's  encouraging  that  someone  so  acutely 
aware  of  what  doesn't  have  to  be  is  now  hav- 
ing some  input  into  what  will  be.  Though  he 
is  clearly  pleased  with  his  firm's  designs  for 
the  resort  and  convention  hotels  in  Orlando 
and  La  Jolla,  Graves  well  knows  the  con- 
straints that  size  and  budget  and  the  democra- 
tization of  travel  have  imposed  on  the  design . 
"Things  are  getting  larger.  It's  always  a  puz- 
zle to  us  how  to  make  them  compatible  with, 
say,  what  a  child  can  understand.  It's  very, 
very  difficult,"  he  acknowledges. 

"Our  hotels  will  be  lighthearted,  with  a  bit 
of  wit  and  humor  about  them."  He  pauses. 
"Nevertheless,  given  my  druthers,  I'd  de- 
sign small  hotels  in  wonderful  places. ' '  A 


Graves's  Choice 

Hotel  Bel-Air  (21.^)  472-1211 

701  Stone  Canyon  Rd. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90077 

Number  of  rooms:  92 

Price  range:  .Si 95-$ 1, 300 

Beverly  Hills  Hotel  (213)  276-2251 

9641  Sunset  Blvd. 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 

Number  of  rooms:  270 

Price  range:  $150-$265 

The  Remington  (713)  840-7600 

1919  Briar  Oaks  Lane 

Houston,  TX  77027 

Number  of  rooms:  248 

Price  range:  $165-$  1,500 

Mansion  on  Turtle  Creek  (214)  559-2100 

2821  Turtle  Creek  Blvd. 

Dallas,  TX  75219 

Number  of  rooms:  143 

Price  range:  $175-5870 

Charles  Hotel  (617}  864-1200 

1  Bennett  St. 

Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Number  of  rooms:  299 

Price  range:  $178-$  1,200 

The  Westbury  (212)  535-2000 

15  East  69  St.,  New  York,  NY  10021 

Number  of  rooms:  350 

Price  range:  $2 10-$  1,200 


The  Lowell  (212)  838-1400 

28  Hast  63  St.,  New  York,  NY  10021 

Number  of  rooms:  65  suites 

Price  range:  $190 -$540 

Mayfair  Regent  (212)  288-0800 

610  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10021 

Number  of  rooms:  200 

Price  range:  $210-$ 1, 200 

The  Cariyie  (212)  744-1600 

35  East  76  St.,  New  York,  NY  10021 

Number  of  rooms:  500 

Price  range:  $250-$  1,200 

Hotel  d'Inghilterra  672-/61 

Via  Bocca  di  Leone  14 

00187  Rome 

Number  of  rooms:  102 

Price  range:  $182-$360 

Hotel  de  la  Ville  6733 

Via  Sistina  69,  00187  Rome 

Number  of  rooms:  195 

Price  range:  $190-$625 

Blakes  Hotel  370-6701 

33  Roland  Gardens 

London  SW7 

Number  of  rooms:  50 

Price  range:  $187-$700 

The  Halcyon  727-7288 

81  Holland  Park 

London  Wll 

Number  of  rooms:  44 

Price  range:  $177-$700 


Choose  \buR  Four-star 
Paris  \^cation. 

Discover  the  unsurpassed  glamour  of  Paris  and  the  incom- 
parable luxury  accommodations  of  the  Tremoille,  George  V, 
Crillon,  Meurice  and  the  Plaza  Athenee  hotels  with  a  Free 
Air  France  Video  Preview*.  Then  choose  from  these  world- 
class  hotels  as  part  of  your 
very  affordable  Air  France 
P;u"is   Excellence  vacation. 
Simply  call  your  travel  spe- 
cialist or  l-800-AF-PARIS. 
In  NYC  call  212-247-0100. 


THE  FINE  ART 
i^r  OF  FLYING 


AIR  PRANCE 


*Air  France  Video  Previews  are  yours  lo  view  free  for  10  days. 
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Digging  Up-Scale 


Seductive  mail-order  catalogues  are  causing  gardeners  to  tool  up, 
Patricia  Thorpe  separates  the  practical  from  the  pretentious 


ne  of  the  assumptions  about 
I  gardening  that  makes  it  most 
attractive  is  that  it  doesn't  take 
much  stuff.  And  the  tools  you 
need  don't  cost  much.  In  fact,  it  didn't  occur 
to  me  that  they  cost  anything  at  all;  as  the 
most  recent  of  several  generations  of  garden- 
ers I  thought  that  tools  were  things  you  had, 
not  things  you  bought.  Or  tools  were  things 
you  used,  whether  or  not  they  originally  had 
anything  to  do  with  gardening:  Popsicle 
sticks,  plastic  knives,  surgical  forceps,  milk 
jugs,  the  ubiquitous  peach  basket. 

But  now  more  people  are  beginning  to  gar- 
den with  no  easy  familiarity  with  a  garden's 
objects  or  traditions  who  are  startled  (or  cha- 
grined) to  find  what  a  marvelously  makeshift 
enterprise  gardening  really  is.  Many  of  to- 
day's new  gardening  enthusiasts,  like  most 
recent  converts,  bring  a  determination  to  do  it 
right  backed  with  the  financial  wherewithal 
to  guarantee  success .  That  in  itself  is  nothing 
to  fear — after  several  decades  of  being  a  pov- 
erty-level leisure  activity,  gardening  could 
use  a  little  infusion  of  affluence — but  when  I 
heard  about  the  $100  French  rose  clippers,  I 
got  a  little  worried.  The  further  discovery 
that  institutions  as  diverse  as  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  and  Hermes  were  selling  garden- 
ing tools  really  had  me  alarmed .  The  growing 
popularity  of  gardening  is  something  from 
which  we  can  only  benefit,  but  these  mani- 
festations seem  to  indicate  something  much 
more  sinister:  could  it  be  that  gardening  is 
now  chic? 

Closer  investigation  calmed  my  fears 
somewhat.  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art's 
most  singuFar  gardening  suggestion  was  a  se- 
lection of  plastic  rakes  in  preschool  colors — 
delightful  in  the  sandbox,  perhaps,  but  ridic- 
ulous in  the  garden.  The  rose  clippers  from 
Thiebaut  in  Paris  and  the  Hermes  pruning 
shears  are  something  else — definitely  chic, 
but  more  a  display  of  the  French  simply  being 
French  than  a  general  trend.  The  Thiebaut 
clippers  are  exquisite — fine  French  steel 
with  handles  of  natural  antler,  razor-sharp. 
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nicely  balanced,  and  made  to  fit  in  what 
could  only  be  described  as  a  lady's  hand.  Six 
inches  long  and  costing  slightly  over  SlOO, 
this  is  not  a  tool  for  transforming  the  Ameri- 
can landscape.  The  Hermes  pruning  shears 
are  somewhat  more  serious,  similar  in  size, 
weight,  and  cutting  action  to  the  best  profes- 
sional pruners  and  at  S325  costing  only  ten 
times  as  much.  The  shears'  handles  are  cov- 
ered in  pigskin  and  will  be  practically  invisi- 
ble should  you  dare  to  set  them  on  the 


around.  (The  Felco  #2        . 

pruner,  a  superb  in-  1  ne.se  maiujestatioiis  seem 

strumentandoneofthe  •     •    .  i  i    •,    i 

more  sinister:  could  it  be 


ible:  gardening  that  is  clean,  serene,  restful, 
and  infinitely  rewarding;  gardening  that  is 
challenging  \et  easy,  available  to  the  young, 
the  old,  the  infirm,  the  handicapped  (but 
not  the  poor);  gardening,  in  short,  that  is 
leisure  in  its  most  beautiful  form.  With  a 
campaign  like  that,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
company  grew  in  just  eight  years  from 
two  guys  selling  tools  straight  from  a 
shipping  container  to  an  operation  which 
last  year  did  S20  million  in  business. 

Can  you  take  a  tool 


most  widely  used  pro- 

fess.onal  tools,  retails   fj^^^f   oy//t/p,////o-  is  noir  chi( 

tor  around  $32  and  has  ^  ^ 

handles  covered  in  ^^^^^^^^^ 

vivid  red  plastic.  I  have  still  managed  to  lose 

it,  but  only  with  great  effort. ) 

Perhaps  a  more  pervasive  symptom  of 
growing  garden  trendiness  can  be  found  in 
the  Smith  &  Hawken  catalogue,  if  only  be- 
cause it  reaches  anyone  who  has  ever  even 
thought  of  gardening.  S&H  has  a  mailing  list 
with  the  sensitivity  and  accuracy  of  a  laser- 
directed  ballistic  missile,  and  this  suf)erlative 
marketing  tool  is  matched  by  the  persuasi\  e 
power  of  the  catalogue  itself. 

Photography  and  prose  combine  to  create 
an  imase  of  sardenins  that  is  almost  irresist- 


catalogue  seriously  if 
half  its  pages  are  de- 
voted to  elaborate, 
beautiful,  and  expen- 
sive ways  of  sitting 
down?  Armed  with 
that  prejudice  I  ignored  Smith  &  Hawken;  if  1 
hadn't.  I  could  have  had  a  decent  trowel  for 
the  last  eight  years.  The  great  news  is  that 
their  tools  are  terrific — solid,  well-made,  se- 
rious workers.  (This  is  scarcely  news,  since  it 
turns  out  that  everyone  I  know ,  professional 
gardeners  included,  has  been  buying  tools 
from  them  for  years. )  And  they  have  a  sensi- 
bly limited  selection.  This  is  not  to  say  they 
don't  display  a  few  samples  of  the  absurd, 
and  \  es.  there  are  definitely  some  items  of  in- 
escapable trendiness,  one  of  which  I  had  to 
tight  hard  to  resist.  S&H  has  a  panama  hat  for 
SI 9. 75  (they  also  have  a  fedora  for  $39,  but 
we  won't  even  consider  that),  and  I  even  got 
as  far  as  measuring  my  head  and  dividing  by 
3 . 1 4  as  instructed.  But  after  laboring  with  the 
fractions  I  had  to  admit  I  could  not  imagine 
anxone  other  than,  possibly,  Tom  Wolfe  gar- 
dening in  this  hat.  Perhaps  if  1  sauntered 
around  in  something  by  Laura  Ashley  or 
Ralph  Lauren.  But  that  look  wouldn't  really 
go  w  ith  my  Felco  pruners  and  if  I  switched  to 
the  Thiebaut  clippers,  I'd  have  to  change  into 
Karl  Lagerfeld,  at  least.  Then  what  happens 
w hen  I  swing  my  pick? 

Speaking  of  picks,  the  mainland 


of  gardening  still  lies  far  from  the  j 
.shoals  of  the  chic,  dOn't  worry.  Just   i 
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Camry's  twin  cam,  I6-valve  EFI  engine 
shrinks  distance  with  115  horsepower. 


PERFECrC 
I    SATISFYING 

'  The  1988  Toyota  Camry  is  an  inspired  blend  of  refined - 

power  graceful  style,  and  plush  comfort.  In  1987,  Camry  \^j| 

ranked  #1  in  its  segment  in  customer  satisfaction*  The  heritM^ 

continues.  Enhanced  in  1988  Camry  LE's  sophisticated,  flie 

efficientr*  multi-valve  engine  delivers  tireless  cruising  ca|g 

bilities,  quick  acceleration,  and  plenty  of  passing  poT^ 

Camry's  ride  is  blissfully  smooth  and  quiet,  and  front-whe_. 

drive  is  an  ally  in  any  weather.  Its  flush,  aerodynamic  styling  i'^ 

a  perfect  finishing  touch.  And  the  new  Camry  Wagon  is  a^- 

i  extended  version  of  the  same  satisfying  story 

i  1988  Camry  Satisfaction,  perfected. 

I  Get  More  From  Life . . .  Buckle  Up! 


_._  TIFYING  CONTROL. 

The  quality  feel  of  control,  handling  and 
performance  is  a  positive  pleasure  for  any- 
one who  enjoys  driving  a  fine  sedan. 


D  Power  &  Associates  1987  Customer  Satisfaction 
'ith  Produa  Quality  and  Dealer  Service  (for  1986  vehiclesi. 
PA  estimated  25  city/32  fiighway  MPG  for  Camry  LE  with 
CT  4-speed  automatic  overdrive  transmission. 
1987  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.,  Inc. 


TOYOTA  QUALITY 

WHO  COULD  ASK  FOR  ANYTHING  MORE! 


glance  through  a  few  catalogues  such  as  Walt 
Nicke,  Clapper's,  Gardener's  Supply,  or 
A.M.  Leonard. 

Walt  Nicke  is  my  own  favorite.  Full  of  se- 
nior-citizen jokes  and  pictures  of  the  grand- 
children,  it  offers  not  only  all  the 
unglamorous  indispensables  of  gardening, 
such  as  plastic  plant  labels,  seed  trays,  and 
saucers,  but  also  the  best  prices  for  Felco 
pruners.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  trendy  and  in- 
advertently supplies  the  perfect  put-down  to 
those  in  search  of  status;  "If  you  prefer  to 
garden  with  smart  accessories" — they  sug- 


gest a  plastic  trug.  Clapper's  carries  a  good 
selection  of  cultivation  essentials,  but  their 
real  forte  is  pruning  supplies — a  wide  assort- 
ment of  loppers,  including  the  Porter  "For- 
ester." This  formidable  tool  weighs  about 
seven  pounds,  has  a  fiercely  hooked  beaklike 
cutter  with  ratchet  action,  and  could  easily 
sever  a  man's  hand  at  the  wrist.  That  may  be 
what  you're  trying  to  avoid;  it  can  also  cut 
any  branch  or  trunk  up  to  about  seven  inches 
in  diameter.  Clapper's  also  offers  a  perfect 
gem  of  a  folding  pruning  saw  made  by  Coro- 
na. Corona  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  American 


All  die  mildness 

of  a  fecial  cleansing  creaiii 

dIus  Neutro^ena  cleanliness. 

1  o 
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tool  manufacturers;  in  spite  of  being  located, 
in  California  and  being  the  favorite  of  West 
Coast  gardeners,  it  remains  resolutely  un- 
touched by  trendmess. 

No  one  could  accuse  Hammacher  Schlem- 
mer  of  being  untouched,  but  it  has  been  an  in- 
stitution of  bizarre  merchandising  for  so  long 
that  I'm  not  really  worried  about  it.  Ham- 
macher Schlemmer  has  always  balanced  del- 
icately  between  the  buyable  and  the 
unbelievable  and  often  succeeds  in  combin- 
ing the  two.  as  in  their  solar-charged  garden 
sprayer,  which  harnesses  one  natural  phe- 
nomenon in  order  to  wipe  out  others,  utiliz- 
ing the  somewhat  unreliable  power  of  the  sun 
to  replace  the  timeless  ecological  combina- 
tion of  air  pressure  and  elbow  grease.  All  this 
for  S620.  Yes.  they  have  a  hat,  too;  a 
solar-powered,  ventilated  pith  helmet 
for  S49.95.  .As  you  probably  guessed,  it 
has  a  tiny  built-in  propellerlike  fan.  It  is 
perfectly  hideous  and  very  reassuring;  it's 
not  going  to  tempt  me  out  of  my  Mets 
cap.  men's  pajamas,  surgical  gloves,  and 
blue  sneakers.  Gardening  chic  may  be 
on  its  way.  but  we  still  have  some  time  to 
hide  before  it  arrives.  A 


Garden  Tools 

Smith  &  Hcnvken 

25  Cone  Madera 

Mill  Valley.  CA  94941 

(415)383-4050 

WaH  Nicke 

36  McLeod  Lane 

Bo.x  433 

Topsfield.MA01983 

(617)887-3388 

Clapper's 

1 125  Washington  St. 

West  Newton".  MA  02 165 

(617)244-7909 

Gardener's  Supply 

12SlntenaleRd. 

Burlington.  VT  05401 

(802)863-1700 

A.  M.  Leonard 

6665SpikerRd. 

Piqua.  OH  45356 

(800)543-8955 

Hammacher  Schlemmer 

147  East  57  St. 

New  York.  NY  10022 

(212)421-9000 

Hermes 

11  East  57  St. 

New  York.  NY  10022 

(212)759-7585 

Corona  Clipper  Co. 

1540  East  6  St. 

Corona.  CA  91719 

(714)737-6515 


SHERLE  WAGNER  REPLACES  THE  SILVER  SPOON. 


/ 


SHERLE  WAGNER 


It's  no  wonder  today's  more  fortunate  tykes  develop  a  rather  lofty  perspective  of  the  world  when  perched  atop  a 

Sherle  Wagner  original.  Hand-carved  from  solid  marble,  its  classic  grandeur  never  tarnishes.  And,  as  with  all  Sherle  Wagner 

custom  pieces,  you  may  make  your  selection  from  a  variety  of  exquisite  marbles.  One  note  of  caution:  while  such 

consummate  style  is  not  easily  replicated,  it's  easily  grown  accustomed  to.  For  illustrated  catalogue, 

send  $5  to  Sherle  Wagner,  60  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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even  on  clocks  and  chairs 


icasso,  Miro,  Delaunay,  Chagall,  and 
Leger  were  not  only  painters  but  tex- 
tile designers  as  well.  And  in  early- 
twentieth-century  England  the  artists 
of  the  Omega  Workshop  took  the  inside  of  the 
house  as  their  canvas.  Today  Susan  Seaberry  ,  a 
Los  Angeles-based  artist,  cuts  cotton  fabric  to  size 
and  paints  it  pinned  to  the  wall  before  using  it  to  up- 
holster a  chair.  Years  ago  Robert  Denning  and  Vin- 
cent Fourcade  introduced  a  textile  based  on  a 
painting  by  the  photographer  Jacques  Henri  Larti- 
gue.  The  fabric  launched  their  decorating  career 
and  now  covers  their  dining-room  walls .  Says  Den- 
ning, "It  works  well  in  a  room  with  no  windows  or 
view.  It  is  instant  light."  GustavKlimtandthe  Mu- 
seum of  Modem  Art's  1987  exhibition  "Vienna 
1900"  inspired  the  Vienna  Revisited  collection 
from  Westgate.  Clarence  House's  Homage  a  Picas- 
so, Giacometti  Zoo,  and  Jeu  de  Cartes  reflect  a 
new  direction  for  the  fabric  company.  CEO  Robin 
Roberts  explains,  "Art  is  the  most  important 
part  of  a  fine  interior.  We  are  bringing  our  custom- 
er textiles  such  as  these  artists  might  have  designed 
\-\x  themselves . ' '  Laurie  Schechter 


1.  Westgate's  Klimt-inspired  Innsbruck, 
from  the  Vienna  Revisited  collection. 

2.  Clarence  House  Jeu  de  Cartes. 

3.  Casablanca,  reminiscent  of 
Impressionism,  from  Roger  Arlington. 

4.  Homage  a  Picasso  and  5.  Giacometti 
Zoo,  both  from  Clarence  House. 

-5    MONICA 
TIM  STREE 
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6.  Mono  L  SG 
clock  by 
Constontin 
Boym. 

7.  Denning 
and 

Fourcode's 
dming-room 
wallcovering, 
after  Lortigue. 

8.  Susan 
Seaberry 
chair  inspired 
by  Picasso. 
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The  American  Express  Gift  Cheque. 
It  can  buy  anything.  Just  about  anywhere. 


The  American  Express  Gift 
Cheque  lets  anyone  you  want  buy 
anything  they  want.  No  matter 
where  they  Hve,  and  practically 
anywhere  they  shop.  They  can 
buy  anything  their  hearts  desire. 

And  the  American  Express 
Gift  Cheque  comes  gift  wrapped 
in  a  distinctive  envelope.  It  even 
has  its  own  card. 

Like  cash,  you'll  find  the 
Gift  Cheque  in  banks,  credit 
unions,  and  savings  &  loans.  (In 


denominations  of  $25,  $50,  and 
$100.)  Unlike  cash,  it's  refundable 
if  lost  or  stolen.  Of  course,  the 
American  Express  Gift  Cheque 
is  available  at  any  American 
Express  Travel  Service  Office.* 
So  for  weddings,  gradua- 
tions, birthdays  or  any  other  occa- 
sion, give  them  the  American 
Express  Gift  Cheque.  That  way 
you  can  be  sure  they'll  buy 
just  what  they  want.  Wherever 
they  want. 


For  more  information  about 
the  American  Express  Qift 
Cheque,  call  1-800-777-7337. 


The  American  Express  Gift  Cheque. 
The  perfect  gift. 

©  1988  American  Express  Travel  Related  Services  Company,  InC- 

*Officcs  of  American  Express  Travel  Rclaccd  Services 
Company.  Inc..  irs  affiliates  and  Representatives. 
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Screens  stand  on  their  own — imitating  annoires, 
re-creating  skylines,  even  putting 
plumbing  fixtures  to  decorative  use 


he  Chinese  invented  them  for  draft  protection  in  the  eighth 
century  b c;  the  Western  world  adopted  them,  but  not  un- 
til the  modern  era  have  screens  become  movable  art 
forms.  Mel  Shawl,  a  Pennsylvania-based  furniture  maker, 
paints  his  favorite  theme,  imaginarv  skylines,  on  plywood.  A 
Mustique  vacation  inspired  David  Hockney's  first  screen,  a 
lithograph  collage  called  Caribbean  Tea  Time.  Fomasetti's 
screen — a  lacquered  trompe  Foeil  armoire — is  a  1950s  design 
being  manufactured  now .  Alvar  .Aalto  made  his  undulating  roll- 
able  design  in  1935-36.  Eric  Raffy"s  Atlantic  screen,  with  its 
shape  inspired  by  a  breaking  wave  and  porthole-like  open- 
ings, has  a  1930s  ocean  liner  feel.  Says  Babette  Holland 
whose  screens  bring  elegance  to  copper  pipes  and  fit 
tings,  "Houses  have  gotten  so  small  they  need 
special  pieces  in  them. " '  Fiam's  Paravento  Vo- 
juer  and  Christian  Liaigre's  Paravento  play  on 
the  definition  of  the  screen  by  using  sandblasted 
glass  and  cutouts.  L.S. 


1.  Screen  by  Mel  Shawl.  2.  Fiam 
screen.  3.  Wardrobe  screen  by 
Fornasetti.  4.  Raffy  ship  screen. 
5.  Lioigre  wooden  screen. 

1   COURTESY  WORKBENCH  2  COURTESY  PACE 
COLLECTION  3   COURTESY  PAUL  SMCTH  4    OEIDI 
VON  SCH.46WEN  5    COURTESY  INTERNA  DESIGNS 
6.  ANTOINE  800TZ  7,  STEVEN  SLOMAN 
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CAMPARI.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  ITALY. 
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Maps — graphic  alternati\  e> 
with  a  w  orldview 


'^bi^ 


I  aps  are  gaining  favor  as  decorative  ele- 
ments, on  and  off  the  wall.  E.  Forbes 
Smiley  III,  a  dealer  in  antique  globes 

I  and  maps,  says  that  "maps  have  a  his- 
tory similar  to  botanical  prints — they  were  designed,  en- 
graved, and  colored  to  impress  the  eye."  His  English  librarv' 
globes,  circa  1736,  are  among  the  earliest  e.xamples  m  this 
country.  Maps  are  also  the  inspiration  for  Dan  Friedman's  ta- 
bles. He  says ,  "People  are  accustomed  to  aerial  views . " "  Two 
craftsmen  at  the  Isabel  O'Neil  Foundation  for  the  Art  of  the 
Painted  Finish  decorated  the  top  of  a  Regency-style  pedestal 
table  with  an  adaptation  of  a  sixteenth-centun.  map.  .A.dding 
wit  to  dining  tables:  a  highway  tablecloth.  Paris  map  napkin, 
and  rubber-tire  napkin  ring,  from  Chateau  X.  Floor  plans,  es- 
sentially maps  of  houses,  inspire  two  rugs  from  \"Soske;  ar- 
1^  chitect  Richard  Meier's  Rug  #7  is  based  on  a  house  he 

designed  in  Pittsburgh;  Le  Corbusier"s  villas  are  the  inspira-  ZW-^  J 
tion  for  architect  Anthony  Ames's  Villa  Study  #1 .  Each  rug  ■*^'2^ 
creates  its  own  interior  landscape.  L.S. 


1.  Isabel  O'Neil 
Foundation  tabletop. 

2.  Globe  of  ye  Earth  by 
John  Senex,  c.  1736,  ond 

3.  Dutch  wall  map, 
1656,  both  at  E.  Forbes 
Smiley  III.  4.  Wool  V/7/o 
Study  #)  rug  by 
Anthony  Ames.  5.  Dan 
Friedman's  Africa  table. 
6.  Chateau  X  place 
setting.  7.  Rug  #7  by 
Richard  Meier. 

■  courtesv  isabel  o'neil  foundation 

:  michael  wundv  3  no  credit 

i  -  courtesv  vsoske  5  joe  coscia 

6  jESSE  frohman 
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\a-niiy  top  ol  Sierra  Midnight  with  inlay  of  Sierra  Dusk  lir^t  in  the  cvikiav  Designer  Collection 


Introducing  Coriari  Siena. 
What  nature  would  have  made  if  she  could  have 


Now  CoRiAN  transcends  nature.  with  today's  modern  decors  and  Eurostyling. 

With  an  elegant  new  stone  look  for  countertops  and  vanities  Because  it's  Corian,  Sierra  comes  with  Du  Font's  limited 

that  offers  an  almost  miraculous  resistance  to  stains,  scratches  and  warranty  which  lasts  an  unprecedented  10  years. 
cigarette  burns.  See  new  Corian  Sierra  at  your  Authorized  Corian  Kitchen  and 

It's  new  Corian  Sierra  from  Du  Pont.  And  it  blends  beautifully  Bath  Dealer,  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 


Corian  *  The  premium  quality  brand  of  solid  surface  products. 


The  Solid  Miracle  From  DuPont. 


Puerto  Las  Hadas . . .  Mediterranean 
charm  on  Mexico's  Golden  Riviera. 


Puerto  Las  Hadas  is  a  uniquely  designed  condo- 
minium village  with  quaint  cafes  and  fashionable 
boutiques  along  the  boardwalk.  Located  within 
the  world's  most  exotic,  master  planned  resort, 
this  lavish  500  acre  vacation  paradise  offers 
incomparable  golf,  day  and  night 
tennis,  marina  privileges,  boating, 
fishing  and  calm  bay  waters  for  a 
myriad  of  wonderfiil  water  sports. 
XHe  central  focal  point  of  this  glo- 
rious vacationland  is  renowned 
Hotel  Las  Hadas,  recently  featured 
on" television's  popular  "Lifestyles 
of  the  Rich  &  Famous'."  Escape' to 


the  crown  jewel  of  tropical  playgrounds  located 
on  the  Pacific  along  Mexico's  Golden  Riviera. 
Accomodations  are  available  at  five  star  Hotel  Las 
Hadas.  at  the  condominium  apartments  at  Rieno 
Las  Hadas  (.pictured)  or  along  the  golf  course  fair- 
ways at  Mllas  del  Fulmar.  Experi- 
ence a  holiday  fantas\"  that  exists 
nowhere  else  on  eanh.  For  hotel 
reser\-ations  call  vour  travel  consul- 
tant or  (800)  228-3000.  For  villas 
and  marina  apartments  call  (800) 
2^L2033.  (800)  622-4009.  In 
Texas  (713)  626-3904. 


D15  WWMS  R£50RT 

Manzanillo,  Mexico 

For  color  brochure  Las  Hadas  Re.son.  19(X)  West  Ux^p  South,  Suite  l6~0,  Houston.  TX     02" 

This  ad\-ertisement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  to  buy  these  products. 


Interior  Design  -  Frederick  W.  Davis  ASID 
Photo  -  Roipti  Bogertman 
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iVIONTBLANC  MASTERPIECE 

T  hi  E     CLASSIC     O  F   T  H  E    E  U  T  I'  R  E 

. .  for  people  who  aspire  to  the  finer  things  of  life. 
The  fountain  pen  is  designed  with  a  handcrafted  14-carat  gold  nib  with  platinum  inlay.  This  pen 
and  the  ballpoint  are  highly  polished  writing  instruments  featuring  gold-plated  fittings. 
The  Montblanc  Masterpiece  is  a  world-famous  classical  design— 
an  eloquent  expression  of  your  personality  and  individual  life  style. 

Exclusive  US  and  Canadian  Representative  KOH-I.NOOR  RAPIDOGRAPH  INC  100  North  St    Bloomsbury  NJ  08804  (201)  479  4124 
In  Canada  1815  MeyefSide  Dr.  Mississauga  Ont  L5T  163  (416)  671  0696 
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SCREEN:  Four 
panel  mahogany 
screen  composed 
of  a  series  of  19th 
Century  wildlife 
engravings,  circa 
1850. 


TABLE:  19th  Cen- 
tury oval  carved 
mahogany  library 
table,  circa  1840. 


DOGS:  Pair  of  18th 
Century  Continen- 
tal ceramic  bulldog 
figures,  circa  1760. 

ACCESSORIES: 
From  The  Col- 
lector's Gallery 
at  Kentshire. 


S\."~»lH-? 


kentshire 


37  East  12th  Street 
NewYork,  NY  10003 
(212)  673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 
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W  in  height. 


THE  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

PORCELAIN  TEAPOT  COLLECTION 

Museum  masterpieces  for  your  home  — 

twelve  delightfully  different  teapots  reflecting  300  years  of  porcelain  history, 

from  the  world's  foremost  museum  of  decorative  arts. 


Only  the  Victoria  &  Albert  in  London  has  a 
collection  of  porcelain  teapots  like  this!  And  for 
the  very  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Museum 
has  issued  a  collection  of  authentic /w/Z-^cfl/e 
re-creations  from  its  irreplaceable  treasury. 

Each  one  of  the  twelve  originals  selected 
for  the  collection  was  made  and  decorated  by 
hand  a  hundred  years  or  more  ago.  Yet,  as 
important  as  this  collection  is  historically,  its 
charm  and  beauty  are  even  more  outstanding. 
For  these  captivating  teapots  are  wonderfully 
varied  in  size,  shape  and  decoration.  And 
together,  they  represent  the  height  of 
porcelain  artistry  throughout  the  world.  Shj^^V 

There's  a  Flemish  beauty  from  the 
famous  Tournay  factory.  A  lavishly 
decorated  teapot-rich  with  twenty-four 
karat  gold  and  cobalt  blue-from  the 
German  house  of  Meissen.  An  exquisite  \ 

teapot  from  Jingdezhen.  And  an  ^ 

extraordinary  teapot  by  Worcester, 
hi  all,  twelve  full-scale  re-creations  of 
the  most  beautiful  teapots  ever  made. 

Now,  this  one-of-a-kind  collection  can 
grace  your  home,  adding  a  lovely  touch  of 
tradition  wherever  you  display  it.  You  might 


even  bring  that  tradition  to  life  by  actually 
using  these  imported  teapots  on  your  table! 

The  price  of  each  teapot  is  only  $39.50, 
payable  in  convenient  installments.  And  every 
other  month,  you'll  receive  a  new  teapot  with 
a  detailed  description  of  each  original  and  its 
importance  to  the  history  of  porcelain. 


To  do  so,  be  sure 
accompanying 
July  31st. 


:ii 


to  mail  the 
application  by 


SHOWN  ACTUAL  SIZE 


SUBSCRIPTION  APPLICATION 

The  Franklin  Mint 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  The  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum 
Porcelain  Teapot  Collection. 

I  need  send  no  payment  now.  My  teapots  will  be  sent  to  me  at 
the  rate  of  one  every  other  month,  and  I  will  be  billed  for  each  one 
in  two  monthly  installments  of  $19.75*  each,  with  the  first  pay- 
ment due  before  the  teapot  is  sent  to  me. 

*  Plus  my  stale  sales  ta.x  and  a  total  of  $1.50  for  shipping  and  handling. 


Please  mail  by  July  31,  1988. 


MR  /MRS, /MISS- 
ADDRESS 


PLEASE    PRINT    CLEARLY 


CITY- 


SIGNATURE- 


STATE,  ZIP_ 


UBJECT    TO    ACCEPTANCE 


85588-80 


p^ 


SHH^H  Picnics  plus  for  summer .  .  .  Antique 

majolica .  .  .  Wheelbarrows  come  to  the  table 


Fresh  view— Irving  Penn  flowers 


■:.irt«a*«««w»«s}<!»«-...  ■' 


f [„.,.„.,,... 
Barneys  New  York  Chelsea  Passage  premier 
finds  include  majolica  cheese  keeps,  antique 
watering  cans,  imported  French  table  linens 
and  napkins.  T.  Anthony,  the  New  York  luggage 
shop,  carries  picnic  baskets  complete  with  French 
porcelain.  •  The  sewing  stand  from  the  Willow  Tree 
in  Palm  Beach  is  a  perfect  parking  spot  for  summer 
coolers.  Other  Willow  Tree  antiques:  rare  majolica 
pitchers  and  birdcages.  Say  thank  you  or  spark  up  the  ta- 
ble for  lunch  alfresco  with  a  moss-covered  wheelbarrow 
from  the  Breakers  Flower  Shop,  Palm  Beach.  Honored 
guests  can  also  leave  behind  Irving  Penn's  classic 
bouquet,  from  Flowers,  reissued  by  Harmony 
Books.  •  A  summer  standard:  the  T-shirt, 
crocheted,  from  Pat  Crowley,  the  Dub- 
lin-based designer,  is  seen  here 
on  Lucie  de  La  Falaise,  with 
Ralph  Lauren  jeans  and  an  Eric 
Javitshat.  Andre  Leon  Talley 


^ 


1.  Antique  French  birdcage  from  the  Willow  Tree,  Palm 
Beach.  2.  Gingham-lined  picnic  basket  with  antique 
majolica  cheese  keeps,  from  Barneys  New  York.  3.  George 
Jones  rope-handled  pitcher  c.  1870  and  cat-handled  pitcher 
in  a  wicker  sewing  stand,  from  the  Willow  Tree.  4.  Moss- 
covered  wheelbarrow.  5.  Cotton  picnic  linens,  boldly 
patterned  tablecloth,  quilted  Chanel  pouch  for  picnics. 
T.  Anthony  wicker  hamper,  with  French  porcelain;  blanket, 
Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection.  7.  Pat  Crowley  shirt  worn 
by  Lucie  de  La  Falaise.  8.  Tiger  lily  photo  by  Irving  Penn. 
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AUSTRALIA 


CHINA 


TURKEY 


SINGAPORE 


MOROCCO 


NEW  ZEALAND 


VENEZUELA 


PAKISTAN 


WE  PROMISE  YOU 
THE  STARS. 


We  also  promise  you  the  moon.  And  the  sun.  And  almost  any  other  symbol  you'll  find  on  a  flag. 
Because  we  travel  to  147  cities  on  six  continents  (good  news  for  frequent  fliers,  who  can  credit 
their  miles  to  any  of  four  frequent  flier  programmes).  So  fly  British  Airways.  And  watch  us  shine. 


British  AIRWAYS 

Tlie  worlds  favourite  airline*  .^^ 
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Now  That  You'xt  Chosen  Your  Casablanca  Fan, 
You  Can  Build  Your  Home. 

Is  a  ceiling  fan  deserving  of  si^ch  respea?  It  is,  if  it's  a  Casablanca.  This  is  the  world's  finest  ceiling  fan.  Hand-cut  crystal  light  shades.  Lustrous 
finishes.  Dazzling  blades.  And  the  exclusive  lnteli-Touch*computer-amtrolled  wall  switch.  It  puts  full  operation  easil\  within  reach.  You 
'teedn't  be  wealthy  to  purchase  a  Casablanca.  Though  your  life  will  be  richer  for  having  done  so.      m,  -*J%  ^ji'^lM^^*-i-^ \i^* 

■  /V^*^^^FAN  COMPANY  I'.S.A* 

FoKnc!.  o  ;i)'  in  quality  lighting  shourooms  and  ceiling  fan  centers.  ^>^ 

R)v  r,'  •  .dealer  nearest  you.  call  (1-800)  423-1821.  In  Califomia,  (1-800)  352-8515.  When  you  have  no  room  for  second  best. 
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introducing  a  new  collection 
of  coordinated  fabrics 
and  wallcoverings  that 

invite  you  to  use 

your  own  imagination. 

Or  ours. 


CynthiaGibson  I» 

Cynlhia  Gibson,  Inc.c  Box  706  Western  Point  Road,  York  Harbor,  ME  0}91 1 

Available  through:  Thybony  WaUcovcnng  Gi ,  Chicago  •  Wall-Pride,  Inc.,  Van  Nuys 

Crown  Wallpaper  Co  ,  Canada  •  Capital- Asam,  Inc  .  Washington,  DC  •  Century-Fedemian 

Wallcovering,  Boston  •  Columbus  Wallcovering  Co  .  New  Yurk  Or  call;  1  (800)  272-2766 
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Sumnier  dance  dresses.  .  .New  \ei>i(>iis 


ker.  .  ., Mail-order 


rooftop  garden 


the  ball  gown,  in  full  bloom. 
Bianca  Jagger  completes  the 
look  with  six-button  opera 
gloves.  At  Chanel,  Valentino. 
YSL.  couture  dresses  recall  Franz  Win- 
terhalter's  romantic   nineteenth-centur> 
portraits.  Says  ChaneTs  Karl  Lagerfeld. 
"I  started  by  glancing  at  Winterhalter's 
paintings,  but  1  ended  up  imagining  an 
evening  in  Argentina.  M\  dress  is  more 
a  response  to  the  timeless  elegance  of  the 

tango  than  a  costume  look.""  •  For  his  country  house  outside  Par- 
is, Lagerfeld  ordered  a  wicker  sofa  from  a  French  mail-order 
house.  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection  has  everything  from 
highboy  chests  to  beds  in  neu  wicker  furniture.  His  wicker 
comes  in  three  stains — natural,  black,  and  fresh  white.  •  The  roof- 
top garden  of  Carlos  de  Beistegui  was 
the  scene  of  legendary  parties.  With 
garden  furniture,  fireplace,  and  oval 
mirror,  the  terrace  looks  as  stylish  today 
as  in  its  heyday  in  the  1930s.      A.L.T. 

1.  Nell  Campbell  in  red  "rubber" 
dress.  2.  Bianca  Jagger  in 
Ronald  Mann  dress  and  gloves. 
3.  Balmain's  silk  taffeta  dress, 
drawn  by  Joe  Eula.  4.  Valentino's 
floral  silk  chiffon  and  5.  dotted 
silk  dress.  6.  Lagerfeld's 
wicker  sofa. 


7.  Ralph  Lauren  wicker 

chair.  8.  Beistegui's 

terrace  overlooking  the 

Champs-Elysees. 


The  right  look:  Joy  Corinne 
Henderiks,  a  vice  president  for 
Yves  Saint  Laurent,  in  YSL's  version 
of  Winterhalter-portrait  neckline 
in  satin  with  matching  skirt. 
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LORD  &  TAYLOR 
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new  talent 

comes  into  the  garden!  Celebrating  our  June  theme,  we  t*-' 
visit  Se/iga  Mortimer  sbeautiiul  garden  designed  as  a  se- 
ries of  open-air  rooms  and  another  Long  Island  garden 
made  almost  entirely  of  grasses.  We  ask  archi- 
tects Michael  Graves,  Laurinda  Spear,  and  Stanley 
Tigerman  to  design  garden  furniture,  and  we 
turn  three  top  hairdressers  loose  to  cut  a  topiary. 
We  take  you  behind  the  scenes  with  Robert  Isabeli 
who  creates  Manhattan's  most  breathtaking  flow- 
/  er  arrangements,  and  we  find  horticultural  inspiration  in  iiats,  frocics, 
and  furnisiiing  fabrics.  We  don't  forget  vegetables:  Rachel  Lambert 
Mellon  describes  LouisXiV's  icitciien  garden  at  Versailles,  and  Jeffrey 
Steingarten  warns  about  Salad,  the  Silent  Killer.  The  famous  garden 
designer  Russell  Page  is  remembered  with  respect  and  exasperation.  We 
I  <xall  Lady  Diana  Cooper''s  sense  of  style  and  offer  a  young  boy's  mem- 
ory of  Gertrude  J ekyil  and  a  rabbit.  If  all  of  this  outdoor  stuff  is  too 

Top:  Russell  Page  ,£.  r,  ini^i-  ■  e 

byHirschfeld  much  lor  you,  Kosamond  Dernier  has  touching  memories  oi 

Philippe  Model,  Braque,  and  we  show  you  the  homes  of  Nicky  Haslam^  decora- 
details  page  216.  1      /•     1  n    I 

Left:  Watering  tor  to  royalty,  and  of  photographers  Robert  Mapplethorpe, 
can  by  Stanley 

Tigerman.  Sheila  Metzner,  and  Herb  Ritts.     — Anna  Wintour 


Above:  Sengo  Mortimer's 
garden  rooms.  Top:  Lucie 
de  La  Foloise  in  YSL  Rive 
Gauche,  details  page  21 6. 
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Hail  Botanical  This  yearns  ^ 
-^i^^arden  yields  a  bumper  crop  of 

^     -^surprises — hats  crawling  with  ivy\  ^ 

^'^'^^^^riendly  follies^     4 
^''  *  forso  topiary^  >^ 

1^  flowers  of  power 
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miss  f^^kvU 

1> 


•••into  the  garden 


m 


-y  mother  was  quite  friendly  with  Miss  Jekyll  at 
first.  There  are  photos  of  my  older  brothers  in  Ooppy  hats 
clambering  about  on  a  high  bank  where  sand  martins  made 
their  nests.  They  are  in  Miss  Jekyll 's  book  Children  and  Gar- 
dens published  in  1908. 

But  then  Miss  Jekyll  asked  my  mother  if  she  could  include 
the  plan  of  our  heather  garden  in  an  article  she  was  writing. 
Miss  Jekyll  wrote,  "A  friend  and  neighbor,  by  no  means 


I 


lacking  imagination,  has  planted  the  most  hideous  heather 
garden  I  have  ever  seen."  My  mother  never  spoke  to  her 
again,  but  by  that  time  Miss  Jekyll  and  I  were  friends.  She 
was  about  eighty  and  I  was  eleven,  and  I  would  bicycle  se- 
cretly to  see  her. 

To  enjoy  her  fascinating  company  I  had  to  drink,  upon  ar- 
rival, a  glass  of  raspberry  juice  and  vinegar.  I  never  knew 
why  she  insisted  on  this  disagreeable  form  of  hospitality. 

She  lived  in  a  house  designed  by  her  protege  Edwin  Lut- 
yens.  It  was  made  of  Bargate  stone  and  reflected  the  new  and 
fashionable  notion  that  you  could  build  a  house  for  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  which  was  suitable  but  unassuming.  She  and  I 
would  investigate  every  foot  of  her  large  higgledy-piggledy 
garden.  One  day  I  said, '  'Oh,  Miss  Jekyll  what  is  that  beauti- 
ful tree?"  She  looked  down  at  me  and  said,  '^Prunus  mains 
floribunda purpurea — remember  it. " 

I  often  accompanied  my  mother  when  she  was  asked  to  tea 
by  Miss  Jekyll's  brother.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll.  Sir  Herbert  was 
baffled  by  his  spinster  sister  who  "spent  her  life  with  a  trowel 
in  her  hand."  He  preferred  the  company  of  worldly  people 
like  Lady  Asquith,  whom  I  disliked  because  she  pinched 
my  ears. 

I  was  lucky  to  call  on  Miss  Jekyll  on  an  afternoon  that  she 
was  going  to  plant  a  basketful  of  Lit ium  giganteum.  I  carried 
the  heavy  basket  till  we  got  to  the  place  the  gardener  had  pre- 
pared. "Where's  the  rabbit?"  said  Miss  Jekyll.  The  gardener 
reached  behind  a  tree  and  handed  her  a  freshly  killed  rabbit. 
Miss  Jekyll  threw  it  into  the  hole.  The  gardener  added  a  little 
leaf  mold,  just  enough  to  cover  the  rabbit,  followed  by  an 
inch  or  two  of  coarse  sand.  "Now,"  said  Miss  Jekyll,  "al- 
ways seat  bulbs  clockwise,"  and  she  promptly  seated  all  the 
bulbs  firmly  in  the  sand  with  a  twist  to  the  right,  clockwise, 
and  the  gardener  covered  the  bulbs  with  topsoil,  and  that  was 
that.  I  went  back  and  looked  at  the  lilies  four  months  later,  and 
they  were  already  five  feet  high. 

I  think  Miss  Jekyll  was  a  magician,  but  all  good  gardeners 
are.  A  David  Pleydell-Bouverie 

VINLUTYENS,  FROM  M/SSJEK/LL  POflmA/TOf  A  GXnOfNER  (DAVID  S  CHARLES)  • 
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An  unlikely  trio 
of  New  York 
City  haircutters 
turn  their 
famous  shears 
to  topiary 
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into  the  garden 


Didier  Malige  grew  a 

topiarylike  torso  of  ivy  over  a 

wooden  frame:  "You  try  to 

imagine  a  shape  and  moke  it 

happen.  Mine  was  inspired  by 

Jean-Paul  Gaultier."  Opposite: 

Christiaan  looked  at  his  raw 

materials,  in  this  case  rosemary, 

and  created  a  "living  pedestal. 

You  have  to  walk  around  natural 

things  and  see  something  in  them." 

Opposite  inset:  Kenneth  fashioned 

a  coronet  and  found  the 

rcise  a  "form  of  pruning, 

though  hair  is  easier." 


MAXVADUKUL 


Three  architects 


Voli  out  the 
^'I'^ow  to  the 
oarden  to  see 
what  could 
be  there 
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f^fr/  Arquitectonica's  Laurinda 

^riC/  Miami  in  her  wavy-back  a< 

rCl'f  Grcwes  pictures  morning 

Cfrf  with  his  bow-tied  spade 


ll 


da  Spear  brings  Memphis  to 

k  garden  bench,  right.  Michael 

Graves  pictures  morning  coffee  outside  in  the  fresh  air 
with  his  bow-tied  spade  table,  above.  "It's  a  play  on 
the  play,"  quips  the  ever-mischievous  Stanley 
/^r/C/  naerman  of  his  Elephant  Can  watering  con,  left. 


•••into  the  garden 


T^^k 


isabell  in 


The  social  iiie  ui 
Manhattan  would  wilt 
without  Robert  Isabell, 

I  the  city's  reigning 
i  Flower  King 


robert  Isabell  is  perhaps  the  only  person  in  New 
York  who  shows  up  at  more  parties  than  Bianca 
Jagger.  And  like  Ms.  Jagger,  Isabell  always  arrives 
with  a  very  attentive  entourage  (although  in  his  case  it's 
fifteen  kids  who  look  as  if  they'd  just  been  collectively 
tossed  out  of  Choate).  But  unlike  Ms.  Jagger,  Isabell  and 
company  tend  to  arrive  unfashionably  early — say,  eight  to 
ten  hours  before  party  time — making  a  not-so-grand  en- 
trance with  cartons  of  candles,  racks  of  just-pressed  table- 
cloths, and,  of  course,  more  flowers  than  you  thought  existed 
this  side  of  paradise. 

"I  can't  talk  now,  Gayfryd  Steinberg  is  waiting,"  Isabell  screams  from  the  cellular  phone  in 
his  black  Jaguar  XJ-S.  He's  on  his  way  to  the  Park  Avenue  triplex  of  the  queen  of  New  York's 
Nouvelle  Society  to  finalize  plans  for  the  matrimonial  merger  of  the  year — Saul  Steinberg's 
daughter  Laura  and  Preston  Tisch's  son  Jonathan — and  he's  late.  Unfortunately,  Isabell  can't 
talk  about  the  wedding  later  that  day  either. 

It  is  unusual  for  a  vow  of  silence  to  be  imposed  on  a  florist  by  his  client,  but  Isabell' s  clients  are 
not  ordinary  people,  nor  is  he  an  ordinary  florist.  Ordinary'  florists  do  not  drench  derelict  base- 
ment nightclubs  in  metallic  silver  paint  so  that  those  at  a  memorial  luncheon  for  Andy  Warhol 
will  be  reminded  of  the  late  artist's  infamous  Factor)-.  Ordinary  florists  do  not  set  out  5.340  can- 
dles in  architect  Cesar  Pelli's  World  Financial  Center  Winter  Garden  so  that  620  guests  can  view 
fashion  designer  Christian  Lacroix's  new  collections  in  a  flattering  light.  Ordinary  florists  do  not 
fly  jasmine  in  from  Hawaii  for  the  chandeliers  at  Le  Cirque's  L'Orangerie  so  that  the  stage  will  be 
aromatically  set  when  Carolina  Herrera  uncorks  her  new  perfume  for  the  press.  And  ordinary 
florists  most  certainly  do  not  dismiss  a  second  request  for  two-year-old  photographs  of  a  certain 
wedding  in  Hyannis  Port  with  a  withering,  "1  told  you  already.  Mrs.  Onassis  wouldn't  like  it." 

It's  a  very  long  way  from  tending  a  tiny  flower  shop  in  Bergdorf  Goodman  to  tenting  Rose 
Kennedy's  backyard  for  her  granddaughter's  wedding  party,  and  Isabell  hasmade  the  journey  in 
only  seven  years.  The  boy  from  "nowhere,"  Minnesota,  is  now  everywhere  in  Manhattan  that 
women  in  Scaasi  gowns  and  men  in  bespoke  dinner  jackets  gather  after  dark.  Isabell  rose  to  his 
current  preeminence  through  the  rank  and  file  of  New  York  City  hostesses.  A  few  well-placed 
orchids  for  a  dihner  party  here,  a  memorable  arrangement  delivered  to  a  famous  socialite  there, 
and  word  gets  around — at  least  on  Manhattan's  Upper  East  Side,  "i  have  style  and  taste."  claims 
the  35-year-old  Isabell,  and  it's  true.  His  high-profile  weddings  and  blockbuster  parties  may  cost 
hundreds  of  thousands  at  times,  but  they  never  cross  that  delicate  line  between  lavish  and  vulgar. 
Is  it  criminal  to  spend  so  much  money  on  a  party?  "Not  if  it's  the  event  of  someone's  life  or  if  it's 
for  charity,  which  they  usually  are,"  reports  Isabell. 

And  what  happens  to  all  those  roses  and  irises  and  tulips  and  lilies  after  the  part\  is  over?  Isa- 
bell gives  them  to  the  waiters.  "My  clients  aren't  the  type  who  take  the  centerpieces  home." 

Charles  Gandee 


■^f; 


Robert  Isabell, 
right,  amidst 
the  $40,000 
worth  of  cut 
flowers  that 
just  happenec 
to  be  in  his 
Greenwich 
Village 
studio  one 
typical 
Tuesday. 
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Folly  a  deux:  The  pergola,  above,  that  inspired 
Senga  Mortimer  at  the  cottage  at  Badminton,  then 
the  home  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Beaufort. 
Opposite:  Her  own  version,  showered  with  the 
pale  pink  climber  'New  Dawn'  and  'White  Dawn'. 


itiateuis  inake  the 
best  ofirdeners,  says 


Senga  Mortimer,  and  her  oivn 


Southampton  garden  may  he  the  best 
proof.  She  tells  Charles  Oandee  how  she 

took  inspiration  fi'om  history^  and 
cidlirated  an  inriting  outdoor  crrchitecture 
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ou  have  to 


have  lasting 


structure  in  a  garden^ 
otherwise  it  won  t 

work.  Trees  or 
walls  or  hedges 

provide  spatial 
definition.  You 


must  create 


shapes  that  last., 
since  flowers 
disappear  with 


the  seasons 
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Priv^t-izing  rtie  garden: 

The  early-surtw^er  border 
witn  fall  bearded  iris,  peo- 
nies, Hfrrtrdlayan  geranium, 
lupine,  white  geraniums,  and 
catmint.  Just  visible^eyond 
the  gate  is  the  roundgarden. 


^UkM^M^ 


iiice  I  didn  t  w  aiil  aiivone  to  see 


the  garden  from  tlie  road  and  since 
I  didn  t  have  a  zilhon  doUars  to 

spend  on  briek  walls.  I  pnt  in  privet. 
From  the  front  of  the  lionse  \o\\  don  t 


even  know   die  garden  is  there 


')•) 


PETER  MARGONEl 


Ciardoii  ROOMS 


lie  only  thing  worse  than  instant 


landscaping  is  instant  decorating. 

I  hate  them  both.  Iin  always 


changing^  so  why  shouldn  t  my 
garden  continnally  evolve?  We  re 


both  works  in  progress 


•)•) 


Down  the  garden  path:  A 

walkway,  above,  bordered 
with  hostas — Hadspen  blue, 
Hosta  sieboldiana  'Elegans', 
and  lovepct — selected  for 
their  bluish  leaves.  Opposite: 
The  full  late-summer  border 
with  pink  monarda,  yellow 
hybrid  daylilies,  lamb's-ears, 
dark  pink  'Claridge  Druse' 
geraniums,  and  artemisia. 
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a  lot  of  people  ill 
Southampton  claim  to  b« 
gardeners  but  they  re  not— their 
gardeners  are  gardeners^ ^ 


on"t  bother  telling  Senga 
.Mortimer  you're  a  gardener 
I  unless  you  have  the  hands  to 
prove  it.  She'll  want  to  see 
callouses,  broken  finger- 
nails, and  blisters,  the  telltale  battle  scars 
of  hand-to-hand  combat  with  Mother  Na- 
ture. If  you  don't  have  them  she'll  dismiss 
you  as  a  dilettante — no  second  chances,  no 
apologetic  explanations  about  "the  most 
wonderful  little  pair  of  gloves."  Senga 
Mortimer  is  very  tough  on  the  subject  be- 
cause in  her  mind  a  garden  is  no  place  for 
sissies. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  knows  whereof  she 
speaks.  Seven  years  ago  HG's  gardening 
editor  and  her  husband  traded  in  their 
weekend  gate  house  for  a  larger  house  in 
Southampton.  "I  didn't  really  want  the 
house,  but  how  could  I  say  no  to  three  acres 
of  land  just  begging  to  be  a  garden'!""  asks 
Senga.  She  couldn't. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  to  change 
the  house's  name  from  Whitewood  to  .Alu- 
minum Abbey:  "It  may  have  been  white, 
but  it  most  certainly  was  not  wood."  The 
next  logical  item  on  the  agenda  should 
have  been  remodeling  the  two-ston.  house, 
which  needed  it.  But  the  new  mistress  of 
.Aluminum  .Abbey  turned  her  back  on  the 
house  and  commenced  work  on  the  gar- 
den, which  has  since  become  her  passion 
and.  not  surprisingly,  her  manicurist's  for- 
tune. 

Mrs.  Mortimer's  approach,  at  least  m 
those  first  years,  might  be  termed  hit-or- 
miss.  The  impulse  to  extend  the  house's 
central  hall  out  into  the  landscape  with  a 
grand  pri\et-lined  allee  was  a  great  suc- 
cess: the  vegetable  garden,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  dismal  failure.  "My  children  re- 
fuse to  put  anything  green  in  their  mouths, 
and  even  if  they  could  be  persuaded,  it's 
cheaper  to  buy  green  things  at  the  road- 
stand  than  grow  them. ' ' 

Out  came  the  vegetable  garden.  In 


CHRISTOPHER  SIMON  SYKES 


search  of  something  her  three  children 
wouldn't  turn  up  their  noses  at.  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer hit  on  the  idea  of  a  rose  garden,  filled 
not  with  "those  modem  hybrids  but  with 
old  roses  with  wonderful  names  like  "Feli- 
cite  Parmentier".  'Gloire  des  Mousseux". 
"Cardinal  de  Richelieu'.  'Reine  des  Vio- 
lettes'.  'Boule  de  Neige'."  The  rose  gar- 
den's crowning  glory  is  a  lattice  pergola, 
"borrowed"  from  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
cottage  at  Badminton,  thanks  to  a  handy 
35-mm  Canon  Senga  took  with  her  when 
she  paid  a  call  on  the  duke  and  duchess  one 
summer. 

.Although  she  has  also  been  accused  of 
borrow  ing  the  concept  for  the  series  of  out- 
door rooms  flanking  her  garden's  central 
allee  from  Vita  Sackville-West's  garden, 
Mrs.  Mortimer  protests:  "I'm  embar- 
rassed to  say  I've  never  been  to  Sissing- 
hurst — really  I  haven't."  Rather,  the 
beautifully  proportioned  sequence  of 
round,  square,  and  rectangular  garden 
rooms  w  as  inspired,  according  to  their  ar- 
chitect, by  an  overwhelming  desire  not  to 
look  at  the  swimming  pool.  Even  tucked 
aw  ay  in  a  far  comer  of  the  garden,  the  pool 
was  still  partially  visible  until  Senga  erect- 
ed four  walls  of  privet.  As  any  architect 
will  attest,  once  you  start  building,  it's 
hard  to  stop. 

But  in  the  end  the  green  w  alls  that  divide 
the  garden  are  merely  an  armature.  Neat, 
rigid,  disciplined,  and  more  than  a  bit  for- 
mal, they  attempt  to  tame  the  glorious  cha- 
os of  borders  and  beds  bursting  with  lilies, 
geraniums,  peonies,  poppies,  violas, 
pinks,  and  veronica. 

Does  she  do  it  all  by  herself?  Not  quite. 
Senga  Mortimer  does  in  fact  enlist  assis- 
tance from  outside  the  family  from  time  to 
time.  But  somehow  it  never  quite  works 
out:  "They  always  try  to  get  creative  and 
start  doing  things  like  sneaking  in  orange 
flowers,  which  I  cannot  bear.  So  off  they 
go.  After  all,  this  is  my  garden."  * 


PETER  MARGONE 
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No  one  liad  a  greater  impact 

on  garden  design — or  more 

rich  and  powerful 

clients — than 

Russell  Page. 

Senga 

Mortimei 

talks  to  those 

who  worked  with. 


battled  with, 
and  loved  the 
controversial  master 


The  Garden 


ffl 


(xlcstly  born,  only  moderately  educat- 
ed, and  mostly  underpaid,  Russell  Page 
nonetheless  climbed  to  the  top  of  his 
profession.  At  his  death  in  1985  he  left 
a  legacy  of  scores  of  beautiful  and  influential  gardens  in 
eleven  countries — and  a  host  of  admiring  yet  exasperated 
clients.  They  were  among  the  most  illustrious,  demanding, 
and  knowledgeable  figures  of  the  day.  Here 
they  speak  of  this  difficult,  brilliant  man  who 
had  an  instinctive  understanding  of  all  that 
a  garden  could  be — but  who  never  created 
one  for  himself. 

MirliiU'l  Tree:  He  \\ as  not  a  man  who  can  be  re- 
membered. He  was  like  talking  about  the  Ritz. 
Sir  (ieolln'v  .Iciiicoe:  He  was  very  eccentric. 
And  he  was  very  intimidating.  My  wife  knew 
him  inside  out.  Russell  and  my  wife  used  to  be 
terribly  amusing  in  the  office.  I  used  to  call  them 
Dilli  and  Tante.  Which  one  was  Dilli  I  did  not 
quite  know. 

v..  Z.  Giit's(:  He  was  an  incredible  man.  He  was  a 
great  big,  tall,  handsome,  marvelous  man.  a 
man  of  affairs,  of  the  world.  Savoir 

efaire  he  had.  And  he 
was  such  a  gentle- 
man. God,  women 
were  crazy  about 
him.  He  was  really 
what  you'd  call  ;i 
scholar. 
(;iiy  iU'  |{«»(lis«hild:  He 
wasn't  a  hardy  fellow  in  the  sense  of  those  beefy 
English  people  who  when  it's  cold  they  like  it  and 
when  it's  colder  they  think  it's  even  better.  He  was 
much  more  refined  and  artistic  than  that.  I'm  quite  sure 
that  he  had,  let's  say,  a  rather  complicated  emotional  life. 
Sir  (ieoffrey  .U'llicoe:  I  think  that  what  Mr.  Page  did  was 
make  himself  attractive  only  to  those  he  wanted  to  make  him- 
self attractive  to.  And  if  he  felt  that  they  were  not  accepting 
him,  then  he  just  turned  the  charm  off. 
Duke  of  Beaiif<»rl:  I  don't  think  he  was  rude — 1  think  he  was 
perhaps  rather  tactless,  with  people's  gardeners  especial- 
ly. He  didn't  get  on  with  them.  He  was  very  touchy.  He  al- 
ways thought  people  were  treating  him  like  a  tradesman., 
through  the  back  door  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  fact,  they 
were  all  delighted  to  have  him — he  was  a  very  agreeable 
and  intelligent  man. 

Anne  H.  Bass:  He  was  immediately  turned  off  by  vulgarity. 
He  said  he  could  tell  in  two  minutes  about  potential  clients 
just  by  looking  at  the  ashtrays  in  their  houses. 
Geraldine  Sliilz:  C.Z.  asked  Russell  to  design  my  garden  and 


Babe  liked  him 
very  much.  But  he 
was  very  peculiar. 
I  had  the  feeling  he 
didn't  just  want  to 
work  for  you,  he 
wanted  to  socialize 
with  you,  too. 

—  William  Paley 


He  became  your  three- 
or  four-day  houseguest. 
He  liked  good  food. 
And  every  day  he  would 
have  tea.     —Thomas  Vail 


d.  m^  <i#  ■ 


age 


he  replied,  "C.Z.,  dear,  as  I  said,  I'm  too  old.  I  don't  want 
to — and  I'm  too  crochety  to  deal  with  ladies;  I  have  this 
wonderful  thing  going  with  PepsiCo  and  I'm  finishing 
the  island  off  Chile,  and  please,  spare  me  private  ladies." 
ButC.Z.  is  dogged. 

Eventually,  about  a  year  later,  Russell  said,  ■'Alllll  right, 
C.Z.  I  will  go  see  Mrs.  Gibbs's  garden  under  the  most  strin- 
gent circumstances  in  the  world."  He  was  in  New  York  con- 
sulting with  PepsiCo,  and  he  said,  "If  she  will  pick  me  up  at 
the  Carlyle  Hotel  promptly  at  nine  on  Sat- 
urday morning  and  see  that  arrangements 
are  made  for  me  to  be  back  in  town  by 
seven .  I  will  come  and  take  a  look . ' ' 

To  me  being  anywhere  promptly  at  nine 
on  a  Saturday  morning  is  kind  of  wild.  I  ap- 
peared at  the  Carlyle,  and  standing  under 
that  canopy  is  this  tall  man  in  exactly  the 
right  kind  of  worn  corduroy  and  gum  boots 
with  an  easy  jacket  and  a  scarf  twirled 
twice  around  his  shoulders,  wearing  a  beret 
because  it  was  raining.  He  was  very  tall, 
maybe  six  feet  seven.  And  wonderful.  He 
was  like  a  tree  who  had  been  out  against  the 
elements,  as  he  had  been  for  seventy  years. 
Everything  was  oversize  but  elegantly  at- 
tenuated. Long  pants,  long  fingers,  and 
body,  very  graceful. 


Wt!^r.  y^-k^-*. 


I  knew  him  for  years  and 
years.  I  used  to  see  him  all 
the  time  at  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  off  Windsor's  Moulin, 
where  he  used  to  garden 
every  day.  I  think  he 
gardened  four  days  a  week 
with  the  Duke,  ffor  years. 

-C.Z.  Guest 


Designer  greens:  Oscar  de  la  Renta 


say,  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Page," 

I  and  he  folds  himself  into  the  car. 
looks  at  me,  and  says,  "Good 
morning,  Mrs.  Gibbs,"  as  if  I  were 
a  demented  child.  Those  were  the 
last  words  he  spoke  for  an  hour  and  45 
minutes.  When  we  arrived,  he  takes  his 
umbrella  out  of  the  backseat,  raises  it, 
hands  it  to  me,  and  without  a  word  takes 
off.  He  intends  I  should  go  with  him  and 
shelter  him  under  the  umbrella. 

For  two  hours — I  cannot  tell  you  what 
it  did  to  the  muscles  of  my  anns.  We 
traipsed  over  every  accessible  part  of  the 
property.  With  my  arm  stretched  up  I 
keep  the  umbrella  over  the  giant.  He  is 
sniffing,  muttering  to  himself.  He  picks 
up  a  hunk  of  soil,  smells  it,  wanders 
through  the  woods,  snaps  off  the  edge  of 
a  bush  or  a  branch.  He  has  this  wonderful  kind  of  X-ray  eye. 
as  if  he  were  breathing  it  in,  as  though  it  were  coming  in 
through  his  pores.  I've  never  seen  such  concentration.  It's  as 
if  he  were  looking  at  a  face  or  looking  at  something  and  mem- 
orizing it,  knowing  it  through  seeing  it. 

Finally,  back  at  the  house  under  the  shelter  of  the  front 
Dorch,  he  took  the  umbrella  out  of  my  hand.  He  looked  down 
at  me,  smiled  seraphically,  and  said.  "Geraldine.  . ."  after 
not  having  addressed  a  w  ord     ( Text  continued  on  page  208) 
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Russell  said  to  me,  "As 
ffar  as  your  garden, 
you  will  never  have  one. 
But  I  can  improve  on 
your  view." 

—  Oscar  de  la  Renta 


Improved  view  at  the  de  la  Renta  garden 
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^  The  bench  was  a  sixth  off  a  mile  away. 

Russell  took  one  look  and  said,  "Cut  a 

quarter  inch  offff  the  legs.'' 

—  Josy  Blair 
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He  liked  America  very  much.  He 
liked  the  museum  world.  And 
he  rather  liked  rich  people. 

—  David,  Duke  off  Beauffort 
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I  andscape  garden  is  the  phrase  that  for  two  hun- 
dred years  has  meant  Capability  Brown's  vision  of  an  agricul- 
tural countryside:  painted  by  Constable,  pastoral.  English, 
with  statuesquely  arranged  trees  and  even  an  occasional  cow 
on  the  (always)  smooth,  deep-green  velvet  lawn.  Now.  at 
last,  there's  a  new  version:  exciting,  American,  hip-high, 
filled  w  ith  grasses  and  wildflowers.  a  dream  of  the  lost  prai- 
ries or  whatever  wild  lost  place  each  of  us  imagines. 

Like  all  really  successful  Edens.  this  new  landscape  garden 
is  formulaic.  The  look  depends  on  certain  plant  combinations 
and  design  ideas.  Ornamental  grasses  are  the  most  dramatic 
planting  feature  of  the  elegantly  shaggy  ensembles  devised 
by  Oehme.  van  Sweden  &.  Associates,  the  Washington-based 
landscape  design  firm  chiefly  responsible  for  the  New  Ameri- 
can Garden,  as  the  style  is  now  being  hailed. 

Ale.x  and  Carole  Rosenberg  are  New  York  art  dealers, 
quick  and  confident  in  their  artistic  judgments,  accustomed  to 
sizing  up  the  new .  Six  years  ago  they  were  searching  for  a 
landscape  architect  for  their  Long  Island  w  eekend  garden,  lo- 
cated at  the  edge  of  a  marsh-rimmed  freshw  ater  pond  behind 
the  South  Shore  dunes.  It  took  about  five  minutes  for  Carole 
Rosenberg  to  know  what  she  w as  looking  at  when  she  leafed 
through  Oehme.  van  Sweden's  portfolio  of  grasses,  bam- 
boos, and  black-eyed  Susans.  Both  she  and  Alex  recognized  a 
mastery  of  texture,  form,  and  space  presented  in  a  natural 
style  they  had  never  seen  before. 

■  "We  had  been  in  the  house  for  four  years."  Carole  Rosen- 
berg remembers.  "We  loved  the  reeds  and  the  visits  from  the 
swans.  We'd  cut  down  the  brambles — the  only  thing  that 
grew  in  the  garden — to  see  the  water.  An  artist  friend.  Buffy 
Johnson,  had  designed  the  free-form  pool,  which  we  painted 
the  same  no-color  as  the  pond.  We  hired  a  landscaper  and  let 
him  experiment  on  the  driveway  turnaround,  but  his  work 
w  as  boring,  so  we  tried  to  do  it  ourselves. 

Alex  Rosenberg  was  not  an  inexperienced  gardener:  Car- 
ole had  had  an  herb  garden.  They  put  in  dozens  of  plants.  So 
did  their  houseguests.  Everyone  wondered  how  so  many 
plants  could  just  disappear  into  the  landscape.  At  the  end  of 
one  frenzied  weekend  of  gardening,  a  guest,  sculptor  Lila 
Katzen.  mentioned  a  beautifully  planted  outdoor  exhibition 
space  in  Washington  where  a  piece  of  hers  had  be^n  on  dis- 
pla\ .  It  turned  out  to  be  the  now  very  well  known  Federal  Re- 
ser\  e  building  garden,  designed  by  Oehme.  van  Sweden. 

The  Rosenbergs  immediately  felt  at  home  with  Oehme, 
van  Sweden's  revolutionary  idea:  year-round  garden  beauty 
doesn't  have  to  be — should  mn  be — evergreen  or  in  forever- 
pertect  bloom.  Infancy,  age.  and  even  untidiness  are  wel- 
come .  No  one  stalks  the  I  Text  continued  on  page  206) 

Winter  plumage 

Maiden  grass  and  giant  native  reeds  soften  the 
icy  edge  of  a  Long  Island  seaside  pond. 
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says  Russian  sage,  center 
icrts^malevolent  weed.  Blue 
[f^eground,  and  striped 
^per  right,  contrast  wi^i 
vers  of  the  Russian  sage. 
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High-Style  gardening: 

Fifteen-year-old  Lucie  de  La  Falaise 

in  Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche  linen 

jacket  embroidered  with  sequin  tulips. 

Hat  by  Eric  Javits.  Details  page  216. 

Makeup:  Sonia  Kashuk.  Opposite:  Lady 

Diana  Cooper  in  her  garden. 


nd  hat  for  wandering  around  cutting  roses  were  her  thing" 
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.  o  matter  what  she  did, 
be  it  milking  a  cow  or  making  goat  cheese 
during  the  war  or  simply  wearing  a  big 
oversize  hat,  Diana  had  innate  style, ' '  says 
art  historian  John  Richardson.  "She  was 
Inever  contrived — and  yet  she  had  this 
magical  quality  even  if  she  wore  farm- 
worker's overalls  while  mucking  out  the 
cowshed  at  her  house  at  Bognor.  Chic 
wasn't  ever  a  word  to  apply  to  Diana.  She 
simply  gave  to  everything  an  extraordinary 
sense  of  stylishness. " 

Throughout  a  life  that  spanned  over  nine 
decades  from  1892  to  1986,  Lady  Diana 
Cooper  was  an  arbiter  of  style.  If  she  ap- 
peared in  a  film  by  D.  W.  Griffith,  it  made 
the  headlines.  When  she  attended  a  Vene- 
tian fancy-dress  ball,  she  would  be  the 
most  sought-after  guest.  As  the  wife  of 
Duff  Cooper,  British  ambassador  to 
France,  she  mixed  high  bohemia  and  high 
politics. 

"I  remember  when  I  lived  in  Paris  and 
was  always  broke.  I  asked  friends  to  bring 
things  around  for  dinner.  Diana  arrived 
with  the  best  crested  embassy  china  for  me 
to  serve  dinner  on,"  says  Maxime  de  La 
Falaise,  who  is  herself  a  paragon  of  style. 

"At  Chantilly,  her  house  in  the  coun- 
try," Maxime  continues,  "she  would 
I  come  down  for  dinner  in  wonderful  tea 
gowns,  with  skin  like  translucent  alabas- 
ter. She  was  the  most  decorative  gardener. 
The  chic  gardening  gloves  and  the  right  hat 
for  wandering  around  cutting  roses  for  ta- 
bles in  the  house  were  her  thing.  I  don't 
think  she  did  much  weeding. "  A 

Cooper  style  continues:  Lucie 
de  La  Falaise  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  gardening  with  glamour  in  Ralph 
Louren's  sweater  and  pants,  Eric 
Jovits  hat.  Pillows,  rugs,  footstools 
'  fronn  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection. 
Inset:  Lucie  in  Saint  Laurent 
Palm  Tree  jacket,  Eric  Javits  hot. 
Details  page  216. 
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Versailles  garden  designed 

on  de  La  Quintinye,  a  pear  tree  is 

trained  to  "an  iron  trellis. 
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i  The  history  of  this  fascinating 
garden  reveals  tliat  the  theories  of 

La  Quintinye  are  the  basis  of  our  fruit 
and  vegetable  culture  today 


e  had  finished  the  weekend  shop- 
ping in  the  marketplace  at  Ver- 
sailles, filling  our  baskets  with 
vegetables,  fish,  and  cheese.  My 
friend,  knowing  my  love  for  gar- 
dening and  recognizing  joie  de 
vivre — a  smile,  a  red  nose,  and 
freezing  hands  stuffed  in  pock- 
ets— said  with  sudden  inspira- 
tion, "Come  with  me." 

We  drove  a  few  blocks,  left  the 
car  in  a  narrow  dark  street,  and 
walked  into  a  courtyard  of  ancient  white  stucco  houses. 
Climbing  the  steps  of  one,  we  opened  an  unlocked  door  and 
followed  an  empty  corridor,  until  we  came  to  a  second  door 
made  of  glass. 

It  was  late  autumn,  a  faint  mist  was  beginning  to  shorten 
the  last  light  of  day .  We  opened  the  door  and  before  us  was  an 
uninterrupted  space  so  great  that  a  far  row  of  houses  beyond  a 
wall  was  silhouetted  by  the  glow  of  the  departing  sun. 

Turning  into  this  gray  mist  and  down  a  pebbled  ramp  cov- 
ered with  moss  and  dried  leaves,  we  came  to  a  forest  of  espal- 
ierc.i  fruit  trees  towering  hieh  on  the  surrounding  walls. 


Trellises  outlined  beds  of  vegetables — row  upon  row  of  red 
and  green  cabbages,  artichokes,  blue  green  leeks,  beets,  and 
the  feathered  tops  of  carrots.  Pdars  hung  from  the  small  twigs 
that  climbed  the  walls  or  covered  the  trellises. 

For  one  who  had  struggled  with  this  form  of  horticulture 
the  garden  had  the  unreality  of  a  dream.  A  gardener  walked 
past  returning  home  as  darkness  fell .  He  touched  his  cap  with- 
out a  word.  Wandering  in  speechless  wonder  through  the 
acres  of  thoughtfully  pruned  fruit  trees  and  carefully  tended 
vegetables,  we  came  to  a  tunnel  where  wooden  doors  lay  open 
against  the  walls  that  supported  the  terraces.  These  tunnels, 
cluttered  with  wheelbarrows,  watering  cans,  and  other  gar- 
den paraphernalia,  were  connected  to  more  gardens — walled 
rooms  of  small  grass-filled  meadows  with  now  and  then  low 
w  ild  white  asters.  Here  standard  trees  of  plums,  apricots,  and 
apples  were  evenly  planted  in  the  center,  and  doors  led  from 
room  to  room,  the  walls  always  covered  with  espaliered  fruit. 
In  some  places  the  standard  trees  had  been  pruned  that  day 
lea\  ing  a  wreath  of  small  branches  on  the  ground  where  the 
mist  had  fomied  droplets  of  water  that  glistened. 

No  one  explained  the  garden  or  disturbed  the  silence.  My 
friend,  a  quiet  reassuring  presence,  understood  the  pleasure 
and  the  mystery  of  the  adventure.  Keeping  to  the  straight 
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paths,  we  eventually  returned  to  a  closed  gate  we'd  passed 
unnoticed  on  our  way  in. 

The  magnificent  gate  at  the  end  of  a  wide  walk  stood  be- 
tween two  high  walls  covered  with  ripe  pears.  Around  it  was  a 
working  yard  filled  with  carts,  hot  frames,  potting  sheds, 
straw  matting,  and  a  small  foundry  ready  to  repair  the  broken 
tools  lying  outside.  The  gate  held  the  secret  to  the  garden. 
Woven  into  its  painted  blue  ironwork  bordered  with  gold 
were  the  initials  of  Louis  XIV. 

This  was  the  king's  kitchen  garden.  Little  has  been  written 
about  it  compared  with  the  other  glories  of  Versailles,  but  its 
enchanting  story  is  not  lost  to  literature.  Charles  Perrault, 
whose  tales  include  Cinderella,  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  Puss  in 
Boots,  wrote  a  poem  to  it  and  to  the  gardener  who  made  it, 
Jean  de  La  Quintinye. 

The  history  of  this  fascinating  garden  reveals  that  the  tech- 
nical and  advanced  theories  of  La  Quintinye  are  the  basis  of 
our  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  today.  Two  years  after  his 
death  his  only  surviving  son,  the  abbe  Michel  de  La  Quin- 
tinye, gathered  together  his  father's  carefully  written  notes 
and  published  a  book  in  his  name  entitled  Instruction  pour 
les  jardins  fruitiers  et  potagers.  In  1693  this  was  translated 
into  English  by  John  Evelyn  as  The  Compleat  Gard'ner. 

La  Quintinye  was  eleven  years  younger  than  his  contempo- 
rary, the  great  landscape  architect  Andre  Le  Notre,  who 
looked  to  the  sky  to  outline  and  balance  his  designs  of  parks, 
avenues,  and  gardens.  La  Quintinye,  on  the  other  hand,  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  horticulture  and  the  soil.  His  designs  benefit- 
ed the  growing  of  plants  and  fruit  trees  with  walls  for 
protection  against  the  wind  or  to  catch  the  sun.  The  paths 
were  straight  to  aid  cultivation  and  harvesting. 

La  Quintinye  was  not  descended  from  a  family  of  garden- 
ers as  were  many  gardeners  of  his  time,  including  Le  Notre 
and  several  generations  of  Mollets;  he  originally  chose  to 
study  law.  Bom  in  Chabanais  in  1624,  he  finished  his  early 
studies  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  Poitiers  and  completed  his  legal 
education  in  Paris  becoming  a  lawyer  at  the  court  of  Parlia- 


Practice  makes 
perfect:  An  illustration, 
qppojite^  in  La 
Quintinye's  Instruction 
pour  les  jardins  fruitiers 
et  potagers  shows  fruit 
trees  being  pruned  in  the 
king's  garden.  Above: 
This  engraving,  from  the 
book's  last  chapter, 
illustrates  "new 
instruction  for  the 
culture  of  flowers." 


ment.  A  distinguished  young  man, 
eloquent  and  skilled  in  his  profes- 
sion, he  was  chosen  by  Jean  Tam- 
bonneau,  president  of  the  Chambre 
des  Comptes,  as  a  suitable  tutor  to 
educate  his  son,  Michel  Antoine. 
The  young  lawyer  moved  to  the 
house  of  Tambonneau  near  the  rue 
de  I'Universite  where  he  took  up  his 
responsibilities  with  seriousness  and 
integrity.  Tambonneau  lived  in  a 
beautiful  house  surrounded  by  a 
large  garden,  which  held  a  new  fas- 
cination for  La  Quintinye.  Without  neglecting  his  young 
charge,  the  tutor  began  to  spend  his  free  hours  in  the  study  of 
botanical  and  agricultural  books,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

After  thirteen  years  as  an  instmctor  and  a  trip  to  Italy,  La 
Quintinye  decided  to  abandon  the  law  for  the  garden.  Aware 
of  his  lack  of  practical  experience,  he  asked  to  be  employed  in 
the  garden  he  knew  so  well ,  and  recognizing  his  natural  abili- 
ty ,  Tambonneau  turned  over  to  him  the  mnning  of  his  garden . 
He  thus  began  to  match  technique  with  the  knowledge  of  hor- 
ticulture he  had  acquired  from  books.  He  was  passionate  in 
his  cultivation  of  espaliered  fruit  trees,  especially  pears, 
keeping  notes  about  grafting,  pruning,  preparation  of  the 
soil,  and  transplanting.  His  methods  produced  better  fmit 
years  ahead  of  conventional  methods. 

Led  by  his  curiosity  to  observe  and  compare  other  forms  of 
cultivation.  La  Quintinye  sailed  twice  to  England,  where  he 
was  received  by  Charles  II,  an  avid  gardener  who  begged  him 
to  remain  and  oversee  the  royal  gardens.  He  chose,  however, 
to  retum  to  France.  His  exceptional  originality  brought  La 
Quintinye  great  success.  Among  the  many  gardens  he  de- 
signed were  the  orchards  and  vegetable  gardens  for  Colbert  at 
Sceaux,  Fouquet  at  Vaux-le-Vicomte,  and  the  prince  de  Con- 
de  at  Chantilly.  The  extravagant  life  of  France  created  a  de- 
mand for  out-of-season  (Text  continued  on  page  206) 
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lie  art  of  Georges  Braque  took  flight.,  as  seen  in  a 
Jernier  remembers  the  artist  in  his  studio 
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went  into  Georges 

Sraque's  art 

in  his  sculpture 

studio  and, 

opposite,  the 

imposing  artist 

in  1958. 
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t  was  in  1 939  on  the  eve  of  World 
War  II  that  Georges  Braque  first 
showed  signs  of  becoming  the 
Lord  of  the  Birds.  He  was  57  at 
the  time  and  had  been  a  preemi- 
nent figure  in  twentieth-century 
art  since  his  close  association 
with  Picasso  before  1914.  But 
until  that  fateful  summer  no  bird 
in  flight  had  made  its  way  into  his  work. 
Yet  there  it  was — a  bird  of  undefined  spe- 
cies, putting  on  a  good  turn  of  speed  as  it 
flapped  its  way  across  the  studio.  Braque 
caught  it,  moreover,  exactly  as  it  moved 
past  the  readied  but  untouched  canvas  on 
the  easel.  It  was  as  if  he  wanted  to  alert  us 
that,  thereafter,  bird  and  canvas  were  to  be 
in  partnership. 

In  the  great  series  of  Studio  paintings — 
the  crowning  achievement  of  Braque's  lat- 
er years  and  among  the  highlights  of  the 
Braque  retrospective  at  New  York's  Gug- 
genheim Museum,  June  lO-September  1 1 
— birds  unknown  to  Audubon  appear  over 
and  over  again.  In  the  ceiling  design  for  the 
Etruscan  Room  in  the  Louvre,  two  huge 
birds  wheel  in  close  formation  with  stars 
and  crescent  moon  in  attendance.  There 
are  paintings  of  a  bird  returning  to  its  nest, 
a  painted  plaster  of  two  doves  on  a  black 
background,  a  print  called  The  Fire  Bird, 
and  a  design  for  jewelry  in  which  two  blue 
birds  were  named  Pelias  and  Neleus.  You 
couldn't  go  to  the  studio  in  Paris  any  time 
after  World  War  II  and  not  recognize 
Georges  Braque  as  the  Lord  of  the  Birds. 
As  to  what  they  meant,  he  never  liked  to 
say.  If  pressed  on  the  subject 
by  some  tactless  visitor,  he 
would  say,  "It  is  something 
very  Braque.  madame,"  and 
change  the  subject. 

Braque  died  in  1963,  but  his 
house  near  the  Pare  Mont- 
souris  in  Paris  is  still  lived  in  by 
his  heir,  Claude  Laurens  and 
his  wife.  The  leafy  no-exit 
street  used  to  be  called  the  rue  du  Douan- 
ier,  after  the  Douanier  Rousseau,  but  now 
it  is  called  the  rue  Georges-Braque.  When  I 
went  back  there  to  dinner  a  few  months 
ago,  the  journey  was  uncannily  familiar. 
not  least  the  familiar  apprehension  about 
missing  the  narrow  tumoff  from  the  park. 
The  house  was  built  for  Braque  in  1925 
by  Auguste  Perret,  the  father  of  the  rein- 
lorced  concrete  frame.  (Braque  liked 
lo  say  that  he  drew  up  all  the  plans.  b\ 
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InSfudloV//;  of  1952-55, 
one  of  the  highlights 
of  his  later  years, 
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diverse  and  revolutionary 
career  through  the 
objects  that  surrounded 
him.  His  signature  bird 
becomes  o  soaring, 
triumphant  presence. 
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the  way.)  It  always  surprised  mc  that 
Braque  lived  in  a  house  made  of  concrete 
since  he  disliked  synthetic  materials  in- 
tensely and  would  only  wear  real  cotton, 
wool,  and  silk. 

He  was  very  proud  of  the  house,  even 
down  to  the  paulownia  he  had  planted  in 
the  little  front  garden.  (Two  of  the  paint- 
ings from  his  last  years  are  of  birds  setting 
up  house  in  that  paulownia.)  On  my  first 
visit  in  1954  I  arrived  with  a  vivid  impres- 
sion of  Braque  already  in  my  mind .  In  1 950 
I  had  gone  to  a  party  for  the  sculptor  Henri 
Laurens,  one  of  Braque 's  oldest  and  clos- 
est friends.  Laurens  had  been  passed 
over — wrongly,  we  all  thought — for  a 
prize  at  the  Venice  Biennale. 

he  party  was  a  gesture  of 
solidarity  and  affection  held 
in  a  bistro  in  Puteaux,  near 
Paris,  where  the  painter  Jac- 
ques Villon  used  to  live.  We 
all  sat  at  long  trestle  tables, 
and  there  was  a  very  good  dinner  with 
many  toasts,  and  finally  we  danced.  Ev- 
eryone wanted  to  make  it  a  happy  occa- 
sion. Everyone  danced — even  Braque.  As 
a  young  man  he  had  been  a  great  dancer,  as 
well  as  a  bicyclist,  swimmer,  and  boxer. 
But  after  he  was  badly  wounded  in  World 
War  I.  he  had  to  take  things  more  easily. 

But  that  evening  he  made  an  exception, 
and  I  can  still  see  him  turning  majestically 
in  a  waltz  with  his  handsome  features  hid- 
den behind  an  improvised  mask.  In  an  un- 
characteristically playful  gesture  he  had 
torn  holes  in  a  white  paper  napkin  that  cov- 
ered his  face  completely. 

In  the  studio,  however,  there  was  noth- 
ing informal  about  him.  The  door  was 
opened  for  visitors  by  Mariette  Lachaud, 
the  tiny  birdlike  woman  who  was  Braque's 
studio  assistant.  (She  is  still  there,  by  the 
way,  with  her  serious  face  and  long  sharp 
nose — a  face  that  might  have  come  off  the 
capital  of  a  Romanesque  column.)  It  was 
she  who  led  the  way  up  a  tall  staircase  with 
conspicuously  easy  rises  and  into  the  stu- 
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dio  where  Braque  was  waiting  in  his  favor- 
ite oblique  and  slightly  hooded  light. 

It  was  a  bit  awesome .  Braque  had  a  com- 
manding presence,  but  he  had  trouble 
moving  around.  So  he  sat  on  a  sofa  and  ex- 
tended his  hand  like  a  benign  sovereign. 
He  was  always  elegance  itself,  dressed 
most  often  in  his  own  colors — dark  blue, 
brown,  black,  white.  His  slippers  were 
burnished  till  they  shone  like  horse  chest- 
nuts. He  had  been  one  of  the  first  men  in 
Europe  to  wear  denim,  cut  to  perfection. 

I  had  come  to  ask  for  his  blessing  on  the 
art  magazine  L'Oeil  of  which  I  was  co- 
founder  and  editor.  Naturally  I  hoped  that 
he  would  let  us  run  an  article  on  his  recent 
work  and,  if  he  agreed,  a  photograph 
of  him.  Meanwhile.  I  tried  to  get  my 
bearings.  The  studio  was  full  of  many 
surprises.  When  I  looked  at  a  little  child's 
chair  that  stood  not  far  away,  Braque  ex- 
plained that  he  sat  there  to  work  while  Mari- 
ette  Lachaud  handed  him  the  paints  and 
brushes  as  he  needed  them,  thereby  sav- 
ing him  all  unnecessary  movement. 

Braque  was  a  man  of 
regular  and  orderly  habits. 
Nothing  could  have  been 
further  from  the  precari- 
ous and  barely  penetrable 
jumble  in  which  Picasso 
lived.  He  was  orderly  in 
other  ways,  too.  "Still  the  same  wife?"  Pi- 
casso would  ask  when  I  gave  him  news  of 
Braque.  Braque  did,  indeed,  have  the  same 
wife  for  more  than  a  half  century.  He  had 
the  same  house  in  Paris  until  his  death  and 
the  same  house  in  Varengeville  in  Nor- 
mandy. Stability  was  important  to  him. 

So  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  his  stu- 
dio in  the  1950s  was  like  a  well-ordered 
aviary  in  which  every  bird  was  on  its  best 
behavior.  Large  birds  streaked  across  large 
canvases,  dive-bombing  any  clouds  in 
their  way.  Small  birds  clustered  on  sheets 
of  lithographs  tacked  to  the  wall.  Ghostly 
birds  lay  on  the  floor  on  transparent  sheets 
being  prepared  for  more  lithographs.  All 
around  the  room  there  was  a  forest  of  easels 
of  varying  heights.  Fanned  out  in  a  sump- 
tuous display,  they  made  me  think  that  I 
had  walked  into  a  Braque  still  life  larger 
than  life.  Remembering  what  Pascal  had 
said — that  all  our  misfortunes  spring  from 
our  inability  to  stay  still  in  one  room — I 
thought  that  Braque  had  solved  that  prob- 
lem once  and  for  all. 

All  the  ingredients  of  his  art  were  there: 
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the  plants,  the  bowls  of  fruit,  the  primitive 
masks  and  shields  and  standing  figui;es,  the 
shells  and  bones,  and  the  pencils  and 
brushes  so  carefully  marshaled  on  big 
sheets  of  corrugated  cardboard.  There 
were  also  unexpected  souvenirs  of  other 
artists'  work — -a  reproduction  of  one  of 
Van  Gogh's  paintings  of  sunflowers  for 
one  and  a  reproduction  of  Corot's  portrait 
of  the  great  soprano  Christine  Nilsson.  Pi- 
casso. Braque.  and  Juan  Gris  had  all  ad- 
mired an  exhibition  of  Corot's  figure 
paintings  in  Paris  in  1909,  he  told  me.  But 
Braque — never  one  to  force  the  pace — 
waited  thirteen  years  before  he  painted  a 
variantof  one  of  Corot's  figures. 

e  liked  the  first  issues  of 
L'Oeil  and  wrote  a  char- 
acteristically measured 
endorsement  that  he  al- 
lowed to  be  used  for  its 
promotion.  He  also 
promised  to  let  me  know  when  he  had  fin- 
ished one  of  the  great  Studio  paintings  that 
were  to  sum  up  the  ideas  dearest  to  him. 
And,  sure  enough,  one  day  I  got  a  tele- 
phone call.  "Venez,"  he  said,  not  being  a 
man  to  waste  words.  And  so  in  1955  I  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  Studio  VIII  before 
he  had  even  decided  how  he  would  sign  it. 
Fired  by  the  occasion  and  by  the  sight  of 
Braque  in  his  studio  with  all  his  paintings 
around  him.  I  asked  if  we  might  take  a  pho- 
tograph of  him.  After  a  long  pause  he 
agreed.  "But  1  must  get  something  first," 
he  said,  and  with  infinite  precaution  he  got 
up  and  walked  across  to  a  vermilion  spec- 
tacle case  that  he  tucked  into  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  jacket.  "Every  picture  needs 
a  spot  of  bright  red ."  he  said . 

The  big  studio  upstairs  is  empty  now. 
but  the  house  downstairs  is  much  the  same. 
The  miniature  upright  piano  that  belonged 
to  Erik  Satie  is  still  there,  as  well  as  the 
flower  piece  by  Cezanne  which  Braque  al- 
ways kept  by  him.  and  the  combination  of 
English  comfort,  here  and  there,  and 
French  frugality.  But  the  birds  have  almost 
all  flown  away,  and  I  miss  them.  I  also 
miss  the  fifty-centime  stamp  issued  in 
France  at  the  time  of  Braque 's  eightieth 
birthday.  Braque's  white  bird  on  a  blue 
background  looked  e"  actly  right.  It  was  a 
happy  time  when  letters  from  Paris  landed 
on  breakfast  tables  the  world  over  with  the 
Lord  of  the  Birds  clear  for  all  to  see  on  the 
top  right-hand  comer  of  the  envelope.  * 
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Art\s  impact  on 
fashion  becomes 
stront^er  and  clearer 
than  ever  before  in 
Yves  Saint  Laurent's 
tribute  to  Braque 


Yves  Saint  Laurent 
strapless  long  dress 
with  embroidered  doves 
and  Cubist  guitar,  from 
his  spring/summer 
couture  collection,  worn 
by  Yasmin  Pdrvaneh. 
Hair:  James  Bradshav 
for  Jean  Louis  David. 
Makeup:  Michel 
Delarue  for  Yves  Saint" 
Laurent  Beaute.  Style: 
Andre  Leon  Talley. 
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THE  SILENT  KILLER 


Jeffrey  Stein^arten  looks  into  a  bowl  of  leafv  greens  and 

raw  vegetables  and  discovers  some  frio;htenint>;  facts 


I  love  salad,  taken  in  moderation  like  bacon  or  choco- 
late, about  once  a  week.  Adults  who  demand  a  salad 
at  every  meal  are  like  little  children  who  will  eat 
nothing  but  frozen  pizza  or  canned  ravioli  for  months 
on  end.  They  tuck  into  the  dreariest  salad  simply  be- 
I  cause  it  is  raw  and  green.  No  matter  that  the  arugula 
is  edged  with  brown,  the  croutons  taste  rancid,  the  vinegar 
bums  like  battery  acid.  No  matter  that  it  is  the  dead  of  winter 
when  salad  chills  us  to  the  marrow  and  we  should  be  eating 
preserved  meats  and  hearty  roots,  garbures,  and  cassoulets. 
No  matter  that  they  are  keeping  me  from  my  dessert.  They 
think  nothing  of  interrupting  a  perfectly  nice  meal  with  their 
superstitious  salad  ritual — heads  bowed,  mouths  brought 
close  to  their  plastic  wood-grained  bowls,  crunching  and 
shoveling  simultaneously — their  power  of  conversation  lost. 
Salad  gluttons,  defined  as  people  who  eat  salad  more  than 
twice  a  week  in  winter  or  four  times  a  week  in  summer,  are 
insidiously  programmed  with  three  related  beliefs;  first,  that 
all  foods  are  either  poisons ,  which  make  you  fat  and  feeble ,  or 
medicines,  which  make  you  sleek  and  lovely.  Second,  that 
raw  vegetables,  including  salad  and  crudites,  fall  into  the 
medicine  category.  And  third,  that  the  plant  kingdom  has 
been  put  there  by  some  benign  force  for  man's  pleasure  and 
well-being.  All  three  beliefs  are  toxic  delusions. 

I  have  spent  weeks  combing  the  scientific  journals  for  data 
on  the  poisons  that  lurk  in  every  bowl  of  salad  and  even.'  bas- 
ket of  crudites.  My  quarry  was  not  the  artificial  man-made 
pesticides,  fungicides,  herbicides,  and  homiones  that  hog  the 
headlines  of  our  daily  newspapers.  I  was  after  the  true  per- 
ils— the  fresh  and  natural  poisons  that  plants  manufacture  to 
stay  alive  and  perpetuate  their  species,  just  as  a  cobra  uses  its 
venom.  Having  completed  my  research.  I  can  confidently 
predict  that  by  the  end  of  this  centur\  the  surgeon  general  of 
the  United  States  will  require  the  following  warning  label: 
"Excess  Consumption  of  Salad  Ingredients  Can  Cause  Vita- 
min Deficiency.  Bad  Skin.  Lathyrism.  Anemia,  and.  Quite 
Frankly,  Death." 


Imagine  that  you  are  a  juicy  and  attractive  vegetable.  All 
around  you  are  predators — germs  and  fungi,  bugs  and  snails, 
birds  and  animals — who  see  you  as  nothing  more  than  their 
next  meal.  You  have  no  house  to  hide  in.  no  feet  for  running 
away .  no  money  with  which  to  buy  a  gun.  It "  s  a  real  jungle  out 
there,  and  the  neighboring  \egetable  covets  your  place  in 
the  sun.  What  do  you  do?  Either  ha\e  a  ner\ous  collapse 
or  pull  yourself  together  and  evolve  a  complex  system  of 
chemical  warfare. 

Like  the  walnut  or  eucalyptus  tree,  you  can  secrete  a 

growth  inhibitor 
through  your  leaves 
which  the  rain  will 
wash  down  into  the 
soil  to  keep  your 
neighbors  at  a  safe 
distance,  or  you  can 
secrete  it  directly 
through  your  roots  as 
apple  trees  and  wheat 
do.  If  you  lack  sub- 
tlety, imitate  poison 
ivy  and  produce  an 
oil  so  noxious  that 
human  predators  will 
teach  their  children 
to  avoid  you  like  the 
plague.  If  you  ap- 
prove of  contracep- 
tion, concoct  a  brew 
of  juvabiones  to  de- 
lay the  reproduction  of  insects  that  bite  you,  or  ecdysones  to 
accelerate  their  growth  right  past  the  childbearing  years.  If 
you  excel  in  Byzantine  plots  as  the  snakeroot  does,  you  might 
consider  tainting  the  milk  of  cows  that  forage  on  you  so  that 
.Abraham  Lincoln's  mother  will  die  when  she  drinks  it.  Think 
of  the  publicity.  ( Text  continued  on  page  214) 


Mucli  more  sinister 
than  the  vitamin  and 
mineral  blockers  i,n 
raw  vegetables—^ 
which  after  all 
merely  fool  certain 
people  who  believe 
that  salad  is  good 
for  them — are  the 
toxins,  which  can 
make  them  verv  ill 
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Tliere^s  a  oTitt\  glamour 
to  this  converted  firelioiise. 


according  to  Alailin  Filler 


the  con\  ened  industrial  loft  has  come  a  long  way  from 
Its  original  reincarnation  as  low-cost  artist's  studio 
space.  The  director  of  an  art  museum  in  a  large  East 
Coast  city  was  eager  to  replicate  the  expansive,  infor- 
mal, flexible,  art-receptive  atmosphere  of  the  SoHo  loft  and 
found  an  adaptable  local  alternative  in  a  handsome  though 
derelict  1840  firehouse.  He  and  his  wife  launched  a  focused 
nationw  ide  search  for  an  adventurous  young  architect  and 
found  what  they  were  looking  for  in  the  New  York  team  of 
Henry  Smith-Miller  and  Laurie  Hawkinson. 

They  have  a  small  but  superior  practice  specializing  in  ren- 
o\  ations.  several  in  downtown  Manhattan.  One  was  a  loft  for 
fashion  designer  Neil  Bieff  which  was  published  in  this  mag- 
azine. It  inspired  the  museum  director  and  his  wife  to  contact 
Smith-Miller  and  Hawkinson.  "They  were  about  as  ideal  cli- 
ents as  we've  ever  had.""  says  Smith-Miller.  "They  allowed 
us  to  look  at  the  project  with  a  completely  open  mind.  Al- 
though we  had  to  restore  the  exterior  very  carefully  because 
the  house  is  in  a  historic  district,  on  the  interior  we  were  able 
to  develop  the  most  radical  strategy  we  could. " " 

That  involved  \  irtually  hollowing  out  the  three-story  brick 
building  and  inserting  an  entirely  new  structure  within  the 
shell  of  the  old.  The  architects  were  determined  to  have  both 
remain  perfectly  apparent  with  no  confusion  as  to  which  is 
which.  ".\  lot  of  what  pas,ses  for  historic  preservation  today 


Architects  Henry  Smith-Miller  and  Laurie  Hawkinson, 
left,  have  transformed  an  old  firehouse  into  a  dramatic 
home  for  a  gregarious  art-world  couple.  Right:  The 
top-floor  living  room  is  both  tough  and  sleek. 
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'^lel  iusi  the  new  and  the  eld,  it's  what 
get  when  yee  put  the  two  together"^. 


In  the  living  room  the  steel 
cladding  of  the  elevator 
shaft  takes  on  a  burnished 
glow.  Opposite:  Above  a 
16th-century  Italian  walnut 
chest  of  drawers,  a  series  of 
photographs  by  Bernd  and 
Hilla  Becher.  Chair  by 
architect  Mark  Mack  for 
Bernhardt.  Striped  etched- 
glass  panel  in  floor  adnnits 
light  to  story  below. 
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The  architects  designed  an 
entirely  new  internal 
structure  and  inserted  it  into 
the  existing  brick  shell.  The 
central  stair  core,  above, 
\oj>j  and  right,  dramatizes 
the  play  of  light  within. 
Opposite:  A  rowing 
' 'cchine  takes  on  a 
scuicairal  air  next  to  a 
g.-oup  of  framed  pictures. 
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One  new  window,  opposite,  was  punched  through  the 
wall  above  the  kitchen  range.  Above:  The  Red 
Sculpture,  a  series  of  photos  by  Gilbert  &  George, 
hangs  over  the  dining  table.  At  left,  the  elevator  shaft. 


makes  me  very  nervous,"  explains  Laurie  Hawkinson.  "It 
doesn't  account  enough  for  the  passage  of  time.  I  find  it  richer 
when  you  can  compare  what  was  and  what  is.  That's  why  we 
prefer  to  take  the  memory  of  what's  there,  fix  it  in  time,  and 
then  put  anew  way  of  life  into  it." 

The  architects  devised  what  they  call  an  upside-down  plan 
in  which  the  main  living  space  is  at  the  very  top  of  the  house, 
the  owners'  private  quarters  below  that,  and  at  the  bottom  a 
utilitarian  but  architecturally  negligible  ground  floor.  "We 
took  the  idea  from  the  'architectural  promenade'  of  Le  Corbu- 
sier's  Maison  Citrohan, ' '  Smith-Miller  points  out,  "though  it 
wasn't  necessary  for  us  to  get  into  that  with  the  client.  For 
them  the  concept  had  more  to  do  with  our  getting  light  down 
into  the  core  of  this  long,  narrow  dark  space  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  wonderful  views  from  the  top  floor." 

The  building  is  flanked  by  low  houses  but  rises  above  them 
over  the  second  floor.  Hawkinson  and  Smith-Miller  cut  a 
number  of  new  windows  into  the  originally  blank  side  eleva- 
tions, which  immediately  changed  the  character  of  the  interi- 
or by  emphasizing  its  relation  to  the  surroundings  in  all  four 
directions.  Visitors  quickly  bypass  the  ground  floor,  taken  up 


by  a  huge  garage  and  a  small  rental  apartment,  and  ascend  the 
steep  stairway  to  the  dramatic  second-floor  landing  that 
serves  as  the  real  entrance  to  the  house.  Black-painted  metal 
deck  flooring  ( "We  mop  with  Rust-Oleum, ' "  the  owner  con- 
fides), black  wire-panel  railings,  steel  catwalks,  and  movable 
modern  "shoji"  of  corrugated  fiberglass  give  this  central 
light  well  a  gutsy  high-tech  texture  set  off  by  the  ruinlike  han- 
dling of  the  original  masonry  walls.  The  architects  left  ex- 
posed portions  of  brick  beneath  the  thick  plaster  and  added  a 
new  dimension  of  material  richness  in  the  process. 

The  imaginative  detailing  of  the  many  industrial  found  ob- 
jects incorporated  into  the  scheme  has  a  pleasantly  offhanded 
quality  and  speaks  to  the  designers'  admirable  sense  of  archi- 
tectural priorities.  "When  you  get  too  hung  up  on  details,  you 
tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  whole,"  says  Laurie  Hawkinson. 
"We're  much  more  interested  in  the  way  people  live  than  in 
how  a  million  materials  meet  one  another.  The  two  of  us  have 
gotten  much  more  aware  of  that.  We're  not  the  gods  who 
come  in  and  say,  'This  is  how  you  shall  live.'  It's  not  just  the 
new  and  the  old.  it's  what  you  get  when  you  put  the  two  to- 
gether. ' '  *  Architecture  Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyejf  Byron 
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Artistry  al  work:  A  corner  of  Hoslom's 

library  is  used  to  prepare  watercolor 

renderings  of  his  designs  for  clients.  His 

favorite  mauve  makes  on  appearance  in  the 

cherub-bedecked  lining  of  the  curtains. 

Opposite:  Hoslam  v^^ith  items  typifying 

his  blend  of  the  classical  and  the  fanciful. 
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icholas 
Haslam 
IS  c  o  m - 
ing  to  New 
York.  Again. 
"Really?  I  saw 
him  just  the  other 
day,  and  he  didn't 
breathe  a  word  to  me.""  says 
Kenneth  Jay  Lane,  one  of 
Nicky's  first  friends  when  he 
originally  lived  in  New  York. 
■'Nicky  is  a  very  amusing  cat, 
with  an  enormous  sense  of  style.  I 
met  him  the  day  he  arrived  in  1961 . 
He  was  at  the  theater  with  Jane 
Vane-Tempest-Stewart,  who  is  now 
Lady  Jane  Rayne.  I  was  having  din- 
ner the  following  night  with  Bill  Blass 
and  Billy  Baldwin,  and  Nicky  joined 
us.  Within  three  days  he  knew  more 
people  in  New  York  than  I  did." 

"He's  like  Jerry  Zipkin,"  says  Mark 
Hampton,  "in  that  he's  an  indefatigable 
organizer  involving  people  going  to 
things.  Nicky,  like  Jerry,  never  has  trou- 
ble reaching  people . " 

"I'm  thrilled  Nicky's  coming,"  says 
Jerry  Zipkin.  "I'm  worn  out  on  my  own." 

Twenty-seven  years  and  many  friends  lat- 
er, London  decorator  Nicholas  Haslam  is 
openingaNew  York  office.  "Ijust  saw  some- 
thing that  might  be  an  absolute  dream,"  says 
Nicky  of  a  possible  office  space.  He  is  sitting  in 
the  tearoom  at  the  Carlyle  over  a  cup  of  Indian 
tea  and  chocolate  cake  with  whipped  cream.  His 
grapefruit  diet  pillsareon  the  table,  too.  "It's  an 
old  Vogue  studio  on  55th  Street  that's  being  used 
as  a  storeroom  with  jolly  nice  furniture.  It  would 
be  wonderful  to  have  just  a  desk  and  a  telephone  in 
that  storeroom.  It's  so  romantic.  It's  rather  like  my 
own  rooms.  It's  like  everything  I  love." 

What  does  Nicky  love?  According  to  Mark 
Hampton,  "His  style  is  full  of  whimsy  and  fantasy. 
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now  realize  thev  better  get 
s:  ir  hair  done  properly  and 
they  better  get  a  decorator 
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in  the  nick  of  time 


Palatial  comfort:  Inspired 
by  a  room  in  the  palace  of 
Pavlovsk,  Haslam's  sitting 
room  features  paintings  by 
Leon  Kossoff,  striped 
pillows  with  black  and 
yellow  yarn  "bees"  on  a 
mauve  brocade  sofa,  and 
faux  milk-glass  walls.  A 
copy  of  Napoleon's  column 
on  the  coffee  table  provides 
an  imperial  touch. 
Opposite:  His  wotercolor 
of  a  scheme  created 
for  the  Saatchis. 
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influenced  by  the  English  and  European  tendency  to  have 
storerooms  and  attics  full  of  funny  things.  He  has  a  taste 
for  a  light  romantic  kind  of  room  that  is  typically  English 
Edwardian." 

But  are  New  Yorkers  ready  for  this  sort  of  thing? 

"I  think  they  will  be  with  Nicky."  predicts  Hampton. 

"New  York  is  much  more  adventurous."  says  Nicky,  who 
fits  Cocteau's  definition  of  genius:  knowing  how  far  to  go  too 
far.  "There's  an  awful  lot  of  traditionalism  in  London.  New 
Yorkers  are  more  open  to  the  decorative  approach. " 

He  believes  the  gap  between  New  York  and  London  is 
closing,  however.  "People  in  England  thought  the\  could  do 
it  themselves."  says  Nicky.  "They  thought  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  have  a  decorator.  Until  about  ten  years  ago  it  was 
thought  unnecessary  to  have  a  hairdresser.  These  days,  ladies 
in  England  realize  they  better  get  their  hair  done  properly  and 
that  they  had  better  get  a  decorator. ' ' 

~TK/^  icholas  Haslam  has  no  intention  of  abandoning 
^f  ^m  those  ladies  in  England.  Or  his  deeply  social  life 
^  ^m  /  or  his  weekend  hunting  lodge  and  garden  m 
^"  ^y  Hampshire  (it  was  once  John  Fowler's  house  and 
now  belongs  to  the  National  Trust)  or  Zelda.  his  black  Pe- 
kingese, or  his  new  Chelsea  mansion  flat  with  a  drawing 
room,  a  morning  room,  and  a  library  he  just  decorated  for 
himself. 

"The  cliche  that  no  designer  can  do  his  own  place  almost 
came  true,"  admits  Nicky,  whose  clients  have  included  A\a 
Gardner,  James  Goldsmith.  Princess  Aly  Khan.  Princess  Mi- 
chael of  Kent.  Lady  Rothermere,  the  Earl  and  Countess  o\ 
Westmorland,  Lord  Lewisham.  the  Charles  Saatchis.  and  St. 
James's  Palace.  "I  was  the  worst  client  Eve  ever  had.  I  sim- 
ply couldn't  make  up  m\  mind  which  room  could  be  used  for 
w  hich  purpose.  Should  the  morning  room  be  the  library  or  the 
library  the  drawing  room  or.  .  .  ? 

"There  are  designers  who  are  slavish  re-creators  of  the 
past,  who  get  everything  absolutely  perfecdy  in  period.  1 
think  that's  totally  valid,  but  I  also  think  it  is  faintly  muse- 
umy .  One  has  to  be  a  guardian  of  the  past,  but  I  don't  want  my 
rooms  to  seem  historicist.  I  want  them  to  feel  ephemeral,  al- 
most undefinable,  a  romantic  part  of  the  past  that  carries 
through  to  the  future  and  beyond. " 

His  dining  room  is  a  good  case  in  pomt.  It's  a  re-creation  of 
a  re-creation  of  the  dining  room  of  the  Amalienberg  Palace. 
Cobwebs  are  sprayed  onto  the  i  Text  continued  on  page  212) 
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"Mv  God,  my  clock 
stopped  at  the  time  the 

mob  stormed  \  ersailles, 
I  must  leave  it  like  that* 
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Partiiig  Gestures 


As  a  houseguest.  tipping  the  help  is  a  highly 

subjective  matter  requiring  tact  and  diplomacy 


What  do  you  leave  your  per- 
sonal chambermaid  after 
you've  spent  a  pleasant 
weekend  at  a  country  es- 
tate? Who  else  should  you  remember?  The 
butler?  The  cook?  The  chauffeur?  The  cham- 
bermaid's chambermaid? 

"I  have  no  idea,"  admits  Evangeline 
Srjce,  the  wife  of  the  late  ambassador  David 
'<    £.  Bruce,  who  has  entertained  and  been 


entertained  inChma.  London,  and  even,  cor- 
ner of  the  world .  "  T  alw  a\  s  ha\e  to  ask  other 
people  what  they  are  doing. 

"The  most  amazing  people  don't  know," 
says  Joan  Gardner,  a  consultant  to  Christie's . 
".A.t  my  mother-in-law's  in  Palm  Beach,  the 
most  sophisticated  people  would  ask.  'How 
do  we  tip  our  way  out  of  here?' 

If  you  are  a  houseguest.  tipping  the  help  is 
the  diciest  kind  of  tipping  there  is.  .•Xfter  all. 


what's  fifteen  percent  of  a  wonderful  week- 
end in  the  countr\?  It's  a  highly  subjective 
matter.  "The  sum  must  differ,  perforce,  with 
the  size  of  the  pocketbook,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  waiting  upop  required,  but  it  is  al- 
ways customary,  in  spending  a  night  or  a 
week-end  in  a  friend's  house  to  'remember" 
the  servants."  says  Vogue's  Book  of  Eti- 
quette (1929).  "Most  of  them  are  excellent 
judges  of  human  nature  and  will  take  a  small 
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e  1988  R  J.  REVNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 


Competitive  tar  levels  reflect  either  the  Jan.  '85  FTC  Report  or  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'SWARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


ALL  BRAND  STYLES  ABOVE  ARE  100mm. 

BOX:  Less  than  0.5  mg.  "tar,"  less  than  0.05  mg.  nicotine,  SOFT  PACK 
FILTER,  MENTHOL:  1  mg.  "tar,"  0.1  mg.  nicotine,  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC 
Report  JAN.  '85;  BOX  lOO's:  Less  than  0.5  mg.  "tar,"  less  than  0.05  mg. 
nicotine,  SOFT  PACK  lOO's,  FILTER:  2  mg.  "tar,"  0.2  mg.  nicotine,  SOF 
PACK  lOO's,  MENTHOL:  3  mg.  "tar,"  0.3  mg.  nicotine,  av.  per  cigarette 
by  FTC  method. 
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tip  and  a  kind  word  from  a  gentleman  quite  as 
gratefully  as  they  take  a  large  one  and  an 
aloo!  look  from  a  new-made  imitation. " ' 

Alas,  a  "small  tip"  has  had  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  "If  I'm  alone  and  one  person 
makes  my  bed  and  presses  my  dress.  I  give 
ten  dollars,"  says  Letitia  Baldrige,  former 
social  secretary  to  the  White  House  for  Jac- 
queline Kennedy  and  the  author  of /\m'  Van- 
derbilt' s  Complete  Book  of  Etiquette .  "I'm 
never  a  houseguest  longer  than  two  nights.  I 
believe  in  the  old  rule  that  says  if  you  stay 
longer,  like  fish,  you  begin  to  stink." 

She  continues,  "If  my  husband  and  I  are 
together,  I  give  fifteen  dollars  for  the  night.  If 
there's  a  cook  who  has  prepared  dinner  and 
then  breakfast,  I  give  ten  dollars  to  the  cook, 
too.  If  I'm  driven  around  a  lot,  I  give  twenty 
dollars  to  the  chauffeur.  I  don't  give  anything 
to  the  butler  because  there  aren't  any  butlers 
anymore.  Staff  like  that  started  to  disappear 
about  ten  years  ago. " ' 

Francis  Kellogg,  a  veteran  houseguest, 
has  worked  out  a  tipping  formula.  "It  de- 
pends upon  whether  you  just  have  breakfast 
or  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner.  If  I  only  have 
breakfast,  I  give  ten  dollars  a  day.  I  give 
twice  that  if  the  cook  cooks  me  three  meals  a 


day.  This  formula  is  for  one  or  two  people. " " 
But  he  admits  there's  a  tremendous  range. 
For  example,  last  November  he  spent  a  week 
aboard  a  72-foot  yawl  in  the  Caribbean  u  ith 
five  in  crew,  and  he  left  a  $400  tip.  which 
works  out  to  $57  a  day  divided  by  five  or  less 
than  $  1 2  a  day  per  person . 

"When  I  said  good-bye  I  handed  it  to  the 
captain  in  an  envelope  and  said.  This  is  for 
you,  however  you  want  to  divide  it,'  "  says 
Kellogg,  who  carries  personal  stationer*  for 
these  occasions.  "I  didn't  include  a  note  be- 
cause I  didn't  have  time.  I've  since  written 
him  saying  how  wonderful  the  food  was. ' ' 

"I  always  leave  my  tip  in  an  envelope  with 
a  note,"  says  Letitia  Baldrige.  "Leaving  it  in 
an  envelope  without  a  note  is  very  cold. " 

Some  people  are  embarrassed  to  tip  the 
help,  especially  if  there  is  a  big  staff,  so  they 
leave  a  lump  sum  with  the  host  to  distribute. 
"This  is  not  as  personal."  advises  Baldrige. 
"When  you  give  it  yourself,  the  domestic 
feels  much  more  of  an  attachment . " ' 

Sometimes  guests  ask  how  much  they 
shouldleave.  "I'dneversay.  "Don't bother.' 
because  I  think  they  should."  says  Joan 
Gardner.  "Guests  are  extra  trouble,  and  I 
think  they  shouldn't  even  have  to  ask.  Of 


h  mrSink  Norwegian  shipwright  created  lawn 
.furniture  for  a  turn-of-the-century  Maine  coast 
estate  called  Weatherehd.  Those  pieces  were  tlie 
gi   inspiration  for  the 

\A/EATHERENr>  -p;«^"^"«-'^«"d- 

^Y  T    ESTATE   furniture!,^     crafted  today  here  in 
'^*^  Maine.  The  original 

pieces  are  still  in  place  at  Weatherend.  Our  col- 
lection, which  surpasses  them  in  construction, 
style,  and  durability,  will  last  for  generations. 


course,  people  ask  when  it  looks  like  deep 
trouble — if  there '  s  a  cast  of  thousands . " " 

Some  p>eople  are  so  anxious  about  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  act  that  they  can't  bnng  them- 
seh  es  to  utter  the  word  tipping .  Each  year  the 
conser\  ative  pundit  William  F.  Buckley  Jr. 
rents  a  chateau  in  Switzerland  with  a  staff  of 
five.  One  year  his  son  and  daughter-in-law. 
Christopher  and  Lucy,  invited  a  couple  to 
stay  for  a  week.  '.\\  the  end  of  the  week," 
says  Christopher,  "my  dad  took  me  aside 
discreetly  and  said.  "1  think  you  should  tell 
your  guests  they  ought  to  leave  a  propina. ' 
Dad  never  says  tip.  He  always  says  propina. 
Since  it's  money,  you  know .  it's  best  not  to 
discuss  it  directly.  So  he  always  lapses  into 
Spanish." 

His  father  suggested  the  following  pro- 
pinas:  SI 50  for  the  cook.  SI 00  for  the  con- 
cierge. SI 00  for  the  butler.  SI 00  for  the 
scullery  maid,  and  S50  for  the  underchef. 

"  "So  it  fell  to  me  to  go  with  crimson  face  to 
our  friends  and  say,  'Oh.  by  the  way.  please 
fork  over  five  hundred  bucks . "  he  recall  s . " "  I 
was  mortified.  The>'  were  \ery  sweet  about  it 
but  clearly  shocked  to  the  depth  of  their 
souls,  as  well  they  should  have  been." 

Christopher  and  Lucy  were  houseguests 
themselves  not  long  ago  at  an  enormous 
country  estate  for  a  long  weekend  that  includ- 
ed a  shooting  party.  He  was  told  by  someone 
who  had  been  there  umpteen  times  that  the 
formula  w  as  "  "fifty  bucks  for  the  head  butler, 
twenty  bucks  for  the  underbutler.  twenty 
bucks  for  the  maid,  and  fifty  bucks  for  the 
gamekeeper. ' '  But  Buckley  wanted  to  leave 
something  more  than  this  recommended /?ro- 
pina.  So  he  handed  one  envelope  to  the  maid 
with  a  note  saying.  ""Meet  me  by  the  sugar 
maple. ' '  .\nd  he  handed  another  envelope  to 
the  butler  with  a  note  saying.  '"I  love  you. 
Meet  me  by  the  sugar  maple. " " 

"'I  was  hoping  to  bring  about  a  romance 
between  them.  They'd  both  show  up.  and  I'd 
be  long  gone  by  then,  leaving  them  to  their 
passion  beneath  the  maple  tree." 

You  can't  always  expect  to  get  a  fringe 
benetlt  u  hen  you  do  the  propina.  But  there 
are  some  basic  rules.  Tip  in  the  currency  of 
the  country.  It  should  always  be  in  round 
numbers.  And  you'll  always  do  right  when 
tipping  serv  ants  if  you  follow  the  great  rule  of 
""putting  yourself  in  the  other's  place."  It 
was  true  in  1929.  according  to  Vogue' s  Book 
of  Etiquette,  and  is  still  true  today;  "Think  of 
the  other  person  and  of  how  one  would  feel  in 
his  shoes,  and  the  right  way  will  come  to  one 
unawares.  This  is  really  the  backbone  of  eti- 
quette. .  .in  the  merry-go-round  of  society." 
Dodie  Kazanjian 


Sculpture  shown  smaller  than 
actual  height  of  1 1".  Mounted 
on  a  base  hand-painted  with 
24  karat  gold. 


Swan  Lake. 
Porcelain  Lace. 
Pure  gold. 

A  portrait  in  perfection. 

The  prima  ballerina 
captured  forever  in  radiant 
bisque.  Adorned  with  lavish 
ruffles  of  lace — flawlessly 
transformed  into  fine 
porcelain.  Crowned  with  a 
magnificent  tiara  of  24  karat 
gold  vermeil. 

A  breathtaking  premiere 
by  Ronald  Van  Ruyckevelt, 
whose  works  have  been 
presented  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  II,  President 
Kennedy  and  the  Emperor 
of Japan. 

Swan  Lake.  Art  as  timeless 
as  Tchaikovsky's  ballet. 

Experience  the  magic. 


ORDER  FORM 

Please  mail  by  July  31,  1988. 

The  Franklin  Mint 
Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 
Please  accept  my  order  for  Swan  Lake, 
to  be  crafted  for  me  in  imported  por- 
celain and  24  karat  gold  vermeil.  I 
need  send  no  money  now.  Please  bill 
me  for  $39.  *  in  advance  of  shipment, 
and  the  balance  in  4  monthly  install- 
ments of  $39.*  each,  after  shipment. 

*P/h.^  my  ildtc  satei  tax  and  a  total  cf 


S3,  for  shipping  and  handling. 


SIGNATURE  _ 

MR  "^ 

MRS. 

MISS 


HNT  CLEARLY 


ADDRESS  _ 


STATE.  ZIP. 


86373-14 


A  portrait 
in  perfection  from 
The  Franklin  Mint 
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SHOPPING 


Pieces  ol  the  Past 

Ai'cliitectural  sah  aae  houses  across  the  couiitn 


offer  ever}i:hing  from  doorknobs  to  entire  rooms 


U 


alvage.  by  the  sound  of  it,  isn't 
something  you'd  willingly  bring 
into  your  house.  But  architectural 
salvage  can  mean  marble  columns. 
Adirondack  love  seats,  Prairie  School  lead- 
ed-glass windows,  holy-water  fonts,  even  a 
Gimbel's  elevator  directory  which  indicates 
that  ladies'  riding  habits  are  found  on  the  fifth 
floor.  The  largest  salvage  company  in  the 
country — the  six  showrooms  of  the  Great 
American  Salvage  Company — houses 
80,000  square  feet  of  inventory  that  defies 
description,  everything  from  doorknobs  and 
bathroom  fixtures  to  complete  interiors  and 
exterior  fagades. 

The  classic  salvage  house — the  sister  op- 
eration of  a  wrecking  company  or  disman- 
tling service — bids  on  buildings  slated  for 
demolition.  Before  the  structure  is  crushed 
by  a  wrecking  ball,  the  interiors  and  the  exte- 
rior architectural  elements  of  interest  are  col- 
lected and  then  resold  with  little  restoration. 
In  this  way,  at  least  part  of  the  heritage  of  the 
original  building  is  preserved,  and  the  public 
has  a  valuable  source  for  fixtures,  hardware, 
metalwork,  and  furniture  often  at  better 
prices  than  those  offered  by  antiques  shops. 
Because  of  the  large  volume  of  inventory,  the 
merchandise  is  generally  sold  as  is. 

Set  and  prop  stylists,  interi- 
or designers,  and  architects 
have  long  relied  on  sal- 
vage houses,  but  today 
many  homeowners  are 
rummaging  to  fill  a  need 
and  to  savor  a  bit  of  the 
past.  A  keen  eye,  a  good 
imagination,  and  patience 
are  necessary,  but  the  results  can 
be  charming.  One  can  use  classi- 
cally designed  elements  in  non- 
traditional  ways.  Columns  of  all 
persuasions — from  Doric  to  Co- 


From  Colonial:  1950s 

neon  clock,  top,  and  Philco's 

Predicto  television,  left. 


rinthian  in  everything  from  marble  to  tm — 
are  often  bought  in  pairs  and  topped  with 
glass  to  make  tables.  An  ornate  metal  gate 
becomes  a  fine  headboard  for  a  bed.  Garden 
fixtures  are  nothing  short  of  noble:  the  Great 
American  Salvage  Company's  New  York 
showroom  had,  on  a  single  Saturday .  two  im- 
mense working  fountains,  several  ornate 

Many  salvage  houses 
keep  a  request  file 
for  clients  out  of  town 

stone  benches,  a  fanciful  stone 
birdbath.  and  countless  examples 
of  weathered  statuary. 

■"We  don't  presume  to  decide 
how  our  client  will  use  the  piece  he 
buys."  says  Gil  Schapiro  of  Ur- 
ban Archaeology  in  New  York. 
"A  copper  lighting  fixture  with  a 
natural  verdigris  finish  might  be 
perfect  for  one  person,  but  the  next 
one  who  walks  in  the  door  will  w  ant 
it  cleaned.  We  let  the  buyer  de- 
cide." Urban  Archaeology  has  a 
full  restoration  service  and  will 
help  clients  find  contractors  for  the 
installation  of  bars  and  other  large 
fixtures.  Most  of  the  salvage 
houses  listed  offer  these  services 
and  can  make  referrals  for  addition- 
al carpentry  or  glasswork  needed.  Wainscot- 
ing, stained-glass  windows  and  cabinetry 
often  require  the  expertise  of  craftsmen 
skilled  in  adapting  old  fixtures  to  new  sites. 
In  addition,  many  salvage  houses  keep  an  ac- 
tive request  hie  and  u  ill  send  photographs  to 
clients  out  of  town. 

"Tn  general,  the  American  c\e  for  authen- 
tic detail  has  become  more  discriminating." 
says  Annie  Steinwedell  of  Salvage  One  in 
Chicago.  "The  owners  of  a  prewar  brown- 
stone,  for  example,  will  no  longer  accept 
brand-new  doorknobs.  Thev'll  20  to  great 


lengths  to  find  crystal  knobs  or  iron  fencing 
faithful  to  the  original  design  of  their  home . " " 
A  few  caveats  for  shopping  for  salvage: 
choose  to  browse  on  a  da_\  unbroken  by  other 
appointments.  If  you  need  a  few  things  in 
particular,  jot  them  down  beforehand — the 
inventory  can  be  wonderfully  distracting. 
Steel  yourself  against  sentimentality,  or  you 
may  come  home  with  a  drinking  fountain  just 
like  the  one  you  remember  from  grammar 
school.  (See  listing  page  194.) 

Diane  Lillv  di  Costanzo 


At  Irreplaceable  Artifacts,  top,  display 

on  one  of  fifteen  floors.  Above:  At  Colonial 

Gustov  Stickley  1905  oak  choir. 
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for  on  the  court  or  on  the  town;  ^v^ :  "i5 ■ ' '  ; 

Somewhere  there's  someone Avho  deserves  havebeen  judged jiy  the ,4€KQl#iColoj^C^ 

diamond  jewelry  this  special,  this  beauttful.;  _     .  .jr  and  Carat  Weight.      ,    -  -^  <  .**"  ^ '  -  •,-  I  f^  ■ 
Isn't  that  someone  worth  it?  '  v^"    "'  ***    Diamond^TennisKaci^fete'a^^mi^bfe^ 

What  makes  these  casual,. yetifclegant  bracelets ;'  variety  o^sizgs  and(#a!  weightj^'Ai^l^ 
extraordinary  is  th^ombination  of  superb  jeweler  to  ^h6\^you  liis  ^ollectijClijfi^i^^ ,, ' 

design  and  qij^i^mmoilds.  J)iainonds  tha-^   ,   > '  "iftices  start  lround$2'5O0.  -  c  ^^  *, ' ' 


A  diamond  ii!.  forever. 
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SHOPPING 


Architectural  Salvage 

NORTHEAST 

Architectural  Antiques  Excliange 

715  North  2  St.,  Philadelphia 

PA  19123:  (215)  922-3669 

Great  American  Salvage  Company 

3  Main  St.,  Montpelier,  VT  05602 

(802)  223-7711 

97  Crown  St.,  New  Haven,  CT  06508 

(203)  624-1009 

34  Cooper  Sq.,  New  York.  NY  10003 

(212)  505-0070 

Madison  and  Main  St.,  Sag  Harbor 

NY  11963:  (516)  725-2272 

Irreplaceable  Artifacts,  14  Second 

Ave.,  New  York.  NY  10003 

(212)  777-2900 

Old  House  Parts,  1305  Blue  Hill  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  02126:  (617)  296-0445 

By  appointment  only. 

Pelniic  Wrecking,  1749  Erie  Blvd. 

Syracuse,  NY  13210;  (315)  472-1031 

315  Oriskany  St.,  Yorkviile,  NY  13495 

(315)  736-4621 

SAVE  Warehouse,  337  Berry  St 

Brooklyn  NY  11211:  (718)  388-4527 

Open  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stamford  Wrecking,  One  Barry  PI. 

Stamford  CT  06902:  (203)  324-9537 

A  hu2e  inventory  of  windows,  doors,  etc. 


United  House  Wrecking,  535  Hope  St. 
Stamford,  CT  06906:  (203)  348-5371 
They  don't  do  wrecking  (demolition)  but 
will  take  on  salvaging  (dismantling)  all  over 
the  East  Coast. 

Urban  Archaeology,  285  Lafayette  St. 
New  York,  NY  10012:  (212)  431-6969 
Exquisite,  well-displayed  inventory. 

MIDWEST 

After  The  Paint,  271 1  Lafavette  St. 
St.  Louis,  MO  63104;  (314)  771-4442 
By  appointment  only. 
Architectural  Antiques,  801 
Washington  .Ave.  North.  Minneapolis 
MN  55401:  (612)  378-2844 
Art  Directions,  6120  Deimar  Blvd. 
St.  Louis,  MO  63112:  (314)  863-1895 
There  are  10,000  square  feet  of  architectural 
elements  and  salvaged  fi.xtures. 
Colonial  Antiques,  5000  West  96  St. 
Indianapolis,  IN  46268:  (317)  873-2727 
Olde  Theatre  Architectural  Salvage 
2045  Broadway.  Kansas  Citv.  MO  64108 
(816)  283-3740 

Salvage  One,  1524  South  Sangamon  St. 
Chicago,  IL  60608:  (312)  725-8243 
Artifacts  from  all  over  the  L'.S.  and  Europe. 
Wooden  Nickel  Architectural 
Antiques,  1408  Central  Parkway 
Cincmnati,  OH  45210:  (513)  241-2985 


SOUTH 

Architectural  Antiques,  2611  West  7 

St..  Little  Rock.  Arkansas  72203 

(501)  372-1744 

The  Bank,  1824  Felicitv  St..  New  Orleans 

LA  "Oll.v  (504)  523-2"02 

Florida  Victorian  Architectural 

Antiques,  901  West  1  St..  Sanlord 

FL  32"  11: (305)  321-5767 

Great  American  Salvoge  Company 

1630  San  Marco  Bhd..  .lacksonMJle 

FL  32207; (904)  396-8081 

^  West  Washington  St..  Middleburg 

\A  2211";  ."03)  687-5980 

Nostalgia,  307  Stiles  A\e..  Savannah 

GA  31401:  (912)  232-2324 

Maiority  of  inventon*  is  bought  in  England. 

The  Wrecking  Bar,  292  Moreland  .Xve. 

NE.  .Atlanta.  GA  30307:  (404)  525-0468 

WEST 

Cleveland  Wrecking,  3 1 70  East 

Washmgton  Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  CA  90023 

(213)  269-0633 

.A  varied  in\entor>  of  salvaged  items. 
1874  House,  8070  South  East  13  St. 
Portland.  OR  97202:  (503)  233-1874 
Mosth  wooden  elements  and  hardware. 
Scavenger's  Paradise,  4360  Tujunga 
Ave.,  North  Hollywood.  CA  91604 
(213)  877-7945 


Wesley  Allen.  Indulge 


inest. 


Discover  the  luxury  of 
ownint^  a  beautiful  brass  bed 
from  Wesley  Allen.  Classic 
designs  are  timeless,  elegant, 
and  understated.  Crafted  with  ^j, 
meticulous  attention  to  detail   | 
and  quality.  Wesley  Allen ...      | 
making  your  bedroom  a  special 
place  to  be. 

This  and  hin|dreds  of  other 
brass,  iron  andday, beds,  are 
available  with  beautifully 
coordinated  bedspreads  and 
accessories. 

For  more  in£ 
''^   contact; ^^"--■- 


W^'sley^JLlen 

1001  Easr 
VAUh  Street 
l.os  Aiifjeles, 
(A  *M)0()l 
(aKJ)  2;U-*270 


CBSOGl  KENDALL  (Bed) 
I.ADY  KAIIIKKIXK  in  peach  (Bedspread). 


SMALLBONE 

TRADITIONAI .  FNGT ISH  CABINETRY 

i 


Smallbont'  makr  kitchens,  bedrooms  and  bathrooms  to  onlcr  iii  ilif  autlientic  Hni^lisli  tradition.  Here  tlif  kitclien's 
oak  panels  have  been  bleached  and  lime  washed  to  lighten  the  grain  of  this  most  enduring  wood. 

SHOWROOMS;  EAST  COAST:  150  EAST  58TH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  NY  10155.  TELEPHONE  (212)  935-3222 
WEST  COAST  315  SOUTH  ROBERTSON  BLVD,  LOS  ANGELES,  CA  90048  TELEPHONE  (213)  550-7299 

Please  send  $10.00  for  your  48  page  full  color  Smallbone  Catalog  of  Kitchens,  Bedrooms  and  Bathrooms  with  this  coupon  to: 
Smallbone  Inc.  150  East  58th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10155  or  telephone  (212)  935-3222. 


Name 


Address . 


Telephone. 


.Zip  Code , 


ELECTRONICS 


Laser  (.oiiiel)ack 

With  new  players  on  the  market. 

the  laser  disc  returns  to  the  mainstream 


I  ow  that  more  than  50  million 
VCRs  are  in  American  house- 
holds, attention  is  finally  focus- 
ing on  a  format  that  puts  the 
ubiquitous  VHS  tape  to  shame — the  laser 
disc.  While  VHS  tapes  usually  display  hazy 
detail,  distorted  colors,  and  speckled 
screens,  most  laserdiscs  show  pictures  finer 
than  any  ever  seen  on  television.  They  are 
the  video  counterparts  of  the  digital  compact 
disc  and  possible  inheritors  of  its  success. 

It  may  be  impossible  to 
tape  broadcasts  using  a  la-    ^4  nearly  forgOttenf Of/ltd t 
ser  disc,  but  no  tape  yet  •  ...  r  t  /^^ 

can  match  the  best  disc.    P^^^S  the  llbiqilltOllS  I  Hb 
(This  is  true  even  of  the 
Super  VHS  format  now 
seeping  into  the  market-    ^~^^^^^^"~ 
place;  ED  Beta,  due  this  summer,  may  be  an- 
other story.)  Laser  discs  do  not  wear  out. 
they  permit  pristine  special  effects,  and  many 
offer  CD-quality  digital  sound.  Most  major 
releases  are  also  cheaper  than  tapes,  with 
prices  around  $35.  For  building  a  movie  li- 
brary they  are  the  obvious  choice. 

Pioneer  Electronics  nursed  along  the  for- 
mat since  introducing  it  in  1980;  until  recent- 
ly, it  was  the  only  manufacturer  of  the 
250,000  players  in  use  domestically  and  the 
only  distributor  of  more  than  2.200  titles. 


tape  to  shame 


Pioneer's  $2,000  flagship  player — the  LD- 
Sl — is  a  stunning  machine.  But  many  of  its 
less  expensive  models  double  as  CD  players 
and  play  all  sizes  of  videodiscs:  the  8-inch, 
the  12-inch,  and  the  bizarre  new  5-inch  CD 
Videodiscs,  which  contain  one  music  video 
and  four  audio  selections. 

Sensing  a  coming  boom — and  the 
merging  of  home  audio  and  video 
systems — companies  such  as 
Denon  and  Sony  will  also  soon 
be  delivering  combination 
players.  The  finely  engineered 
Yamaha  CDV-l'000%ells  for 
$799  and  even  offers  better  CD  sound 
than  most  low-priced  CD  players. 

Meanwhile,  disc  possibilities  are  just 
beginning  to  be  explored.  Voyager's  Cri- 
terion Collection  offers  scrupulously  trans- 
ferred movie  classics  with  a  second  audio 
track  containing  commentary  and  a  video 
scrapbook  of  stills,  interviews,  and  rare  foot- 
age. There  are  over  25  films  in  Criterion's 
features  catalogue,  selling  from  $39.95  to 
$99.95.  For  information  call  (800)  446- 
2001 .  in  California  (800)  443-2001 . 

Though  laserdiscs  still  play  a  mmorrole  in 
the  video  world,  their  range  seems  unlimited. 
There  are  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  and  Gh  nde- 
boume  p>erfomiances, 
lours  of  the  Louvre, 
satellite  photos  of  the 
planet  Lranus.  Inter- 
active discs  teach  ev- 
erything from  sketching  to  belly  dancing 
There  are  mystery  discs  that  turn  the  view  ei 
into  a  detective.  A  multivolume  animal  en- 
cyclopedia can  even  be  controlled  b\  com- 
puter. These  discs  are  distributed  b\ 
Pioneer's  LaserDisc  Corporation  (201)  573- 
1122.  but  other  companies,  such  as  Poly- 
Grani.  are  entering  the  fray  with  discs  from 
their  rieh  music  catalogue. 

The  choice  is  no  longer  between  tapes 
or  laser  discs;  it  is  for  both. 

Edward  Rothstcin 


Cheese,  wine, 
TV  and  thee 

Picnic  purists  may  balk,  but  you  can  take 
the  comforts  of  home  to  the  woods  or  the 
beach.  From  Sharp:  the  portable  3-inch 
3ML100  LCD  color  television  powered  by 
dr\  cell .  car.  or  rechargeable  batter)  as  well 
as  AC  current,  $599^  and  the  QT-S360 
stereo  cassette  radio  player  with  360-de- 
gree  speaker  design,  in  blue,  white,  gray, 
yellow,  <\  red,  black,  $99.95.  From 
Black  r  &  Decker,  the  32-ounce 
cordless  HandyBlender 
mixes  anything  from 
salad  dressing 
to  strawberry 
daiquiris, 
$51.98. 


I  gave  up  chocolate.  I  gave  up  espresso. 


I  gave  up  the  Count  (that  naughty  man). 


And  his  little  house  in  Cap  Ferrat. 


The  Waterman,  however,  is  not  negotiable. 


I  must  have  something  thrilling  v^ith 
which  to  record  my  boredom. 


i  ens  write.  A  Waterman  pen  expresses.  For  more  than  a  century,  this  distinction  has  remained  constant.  In  the  precise, 
painstaking  tooling,  for  example.  In  the  meticulous  balancing.  In  layer  upon  layer  of  precious  lacquers.  In  accents  plated  with  pure 
gold.  Those  who  desire  such  an  instrument  of  f\  expression  will  find  Waterman  pens  in  a  breadth  of  styles,  prices  and  finishes. 


m 


WATERMAN 


-  PARIS - 


©1988  Waterman  Pen  Company. 


Introducing  a  new  magazine 

for  people  who  love  to  travel  but  don't 

care  much  for  travel  magazines 


ISSUES  FOR  ONLY  $12 


Cond6  Nast  Has  Done  It. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  discover  the 
romantic  islands  and  fabulous  re- 
sorts where  the  famous  go  to 
hide?  Sample  the  great  new  res- 
taurants before  the  tourists  de- 
scend on  them?  Find  the  best 
values  on  furs  in  Paris,  antiques  in 
London,  or  a  rented  villa  in  Italy? 
Enjoy  the  best  skiing  in  Colorado, 
the  best  snorkeling  in  Barbados, 
or  reggae  in  Jamaica? 

The  answer  is  in  the  knowing. 
We  now  hove  more  sophisticated 
knowledge  available  than  ever 
before-Conde  Nosf's  TRAVELER 
—a  new  magazine  from  the  pub- 
lishers of  Vogue,  Gourmet,  House  & 
Garden,  GQ,  and  Vanity  Fair. 

Gonde  Nast's  TRAVELER,  fhe  in- 
sider's guide  to  the  outside  world, 
is  unlike  any  other  travel  maga- 
zine you've  ever  seen.  Our 
creators  and  contributors  are  well- 
connected  professional  travelers 
who  share  with  you  the  real  in- 
side information  tourists  never  get. 
In  articles  and  features  you'll  wont 
to  keep  and  refer  to  again  and 
again.  About  the  newest  "hot 
spots."  About  exciting  coming 
events  and  off-the-beaten-track 
adventures... 

Gonde  Nasfs  TRAVELER  is  filled 
with  inspiration  that  enables  you 
to  know  and  enjoy  our  world  more 
— even  when  you're  staying  home. 

SPECIAL  NEW  PUBLICATION 
SAVINGS— ONLY  $1  AN  ISSUE. 

Act  now,  and  we'll  send  you  a  full 
year  of  Gonde  Nast's  TRAVELER  (12 
issues)  for  just  $1 2.  A  saving  of  60% 
off  the  $30  smgle-copy  cost. 
(Basic  subscription  rate  is  $15.)  To 
subscribe,  just  send  us  the  accom- 
panying postage-paid  cord.  Your 
satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  (If  card 
is  missing  write  to:  Gonde  Nast's 
TRAVELER,  P.O.  Box  57004, 
Boulder,  Colorado  80322-7004.) 
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Me  a  decorator? 
I'd  love  it! " 


"Widowed  in  my  thirties,  with  a  young  family  to 
bring  up,  an  office  job  just  wasn't  for  me.  I 
thought  of  becoming  a  decorator  because  I  love 
the  work  and  the  hours  wouldn't  tie  me  down  - 
but  how  to  get  started?  The  Sheffield  Home- 
Study  Course  helped  me  find  a  new  life.  Today 
I'm  independent  - 1  love  my  work  -  and  my  chil- 
dren are  proud  of  me." 

-Mary  S.,  Lakewood,  N,Y. 


Why  don't  you  become  an  Interior  Decorator? 


A  fascinating  new  home-study  course 
can  help  you  get  started 

Have  you  ever  enjoyed  re-doing  even  a  small  part  of 
your  home— perhaps  creating  a  whole  new  room— 
and  using  your  own  ideas?  Have  you  ever  helped  a 
friend  solve  a  decorating  problem?  You  may  have  the 
makings  of  a  rewarding  career. 

Why  not  profit  from  an  aptitude 
that  comes  naturally? 

Interior  decorating  is  a  field  of  many  attractions.  A 
choice  of  good  positions— full  or  part  time.  Perhaps  a 
business  of  your  own,  where  you  set  the  hours.  Work- 
ing in  a  world  of  fashion— of  beautiful  fabrics,  furni- 
ture and  accessories.  Where  you  meet  interesting 
people,  make  many  friends.  Where  you  are  well  paid 
for  your  talents. 

Sounds  wonderful?  We  at  Sheffield  School  can  help 
make  it  all  come  true  if  you  can  spare  some  brief  time 
at  home  for  enjoyable  training.  No  previous  experi- 
ence or  special  skills  are  needed  to  enroll. 

Classroom  was  never  like  this! 

Sheffield's  beautifully  illustrated  lessons  come  to  you 
by  mail.  They  are  accompanied  by  unique  "Listen- 
and-Learn"  cassette  tapes  on  which  you  hear  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  guiding  you.  It's  like  having  a 
private  tutor  all  to  yourself.  f 

That's  only  the  beginning!  I 

You  are  assigned  real-life  decorating  projects,  based  j 

on  your  lessons,  which  you  work  out  at  home  and  I 

return  to  our  school.  Here  a  professional  decorator  I 

reviews  them  and  then — again  speaking  to  you  on  I 

tape— offers  you  specific  ideas  and  advice.  No  more  | 
convenient  and  enjoyable  method  of  learning  has  ever 

been  devised!  | 

Call  or  send  for  Sheffield's  lavish  free  booklet  which  I 
describes  our  course  in  full  detail.  There's  no  obliga-  I 
tion— no  salesman  will  visit.  I 


'Yourjpeople  were  so  helpful 
friendlyf" 


and  friendly! 


V  .    i 


Thanks  to  my 
Sheffield  traming 
I'm  now  employed 
as  Associate  Con- 
sultant at  a  local 
decorating  shop."— 
Dawn  W-Lowi>dleNY 


'I've  never  enjoyed  working  as  much!" 

"As  soon  as  1  fin- 
ished your  Course, 
1  was  hired  by  a 
popular  decorating 
store  in  town— and 
after  just  two 
months  1  received  a 
25%  wage  increase!"— 
Beverly  K- Avon,  CO. 


^ 

/^- 


^"^f^ 


"This  course  has  taught  me  so 
much!" 


Imagine  how  good  1 
feel  talking  with 
architects  and 
understanding 
everything  they 
say— often  making 
very  good  sugges- 
tions of  my  own." 
Judy  A  -  -Salisbury,  NC 


For  Free  Booklet 
call  Toll-Free 
800-526-5000 
or  mail  coupon 


Slielllcid  School 
of  Intorior  Desijili 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dept.  HG68,  211  East  43  Street  New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  mail  me  without  charge  or  obligation  the  full-color  booklet  Your  Future  in 
Interior  Decorating. 

Name 


Address. 
City/ 
State 


_Zip_ 


Phone L 


D  Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 
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ESSENTIALS 

Mature  at  its  Best 

B(3tanical  fabrics  display  the  richness 
of  leaves,  flowers,  berries,  bulbs 


the  Victorians'  mania  for  hothouse 
plants  to  decorate  their  parlors  was 
equally  evident  in  their  frequent  use 
of  fabrics  liberally  patterned  with  ex- 
otic ferns  and  palms  in  many  different  hues. 
Likewise  today,  the  growing  interest  in  gar- 
dening and  the  vogue  among  fashionable 
florists  for  flowers  and  plants  showing 
bulbs  and  roots  is  also  reflected  in  contem- 
porary fabrics,  which,  used  like  wallpaper, 
transform  even  the  smallest  room  into  a 
horticulturist's  paradise.  Among  the  best 
are  these  bold  and  unusual  designs. 

Amicia  de  Moubrav 


^ 


14^' 


H        JHr  ^- 

/...    ^ 
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Noinj.  tcc.'.c,  .^9".t,  *:oni  Boossac.  Lett: 
Brunschwig  &  Fils  Fraisiers  fabric. 
Above:  Clarence  House  Vignoble  in 
background,  Camargue  on  cushion. 
Antique  bench  from  Newel  Art 
Galleries.  On  the  wall,  matted  prints 
from  Ursus  Prints;  Ferns  fabric  by  Old 
World  Weavers.  Country  Floors  tiles. 
Center  inset:  Brunschwig  &  Fils 
Anemones.  Top  right  inset:  Boussac's 
Nucleus  fabric.  All  frames  by  J.  Pocker 
&  Son.  Details  page  216. 


Ella  Fitzgerald.  Cardmember  since  1961. 


Membership 
Has  Its  Privileges^ 


Don't  leave  home  without  it" 

Call  1 -SOOTHE  CARD  to  apply. 


SVI 


RE4LESmTK 


Signs  point  to  the  condommiumization  of  Ohel<a  Castle,  Otto  Konn  s  i  9  i  o  estate 


Divide  and  ('onqiier 

Once  considered  white  elephants,  many  great 
houses  are  now  being  converted  into  condoniiniiuns 

the  demand  for  146-room  houses  is,  as 
you  might  suspect,  very  small.  Don- 
ald Trump  probably  wouldn't  be  in- 
terested since  he  and  Ivana  already 
have  a  weekend  getaway  —  Marjorie 
Merriweather  Post's  118-room  Mar-a-Lago 
in  Palm  Beach.  Both  the  sultan  of  Brunei  and 
Sylvester  Stallone  could  most  likely  handle 
the  $52  million  price  tag  such  a  house  carries, 
but  it's  difficult  to  picture  either  of  them  relo- 
cating to  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island. 

So  what's  to  become  of  Oheka  Castle,  ar- 
chitects Delano  &  Aldrich's  behemoth  re- 
treat for  financier  Otto  Kahn  in  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  New  York?  Chances  are  excellent 
that  the  1916  monument  to  capitalism  will 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Stanford  White's 
Patterson/McCormick  Mansion  in  Chicago, 
McKim,  Mead  &  White's  Orchards  in  South- 
ampton, and  any  number  of  other  great 
houses  around  the  country  that  have  been 
carved  up  into  condominiums.  (Gary  Mel- 
ius, the  current  owner  of  Oheka,  embarked 
on  the  condominium-conversion  course  in 
1984  but  changed  his  mind  after  completing  a 
prototype  unit  and  put  the  castle  up  for  sale . ) 
A  popular  variation  on  the  conversion-to- 
condos  theme  is  offered  by  William  K.  Van- 
derbilt  II's  winter 
home  on  Florida's 
Fisher  Island  and  Al- 
fred I.  Du  Pont's  es- 
tate farther  up  the 
coast  in  Jacksonville, 
which  have  been     ^^^^^^^~~ 
called  into  service  as  clubhouses  for  new 
housing  developments.  "Once  a  million- 
aire's opulent  mansion.  .  .today  the  focal 
point  of  your  leisure  hours."  explains  the 
breathless  brochure  for  Rosecliff.  yet  anoth- 
er example  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  New 
York's  Westchester  County. 

Although  there's  something  slightly  un- 
settling about  transforming  financiers'  pala- 
tial estates  into  condos  and  clubhouses, 
-lemolition  is  frequently  the  only  other  alter- 
native for  what  realtors  not  so  affectionateU 


Unsettling  as  if  nidv  be, 
demolition  is  frequently  the 
only  other  altenuitire 


refer  to  as  white  elephants.  In  other  uords. 
preservation  has  its  price. 

Perhaps  no  community  is  more  aware  of 
just  how  high  that  price  can  be  than  Newport. 
Rhode  Island.  The  venerable  summer  reson 
boasts  an  extraordinary  number  of  spraw  ling 
estates  erected  by  generations  of  assorted  ty- 
coons, and  although  most  of  them  are  still 
privately  owned,  many  have  fallen  into  the 
ever-waiting  hands  of  de\  elopers — a  group 
not  generall)  know  n  for  situating  either  ar- 
chitecture or  preser- 


vation high  on  its  list 
of  priorities.  Resi- 
dents still  bristle  over 
the  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter of  Bonniecrest,  for 
example — a  once- 
grand  Tudor  mansion  that  was  converted 
from  single-family  to  multifamily  use  six 
years  ago.  The  conversion  was  so  murder- 
ously executed  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior had  Bonniecrest  removed  from  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
(Among  other  crimes,  the  developer  bull- 
dozed Frederick  Law  Olmsted's  landscaping 
to  make  way  for  three  Mediterranean-style 
villas,  with  a  total  of  4.^  units.) 

Happily  more  recent  estate  conversions 
ha\  e  ei\en  New  porters  less  cause  for  com- 


plaint. Although  the  old  guard  still  grumbles, 
the  transformation  of  the  1927  English  Tudor 
compound  architect  John  Russell  Pope  built 
for  himself  into  ten  "luxury"  condominiums 
IS  perfectly  respectable,  as  is  the  recent  re- 
working of  architect  William  MacKenzie's 
1937  chateau  into  six  residences.  In  the  latter 
instance,  however,  the  developer  should 
leave  well  enough  alone  and  not  construct  the 
two-duplex  building  he  recently  unveiled  for 
the  site. 

Considering  Newport's  luxe  housing 
stock  and  the  exigencies  of  contemporary 
real  estate,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  archi- 
tecture firm  would  rise  to  meet  the  local  de- 
mand for  residential  conversions.  The 
Newport  Collaborative  has  established  itself 
as  just  such  a  fimi  over  the  last  seven  years  by 
specializing  in  what  its  brochure  rather  coyly 
refers  to  as  historic  mediation. 

"We  try  to  go  back  to  the  original  room 
configurations  as  much  as  possible."  reports 
partner  Glenn  Gardiner,  who  adds  that  it  isn't 
always  easy  since  many  of  the  thirty  houses 
he  and  his  partners  have  converted  into  con- 
dominiums had  already  been  hacked  up  into 
apartments  after  the  Depression.  Nonethe- 
less, the  Newport  Collaborative's  portfolio 
includes  a  range  of  notable  successes,  both 
architecturallv  and  commercially — from  ar- 
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Rtl\L  ESTATE 


chitect  Richard  Morris  Hunt's  1864  "cha- 
let" for  a  socialite  who  loved  Switzerland, 
now  a  twelve-unit  condominium,  to  four 
1881  Queen  Anne  cottages,  now  twenty-two 
units  of  charm. 

But  no  matter  how  sensitive  the  conver- 
sion architect  and  how  reasonable  the  devel- 
oper, there  is  still  a  bittersweet  tinge  to  the 
metamorphosis  of  America's  great  houses 
into  condominiums.  One  tends  to  feel  sorry, 
in  a  way,  for  the  late  Philadelphia  art  collec- 
tor Henry  P.  Mcllhenny  whose  great  34- 
room  Rittenhouse  Square  mansion  will  be 
transformed  into  a  dozen  or  so  "mansion- 
ettes . ' '  Perhaps  such  change  signals  the  pass- 
ing of  an  era  more  grand  than  our  own,  the 
dissipation  of  romantic  dreams  that  many 
would  like  to  share. 

But  think  of  it  this  way — now  you  can. 
Charles  Gandee 


Estate  Conversions 

The  Chalet  Newport.  Rhode  Island 
Grand  Victorian  house  built  in  1864  on  a 
4-acre  site  by  architect  Richard  Morris 
Hunt.  Converted  in  1984  into  twelve 
condominiums,  650-1,200  square  feet: 
$2OO,000-$3OO.000.  New  tennis  court  and 


swimming  pool  were  added  to  grounds. 
Chieftains  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Purchased  by  department  store  co-owner 
Isaac  Gimbel  in  1925,  this  1911  estate  is 
slated  to  begin  conversion  into  29  units  in 
August.  The  original  15,000-square-foot 
mansion,  built  in  an  eclectic  style,  and  the 
Shingle-style  bam,  gardener's  cottage,  and 
stable  will  be  converted  into  five  units, 
2,000-9,000  square  feet.  There  are  24  new 
4,200-square-foot  houses  and  a  nature  pre- 
serve planned  for  the  surrounding  96  acres. 
Prices  will  run  upward  of  SI. 5  million. 
Epping  Forest  Jacksonville.  Florida 
Former  estate  of  Alfred  I.  Du  Pont.  Today 
the  1926  15,000-square-foot  Mediterranean- 
style  mansion  built  by  architect  Harold 
Saxelbye  is  the  yacht  club  for  a  58-acre 
community.  Two  mid-rise  buildings  each 
house  sixteen  riverfront  villas,  1,700-3,700 
square  feet:  $265,000-5587.000.  There  are 
also  41  Forest  Homes — freestanding  single- 
family  units,  2,400-3.500  square  feet: 
$315,000-5387,000.  Also  available  are  53 
custom  lots.  Fitness  center,  swimming  pools, 
and  original  2'/:-acre  formal  gardens. 
Orenoque  Stockbridge.  Massachusetts 
A  22-room  Shingle-style  "cottage""  built  in 
1887  on  12  acres.  Bought  from  Boston 
University  in  early  1986  for  5600,000; 
restored  and  subdi\  ided  into  six  units  at  a 


cost  of  51.65  million.  Condominiums  for 
sale.  1.700-2,200  square  feet:  5320.000- 
5350. (XX).  Eight  duplexes  planned. 
Seofair  \ewport.  Rhode  Island 
Replica  of  a  French  chateau  built  in  1937  by 
architect  William  MacKenzie  on  an  isolated 
9-acre  promontop.  overlooking  Narragansett 
Bay.  The  30,000-square-foot  mansion  has 
been  converted  into  five  town  houses, 
2.600-6,000  square  feet:  5900.000-51.75 
million.  One  additional  freestanding  unit 
constructed  from  the  former  stables  and 
garage  should  be  completed  this  summer. 
Seaside  Fisher  Island.  Florida 
William  K.  \'anderbilt  IFs  216-acre  estate  is 
being  converted  into  a  resort  community 
of  L050  new  units.  In  1987  the  1927 
Mediterranean-style  mansion  reopened  as  a 
private  clubhouse,  and  Bayside  Village  (78 
units)  was  completed.  Three  different 
condominium  groupings  will  be  constructed 
in  1988:  35  units  in  Bavside  Village  East, 
2.000-3,000  square  feet:  5435,000-51.8 
million:  52  units  in  Seaside  Village.  850- 
1.700  square  feet:  $250,000-5685.000;  and 
a  20-unit  oceanside  development.  2.500- 
5.500  square  feet:  5795,000-52.4  million. 
Sunnyside  Place  \ewport.  Rhode  Island 
Georgian  brick  manor  house  designed  by 
McKim.  Mead  &  White  in  1885-86. 
Converted  in  mid  1987  into  seven 
condominiums.  1.000-1.600  square  feet: 
5275.000-5300.000.  Communal  gathering 
quaners  include  second-floor  terraced 
outdoor  living  room  with  tlreplace. 
Uihiein  Estate  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 
Jacobean  mansion  built  in  1906  by  architects 
Kirchoff  &  Ross  on  3'/2  acres  overlooking 
Lake  Michigan.  Original  owner's  grandson, 
architect  David  Uihiein.  was  responsible  for 
conversion  of  house  in  late  1985  into  four 
row-house  units  and  of  carriage  house  and 
adjoining  stable  into  two  additional  units; 
condominiums.  1.900-3.600  square  feet: 
5200.000-5300.000.  An  eight-car  parking 
garage  was  added  underneath  the  front  yard. 
The  Waves  \ewport.  Rhode  Island 
.Architect  John  Russell  Pope's  1927  English 
Tudor  mansion  situated  on  a  9-acre 
promonton..  Converted  into  ten  multilevel 
units.  850-2.750  square  feet:  all  sold  in  past 
ten  months  for  5600.000-51  million. 
Undulating  heavy  slate  roof  gave  estate  its 
original  name. 

Whitefield  Southampton.  Long  Island 
A  25.000-square-foot  neo-Colonial  mansion, 
(originally  named  The  Orchards),  started  by 
Mckim.  Mead  &  White  in  1896,  completed 
by  Stanford  WTiite  in  1906.  In  1980  main 
house  was  converted  into  five 
condominiums,  1,700^,500  square  feet: 
5200.000-$375,000.  Developers  also  built 
24  town  houses  in  six  clusters,  2,100-2,600 
square  feet:  $200,000-5300,000  a  unit. 
Adjoining  formal  gardens  have  been 
restored. 
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This  cozy',  country  refiige  from  worldly  cares  is 
wought  to  you  from  the  New  VC'amer  Countn' 
pre  Collection  of  wallcoverings,  fabrics  and 
orders.  What  makes  Country  Lore  so  wonder- 
il  to  look  at.  is  design. . .  what  makes  it  great  to 
ye  with,  is  modem  convenience.  The  19  differ- 
nt  designs  in  up  to  9  color  choices  are  wash- 


able, strippable,  pre-pasted  and  pre-trimmed. 
The  48"  wide  correlated  fabrics  are  printed  on  a 
50/50  blend  of  cotton  and  polyester.  Borders 
are  in  widths  ranging  from  5"  to  10"  deep.  Settle 
in  with  Warner's  Country  Lc:)re,  and  protect 
yourself  from  the  outside  world. 
Tlirough  interior  designers. 


The  Warner  Company  108  S.  De^laines  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60606 
Showroom:  6-134  ITie  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  IL 


Secret  Garden 


(Cuntinued from  page  /4Jj  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles as  well  as  unknown  exotic  delicacies. 
Ships  that  circled  the  earth  to  explore  new 
territories  often  carried  one  or  more  bota- 
nists. They  were  dependent  on  competent 
gardeners  to  develop  their  fragile  cargoes. 

For  five  years,  beginning  in  1673,  La 
Quintinye  was  responsible  for  the  ancient 
kitchen  garden  at  Versailles  built  by  Louis 
XIII  and  for  the  culture  of  orange  trees  in  the 
new  orangery  designed  by  Le  Notre  but  often 
attributed  to  Jules  Hardouin-Mansart,  who 
had  directed  its  construction.  The  kitchen 
garden  was  fast  becoming  inadequate,  un- 
able to  supply  the  increasing  needs  of  the  roy- 
al kitchen.  Louis  XIV,  whose  passion  for 
building  was  reinforced  by  his  pleasure  in 
learning  from  artisans,  collaborated  on  La 
Quintinye's  project  to  create  a  new  garden.  It 
was  to  be  of  geometric  design,  including  a 
round  basin  in  the  large  center  square  which 
sent  a  stream  of  water  a  hundred  feet  into  the 
air  echoing  the  fountains  of  Versailles. 

The  site  chosen  was  less  than  ideal,  a 
swamp  hopelessly  lacking  in  drainage.  La 
Quintinye  protested,  suggesting  another  site, 
but  the  king's  will  prevailed.  Building  the 
garden  was  a  gigantic  task  that  took  five 
years.  Hardouin-Mansart  began  the  walls 
that  enclosed  the  garden  in  1677.  From  July 
to  October  1678,  Swiss  soldiers  loaded  soil 
from  nearby  land  into  lumbering  wagons. 


The  lake  that  was  created — Piece  dEau  Des 
Suisses — took  its  name  from  these  brave  sol- 
diers who  suffered  the  illness  of  the  swamps 
as  they  worked. 

Long  before  the  carts  had  stopped  carry  ing 
the  loads  of  earth,  long  before  Hardouin- 
Mansart  had  completed  the  walls  and  build- 
ings. La  Quintinye  started  to  cultivate  and 
plant  the  soil.  Small  comers  of  vegetables 
and  strawberries  began  to  flourish  near  warm 
walls.  When  the  Potagerdu  Roy  was  finished 
in  November  1683,  its  fame  soon  reached  be- 
yond the  Alps.  In  1685  it  was  visited  by  the 
doge  of  Venice  and  a  year  later  b\  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  king  of  Siam. 

High  terraces  on  all  four  sides  outline  the 
central  square,  creating  walls  for  espaliers 
and  protection  from  the  wind.  These  terraces 
are  wide  enough  to  allow  visitors  to  walk  side 
by  side  and  view  the  garden  from  above.  Two 
wide  paths  run  north  and  south  and  east  and 
west  dividing  the  central  area  into  four  large 
squares  that  are  subdivided  for  late-maturing 
vegetables.  To  the  south  against  the  outer  ter- 
race walls  are  five  small  orchards,  which 
were  once  the  original  " "eleven  rooms."  To 
the  west  beyond  the  outer  terrace  and  at  the 
end  of  the  wide  walk  is  the  royal  gate,  the  en- 
trance used  by  the  king  to  visit  the  garden. 
His  interest  in  the  art  of  pruning  and  the  meth- 
ods of  gardening  often  brought  him  here,  and 
a  strong  feeling  of  friendship  and  respect  was 
shared  by  the  king  and  his  gardener.  In  appre- 
ciation of  La  Quintinye's  exceptional  abili- 
ties, the  king  built  a  house  for  him  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  sarden.  This  house,  still 


there,  is  now  cxrcupied  by  Raymond  Chaux. 
the  director  of  the  horticulture  school. 

Many  lovely  legends  surround  the  life  of 
this  mip^irtant  seventeenth-century  gardener. 
His  simplicity,  charm,  and  knowledge  m- 
spired  confidence  in  others.  In  1677  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  .Academic  Fran^aise, 
where  he  joined  his  friend  Charles  Perrault. 
He  was  also  honored  b\  the  kmg  in  1 687  with 
the  title  directeur  des  jardins  fruitiers  et  po- 
tagers  de  toutes  les  maisons  royales. 

Fate,  however,  allowed  this  pioneer  little 
time  to  enjoy  all  he  had  earned.  His  spirit  and 
health  weakened  by  the  death  of  two  of  his 
sons,  Jean  de  La  Quintinye  died  in  1688  at 
Versailles.  The  king  sent  these  words  to  his 
widow:  ""Madame,  nous  venons  faire  une 
pene  que  nous  ne  pourrons  jamais  reparer" 
l-Madam.  we  have  just  expenenced  a  loss  that 
we  can  never  replace). 

This  is  the  story  of  a  king,  his  gardener, 
and  a  garden  that  has  surv  ived  the  calamities 
of  time  with  the  protection  of  the  French  gov- 
emment  under  the  super\  ision  of  the  Ecole 
Nationale  Superieure  d" Horticulture.  Today 
its  fruit  trees  and  espaliers  are  cultivated  and 
pruned  by  Jacques  Beccaletto.  using  La 
Quintinye's  basic  methods  with  the  help  of 
modem  science  and  his  own  judgment.  And 
Its  fraits  and  vegetables  are  now  sold  in  the 
nearby  markets.  There  is  much  for  a  gardener 
to  learn  from  the  past,  from  the  lives  of  men 
like  Jean  de  La  Quintinye  whose  fascination 
with  gardening  and  knowledge  of  it  is  an  in- 
spiration for  us  today.  A 

Gardening  Editor:  Babs  Simpson 


Grass  Garden 


(Continued from  page  134)  garden  with  seca- 
teurs, cutting  off  seed  heads;  they  stay  on  by 
design,  showing  the  cycle  of  nature. 

At  the  Rosenbergs,  the  landscape  Oehme, 
van  Sweden  consider  their  most  important 
private  project,  ten-foot-tall  clumps  of  giant 
eulalia  grass,  Miscanthus  floridiilus.  echo 
the  rhythm  of  the  huge  native  reeds.  Phrog- 
mites  communis,  that  fill  the  surrounding 
marsh.  Thirteen  other  grasses  create  height  in 
rounded  volumes,  not  thin  verticals,  so  noth- 
ing interferes  with  the  grand  horizontal  of  sky 
and  water.  When  the  English  gardener  Chris- 
topher Lloyd  saw  it.  he  said.  ""They  have 
welcomed  the  dominance  of  the  sea. 

The  self-sufficient  plants  that  honicultur- 
ist  Wolfgang  Oehme  uses  with  grasses  must 
pass  strenuous  tests  of  hiU"diness.  versatility, 
and  four-season  beauty.  Staking,  pruning, 
and  spraying  ;'re  out.  The  Rosenbergs'  gar- 


dening chores  take  about  four  hours  a 
week — ^^just  enough  time  to  work  up  an  appe- 
tite for  a  long  cool  summer  lunch. 

Perennials  are  planted  en  masse:  none  of 
the  old  three-of-this  and  five-of-that  ap- 
proach, it's  more  likely  a  minimum  of  fifty. 
L^ycnder (Lavandula  vera)  luid  \  arrow  (Achil- 
lea fllipendulina  'Parker'),  two  old  soldiers 
from  the  perennial  border,  are  used  as  high 
colorful  ground  covers  instead  of  law  n. 

"".At  first  the  plants  just  knock  you  out." 
says  James  van  Sweden."  But  planting  is 
only  about  twenty  percent  of  what  we  do. 
The  rest  is  what  we  call  the  "hardscape" — 
drainage,  grading,  irrigation,  steps,  sur- 
faces, lighting."  .-X  one-acre  garden  that 
manages  to  squeeze  in.  and  make  beautiful, 
such  traditional  eyesores  as  a  fenced  vegeta- 
ble garden  and  a  swimming  pool  (with  filter) 
is  clearly  a  masterful  design.  So  is  a  terrace 
pert'ect  for  t\\  o  which  is  reali\  big  enough  to 
hold  six  chaise  longues.  a  hundred  people, 
and  Larry  Rivers's  jazz  band. 

""Layering  space  is  the  ke\."  says  van 


Sweden.  "Ifyou  create  scrims  of  plants,  they 
w  ill  contour  space  and  give  it  mystery  with- 
out cutting  it  up. "  He  and  his  partner  believe 
that  working  on  a  large  scale  makes  a  small 
space  look  bigger.  The  miraculous  terrace 
covers  almost  the  same  area  as  the  house. 

Once  the  hardscape  was  complete,  plant- 
ing took  only  one  weekend.  Hundreds  of 
plants  and  a  six-man  crew  arrived.  The  Ro- 
senbergs put  them  up  and  cooked  mighty 
meals.  Oehme  recalls.  "We  planted  till  late 
at  night  because  rain  was  going  to  fall. " 

Then  it  was  all  over.  "It  looked  like  a  pota- 
to field."  van  Sweden  recalls,  "with  little 
green  whiskers."  The  Rosenbergs  were  per- 
fect patrons.  They  did  not  whine  or  blanch; 
they  trusted,  waited,  and  applied  fish  emul- 
sion and  water.  They  had  seen  the  light — the 
New  American  Garden  was  on  its  way,  they 
were  sure.  A  year  later  there  it  was,  waving 
and  rustling,  a  grassy  vision,  a  signed  and 
numbered  original  in  an  entirely  new  series 
of  landscape  art.  A 

Gardening  Editor:  Senga  Mortimer 


Why  we  call  ourselves  Lands'  End, 
Direct  Merchants. 


These  days,  on  top  of  every- 
thing else,  you  don't  need 
the  added  frustrations  you 
often  face  when  you  go  siiopping. 

Threading  your  way  through 
traffic  into  parking  lots,  in  distant 
suburbs.  Shouldering  your  way 
through  crowded  malls  into  stores 
well-stocked  with  goods,  but  staffed 
too  sparingly  to  serve  you  well. 

Lacking  clerks  who  know  the 
stock,  you  paw  over  counters,  and 
shuttle  hangers  back  and  forth 
on  racks. 

Finally,  when  you've  found  what 
you  want,  there's  that  added  wait 
while  a  cashier  communes  with  her 
computer,  recording  everything 
about  the  item  sold  except  that 
you've  been  standing  in  line  waiting 
to  pay  for  it. 

There  has  to  be  a  better  way. 
And  there  is. 

Shop  with  Lands'  End,  Direct 
Merchants. 

We  call  ourselves  direct  mer- 
chants because  we  provide  a  straight 
line  service,  from  us  to  you,  with  no 
middle  men  (or  middle-persons,  if 
you  prefer. )  Our  way  lets  you  shop 
at  leisure  in  your  home.  From  a 
colorful  catalog.  24  hours  a  day, 
365  days  a  year.  By  mail  if  you  like. 
But,  better  still,  by  phone. 

You  pay  no  toll.  No  parking 
fees.  You  bum  no  gas.  You  lose  no 
patience.  And  you  have  direct 
access  to  an  astonishing  array  of 
quality  products,  about  which  we 
give  you  no-nonsense  information, 
and  which  we  offer  at  no-nonsense 
prices. 

We  didn't  originate  this  method 
of  shopping.  But  not  a  day  goes  by 
but  what  we  at  Lands'  End  ponder 
ways  to  re-invent  the  system, 
simplify  it,  refine  it,  or  add  to  it 
when  appropriate. 

We  roam  the  world 
in  your  behalf. 

The  search  for  quality  is  endless  at 
Lands'  End.  And  we  go  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth  in  quest  of  it.  In 
so  doing,  we  practice  a  tough  philos- 
ophy. Simply  stated,  it  goes  like  this: 

First,  quality.  Then,  price.  And 
always,  always  service. 

Once  an  item  seems  right  for 
our  customers,  as  direct  merchants 


we  seek  out  the  prime  quality 
source;  the  one  not  only  best  suited 
to  manufacture  it,  but  the  one  that 
can  make  it  most  efficiently  as  well. 

When  we're  sure  we  can  offer 
you  Lands'  End  quality  at  a 
Lands'  End  price,  we  pass  the  word 
on  to  you  promptly  in  our  catalogs. 
If  we  can't  price  a  quality  item  so  it's 
to  your  advantage  to  buy  it  from  us, 
we  don't  offer  it.  But  we  continue  to 
search  for  a  new  prime  source  of  that 
item.  And  occasionally — as  with  our 
soft  luggage  lines — we  undertake  to 
make  the  items  ourselves. 

Millions  use  us. 
Millions  more  could. 

We  have  served  and  satisfied  mil- 
lions of  customers,  but  there  remain 
millions  more  of  you  who  have  never 
experienced  our  direct  service. 

If  you're  among  the  latter 
group,  why  not  try  us  now?  Let  us 
prove  to  you  that  you  can  tmst 
us,  too. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  a  catalog  by 
retum  mail.  Better  still,  call  us 
right  now  on  our  toll-free  number 
(800-356-4444).  We  have  over  100 
friendly,  well-infomied  operators 
waiting  to 
answer  your  call 
personally, 
24  hours 
a  day. 
They're 
trained  to 
serve  you, 


care,  on  delivery.  Should  an  item 
be  temporarily  out  of  stock,  they'll 
tell  you  and  suggest  an  alternative. 
(Including,  if  need  be,  referring 
you  to  a  respected  competitor. ) 

What  can  you  lose? 

Understand,  we're  not  all  things  to 
all  shoppers.  We  don't  initiate  or 
pursue  fads.  We  don't  start  or  ride 
trends.  We  deal  in  clothing  and 
accessories  that  know  no  time 
or  season. 

And  every  item  we  sell  is 
GUARANTEED.  PERIOD. 
If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied 
with  any  item  you  buy  from  us,  at 
any  time  during  your  use  of  it, 
retum  it  and  we  will  refund  your 
full  purchase  price. 

Call  us  right  now,  and  let  us 
begin  to  serve  you.  From  our  brand- 
new  Catalog,  featuring  pages  of 
solid  values  we  can  ship  to  you 
within  24  hours,  or  we'll  know  the 
reason  why,  and  so  will  you. 

Lands'  End,  Direct  Merchants. 
The  exciting  new  way  to  shop  in 
today's  world. 


and  serve  you  they  do.  With  answers 
to  questions  on  sizes,  styles,  ship- 
ments and  prices.  On  colors,  on 
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Please  send  free  catalog. 

Lands'  End,  Inc.  Dept.  HH-09 
Dodgeville,  WI  53595 


Name. 


Address  _ 
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State. 


.Zip. 


Or  call  Toll-free: 

800-356-4444 


Arrow WOOD 


Thoughtful  Enough  to 

Fluff  Your  Pillow, 

Sophisticated  Enough  to 

Satisfy  Your  Style . 

Escape  the  pressures  of  city  life  without  leaving  the 

comforts  you  love  behind.  Enjoy  a  weekend  vacation  at 

Arrowwood  for  just  the  two  of  you.  Here,  at  our  elegant 

country  resort  just  35  minutes  north  of  Manhattan, 

the  ways  to  unwind  exceed  all  expectations.  Golf, 

indoor/outdoor  tennis,  indoor/outdoor  swimming, 

racquet  sports,  saunas,  steam  rooms,  a  whirlpool  and 

programs  for  fun  and  fitness. 

All  weekend  long  you'll  enjoy  beautiful 

accommodations,  exceptional  dining  and  extraordinary 

services.  Because  hospitality  at  Arrowwood  is  as 

generous  and  natural  as  our  country  club  setting. 

The  Country  Weekend  with  City  Style 

$0 '^OO  per  person,  per  night 
O^      double  occupancy 

Package  includes  deluxe  accommodations  with  full  American 

breakfast  on  Saturday  or  our  famous  Sunday  Brunch. 

Taxes  additional;  rate  subject  to  change.  Arrowwood  is  ten 

niinutes  from  the  Rye  Train  Station,  with  taxi  and  limousine 

service  available.  Call  now  for  reservations:  (914)  939-5500 

or  toll-free  in  New  York  State  (800)  633-6569. 
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The  Gar(l(Mi  l^aire 


(Continued  from  page  130)  to  me.  "Geral- 

dine,  you  have  the  perfect  combination  of 
deep  countn,  and  white  water,  and  we  will 
make  it  uonderful."" 

Jacqueline  de  la  Chaume:  Cecil  Beaton 
may  be  Cecil  Beaton.  But  as  I  always  said. 
he"s  boring  to  sit  next  to.  to  start  with,  and 
then  you  struggle  all  through  a  meal.  Russell 
was  that  wa\ .  too.  Silting  ne.xt  to  Russell  at 
dinner  was  really  boring. 
.\nne  H.  Bass:  He  used  to  love  talking  about 
clothes.  He  did  read  fashion  magazines  and 
kept  up.  I  adore  Ungaro  and  he  really  loved 
him.  too.  Russell  thought  he  was  a  real  artist 
just  for  his  combination  of  patterns  and  col- 
ors. And.  you  know,  in  a  way  fashion  is  simi- 
lar to  gardening.  Russell,  too.  had  this  sort  of 
brilliant  mind  for  textures  and  shapes. 
Curtice  Taylor:  He  was  such  a  snob  and 
such  a  climber.  I  bumped  into  the  man  who 
helped  design  the  new  wing  of  the  Frick 
while  Russell  was  designing  the  garden. 
They  hated  each  other,  just  hated  each  other. 
.And  he  told  me  that  in  the  middle  of  meetings 
Russell  would  have  the  phone  ring  and  he'd 
pick  it  up  and  say.  ""Oh.  Jackie,  so  nice  of 
youtocall."  Or.  ""Oh.  Babe."" 
Jacqueline  de  la  Chaume:  .A.s  much  as  I  ad- 
mired his  capacities  as  a  garden  architect.  I 
thought  he  \\  as  the  most  unpleasant  person  1 
e\er dealt  with. 

Josy  Blair:  .A.fter  all.  he  was  an  artist,  a  ge- 
nius. He  was  a  great  genius,  and  they  are  not 
like  other  people. 

William  Paley:  I  was  sure  he  liked  what  he 
was  doing.  He  got  up  at  six  in  the  morning 
and  got  down  to  work.  A  man  doesn't  do  that 
unless  he  likes  it. 

C.  Z.  Guest:  I  wouldn"t  call  him  fashion- 
able. 1  don't  call  people  like  that  fashionable, 
because  they're  always  in  fashion. 
.■\nne  H.  Bass:  He  apparently  was  once 
shown  a  \ery  large  diamond  by  a  client,  and 
he  was  expected  to  express  great  admiration 
for  it.  But  he  said,  "That  isn't  jewelry,  that's 
mineralogy." 

Patrick  Howe:  He  always  said  that  he  did  not 
have  a  style.  He  liked  to  be  styleless.  The 
way  he  worked  was,  he  went  to  a  site,  and 
each  site  generated  a  different  style  of  gar- 
den. He  was  like  Capability  Brown.  People 
said  that  Brown's  work  would  not  be  recog- 
nized because  it  was  so  based  on  the  site  rath- 
er than  on  his  own  personal  style.  1  think  it  is 
probably  the  same  with  Page. 
Paul  Rudolph:  The  way  he  really  worked 
w  as  not  a  matter  of  draw  ing  at  all,  it  was  a 
matter  of  imagining.  That  is  important  about 
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The  Garden  Page 


him  because — and  this  will  sound  a  little 
strange — you  can't  really  draw  landscape. 
You  can  only  imagine  the  three-dimensional. 
And  I  saw  that's  what  Russell  Page  did.  He 
imagined  first  and  in  the  smallest  detail. 
Rosemary  Verey:  I  said  to  him,  "I  must  put 
another  tree  in  a  certain  part  of  the  garden. 
Where  should  I  put  it?"  And  he  said,  "Well, 
I'll  go  and  stand  where  it  should  go."  He 
stood  there  and  said , ' ' Now  go  and  look  at  me 
from  all  angles." 

Guy  de  Rothschild:  He  wanted  to  be  more  of 
an  architect  than  one  wanted  him  to  be .  When 
I  built  the  house  here,  he  would  have  gladly 
designed  the  house  more  than  the  landscape. 
Count  Brando  Brandolini:  He  did  the 
plans,  then  I  did  the  planting  myself.  He  nev- 
er came  back.  I  don't  think  he  was  very  good 
with  flowers .  He  had  not  a  clue — and  the  col- 
or was  always  awful. 

Marella  Agnelli:  He  had  very  good  taste  in 
colors  and  plants.  A  lot  of  people  are  very 
knowledgeable,  but  when  they  finish,  you 
end  up  not  with  a  very  pretty  place  because 
they  don't  have  good  taste. 
Geraldine  Stutz:  My  first  naive  inexperi- 


enced gardener's  question  to  Russell  was, 
"What  kind  of  flowers  are  you  going  to 
plant?"  He  said  with  infinite  patience.  "My 
dear,  in  the  parlance  of  the  fashion  profes- 
sion, let  me  tell  you  that  tlowers  and  flower- 
ing herbs  are  like  maquillage.  Before  the 
maquillage  comes  the  facelift.  The  bones  of 
the  land  must  be  placed  as  perfectly  as  the 
bones  in  the  face.  Once  the  bones  are  perfect- 
ly placed,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference 
what  maquillage  you  use." 
Anne  H.  Bass:  The  one  thing  he  did  for  us 
that  was  really  a  mistake  was  plant  ever\- 
thing  too  close  together.  I  admonished  hmi 
for  having  done  that  at  one  point,  and  he  said. 
"Well,  you  have  to  understand  that  I  don't 
have  many  years  left,  and  I  want  to  see  an  ef- 
fect right  away."  I  said,  ""What  about  me?" 
And  he  said,  "You  can  just  replant  it." 
Patrick  Bowe:  He  did  an  enormous  lake  for 
the  de  Belders  just  by  walking  out  with  about 
one  or  two  hundred  bamboo  canes.  He 
walked  around  the  outline  of  the  lake  once, 
putting  in  bamboo  canes  as  he  went  along. 
When  he  got  back  to  the  first  bamboo  cane, 
he  said,  "That's  it."  And  he  never  looked  at 
the  lake  again,  nor  did  he  change  one  bamboo 
cane  one  inch  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
Fernanda  Niven:  Russell  Page  and  I  were 
once  having  quite  an  interesting  discussion 


on  plant  matenal  and  the  play  of  te.xture.  1 
asked  him,  "Do  you  like  red?"  Well,  he 
drew  himself  up  to  a  frightening  height,  shot 
me  a  look  that  could  have  frozen  hell,  and 
said  in  the  most  arrogant  tone.  "My  dear, 
you  must  never  ask  a  question  like  that.  What 
do  you  mean  by  red?  Light  red?  Dark  red^" 
Clo'thes':'  Table  linen?  Socks?" 
Oscar  de  la  Renta:  I  became  a  friend  of  Rus- 
sell's before  we  worked  together.  Being  a 
friend  I  finally  thought  to  ask  him.  "T  have 
this  house  in  the  countp.  and  I.  .  .  "XN'e'dhad 
the  house  for  onh  a  \  ear  and  a  half  or  so.  and 
1  wanted  him  to  help  me .  We  set  a  date .  When 
he  arrived.  I  showed  him  around.  I  had  plant- 
ed an  herbaceous  border,  and  as  we  w  alked 
by.  Russell  sort  of  took  a  look  and  said  to  me. 
"What's  that?"  But  the  way  he  said  "What's 
that?"  I  was  embarrassed  and  said.  "I  don"t 
know  e.\actl\ .  The  people  who  sold  me  the 
house  put  that  thing  there,  and  I  haven't  done 
anything  with  it."  We  finally  ended  our  tour, 
and  Russell  says  to  me.  "What  is  it  you  want 
to  do?"  I  said,  "I  would  love  to  have  a  gar- 
den." He  said,  "Well,  a  garden  is  a  room, 
and  to  have  a  room  you  need  walls,  but  you 
have  no  walls,  so  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is 
emphasize  your  view.  As  for  a  garden,  you 
will  never  have  one.  But  I  can  improve  on 
vourview." 
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Buying  a  house  invokes  a  stack  of  applications  that 
seems  tw'o  stories  high.  And  each  application  can  be  more 
difficult  than  the  last. 

After  all  the  time,  trouble  and  moneyyouVe  imested  in 
buying  your  home,  now  its  time  to  appK'  the  finishing  touch 
that'll  protect  it.  Cabot  Stains.  For  o\er  four  generations, 
weVe  been  providing  the  ver\-  finest  e.xterior  stains  you  can 
buy.  That's  why  so  many  leading  architects,  designers  and 


Cabot 
Stains 


builders  choose  Cabot. 

There's  a  Cabot  Stains  product  for  every  wood  surface, 
.^xailable  in  over  90  colors.  Cabot  Stains  are  formulated 
to  proNide  long-lasting  beaut\-  and  protection.  We're  so  sure 
our  protection  is  the  best,  we  guarantee  all  our  penetrating 
stains  against  cracking,  blistering  and  peeling. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  about  Cabot  Stains.  WeVe  saved 
the  best  application  for  last. 
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Anne  H.  Bass:  When  he  started,  he  would 
get  really  impatient.  "No,  not  that  way,"" 
pounding  the  ground.  He  would  treat  the 
workers  almost  as  though  they  were  furni- 
ture, just  screaming  at  them,  gardeners  run- 
ning here  and  there.  He  really  wasn"t  an 
unkind  person,  so  he  would  back  off.  He 
would  be  completely  exhausted  by  about  one 
o'clock,  come  in,  calm  down,  and  have  a 
drink. 

Thomas  Vail:  Russell  Page,  when  1  knew 
him  from  1976  onward,  was  a  completely 
modem  person.  He  knew  that  huge  places, 
with  twenty  gardeners  just  to  change  flowers, 
were  no  more.  So  he  adapted  his  elegant  de- 
signs and  superb  taste  to  the  modern  era. 

He  was  very  funny  about  money.  For  a 
long  time  he  wouldn't  send  you  a  bill.  It  was 
very  strange.  You  would  have  to  press  him  to 
accept  payment  for  things.  Yet  when  he  was 
working  on  the  garden,  he  expected,  if  he 
wanted  to  move  a  hill,  that  you  would  get 
bulldozers  to  do  it. 

Patrick  Bowe:  He  was  interested  in  carrying 
on  the  meaningful  traditions  of  Western  gar- 
den art  into  contemporary  design.  For  exam- 
ple, the  PepsiCo  scheme  is  a  contemporary 
reinterpretation  of  the  principles  of  the  eigh- 
teenth-century landscape  of  Stourhead  in  En- 
gland. There  is  a  famous  view  at  Stourhead 


from  the  Grotto,  the  circular  window  looking 
over  the  water,  the  window  framing  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  temple  on  the  other  side.  This  is 
exactly  parallel  to  PepsiCo,  where  you  look 
through  a  large  circular  hole  in  the  Henry 
Moore  sculpture  and  see  a  Calder  reflected 
on  the  other  side. 

Donald  Kendall:  1  met  Russell  down  in 
Chile,  and  we  established  a  wonderful  rela- 
tionship there.  I  invited  him  up  to  our  home 
and  then  showed  him  PepsiCo.  He  lived  at 
our  house  for  quite  a  while.  It  was  a  very  per- 
sonal thing  between  the  two  of  us,  and  that's 
why  he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  here. 
It  wasn't  just  the  garden.  Russell  was  so  hap- 
py here,  and  everybody  treated  him  so  well. 
He  was  treated  like  a  king  because  they  all 
thought  he  was  one. 

Everett  Fahy:  1  remember  that  before  I  met 
Russell,  I  spoke  to  Babe  Paley,  and  she  was 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  things  he  had 
done.  But  then  she  called  back  later  and  said, 
"If  you  get  him  to  do  this  work,  you'll  never 
get  him  out  of  your  hair.  You'll  have  him  on 
your  back ."  And  it  was  true . 
Thomas  Vail:  His  own  establishment  was 
zero.  I  mean,  he  did  not  live  in  any  grand 
place  or  have  a  fancy  apartment  or  a  flat  or  a 
house  or  anything.  I  don't  think  he  ever  had  a 
garden  of  his  own. 


Curtice  Taylor:  He'd  be  driving  along  some 
lane  in  England  and  say  with  trepidation,  "I 
did  a  garden  here  2.'>  years  ago,  and  do  I  dare 
look?"  Then  he'd  drive  down  the  lane  and 
push  back  the  hedge  and  there 'd  be  this  mess. 
He'd  say,  "There's  another  one  gone."  He 
said  it  was  often  so  depressing  because  you 
work  so  hard  and  then  the  property  gets  sold. 
Marina  Schinz:  Russell  was  a  truly  exotic 
person — almost  as  if  he  were  from  another 
planet.  There  was  something  mysterious 
about  him,  always  vanishing  or  appearing 
unpredictably,  whether  he  came  from  next 
door  or  from  a  remote  comer  of  the  world. 
His  choice  of  a  rosemary  bush  as  a  tombstone 
was  true  to  form  and  very  touching.  I  think 
the  knowledge  that  two  harsh  winters  were  to 
follow  his  death  would  not  have  altered  his 
choice.  His  devotion  to  nature  was  absolute. 
Hubert  Faure:  I  had  the  feeling  he  would 
not  like  to  have  anything  written  about 
him.  * 
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in  die  Nick  of  Time 


(Continued from  page  186)  arms  of  the  chan- 
delier. Walls  are  covered  with  distressed  mir- 
ror. It's  an  octagonal  room  in  the  center  of  the 
flat  with  no  daylight.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
like  a  late-evening  summer  sky,  and  the 
clock  is  stalled  at  4:55. 

Nicky  explains  the  useless  clock. 
"When  I  bought  the  clock,  it  was  stopped 
at  that  time.  Then  I  realized,  my  God,  my 
clock  stopped  at  the  time  the  mob  stormed 


Versailles.  I  must  leave  it  like  that."' 

He's  taken  poetic  license  with  history  in 
other  rooms,  too.  A  room  in  the  palace  of 
Pavlovsk  inspired  his  drawing  room  of  milk- 
glass  walls,  brpnze  fittings,  and  mauve  furni- 
ture. An  eternal  flame  in  a  steel  urn  bums  in 
the  fireplace.  In  his  bedroom,  he  has  tapped 
his  own  family  history.  The  walls  are  painted 
to  look  like  strata  of  fossilized  rocks  to  evoke 
the  seventeenth-centun.  paneling  of  his  fa- 
ther's country-house  bedroom.  Over  the  bed 
is  the  only  recognizable  scene,  a  ghostly  vi- 
sion of  Nicky's  house  in  Hampshire. 

Haslam  was  bom  in  Buckinghamshire  in 


Legacy  of  Excellence. 


Ornate  flooring  handcrafted  by 
skilled  artisans  from  fine  hard- 
woods fou'id  in  the  forests  of 
continental  Europe  distinguished 
palaces  like  Neuschwanstein  in 
Bavaria. 


The  legacy  lives  on  today  in  floor- 
ing created  by  the  craftsmen  at 
Kentucky  Wood  Floors.  For  our 
full-color  brochure,  send  $2.00 
to:  P.O.  Box  33276.  Louisville, 
KY  40232. 


Kentucl^^ 
^A6ocFloo^s. 


1939.  HiN  mother,  a  goddaughter  of  Queen 
Victoria,  was  for  a  time  Fanny  Brice's  secre- 
tar\ :  his  father  was  a  diplomat.  Nanc\  Mit- 
ford.  a  famiK  friend,  was  in  and  out  of  the 
house,  and  he  called  her  .A.unt  Nancy.  .■Xt 
Eton  he  decked  out  his  room  with  leopard- 
pattemed  curtains  with  pelmets  of  cut-paper 
ostrich  feathers  and  a  carpet  of  faux  grass. 

In  1 96 1  he  mo\  ed  to  New  '^'ork  and  w  as 
given  a  job  in  the  art  department  at  Vogue. 
■"When  he  came  to  me  with  a  photograph  of 
the  Beatles — the  discover^'  of  the  century — 
u  horn  no  one  had  ever  heard  of.  that  estab- 
lished him  forme."  says  Diana  Vreeland.  In 
1973.  after  w  orking  as  an  art  director,  a  cow- 
bo\  in  .\rizona.  and  a  photographer  in  Holly- 
u  ood .  .Nick\  returned  to  London  to  become  a 
decorator.  Lord  Hesketh  was  his  first  client. 

Nicky  Haslam  is  not  a  middle-pather.  He 
loves  the  mixture  of  very  cheap  and  ver\  ex- 
pensive. "My  curtains  are  often  made  of  the 
cheapest  possible  stuff  but.  mind  you.  exqui- 
sitely made.  .A,nd  then  I  mix  in  mar\elous 
fabrics,  for  instance,  gilt  and  purple  metal 
fringe  or  eighteenth-century  toile.  * ' 

More  to  the  point,  he  loves  things  that  look 
rare  but  not  necessarily  expensive.  "Rarity  is 
even. thing.  Rarity  is  the  clue  to  life.  Now 
we're  talking  basics.  As  the  world  becomes 
more  and  more  the  same,  rarity  is  the  only  in- 
teresting thing.  Having  a  different  approach. 
One  of  a  kind.  Ore\en  one  of  a  group." 

One  of  a  group?  "Royalty  is  rarity.  There 
aren't  many  of  them,  so  I  find  them  an  inter- 
esting group."  says  Nicky,  who  is  preparing 
a  book  on  royal  decoration. 

Has  he  done  any  w  ork  for  Prince  Charles? 

"No.  but  he's  done  work  for  me,"  jokes 
Nicky,  referring  to  the  drawing  by  Prince 
Charles  he  keeps  framed  by  his  bed. 

If  rarity  is  the  clue  to  life,  unsterility  is  the 
key  to  Nicky  Haslam's  design.  "The  other 
day  I  got  a  set  of  furniture  that  had  calico  cov- 
ers. 1  took  a  Pentel  and  drew^  zebra  skin  onto 
it.  I  love  that  kind  of  instant  thing."  Unsteril- 
ity also  includes  rolled-up  sheets  of  cartridge 
paper  tied  up  with  nothing-colored  ribbon 
chucked  in  a  basket  or  covering  all  the  books 
in  your  librar>  w  ith  one-color  paper — white 
or  beige — like  the  Strahov  Library  in  Prague. 

Clients  won't  get  the  run  of  the  mill  with 
Nicky  Haslam.  "I  loathe  greenery^  indoors — 
anything  like  a  ficus  or  rubber  plants  or  fems. 
Greenery  is  made  for  conservatories  or  out- 
of-doors."  says  Nicky.  He  also  hates  the 
technical:  light  dimmers  and  televisions  that 
come  up  out  of  coffee  tables,  whirl  away, 
tum  into  VCRs.  and  make  a  cup  of  decaf — 
"that's  a  very  passe  form  of  decorating" — 
bui  he  thinks  some  appliances  should  be 
seen.  "There's  nothing  wrong  with  a  televi- 
sion set.  They're  so  well  designed  now 


'he  finest  solid  pewter  Collection  of  Civil  War  figurines  ever  produced 


In  commemoration  of  this  tumultuous  period  of  the  Nation's  history, 
Classic  Collections  have  produced  "Blues  and  Grays"  a  magnificent 
action  packed  Collection  often  Civil  War  pewter  figurines  which 
salutes  -  with  respect  and  in  loving  memory  -  our  ancestral  heroes 
who  gave  so  much  to  ensure  that  every  American  would  become  a 
free  citizen  of  the  world's  greatest  and  most  powerful  democracy. 
The  "Blues  and  Grays"  Collection  consists  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
with  four  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  and  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
with  four  servicemen  of  the  Union.  Each  figurine  stands  4V4"  tall 
and  is  cast  in  pewter,  skilfully  finished  and  antiqued  by  hand  - 
old-fashioned  craftsmanship  emphasizing  the  detaUed  perfection. 
The  brilliant  realism  of  each  of  the  pieces  pays  tribute  to  Englishman, 
Ronald  Cameron,  who,  for  many  years,  has  been  recognised  as  one 
of  the  world's  leading  sculptors  of  military  figurines. 


The  "Blues  and  Grays"  CoUection  assembles  on  a  unique  turntable 
display  unit  with  a  polished  wooden  base  and  a  rotating  deck  covered 
in  rich  red  velvet.  The  turntable,  15"  in  diameter,  provides  a  beautiful 
focal  point.  Available  only  direct  from  Classic  Collections,  it  will  be 
sent  to  you  FREE,  along  with  your  third  piece  or  as  part  of  the 
complete  Collection  should  you  decide  to  purchase  the  entire  set. 

To  acquire  the  Collection,  please  mail  the  Subscription  Application. 
The  demand  for  "Blues  and  Grays"  will  be  exceptionally  high.  All 
orders  will  be  fulfilled  in  strict  rotation  so  please  send  your 
Subscription  Application  without  delay. 

I  SUBSCRIPTION  APPLICATION  | 

Post  to:  Classic  Collections  of  Delaware  Ltd.,  Suite  1, 5615  Silver  Ridge  Drive,  I 

Stone  Mountain,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30087.  I 


please  mark  box 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  "Blues  and  Grays'.' 

D I  wish  to  purchase  one  figurine  per  month  at  $70.00 

D 1  wish  to  purchase  one  every  other  month  but  be  billed  $35.00  each  month 

D I  wish  to  purchase  the  entire  CoUection  outright  at  $700.00 

If  you  wish  to  pay  by  Visa,  or  MasterCard,  please  state  your  number  and  expiry  date. 

Prices  are  guaranteed  for  the  entire  Collection.  1  understand  that  as  soon  as  my  first  piece 
is  shipped  I  will  be  billed.  As  a  subscriber,  I  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  my  unique 
turntable  display  unit  with  my  third  figurine. 


Signature 

Mr/Mrs/Miss . 


Address 

City/State Zip 

•Plus  $5  per  sculpture  for  shipping  and  handling.  State  Sales  Tax  will  be  billed  if 
applicable. 
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!i^  the  Nick  of  Time 


they're  not  worth  hiding.""  And  he  loves  tele- 
phones. ■■It"s  not  exposed  steel  girders  and 
brick,  wails  that  make  rooms  look  up-to-date. 
It's  telephones  and  televisions  and  real-life 
objects.  The  objects  that  were  made  for  Ma- 
rie Antoinette  or  Madam  Du  Barry  were  the 


latest  things.  One  must  have  the  newest 
things  knocking  around  to  make  the  whole 
thing  sing.  Lady  Juliet  Duff  always  said.  ".A 
perfect  room  has  to  contain  something  ugly, 
something  pink,  and  something  modem." 

Pink,  yes,  and  mauve.  "Not  orchid. 
Mauve  mauve.  I  just  think  it"s  the  most  won- 
derful range  of  color.  It  goes  from  monkey 
brown  to  lilac.  It's  very  underplayed.""  But 
not  orange.  "Orange  is  common.  Of  course. 


one  says  these  things  are  common,  but  sud- 
denly they  can  be  rather  wonderful,  verv  un- 
expected. Remember  that  ravishing  orangy 
velvet  boudoir  that  belonged  to  the  Duchess 
of  Windsor?  Soo-o-o  beautiful . " " 

Nicky  Haslam  has  never  used  orange.  But 
perhaps  he  uill  in  New  York.  Move  o\er 
shiny  chintzes,  tlcus  trees,  and  Jerry  Zipkin. 
Think  mauve  and.  who  knows,  even  orange. 
Nickv  Haslam's  comina  to  town.  A 


Salad,  the  Silent  Killer 


(Continued from  pa^e  /  72  j  So  much  for  the 
benignity  of  the  plant  kingdom.  Generally 
speaking,  there  are  four  categories  of  chemi- 
cal weaponry  that  salad  deploys  against  its 
human  predators:  nutrition  blockers,  toxins, 
mutagens  (which  alter  genetic  material),  and 
carcinogens.  Nutrition  blockers  are  the  most 
delicious  of  the  four,  morally  delicious  that 
is.  because  they  rob  the  salad  fanatics  of  the 
one  excuse  for  their  obsessive  behavior — 
that  salad  is  good  for  you.  Nutrition  blockers 
are  chemicals  that  bind  with  some  desirable 
vitamin  or  mineral  and  prevent  your  intes- 
tines from  absorbing  it.  My  favorite  is  the  ox- 
alic acid  in  raw  spinach,  a  vegetable  exalted 
for  its  high  content  of  calcium  and  iron.  Ox- 
alic acid,  it  seems,  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
plex with  calcium  and  iron  and  blocks  their 
absorption. 

Raw  red  cabbage,  brussels  sprouts,  and 
beets  contain  an  antivitamin  that  binds  with 
the  B  vitamin  thiamine  and  stops  its  absorp- 
tion. Various  antithiamine  factors  are  also 
found  in  mustard  seeds,  some  berries,  cot- 
tonseed (the  oil  of  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
cheaper  salad  dressings),  and  some  ferns 
(fiddlehead  fans  take  note).  The  raw  egg  in  a 
Caesar"s  salad  contains  avidin.  which  binds 
up  the  B  vitamin  called  biotin  in  much  the 
same  way. 

One  of  the  most  offensive  phrases  used  by 
nutrition  buffs  is  "empty  calories.'"  applied 
to  such  culinary  triumphs  as  the  frozen  Milky 
Way  bar.  1,  for  one.  would  rather  eat  an  emp- 
ty calorie  than  a  toxic  one.  And  what  could  be 
emptier  than  a  bowl  of  blocked,  raw  spinach 
or  cabbage? 

As  you  might  expect,  vegetables  that 
would  otherwise  be  alluring  as  rich  sources 
of  protein  or  starch  may  be  equally  rich  in 
chemicals  that  make  the  protein  or  starch  in- 
digestible. Protease  inhibitors  in  raw  turnips, 
rutabaga,  chickpeas,  bamboo  sprouts,  ca- 
shews, peanuts,  and  most  beans  counteract 
the  enzymes  in  our  bodies  that  digest  protein . 
in  a  similar  fashion,  amvlase  inhibitors  in 


raw  red  kidney  beans  and  navy  beans  render 
their  carbohydrate  content  unusable. 

The  keen  reader  will  notice  that  each  of 
these  salad  ingredients  act  as  antinutrients 
only  in  their  raw  state.  Like  some  of  the  tox- 
ins we'll  come  to  later,  antinutrients  are  de- 
stroyed by  proper  cooking.  Boiling  water 
dissolves  or  dilutes  some  of  them;  high  heat 
denatures  or  oxidizes  others.  It  is  important 
to  know  the  right  method,  temperature,  and 
cooking  time  for  each  toxic  vegetable.  Con- 
sult your  old  w  ives"  tales  for  further  instruc- 
tions. 

This  year  we  celebrate  the  forty  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  the  miracle  of  cooking. 
Current  anthropological  thought  suggests 
that  modem  Homo  sapiens  rapidly  displaced 
the  Neanderthal  race  in  Europe  because 
erect,  modem  Homo  sapiens  could  cook  and 
Neanderthals  could  not.  These  Homo  sapi- 
ens were  able  to  gain  a  rich  supply  of  protein 
by  disabling  the  nutrition  blockers  and  many 
of  the  toxins  in  raw  vegetables  and  thus 
achieve  a  crucial  ad\antage  in  the  battle  for 
survival.  The  way  I  see  it.  Neanderthals, 
with  their  tlat  receding  foreheads  and  bad 
posture,  continued  to  eat  salad  and  cruJiiv 
until  they  died  out.  which  is  why  we  call  them 
Neanderthals,  which  means  a  crude  and  stu- 
pid person,  and  also  why  we  use  the  temi  for 
people  who  still  eat  the  way  Neanderthals 
did.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  preferred 
Thousand  Island  or  Green  Goddess,  but  then 
again,  anthropology  is  not  my  field. 

Much  more  sinister  than  the  vitamin  and 
mineral  blockers  in  raw  vegetables,  which 
after  all  merely  fool  certain  people  who  be- 
lieve that  salad  is  good  for  them,  are  the  tox- 
ins, which  can  make  them  \er\  ill.  Some  of 
these  are  destro_\ed  by  cookmg  and  some  are 
not.  .As  you  would  expect,  vegetables  that 
have  been  bruised  or  attacked  b\  mold  or  fun- 
gus manufacture  these  poisons  many  times 
more  enthusiastically  than  healthy  ones. 

The  earliest  description  of  poisoning  by 
lima  bean  is  from  Mauritius  in  1884.  Lima 
and  other  broad  beans  contain  high  concen- 
trations of  cyanogens,  and  poisoning  by  them 
is  just  like  the  cyanide  poisoning  in  those 
death-rou-on-.Alcatraz  mo\ies.  Cvanoaens 


are  also  found  in  unripe  millet:  young  bam- 
boo shoots:  and  cassava  (see  also  manioc, 
tapioca,  and  so  forth),  the  starchy  root  that 
supplies  ten  percent  of  the  world's  caloric  re- 
quirements and  still  tums  up  in  the  Nigerian 
newspapers  as  a  cause  of  death.  Cassava  is 
unlikely  to  turn  up  in  your  salad,  but  imma- 
ture bamboo  shoots  probably  will.  Both  must 
be  carefully  peeled,  washed  in  running  (not 
still)  water,  and  boiled  without  a  lid  to  pre- 
vent the  cyanide  from  condensing  back  into 
the  pot. 

One  reason  to  voyage  to  France  and  Italy  is 
that  they  don't  force  salad  on  you  with  the 
napkins,  the  silverware,  and  the  incantation. 
"French.  Italian,  or  oil  and  vinegar?"  When 
you  request  a  salad,  it  is  not  thrown  together 
by  the  dishw  asher  betw  een  his  more  demand- 
ing tasks.  It  is  treated  as  food,  not  fodder.  It 
has  been  thoughtfully  composed,  animated 
w  ith  duck  or  smoked  fish  or  foie  gras.  and  of- 
ten served  as  a  first  course.  Consequently,  it 
does  not  delay  dessert.  On  the  other  hand. 
France  and  ItaK  are  the  source  of  the  current 
culinary  love  affair  with  foods  like  fava 
beans,  plantains,  and  chickpeas — all  native 
to  exotic  lands  where  life  after  forty  is  not  an 
everyday  thing. 

Favism  is  a  disease  named  after  the  fava 
bean,  or  vice  versa.  This  darling  of  the  nou- 
velle  cuisine  may  well  turn  up  raw  in  your 
salad.  Mild  cases  of  favism  result  in  fatigue 
and  nausea,  acute  cases  in  jaundice.  The 
mathematician  and  cult  figure  Pythagoras, 
who  was  nobody's  fool,  forbade  his  follow- 
ers to  eat  fava  beans.  The  Iranians  never  lis- 
tened to  him,  and  a  recent  survey  of  579  cases 
of  favism  there  blamed  the  broad  bean  for  all 
but  four.  The  good  news  is  that  favism  seems 
to  attack  mainly  people  who  have  something 
called  G6PD  genetic  deficiency.  The  bad 
news  is  that  G6PD  deficiency  shows  up  in 
100  million  people  of  all  races  worldwide. 

Both  the  ancient  Hindus  and  Hippocrates 
warned  that  chickpeas  could  cause  lathy- 
rism — neurological  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord 
which  result  in  paralysis  of  the  legs.  The  sale 
of  chickpeas  is  illegal  in  many  states  in  India, 
where  they  would  otherwise  dominate  the 
diet  of  the  poor,  who  make  chapati  out  of 
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chickpea  flour.  If  you  soak  chickpeas  over- 
night or  cook  them  in  an  excess  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, they  will  not  give  you  lathyrism.  But 
don't  try  to  make  chapati  this  way. 

As  for  plantains,  eat  them  in  moderation. 
Africans  who  ignore  this  injunction  ingest 
too  much  serotonin  and  end  up  with  carcinoid 
heart  disease,  apparently  whether  they  cook 
their  plantains  or  not. 

Nor  will  cooking  protect  you  if  you  make 
your  potato  salad  with  green  immature  pota- 
toes, which  contain  lethal  amounts  of  sola- 
nine  in  their  sprouts  and  skin.  Undercooked 
kidney  beans  in  those  popular  al  dente 
mixed-bean  salads  contain  hemagglutinins, 
which  make  your  red  blood  cells  stick  togeth- 
er and  account  for  poor  growth  among  chil- 
dren in  parts  of  Africa.  Monkeys  placed  on  a 
diet  of  alfalfa  sprouts,  develop  lupuslike 
symptoms.  Soybean  sprouts  and  yams  are 
high  in  estrogenic  factors,  which  can  wreak 
havoc  with  a  woman's  homiones  if  she  con- 
sumes too  much  of  them  or  if  the  plants  have 
been  attacked  by  mold. 

The  list  is  endless.  But  the  government  vir- 
tually ignores  these  and  other  natural  poisons 
in  your  salad  bowl  while  worrying  itself  to 
death  about  artificial  food  additives  and  in- 
dustrial pollutants.  Unmasking  this  double 
standard — particularly  concerning  carcino- 


gens and  mutagens — has  become  something 
of  a  mission  for  Professor  Bruce  Ames, 
chairman  of  the  biochemistry  department  at 
Berkeley.  Ames  likes  to  compare  the  carci- 
nogenic hazard  in  an  average  serving  of  ev- 
eryday food  to  the  carcinogens  in  the  most 
polluted  well  water  in  Silicon  Valley  in  Cali- 
fornia, condemned  by  the  state  Department 
of  Health  Services  as  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. Anatoxin,  for  example,  is  among 
the  most  potent  carcinogens  known  and  is 
present  in  mold-contaminated  grain  and 
nuts,  like  those  peanuts  you  sprinkle  on  your 
salad  or  enjoy  in  peanut  butter.  The  FDA  per- 
mits so  much  anatoxin  in  food  that  the  peanut 
butter  in  your  sandwich  can  be  75  times  more 
hazardous  than  a  liter  of  contaminated  Sili- 
con Valley  water,  the  amount  you  would 
drink  in  a  day  if  they  let  you. 

Almost  as  hazardous  is  one  raw  mushroom 
or  the  amount  of  basil  in  a  dollop  of  pesto 
sauce.  Safrole,  a  compound  related  to  estra- 
gole,  is  the  reason  that  natural  root  beer  is 
now  banned.  Much  worse  than  Silicon  Val- 
ley water  and  almost  as  bad  as  basil  is  the  dai- 
ly spoonful  of  brown  mustard  in  your  piquant 
salad  dressing.  The  psoralens  in  moldy  cel- 
ery regularly  cause  dermatitis  among  super- 
market checkers.  Healthy  celery  in  your 
salad  does  no  harm,  but  can  you  be  absolute- 


ly sure  your  celery  is  healthy?  Some  investi- 
gators warn  that  psoralens  are  so  carcino- 
genic that  "unnecessary  exposures  should  be 
avoided." 

I  should  mention  that  Professor  Ames  him- 
self seems  to  have  nothing  personal  against 
salad.  (He  even  speculates  on  the  anticarcin- 
ogenic  potential  of  some  vegetables.)  But 
great  minds  sometimes  fail  to  .see  the  full  im- 
plication of  their  own  work.  This  task  falls 
upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  follow. 

Salad  fanatics  may  notice  that  I  have  pre- 
sented no  evidence  against  raw  zucchini .  The 
reason  is  that  I  found  none.  Mother  Nature 
could  never  have  foreseen  that  zucchini — 
which  has  no  taste  and  less  nutritive  value — 
would  be  used  as  a  food  by  modem  Homo  sa- 
piens. Then  again,  should  we  regard  those 
who  eat  raw  zucchini  as  modem  Homo  sapi- 
ens? 

And  what  about  raw  fmit?  Unlike  the  anti- 
social vegetable,  fmit  is  gregarious  and  loves 
to  be  eaten  and  have  its  seeds  widely  dis- 
persed. That's  why  many  types  of  ripe  fmit 
generate  chemicals  to  entice  animals  rather 
than  injure  them.  Ripe  sweet  juicy  fmit  was 
designed  to  give  ceaseless  pleasure  to  man 
and  beast  alike,  even  to  Neanderthals  and 
their  modem  cousins.  And  you  never  have  to 
boil  it  into  submission.  A 


The  only  garage  door  warranted 
to  last  as  long  as  you  ownyour  home. 


Some  garage  doors  come  with  a  one-year 
warranty.  Some  with  one  that's  a  bit  longer 

But  only  Raynor  Decade  Garage  Doors  are 
backed  by  a  warranty  that^  good  for  as  long  as 
you  own  your  home.  That's  because  they  look 
like  wood.  But  they're  made  of  steel.  So  they 


won't  waip,  crack,  split  or  deteriorate  due  to 
rust.  For  fi'ee  catalog  or  more  information,  call 
1-800-545-0455.  Or  look  in  the  Yellow  Pages 
under  "Doors." 

Warratily  applies  to  door  seclions,  not  hardware.  See  Raynor  disLributor  for  detail.s 
of  limit»'d  warraiitv. 
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COViR 

Ralph  Lauren  cashmere  sweater,  at  Polo/Ralph 
Lauren,  NYC,  S496,  and  as  a  set  with  pink  satin 
pants  (not  shown),  $1 ,098,  at  Polo/Ralph  Lauren, 
NYC,  Beverly  Hills,  Georgetown;  all  Blooming- 
dole's  stores.  Eric  Javits  natural  straw  hat,  $1 00,  at 
Moda  Sport,  Los  Angeles;  24  Collection,  Miami; 
all  Neiman  Marcus  stores;  Henri  Bendel,  NYC;  all 
Bloomingdale's  stores. 
CHAIR  OF  THE  MONTH 

Page  25  Bugatti  chair,  $8,800,  to  the  trade  at  Sten- 
dig  International,  NYC  (212)  838-6050. 
STYLE 

Page  88  Westgate's  Innsbruck  fabric,  54"  wide, 
$54.50  yard,  to  the  trade  at  Westgate,  Grand  Prai- 
rie, Atlanta,  Dallas,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel, 
Phoenix,  Son  Francisco,  Washington,  DC;  Studio 
III,  Boston;  De  Aurora,  Chicago,  Harkema-Wil- 
son,  Cincinnati,  Troy;  Chuck  Wells  Associates, 
Denver;  Gordon  Maxwell,  Minneapolis;  D  &  E 
Showroom,  Philadelphia;  Designers'  Resource, 
Portland;  Sewell  &  Co.,  San  Diego;  Designer's 
Choice  Northwest,  Seattle.  Jeu  de  Cartes  fabric, 
51"  wide,  $108  yard,  by  Clarence  House,  to  the 
trade  at  Clarence  House,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
Miami,  Philadelphia,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Se- 
attle, Troy.  Casablanca  fabric,  55"  wide,  $42  yard, 
by  Roger  Arlington,  to  the  trade  at  Roger  Arling- 
ton, NYC;  Jerry  Pair  Associates,  Atlanta,  Miami; 
Devon  Service,  Boston;  Hinson,  Chicago;  Walter 
Lee  Culp,  Dallas,  Houston;  Kneedler-Fauchere, 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Son  Francisco;  Duncan  & 
Huggins,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  DC;  Wayne 


Martin,  Portland;  McQuiston-Riggs,  Seattle. 
Homage  d  Picasso,  54"  wide,  $148.50  yard,  and 
Giacometti  Zoo,  54"  wide,  $30  yard,  fabrics  by 
Clarence  House  (see  above).  Mono  Lisa  clock, 
$200,  at  Gallery  91-,  NYC  (212)  966-3722.  Susan 
Seaberry  chair,  $2,200,  at  Taylor/Gretzer  Gal- 
lery, Los  Angeles;  La  Maison  a  Soleil,  Palm  Beach; 
and  to  the  trade  at  Kipp  Collection,  Los  Angeles; 
Lawrence-Green,  San  Francisco;  John  Edward 
Hughes,  Dallas;  Roz-Mallin,  Troy.  90  Mel  Shawl 
screen,  $2,600,  in  the  Gallery  at  Workbench,  NYC 
(212)  532-7900.  Fiam  screen,  $5,240,  to  the  trade 
at  the  Pace  Collection,  NYC,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Dallas,  Dania,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Fornosetti  screen,  $7,850,  at  Paul  Smith, 
NYC  (212)  627-9770.  Roffy  screen,  $995,  to  the 
trade  at  Grange  Furniture,  NYC,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  San  Francisco,  Wash- 
ington, DC;  Casa  Isabella,  Columbus;  Algebra, 
Philadelphia;  Department  of  the  Interior,  Pitts- 
burgh; Mossa  Center,  St.  Louis.  Liaigre  screen, 
$4,160,  to  the  trade  at  Interna  Designs,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  NYC  (800)  INTERNA.  Babette  Hol- 
land screen,  $750,  to  the  trade  at  Furniture  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  NYC  (212)  929-6023.  Hockney 
screen,  $200,000,  at  Tyler  Graphics,  Mount  Kisco 
(91 4)  241  -2707.  92  Antique  globe  sold  as  a  pair, 
$30,000,  at  E.  Forbes  Smiley  III,  NYC  (212)  371- 
0054.  Anthony  Ames  rug,  to  the  trade  at  V'Soske, 
NYC,  Son  Francisco.  Dan  Friedman  table,  $2,500, 
to  the  trade  at  Art  et  Industrie,  NYC  (212)  431- 
1661.  Tire  napkin  ring,  $8,  highway  tablecloth, 
$80,  map  napkin,  $12,  by  Zelda  Lmnon  for  Cha- 
teau X  at  Barneys  New  York;  Giles  &  Lewis,  NYC; 
Zero  Minus  Plus,  Santa  Monica.  Eat  place  mat, 
$35,  by  Mike  Jones  for  Chateau  X,  at  Clodagh 
Ross  &  Williams,  NYC;  Giles  &  Lewis,  NYC;  Ele- 
ments, Chicago;  Wilder  Place,  Los  Angeles.  Rich- 
ard Meier  rug,  to  the  trade  at  V'Soske  (see  above). 


TALLEYSHEET 

PagelOO  Ai'ique  birdcage  from  the  Willow  Tree, 
Polm  Beach  (305)  655-0504.  Picnic  basket,  $80, 
brown  majolica  cheese  keep,  blue  maiolica 
cheese  keep,  from  Barneys  New  York  (212)  929- 
9000.  Wicker  sewing  stand,  $495,  mciolico  rope 
pitcher,  S500,  majolica  cat  pitcher,  $595,  from  the 
Willow  Tree  (see  above).  Moss-covered  wheel- 
barrow, $75,  Breakers  Flower  Shop,  Polm  Beach 
(305)  833-3026.  Watering  can,  $200,  Chanel  bag, 
$450,  menu  cards,  $1 .50,  white- lace  place  mat,  $6, 
Patrick  Frey  Chinese  print  tablecloth,  $313,  red- 
and-white  plaid  napkin,  $5,  from  Barneys  New 
York  (see  above).  Picnic  basket,  $990,  at  T.  Antho- 
ny, NYC  (212)  750-9797.  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Col- 
lection blanket,  $1 30,  at  Polo/Ralph  Lauren,  NYC, 
Beverly  Hills,  Dallas,  Denver,  Polm  Beach.  104 
Ralph  Lauren  chair  (with  basic  cotton  fabric), 
SI  ,488,  at  Polo,  Ralph  Lauren  (see  above). 
HGVIEW 

Page  107  Natural  straw  hat  with  pink  roses,  $525, 
red.'pink  with  ric-roc,  $500,  yellow  with  rosebuds, 
S475,  olive  green  with  orange  flowers,  $400,  and 
red  with  pink  roses,  $420,  oil  by  Philippe  Model 
from  a  collection  at  Barneys  New  York  and  Bloom- 
ingdcjle's,  NYC  Tulip  jocket,  $37,000,  and  green 
silk  skirt,  $950,  at  Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche, 
NYC,  Washington,  DC,  Chevy  Chose;  Martha, 
Palm  Beach,  Bal  Harbour.  Eric  Javits  green  straw 
hat,  $1 00,  at  Moda  Sport,  Los  Angeles;  24  Collec- 
tion, Miami;  all  Neiman  Marcus  stores;  Henri  Ben- 
del.  NYC  oil  Bloomingdale's  stores. 
INTO  THE  GARDEN 

Pages108-109  Hat,  $780,  by  Philippe  Model  from 
a  collection  at  Barneys  New  York  (212)  929-9000. 
Gardening  hand  fork,  $9.60,  by  Smith  &  Hawken 
(41  5)  383-4050.  Ill  Boussoc  of  France  Nokai  fab- 
ric, 59'  wide,  to  the  trade  at  Jane  Piper  Reid,  Seat- 
tle; Decorators  Walk.  Washington,  DC,  Dallas, 


^1 


RECEMT  COMMISSIOMS 
AMD  ACQUISITIONS 


•  The  Baltimore  Convention  Cer 

•  Arthur  Andersen  and  Compan 

•  Lincoln  National  Corporation 

•  Art  in  the  Stations 
City  of  Detroit 

•  Times  Mirror  Corporation 


'iM^STHS  GARDENER 


CAST  BRONZE 


3.  Seward  Johnson,  Jr. 

^    The  first  comprehensive  book  on  this 
'   artist's  work  is  now  available.  $45.00 


for  information  contact 
Sculpture  Placement,  LTD 

P.O.  Box  9709 

Washington,  D.C.  20016 

202-362-9310 


Denver,  Houston;  Curron  &  Associates,  Atlanta, 
High  Point;  Ostrer  House,  Boston;  Holly  Hunt,  Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis;  Decioccio,  Cincinnati;  Todd 
Wiggins,  Donia,  Miami;  Janus  etCie,  Los  Angeles; 
Delk  &  Morrison,  New  Orleans;  Tcggart/Zwei- 
bel,  Philadelphia;  S.C.  Smith  Ltd.,  Phoenix;  Sloan 
Miyosato,  San  Francisco;  Newton-Edwards,  Lo- 
guna  Niguel.lli-13From  left;  jumpsuit,  $600,  and 
coveralls,  $725,  by  Jean-Paul  Gaultier  to  order  at 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC,  and  from  a  collection 
at  IF  Boutique,  NYC;  Maxfield,  Los  Angeles;  Rid- 
ing High,  NYC;  Ruth  Shaw,  Baltimore;  Hirsh- 
liefer's,  Monhasset;  Stanley  Korshok,  Dallas 
Poupee,  Palo  Alto;  Alan  Bilzerian,  Boston;  Roma 
noff  boutique,  Bol  Harbour,  Coconut  Grove 
Leather  carryall,  $111,  from  L.  L.  Bean  (800)  221 
4221 .  One-gallon  galvanized  steel  watering  can 
$53  plus  shipping,  two-gallon  maroon  watering 
can,  $66  plus  shipping;  Rothenberg  rake,  $21.50 
plus  shipping,  from  Smith  &  Howken  (415)  383- 
4050.  Dress  by  Paul  Golding,  London,  to  order 
352-2331 .  Cotton  socks,  $4.50  plus  shipping,  and 
plastic  clogs,  $22  plus  shipping,  from  Smith  & 
Hawken  (415)  383-4050.  T-shirt,  $9.50,  by  the 
Gap,  at  Gap  stores  nationwide.  Cotton  jeans,  $59, 
at  Polo/Ralph  Lauren,  NYC,  Beverly  Hills,  Palm 
Beach,  Denver,  Dallas.  Three-gallon  wooden 
basket,  $49  plus  shipping,  rubber  garden 
boots,  $38  plus  shipping,  by  Smith  &  Hawken 
(415)383-4050. 
LADY  IN  THE  GARDEN 

Pag*  137  Tulip  lacket,  $8,700,  at  Saint  Laurent 
Rive  Gauche,  NYC,  Washington,  DC,  Chevy 
Chose;  Martha,  Palm  Beach,  Bal  Harbour.  Eric  Jo- 
vits  lacquered  green  straw  hot,  $125,  at  Moda 
Sport,  Los  Angeles;  24  Collection,  Miami;  all  Nei- 
mon  Marcus  stores;  Henri  Bendel,  NYC;  all 
Bloomingdole's  stores.  139  Ralph  Lauren  cash- 
mere sweater  (see  cover  sources);  white  linen 


pants,  $1 59,  at  Polo/Ralph  Lauren,  NYC,  George- 
town, Beverly  Hills;  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC;  all 
Bloomingdole's  stores;  all  Macy's,  CA;  Bonwit 
Teller,  Miami,  Chicago,  Boston;  all  Frederick  Nel- 
son stores.  Eric  Javits  natural  straw  hat,  $100  (see 
above).  Ralph  Lauren  Palm  Belle  floor  covering, 
$800;  Black  Isadora  sheets  used  for  pillows,  $1 60- 
$250;  map  pillow,  $225;  wicker  footstools  in  Alli- 
son fabric,  $147  each  from  Ralph  Lauren  Home 
Collection  at  Polo/Ralph  Lauren,  NYC,  Beverly 
Hills,  Dallas,  Denver,  Palm  Beach.  Inset:  Saint 
Laurent  Palm  Tree  jacket,  $37,000,  and  green  silk 
skirt,  $950,  at  Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche,  NYC, 
Washington,  DC,  Chevy  Chase;  Martha,  Palm 
Beach,  Bal  Harbour.  Eric  Javits  green  straw  hot, 
$100  (see  above). 
HOME  FRONT/ELECTRONICS 
Pag*  196  Sharp  television  and  stereo  at  all 
Macy's,  Foley's,  Bullock's,  and  K  mart  stores. 
Blocks  Decker  blender  at  all  Macy's,  JCPenney's, 
True  Value  Hardware,  Ace  Hardware,  and  Ser- 
vice Merchandise. 
HOME  FRONT/ESSENTIALS 
Pag*  200  Nokoi  from  Boussac  of  France,  59" 
wide,  to  the  trade  at  Jane  Piper  Reid,  Seattle;  Dec- 
orators Walk,  Washington,  DC,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Houston;  Curran  &  Associates,  Atlanta,  High 
Point,  Minneapolis;  Ostrer  House,  Boston;  Holly 
Hunt,  Chicago;  Decioccio,  Cincinnati;  Todd  Wig- 
gins, Dania,  Miami;  Janus  et  Cie,  Los  Angeles; 
Delk  &  Morrison,  New  Orleans;  Taggart/Zwei- 
bel,  Philadelphia;  S.C.  Smith  Ltd.,  Phoenix;  Sloan 
Miyosato,  Son  Francisco;  Newton-Edwards,  La- 
guna  Niguel.  Brunschwig  &  Fils  Froisiers  fabric, 
48"  wide,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  NYC, 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Donia,  Denver, 
Houston,  Laguno  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Philadel- 
phia, San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Toronto,  Troy,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Vignoble,  54"  wide,  $90  yard,  to  the^ 


trade  at  Clarence  House,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
Miami,  Philadelphia,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Se- 
attle, Troy.  English  19th-century  walnut  bench, 
$9,000,  at  Newel  Art  Galleries,  NYC  (212)  758- 
1 970  Comorgue  by  Clarence  House  (see  above). 
Top:  Phytonthoza  Iconogrophio  print,  by  Wein- 
man, $145;  bottom;  Struthiofera  fern  print,  by 
Munting,  $165,  at  Ursus  Prints,  NYC  (212)  772- 
8787.  Ferns  fabric,  55"  wide,  $69  yard,  to  the  trade 
at  Old  World  Weavers,  NYC;  Walls  Unlimited, 
Boston;  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago;  Horgett  Associates, 
Dallas,  Houston;  Todd  Wiggins,  Donia,  Miami; 
Shears  &  Window,  Denver,  San  Francisco;  J.  Rob- 
ert Scott,  Loguno  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  McQuis- 
ton-Riggs,  Seattle;  Scordino  Collection, 
Washington,  DC.  Garden  gloves,  $9.50,  at  Zona, 
NYC  (212)  925-6750.  Bulbs  from  the  Grass  Roots 
Garden,  NYC  (212)  226-2662.  Colonial  Pavers 
tiles,  $5.25  sq.  ft.,  from  Country  Floors,  NYC,  Los 
Angeles,  Miami,  Philadelphia,  for  representatives 
coll  (212)  627-8300.  Brunschwig  &  Fils  Anemones, 
50"  wide,  (see  above).  Nucleus  from  Boussac  of 
France  (see  above)  to  the  trade,  59"  wide.  Mahog- 
any veneer  frames,  $9  foot,  at  J.  Pocker  &  Son, 
NYC  (212)  838-5488. 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 


CORRECTION:  In  the  May  issue,  due  to  an  er- 
ror, part  of  a  sentence  was  omitted  from  Ta- 
hitian  Mythology,  John  Richardson's  article 
on  Gauguin.  The  full  sentence  should  have 
read;  "If  Picasso  acknowledged  his  debts  to 
Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh  while  he  unaccount- 
ably denied  those  he  owed  to  Gauguin,  it 
was  doubtless  because  he  was  averse  to  ad- 
mitting any  obligation  to  someone  as  light- 
fmgered  as  himself." 
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A  Raynor  opener  is  warranted  to  do 
this  at  least  twice  as  long  as  any  other  opener. 


Most  garage  door  openers  carry  a  one -year 
warranty  on  their  motors.  A  few  are  backed  by 
promises  of  five  years. 

But  only  a  Raynor  garage  door  opener  comes 
with  a  ten-year  warranty  on  the  motor  And  you 
have  a  choice  of  either  a  V3  or  ¥2  horsepower  unit. 

It's  more  than  you  can  expect  from  anyone 


else.  But  it's  just  what  you  miglit  expect  from 
someone  who's  been  making  the  finest  garage 
doors  for  over  40  years. 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-545-0455 
or  look  in  your  YeUow  Pages  under'^Doors". 

For  waiTjntv  details  sec  \'(>ur  Ra\iic>r  liistnhutor 
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DIARY 


Status  Syiiil)ols 

From  dogs  to  founlaiii  pens,  it's  all  a 
matter  of  fine  distinctions,  says  John  Duka 


ome  people  want  Fine  French 
Furniture.  I  always  wanted  a 
new  nose.  I  have,  however, 
changed  my  mind  on  that  score 
because  the  former  is  a  better  investment. 
F.F.F.  is  the  ambergris  of  furniture,  fore- 
bodingly priced,  $26,000.  say,  for  a  side 
table,  yet  it  has  survived  Billy  Baldwin's 
dismissal  ("No  F.F.F. !'"  he  decreed 
years  ago)  to  become  a  status  symbol  all 
over  again.  Unlike  the  lowly  nose  job, 
F.F.F.  doesn't  have  to  fool  anyone. 
That's  why  we  want  it.  That's  what  the 
new  status  symbols  are  all  about. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  a  tough 
time  with  status  symbols,  or  that  status  is  a 
dirty  word,  or  that  I  would  take  a  Jeep 
over  a  Mercedes  any  day  of  the  week. 
That  would  be  a  lie.  I'll  take  the  Mer- 
cedes, but  without  the  tinted  windows. 
You  see?  That  is  what  status  symbols  are 
all  about.  Distinctions.  Distinctions  and 
fickleness.  Almost  nothing  is  as  fickle  as 
the  public  taste ,  which  every  day  reshapes 
itself  in  imperceptible  ways. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Jack  Russell 
terrier.  Compact  but  manly,  fierce  but 
loving,  the  little  Jack  Russell  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  dog  question  for  those  who 
live  in  the  city  but  dream  of  chasing  hares 
through  the  brambles.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
few  small  dogs  that  a  man  can  walk  with- 
out losing  face.  The  Jack  Russell  terrier,  a 
cult  for  so  long,  last  year  popped  into  the 
public  awareness  like  Blaine  Trump.  But 
that  was  last  year.  This  year's  dog  is  not 
the  Jack  Russell  and  for  one  inescapable 
reason — the  Jack  Russell  sheds. 

The  dog  this  year,  and  I  predict  for  a 
li^ng  time  to  come,  is  the  Brussels  griffon, 
oi  the  griffon  bruxellois.  Smaller  than  the 
Jack  Russell,  but  just  as  fierce,  it  looks 
something  like  a  monkey,  as  beautiful  and 


ugly  as  a  gargoyle,  and,  most  important, 
you  can  pick  it  up  after  dinner  with  your 
friends  and  not  ruin  your  navy  blazer.  It 
also  placed  second  in  the  toy  group  at  the 
recent  Westminster  show,  which  makes  it 
even  more  status-y.  Certain  types  of  sta- 
tus cannot  and  should  not  be  appreciated 
by  everyone. 


Which,  of  course,  brings  us  to  the  sub 
ject  of  furniture 
and  the  lint-free 
way  we  live.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of 
New  York's  chic- 
est  decorators 
whose  father  just 
happened  to  be  a 
bandleader  (among 

the  decorating  world's  best-kept  secrets), 
nothing  is  more  status-)  than  having  a 
butler  who  speaks  French,  like,  say,  Su- 
san Gutfreund's.  I  frankh  don't  agree 
with  him.  Status  is  having  a  butler  with  a 
Balkan  accent.  It' s  having  the  guts  to  have 
one  footman  for  every  four  guests.  Even  if 
F.F.F.  is  in  once  again.  French  accents 
are  old  hat. 

What  else  do  New  York's  decorators 
like  this  year?  They  like  Regency  antiques 
better  than  ever,  especially  Scottish  Re- 
gency. They  like  antique  boiserie.  They 
like  wall-to-wall  carpets  covered  w  ith  lit- 
tle rugs.  Gunmetal-coiored  swirled  door- 
knobs. .Antique  Chinese  throne  chairs 
laden  with  pots  of  hydrangeas.  The  smart 
ones  like  curtains  and  not  .Austrian 
shades. 

Meanwhile,  Chanel  bags  can  be  seen 
every  where  on  \\  omen  u  ho  are  u  illing  to 
pay  almost  anythmg  forqualit\ .  Not  sur- 
prisingly, Chanel  has  also  intluenced  the 
\\a\  interior  designers  thmk  today.  And 
inteqMctations  of  Chanel's  style,  her  easy 


direction  status  symbols  art 
taking /tow  is  that  the  old 
ones  are  the  new  ones 


manner  with  casual  and  formal  textures, 
are  finding  their  way  into  some  of  New 
York's  most  beautiful  Park  Avenue  apart- 
ments. Many  designers,  in  fact,  think 
glamour  and  comfort  is  the  most  impor- 
tant decorating  combination.  They  want 
to  combine  textures  in  much  the  same  w  ay 
Chanel  might  have:  pale  sanded  floors 
u  ith  Thai  silk  covering  everything:  wool 
rj^j  .  nexttosatin. 

I  he  most  important  They  like  alabas- 

ter hanging  lights 
in  bathrooms, 
and  the  contrast 
of  sleek  modem 
interiors   with 
eighteenth-cen- 
tury chandeliers 
in  blue  glass.  .And  they  don't  like  Shera- 
ton or  Hepple white  (even  though  1  do), 
mahogany  furniture  (even  though  I  do), 
brown  furniture  of  any  kind.  and.  if  the 
floor  is  wood,  it  must  be  highly  grained 
checkerboard  marquetry.  And.  one  whis- 
pered to  me.  nothing  (nothing!)  is  more 
exciting  than  a  room  full  of  books  in  wood 
and  glass  cases. 

With  that  last.  I  agree.  But  the  decora- 
tors I  spoke  with  left  out  the  most  impor- 
tant direction  status  symbols  are  taking 
nou  .  Which  is  that  the  old  status  symbols 
(with  the  exception  of  chipped-beef  sand- 
wiches) have  become  the  new  status  sym- 
bols: mink:  fountain  pens,  especially  the 
Montblanc.  but  not  the  Montblanc  ball- 
point, which  everyone  can  afford  and 
whose  black  cartridge  does  not  write 
black  enough;  the  little  Saab  convertible 
in  red;  diamonds;  railroad  cars;  wooden 
kitchens:  children  and  families;  black- 
and-white  tile  floors;  and  expensive  black 
leather  luggage  tags  that  you  forget  to  put 
on  your  luggage.  A 
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Henredon's  Transcontinent  conveys  a  message  of  casual  comfort.  It's  a  soft  edged  contemporary  that's  clean,  mellowed 
by  warm  finishes;  simple,  spiced  with  sophisticated  swagger.  Executed  in  native  pine,  the  designs  echo  themes  found  in 
ancient  Far  Eastern  cultures.  We  invite  you  to  experience  this  exotic  world  at  an  authorized  Henredon  dealer.  For  a  Trans- 
continent  brochure  send  $3.00  to  Henredon,  Dept.  G78,  Morganton,  NC  28655. 


Henredon 


For       those       who       value       excellence 


LARIFIANCE 

Oil-Free  Hydrating  Fluide 

A  refreshing  touch  of  moisture 
for  your  skin. 

Clear  and  light,  Clarifiance  pampers  your  skin  with 
moisture . . .  hydrates  it  without  oil.  Creating  the  fresh 
feeling  of  cool  water  on  your  face,  sheer  Clarifiance 
disappears  into  your  skin.  You  feel  its  effect  rather 
than  its  presence. 

Clarifiance.  A  welcome  asset  to  skin  that  calls  for 
moisture,  not  oil. 
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Oil-Free 
Hydrating  Fluide 
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er  s  Northern  Italian  Collection, 
irited  designs  from  four  centuries 
of  Italy  ^s  exuberant  past 
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Baker  Furniture  draws  from  Italy's  richest  historical  periods— the 
Renaissajice,  Baroque,  Rococo  and  Neo-classic—jor  its  new  Northern 
Italian  Collection.  In  an  inspired  mix  of  styles,  the  collection  displays 
both  the  region  s  passion  for  complex  form  and  its  sense  of  whimsy 
in  design.  Offerings  showcase  Baker  craftsmanship  in  elaborate  carving, 
the  contrasting  use  of  veneers,  and  artist-signed  painting  on  cabinetry. 
Each  selection  mirrors  the  spirit  and  bravado  of  the  Italian  character. 


Baker's  Northern  Italian  Collection 
is  available  through  many  fine  furniture 
and  department  stores.  You  are 
invited  to  write  for  their  names  and  you 
may  send  $8.00  for  a  color  cata- 
logue to  Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  553, 
1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan  49505.  Showrooms  in 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Dallas,  Dania,  High  Point,  Houston, 
Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Troy  and  Washington  D.C. 
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Flora  Danica.  First  crafted  to  gift 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  Catherine  II. 
Shaped,  sculpted  and  painted  by  the 
han<i  that  signs  the  backstamp.  Elegant 
Acorn  sterling  by  Georg  Jensen.  Write 
for  illustrated  literature  displaying 
appointments  that  grace  the  great 
houses  of  Europe.  Royal  Copenhagen 
Georg  Jensen  Silversmith*  _jp 

683  Madison  Avenue 
NY  NY  10021. 
(212)  759-6457 
(1)800-223-1275      , 
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GE  offers  a  way  to  make 
building  a  custom  kitchen  appreciably  easier. 

Before  you  start,  creating  a         simple  process.  been  through  the  real  thing. 

kitchen  might  seem  like  a  But  speak  to  anyone  who's  and  thev'll  tell  \ou  that  there  are 


plenty  of  hazards  awaiting  the 
unwary. 

Take,  for  instance,  the 
surprisingly  complex  business  of 
buying  built-in  appliances. 

Unfortunately,  the 
refrigerator  most  people  seem 


to  want  comes  from  one 
company.  The  dishwasher  from 
another.  The  oven  from  a 
different  firm.  And  the  cooktop 
from  yet  one  more. 

Which  means  you  could  have 
to  go  to  four  different  places  to 


buy  them,  and,  even  worse,  deal 
with  four  different  companies 
when  you  need  service. 

There  is,  however,  a  simple 
alternative. 

Monogram. 

The  only  complete  line  of  built- 
in  appliances  available  today. 

It  offers  a  total  of  thirteen 
different  models. 

Including  the  first  built-in 
refrigerator  to  give  ice  and 
water  through  the  door. 

A  unique  electronic  modular 
cooktop. 

A  handsome  new  gas  cooktop. 

An  improved  electronic 
dishwasher.  And  a  new  compactor. 

But  products  like  these  are 
not  the  only  reason  why  you 
should  choose  this  line. 

Its  outstanding  virtue  is  that 
it  valine. 

Which  means  you  only  have  to 
deal  with  one  company  to  buy  it, 
i^et  delivery  and  have  it  serviced. 

A  company  that  goes  a  little 
further  when  it  comes  to  service. 

Who  else  offers  anything  as 
helpful  as  the  GE  Answer 
(Center®  service?  (Call 
800-626-2000,  day  or  night.) 

Who  else  backs  their  products 
with  a  nationwide  network  of 
[actory-trained  service 
professionals? 

No  one  else. 

Only  GE. 


Monogram. 


YACHTING. 
AS  DEFINED 
BT  PIMM'S. 


KEEL  HAULEEJUways  preced- 
ed by  Pimm's,  i.e.,  Pimm's 
Keel  Hauler.  A  refreshing 
beverage  served  both  on 
board  and  ofC  This  Keel 
Hauler  is  its  own  reward. 

THE  SIASTIHO  APPROACH.Line 

up  2  oz.  Pimm's,  a  gener- 
ous helping  of  soda,  ice, 
and  a  wedge  of  lime.  When 
the  wind  is  calm,  go  for  it. 

WAXEBLHE.The  point  to 
which  you  shoiild  fill  your 
cup.  a.k.a.  SODALINE. 

FOBE  AID  AR.How  you'll 
pace  in  anticipation  of 
your  host  serving  Pimm's. 

lAKDia  A  SOUHDDia.Inquiring 
as  to  who's  ready  for  another 
Pimm's  Keel  Hauler. 

CHBISTEHIVa  THE  BOAT.  Never, 
ever,  waste  a  bottle  of 
Pimm's  on  this  activity. 
That's  what  champagne  is 
for. 

THE  FAVORED  En>.A  snug  har- 
bor, a  sunset,  and  Pimm's. 

RUflElHO  AOROUHD. An  avoid- 
able mishap.  Similar  to 
running  out  of  Pimm's. 

VESSEL.  The  Pimm's  Cup,  of 
course.  The  perfect  way  to 
travel  with  Pimm's.  For 
a  set  of  4  unbreakable 
cups,  write  to:  Pimm's  \ 
"Cups"  Offer,  PO.  Box 
3399,  Yo\uig  America,  ^ 
MN  55394.  Send 
$1.50  check  or 
money  order.  Void 
where  prohibited. 


THE  LIGHT 

KEFBJBSHER 

FROM  ENGLAND. 

ONLY  WINNING 

T&STESASGOOD. 
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GEORGE  LANGE 

George  Lange  may  very  well  be  the 
only  photographer  who  has  had  the 
covers  of  Popular  Mechanics.  Ms. .  and 
New  England  Monthly  in  the  same 
month.  And  it's  that  variety  of  subjects 
on  which  he  thrives.  "But,""  he  adds, 
■"the  work  I  do  for  HG  is  different  from 
anything  else  I'm  involved  in.  It's  more 
like  journalism — capturing  a  moment." 

For  this  issue  Lange  photographed 
portraits  of  Michael  Graves  and  the 
New  Sisters.  "The  New  Sisters  were 
full  of  surprises — from  the  Cajun  music 
Hethea  Nye  piped  throughout  her 
apartment  to  the  exercise  equipment 
Pauline  Boardman  hid  under  her  living- 
room  sofa." 


LIZA  CAMPBEU 

Scottish-bom  Liza  Campbell  began 
writing  when  her  tnp  to  Timbuktu 
coincided  with  a  request  from 
Taller  for  travel  stones  about  odd 
places.  The  magazine  published 
her  piece,  and  she  then  went  on  to 
write  for  the  British  and  French 
editions  of  Vogue. 

Now  a  frequent  contributor  to 
HG,  she  writes  this  month  about 
both  house  and  garden.  First  she 
interviewed  the  decorators  we  call 
the  New  Sisters,  found  them  all 
■"absolutely  charming."  and  then 
went  on  to  meet  director  David 
Lynch  in  his  garden,  "a  perfect 
extension  of  his  own  eccentricity." 
Campbell  admits  plant  care  is  not  a 
strong  point  of  her  own:  "I  have 
black  fingers — as  opposed  to  a 
green  thumb.  I  feel  much  better 
with  cut  flowers." 


GEORGINA  HOWEU 

".As  \  alentiiio  occupies  one  of  the 
foremost  places  in  the  fashion  world, 
it  is  natural  that  his  working  palazzo 
would  also  show  as  much  glamour 
and  luxur>'."  says  Georgina  Howell, 
who  inter\iewed  the  designer  for  HG. 
Howell  is  style  editor  for  The  Sunday 
Times  Magazine  in  London  and  has 
written  books  on  the  history  of  British 
Vogue  and  on  one  season  in  the  life  of 
fashion  designer  Bruce  Oldfield. 
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Amy's  Bedroom 

It  was  as  much  a  gift  for  my  husband 
and  me  as  it  was  for  the  person  tor  whom  it 
was  intended,  our  sixteen-year-old  Amy. 
She  wasn't  home  from  school  yet  when  it 
arrived,  the  bedroom  she  always  wanted. 
An  hour  later,  I  heard  the  front  door 
open  and  shut,  then  a  distant  greeting  as 
Amy  went  up  to  her  bedroom.  I  waited  for 


her  to  run  down  the  stairs  calling  for  me 
as  I  knew  she  would,  but,  instead,  the 
house  was  quiet.  I  found  her  sitting  on 
the  bed,  holding  one  of  her  new  niffled 
pillows,  crying.  I  sat  next  to  her  and  held 
her  and  realized,  as  I  need  to  now  and 
then,  what  a  gift  she  is  to  us. 


EthanAllen® 
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iCRAVET  FABRICS 

W^  capture  beauty. 


Main  Office:  225  Central  Avenue  South 

Bethpage,  New  York  11714 

516-293-2000 
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LLERIES 


Pine  Paintings 


OTrMadison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021  (212)  628-1168 
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John  Hayes 

(British  19th  cent.) 

A  Vain  Appeal  (Detail) 

oil  on  canvas 

30  X  25  inches 
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COMKIBITORS 

NOTES 


CAROLYN  SOLLIS 

"For  the  New  Sisters  ston.'  we  were 
looking  for  women  who  are  designers 
and  who  ha\e  other  lives — family 
and  social  as  well."  says  decorating 
editor  Carohn  SoUis.  Sollis  should 
empathize:  she  has  always  juggled 
work  and  a  famiK — her  husband 
and  two  little  boys.  On  her  own  style: 
"I  love  traditional  things,  but  I 
have  to  add  colors  or  stripes;  I  don't 
want  it  to  look  too  much  like 
m\  grandmother's 


WILLIAM  HAMILTON 

Talking  with  .Vtu   )(vkcr  cartoonist 
and  HG  writer  William  Hamilton 
clears  up  a  misconception  many  may 
have  about  cartoonists.  He  does  not 
go  through  life  with  a  pad  of  paper  in 
hand.  Hamilton  loves  to  write  plays. 
His  latest,  appropriately  titled  Interior 
Decoration,  is  the  stoPi  of  a  woman 
who  uses  her  decorator  to  get  to  the 
man  she  wants  to  father  her  child. 
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Europeans  in  Store 

American  retailers  find  high-profile  foreign  designs 
can  move  their  high-priced  merchandise 


mid  the  slow  parade  of  would-be 
starlets  in  Lycra  stretch  pants 
I  and  fringed  leather  jackets  fin- 
gering the  bibelots  in  Bijan's  and  sniffing 
the  scent  at  Giorgio's  on  Rodeo  Drive  in 
Beverly  Hills,  Gae  Aulenti  looks  a  little 
out  of  place  with  her  no-nonsense  haircut, 
no-frills  business  suit,  and  unapologeti- 
cally  sensible  shoes.  The  sixty-year-old 


Milanese  architect  is  obviously  a  very 
long  way  from  home. 

What's  the  interior  architect  of  the 
Palazzo  Grassi  in  Venice,  the  Musee 
d'Orsay  in  Paris,  and  the  forthcoming 
Museum  of  Catalan  Art  in  Barcelona  do- 
ing on  L.A.'s  most  glitzy  commercial 
strip,  aside  from  not  blending  in?  She's 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  her  new 


Gae  Aulenti 
brings 
clean-lined 
tolian 
design  to 
Rodeo 
Drive. 


boutique  for  fashion  designer  Adrienne 
Vittadini. 

Aulenti  is  but  the  latest  name  added  to 
the  quickly  expanding  roster  of  foreign  ar- 
chitects and  designers  who  are  bringing 
their  talents  stateside  for  retail  clients  who 
hope  to  gain  a  competitive  edge — and 
perhaps  borrow  a  little  European  cachet — 
by  importing  cutting-edge  designs. 

"Working  with  foreign  designers  is 
treacherous,"  reports  New  York  entre- 
preneur Ian  Schrager,  who  should  know. 
He  and  his  high-profile  partner,  Steve  Ru- 
bell,  have  worked  with  French  designer 
Andree  Putman  on  Morgans  Hotel,  with 
Japanese  architect  Arata  Isozaki  on  the 
Palladium  nightclub,  and  now  with 
French  designer  Philippe  Starck  on  the 
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will-it-e\er-be-finished  RovallDii  Hotel. 
The  obvious  question  is,  ""If  it"s  so  diffi- 
cult. uh\  doit'.'""  Schrager's answer:  "ril 
go  an>  where  for  talent.""  He's  not  alone. 

Vittadini  recruited  Aulenti  after  seeing 
the  jewelry  shop  the  architect  designed  for 
Marina  B  ( B  for  Bulgari)  on  Madison  Av- 
enue two  years  ago.  She  admired  the  ex- 
quisitely detailed  display  cases,  the 
overriding  sense  of  order 
and  calm.  and.  most  par- 
ticularly, the  recessive 
character  of  the  tiny 
shop's  interior,  which  to 
her  mind  places  the  em- 
phasis on  the  displayed  rather  thar.  the  dis- 
play.  Although  Vittadini  dutifully 
interviewed  American  talent,  it  was  .Au- 
lenti she  wanted. 

■"I'm  not  into  frills.""  explains  the  fash- 
ion designer,  and  neither  is  Aulenti. 
wanted  to  make  the  store  serene,  harmo- 
nious, and  calm.""  reports  the  architect, 
who  achieved  her  goals  with  ambient 
lighting,  blond  wood,  and  specially  de- 
signed furniture  intended  to  give  the  store 
a  low-pressure  domestic  quality.  .Al- 
though Aulenti  also  elected  to  echo  the 
barrel-vaulted  ceiling  and  quasi-Egyptian 


"We  (loiTl  lia\e 
a  style.  We 

have  iiitiiilioii*" 


The  new  Angelo  Tarlazz;  shop,  top, 
brought  Poris-bosed  M'choel  Roy  end 
Paul  Mothieu,  center,  to  Monhatton. 
Eva  Jiricna,  above,  shows  her  sleek 
touch  in  her  Joan  &  David  shop,  left. 


interior  walls  o\  the  Musee  d"()rsay  it  is  a 
gentle  echo.  -And  besides.  Vittadini  likev 
the  .Musee  d"Orsa\.  .As  well  as  her  new 
shop — shes  planning  three  more  with 
Aulenti. 

C/echoslovakian-born  Eva  Jiricna 
chose  a  dramatically  different  course 
when  Joan  Helpern  of  Joan  &  David 
shoev.  clothing,  and  accessories  invited 
the  London-based  archi- 
tect to  ser\e  as  aesthetic 
guide  for  the  company's 
expansion.  Helpern  was 
intrigued  with  the  archi- 
tect's high-tech  shops, 
cafes,  and  apartments  for  English  retail- 
ing trendsetter  Joseph,  and  signed  hemp. 
Jiricna  has  now  completed  six  Joan  &  Da- 
\  id  stores,  and  "if  she  holds  up."'  accord- 
ing to  the  hard-driving  Helpern.  there  will 
be  many  more. 

The  most  impressive  shop  Jiricna  has 
completed  for  Helpern  to  date  is  in  a 
mega-mall  in  Costa  Mesa.  California.  To 
compete  with  the  cacophony  of  the  mall. 
Jiricna  designed  a  sleek — maybe  even 
slick — steel-and-glass  interior  that  might 
be  de.scri'ned  as  high  tech  goes  Deco. 

There's  nothing  sleek  or  slick  about  the 
store  Paris-based  Paul  Mathieu  and  Mi- 
chael Ray — who  prefer  to  be  called  deco- 
rators— have  created  on  West  57th  Street 
in  -Manhattan  for  fashion  designer  Angelo 
Tarlazzi.  Instead  the  two  young  talents, 
age  29  and  27.  respectively,  look  back  to 
ancient  Rome  and  rustic  Bavaria  forinspi- 
r.ition.  Witness  the  cast-aluminum  antlers 
in  the  walls  from  which  are  suspended 
fabrics  that  change  with  the  seasons  and 
the  circuslike  wagons  that  have  been 
pulled  into  service  to  hold  shirts  and 
sweaters.  Though  their  style  might  be  de- 
scribed as  faux  ancient,  in  the  spirit  of 
Bonetti  Garouste.  Ray  bristles  at  the  sug- 
gestion: ""We  don't  have  a  style,  we  have 
intuition."  They  also  have  talent. 

But  the  .American  design  community 
needn't  be  overly  concerned.  Foreign  de- 
signers may  be  landing  on  our  shores  in 
record  numbers,  but  it  is  helpful  to  re- 
member that  New  York  architect  Robert 
A.M.  Stem  recently  completed  a  Oagship 
store  in  .Amsterdam  for  sportswear  manu- 
facturer Mexx  International,  and  San 
Francisco-based  architect  Mark  Mack 
Just  finished  a  store  for  skiwear  specialists 
Bogner  in  Munich.  We  do.  after  all.  have 
free  trade.  Charles  Gandee 
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Weimar  Sotting 

A  new  >h(»\\  <»l  (.(Miiiiui  (cramics 
(lii'ow  s  liiilil  (HI  ;i  (liirk  cia 


Wciniar  (icriiians  icikIn  to  ci)ii|iire 
up  imaszcs  o\  Cicorgo  Ciros/  de- 
cay aiul  ilccaticnl  aesthetes  swilling 
champagne  in  dark  cabarets.  But  the  peri- 
od also  had  a  Utopian  zeal  and  a  cheerl'ully 
utilitarian  aspect  Witness  the  charming 
collectum  of  German  ceramics  prcnluced 
between  the  two  wcirld  \\ ars  nov\  on  tour 
in  this  country 

Developing  from  the  strong  Raiihaus 
ideal  of  mass  production  of  quality  de- 
sign, these  plates,  coffeepots,  and  vases 
from  the  (jcrmamsches  National  Museum 
in  Nuremberg,  (iermany.  were  commer- 
cially produced  by  more  than  a  dozen 


(ierman  manutacturers. 
Villeroy  &  Boch  being  the 
most  recognizable  name  to 
day.  The  surprise  is  the  timeless 
shapes,  lively  geometric  patterns, 
and  cheerful  colors  of  this  pottery  — 
proof  that  popular  concepts  of  history 
can  be  refuted  by  a  teacup. 

"Ceramics  of  the  Weimar  Republic, 
1919-33."  which  features  over  85  ob- 
jects, was  organized  by  SITES  and  is  at 
the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  in  New  York 
through  August  28  and  will  then  be  seen  in 
ten  other  cities.  Schedule  information: 
(202)  357-3168  Gabriellc  Winkcl 


Coffee 
w'\\h  cream: 
Pot  by  Christian 
Carstens,  1932-33, 
now  at  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Museum. 


('hairollhc  Monlh 

.|as<ni  Kpstein  <(MH<Mnf)lal<'s  a  lioiiseliold 
(half  clioscn  iKtl  (|iii(<'aT  random 

I  doubt  that  whoever  designed  this  curious  chair  had  Ran- 
dom House  in  mind,  no  matter  how  uncanny  the  resem 
blance  to  our  colophon.  Perhaps  the  designer  was  thinking 
of  a  house  in  an  Astroturf  garden — an  H  in  a  G — or  perhaps 
she  was  inspired  by  a  child's  drawing,  which  is  what  this 
chair  most  resembles.  What  lends  the  chair  its  charm  is  the 
mystery  of  its  designer's  intentions.  What  could  she  have 
been  thinking? 

The  workmanship  is  solid  and  even  the  Astroturf  seat  is 
neatly  installed.  The  chair  weighs  close  to  ten  pounds,  and  a 
welder  must  have  spent  four  or  five  hours — maybe  even  a 
whole  day  -  putting  it  together.  At  $1 .500  each,  a  dozen  of 
these  chairs,  enough  to  go  around  a  dining  table,  would  be  a 
serious  investment.  But  why  would  anyone  want  his  dining 
room  to  look  like  a  subdivision?  My  guess  is  that  this  chair  is 
simply  another  of  those  whimsical  mistakes  overreaching 
artists  make  in  their  quest  for  the  ideal,  like  the  AT&T 
Building  on  Madison  Avenue  with  its  Chippendale  bonnet 
or  the  B- 1  bomber.  Or  maybe  the  chair  really  was  designed 
by  a  small  child  for  a  world  of  stick  figures  under  a  radiant 
sun  drawn  in  yellow  crayon. 


Jason  Epstein,  ed. tonal  director  of  Random  House,  is 
amused  by  the  One  Family  House  chair  by  Kate  Loye, 
steel  and  Astroturf,  $1,500,  at  Archetype  Gallery,  NYC 
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Museuiii  Madness 


Is  the  craze  lni-  iiiNiaiu  iiniiif  ti'ialitv  among 
art  collectors  getting  ont  of  hand? 

J 

^■^■on  t  look  now.  but  there  s  a  new 
^^^^H  Ntatus  symbol  in  our  midst — or  at 
^^^^1  least  in  the  midst  of  the  superrich 
who  spend  much  of  their  dis- 
posable income  on  art.  It"s  the 
pn\  ate  art  museum,  a  phenom- 
enon that  has  done  much  cultur- 
al good  in  the  past  but  now — 
despite  a  few  impressive  excep- 
tions— appears  to  be  raising 
eyebrows  and  hackles  all  over 
the  countn. .  In  Washington  and 
Chicago,  respectively,  the  new 
National  Museum  of  Women  in 
the  Arts,  brainchild  of  collector 
Wihelmina  Holladay .  and  Dan- 
iel Terra's  Terra  Museum  of 
American  Art  have  drawn 
mixed  reviews  and  prompted 
critic  Robert  Hughes  to  coin  the 
phrase  vanity  museum. 
Anyone  with  a  passing  knowledge  of 
the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum, 
the  Fnck  Collection,  the  Phillips  Collec- 
tion, or  the  Barnes  Foundation,  to  name 
only  American  examples,  knows  that 
there  have  always  been  collectors  who  felt 
compelled  to  keep  their  holdings  intact 
and  share  them  with  others.  And  in  all 
these  instances,  a  confluence  of  quality, 
quantity,  and  personal  vision  made  the 
evolution  from  collection  to  museum 
seem  organic,  the  culmination  of  a  life- 
long obsession. 

Luckily  there  are  still  new  private  mu- 
seums that  fit  this  mold.  The  Menil  Col- 
lection, which  opened  in  Houston  last 
summer,  has  been  acclaimed  both  for  the 
size  and  uniqueness  of  its  contents — some 
10.000  items,  particularly  strong  in  Sur- 
realism— and  for  its  discrete,  light-filled 
Renzo  Piano  building. 

But  today  such  museums  are  few  and 
far  between.  There's  a  new'  breed  of  col- 
lector, especially  in  the  area  of  contempo- 
rar\  art.  and  it  seems  an  ever-shortening 
interval  between  the  advent  of  the  collec- 
tion and  the  creation  of  the  museum  or 
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From  the 
1963. 


foundation.  Best  known 
among  the  new  collectors  are 
Charles  and  Doris  Saatchi, 
who  have  made  up  for  the 
relative  youthfulness  of  their 
collection,  a  little  less  than 
twenty  years  old,  by  almost 
always  buying  in  depth.  For 
the  most  part,  the  artists  in- 
cluded in  their  enormous 
collection  of  American  and 
European  art  from  the 
1960s,  '70s,  and  "SOs  are  represented  by 
at  least  a  half-dozen  works,  often  by  many 
more. 

Three  years  ago  the  Saatchis  began  in- 
stalling selections  from  their  collection  in 
an  austere  30,000-square-foot  former  fac- 
tory in  London's  St.  John's  Wood  which 
had  been  expertly  redesigned  by  Max 
Gordon.  Open  to  the  public  two  days  a 
week,  the  Saatchi  Collection  may  have 
helped  launch  the  current  museum  trend 
among  contemporary  collectors. 

The  epicenter  of  the  craze  is  definitely 
southern  California  where  Saatchi-watch- 
ing  is  a  serious  sport.  There  are  local  prec- 
edents as  well,  dating  from  the  mid 
1970s,  when  Norton  Simon  opened  his 
own  museum:  he  didn't  build  one,  he  just 
bought  the  Pasadena  Art  Museum  and  put 


Norton  Simon  didn't 
build  a  museum. 
He  just  bought  one  and 
put  his  name  on  it 


his  name  on  it.  Soon  Simon's  former 
brother-in-law  Frederick  R.  Weisman 
was  talking  about  building  a  museum  for 
his  foundation  collection,  a  group  of  three 
hundred  works  mostly  from  the  1960s 
through  the  1980s  currently  on  tour. 
Now,  five  years  later,  the  Weisman  muse- 
um has  become  such  a  hardy  perennial 
topic  around  the  L.A.  art  scene  that  one 
encounters  a  pervasive  skepticism  that  it 
will  ever  actually  happen. 

In  recent  years  several  new  players 


Weisman  Collection:  Alex  Kotz's  Ada  in  Aqua, 
Below:  Jean-Michel  Basquiat's  Parts,  1984. 


have  entered  the  game  in  Los  Angeles. 
Prominent  among  them  are  Douglas  S. 
Cramer  and  Eli  Broad,  both  trustees  of 
L.A.'s  new  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Art  (MOCA).  who  began  to  collect  con- 
temporary art  seriously  in  the  early  1 970s. 
Cramer,  who  made  his  fortune  producing 
Love  Boat  and  Dy- 
nasty, has  built  at  the 
edge  of  his  ranch  just 
north  of  Santa  Barba- 
ra an  8,000-square- 
foot  structure  to 
display  about  60  of 
his  470  works — and 
it  is  open  to  the  public  by  written  request. 
Established  in  1981  and  active  since 
1984,  Broad's  foundation  has  recently  ac- 
quired a  building  for  the  storage  and  dis- 
play of  its  collection:  a  four-story 
former  telephone  switching  station 
in  Santa  Monica  which  is  being  reno- 
vated by  Frederick  Fisher.  Michele 
De  Angelus,  Eli  Broad's  curator, 
stresses  that  the  building,  scheduled 
to  open  in  the  fall,  will  not  be  a  muse- 
um but  rather  a  study  center  open  to 
professionals  by  appointment. 
Nonetheless  it  sounds  rather  like  a 
museum:  by  far  the  greater  portion — 
roughly  three-quarters — of  the 
building's  24,000  square  feet  will  be 
devoted  to  the  display  of  Broad  foun- 
dation artwork,  with  exhibitions 
changing  every  six  months. 

Talking  to  members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
art  world,  one  encounters  a  rather  similar 
assessment  of  the  Weisman.  Cramer,  and 
Broad  collections:  they  all  have  their 
strong  points  and  some  areas  of  depth,  but 
they  are  also  uneven,  prone  to  a  fair 
amount  of  one  work  per  artist  representa- 
tion and '  'consensus  buying. ' '  The  gener- 
al  feeling  seems  to  be  that  these 
collections  would  do  the  community  a 
greater  good  if  they  were  simply  donated 


or  lent  to  either  MOCA  or  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Muse- 
um of  Art,  where  they  could 
be  selectively  displayed  in 
context. 

But  the  quality — or  even 
the  uniqueness — of  these 
collections  is  not  so  much  the 
issue  as  the  possibility  that 
for  Los  Angeles,  at  this  point 
in  time,  more  could  very  well 
be  less.  Despite  what  are 
probably  excellent  intentions — and  the 
continued  generosity  of  both  Broad  and 
Cramer  toward  MOCA — these  private 
museums  are  competing,  distracting  situ- 
ations in  an  area  that  until  recently  has 
tended  to  be  too  dispersed  already .  It  is  es- 
pecially alarming  to  think  that  the  concen- 
trated effort  that  went 
into  the  formation  of 
MOCA  might  dissi- 
pate. One  weary  ob- 
server sums  up  the 
difficulties  by  saying 
that  "Los  Angeles 
has  no  tradition  of 
trusteeship.  These  are  first-timers,  self- 
made  millionaires  used  to  calling  the 
shots." 

This  point  was  brought  home  with  un- 
usual bluntness  in  January,  when  Armand 
Hammer  rescinded  his  promise  to  donate 
a  large  collection  of  art  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art  and  announced 
plans  to  build  his  own  museum.  Among 
Hammer's  no  longer  promised  gifts  is  a 
group  of  6,000  Daumier  lithographs  that 
LACMA  was  about  to  buy  for  itself  in 
1975  when  Hammer  interceded  and  pur- 
chased it  on  the  museum's  behalf — with 
the  expressed  intention  of  leaving  it  to 
LACMA  upon  his  death. 

Most  local  observers  have  strong  words 
for  these  machinations.  Hammer's  most 
particularly — words  like  "appalling," 
"dangerous,"  and  "flagrant  display  of 
ego."  Richard  Koshalek,  director  of 
MOCA,  remains  surprisingly  sanguine, 
however.  He  says  of  the  private  museum, 
"It's  an  idea  that's  prominent  in  southern 
California  right  now,  that's  being  tested. 
Whether  it  survives  remains  to  be  seen . ' ' 
These  days,  when  the  quality  of  modes- 
ty seems  so  irreparably  strained,  perhaps 
there  should  be  a  nationwide  moratorium 
on  naming  buildings  after  anyone  dead 
less  than  fifty  years.  Roberta  Smith 
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tireless  bluster  or  Andree  Put- 
man's  never-say-die  flair,  but 
French  architect  Jean  Nouvel  doesn't 
need  the  self-promotional  skills  of  his 
compatriots  in  the  Paris  design  communi- 
ty. His  work  speaks  for  itself. 

Witness,  for  example,  the  Institut  du 
Monde  Arabe  (IMA),  the  shimmermg 
steel-and-glass  structure  that  Nouvel  and 
his  collaborators — Gilbert  Lezenes, 
Pierre  Soria.  and  Architecture  Studio — 
completed  last  November  at  the  foot  of 


From  Paris  to  Nimes.  Jean  Nouvel  spreads  the  news 

that  Modernism  s  machine  age  is  tar  from  past 


the  boulevard  Saint-Germain.  This  is  one 
of  Mitterrand's  Grands  Projets  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name 

.•\lthough  IM.A — which  contains  the 
institute's  museum,  library,  and  of- 
fices— has  much  to  recommend  it.  Nou- 
vel" s  piece  de  resistance  is  situated  along 
the  building's  south  fai,^ade  where  27.000 
operable  diaphragms  pay  high-tech  hom- 
age to  traditional  Arab  ornament.  One 
only  wishes  that  Paris  were  sunnier. 

Nou\el  has  also  been  busy  450  miles 
south  of  Pans  in  Nimes,  where  he  recentlv 


completed  a  trio  of  not-quite-so-grand 
projects  that  suggest  the  range  of  his  ar- 
chitectural interests.  A  somewhat  threat- 
ening-looking public  housing  complex 
called  Nemausus  offers  residents  gener- 
ous loftlike  apartments;  a  sprightly  tech- 
nical school  reveals  Nouvel's  interest  in 
the  handcrafted  as  well  as  the  machine- 
made;  and  an  extraordinary  little  gymna- 
sium, cloaked  in  camouflage-pattern 
plaster  and  paint,  shows  that  the  reigning 
star  of  French  architecture  is  as  versatile 
as  he  is  talented.  Charles  Gandee 
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Stirling  returns  to  his  roots  with 


a  now  Talc  on  the  Liverpool  doc 


Iames  Stirling  is  not  a  charming  man, 
but  on  this  day  m  his  Fit/roy  Square 
office  in  London  he  outdoes  himself  m 
carefully  calculated  rudeness.  "'Turn  that 
thmg  off,""  he  snarls  at  the  tape  recorder 
placed  m  front  of  him.  forgetting  that  peo- 
ple still  have  memories.  The  preeminent 
British  architect  of  our  day  is  displeased 
because  his  would-be  interrogator  has  had 
the  tementy  to  visit  James  Stirling,  Mi- 
chael Wilford  and  Associates"  new  Tate 
Gallery  Liverpool  without  his  assent,  a 
month  before  the  inaugural  exhibition  is 
installed.  This  interview  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  more  affable  (though  obedient) 
Wilford  while  the  boss  was  away  on  a 
quick  trip  to  Germany,  but  now  that  he  is 
back  quite  a  different  attitude  prevails. 

A  few  routine  questions  are  proffered 
to  the  ex-Liverpudlian,  but  he  merely 
smirks  and  says.  "No  interview."'  Very 
well.  Surely,  though,  he  and  his  younger 
partner  must  find  it  significant  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  self-appointed  architec- 
tural watchdog  of  This  Sceptred  Isle,  has 
graciously  consented  to  open  the  new 
modern  art  museum  in  Merseyside  on 
May  24th.  Tm  sure  he  doesn"t  know  we 
did  it,"'  Stirling  observes.  "He  probably 
thinks  it's  by  someone  else,  what  with  all 
the  things  he  has  to  open."  Don't  expect 
Sir  James  Stirling  very  soon,  still  less 
Lord  Stirling  of  Belsize. 

What  about  the  rumors  dooming  Stir- 
ling's impending  Mansion  House  Square 
scheme  (a  substitute  for  the  rejected  Mies 
van  der  Rohe  tower  Prince  Charles  called 
"another  giant  glass  stump  better  suited 
to  downtown  Chicago  than  the  City  of 
London")?  "Who  told  you  that?  It  goes 
into  public  inquiry  this  spring  and  won't 
be  decided  before  Christmas."  Well, 
then,  what  of  his  just-completed  Science 
Center  in  West  Berlin?  "I  A/ie'H'thatonce  I 
let  you  in  here  all  you'd  want  to  do  was 
snoop  around  and  find  out  about  the  new 
work."  Perhaps  if  there  were  more  of  it. 
he  would  be  in  a  better  humor. 

At  62.  the  truculent  master  builder  has 


reached  the  pinnacle  of  critical  acclaim, 
especially  for  his  Neue  Staatsgalene  of 
1977-84  in  Stuttgart,  generally  deemed 
the  best  museum  building  of  the  past  dec- 
ade. Furthermore,  it  marked  a  stunning 
comeback  for  Stirling,  whose  career  had 
faltered  badly  since  the  promising  and 
widely  publicized  works  he  produced 
with  his  first  partner,  James  Gowan,  dur- 
ing the  early  sixties.  But  other  recent  proj- 
ects, especially  in  his  homeland,  have 
earned  very  little  praise  indeed.  Encour- 


James  Stirling, 
above,  at  home  with 
Regency  armchair 
by  George  Smith 
and  reading  stand 
by  him  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Shand.  Left:  At 
Albert  Dock,  a  new 
branch  of  the  Tate. 


aging  advance  reports  about  the  Berlin  job 
indicate  there  might  be  some  truth  to  the 
theory  that  only  when  Stirling  builds  in 
West  Germany — with  its  discerning  cli- 
ents, ample  budgets,  fine  materials,  and 
high  construction  standards — are  his  de- 
signs carried  out  to  their  best  advantage. 

In  fact,  Stirling  and  Wilford's  Tate 
Gallery  Liverpool  is  quite  good  as  a  con- 
version, but  it  is  hardly  a  major  architec- 
tural coup.  The  best  thing  about  the  new 
northern  branch  of  the  Tate  is  what  the  ar- 
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chitects  had  to  work  with:  the 
magnificent  Albeil  Dock,  one 
of  the  great  utilitarian  struc- 
tures of  the  early  Modem  peri- 
od. Constructed  between  1841 
and  1846  to  the  plans  of  engi- 
neer Jesse  Hartley,  these  no- 
bly proportioned  redbrick, 
sandstone,  and  cast-iron  ware- 
houses on  the  banks  of  the  Riv- 
er  Mersey  have  a  simple 
grandeur  that  humbles  most 
museum  buildings  of  late  vin- 
tage. Interestingly,  the  Albert 
Dock  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  several  of  Stirling 
and  Wilford's  start-from- 
scratch  schemes.  Its  solid 
massing,  small  windows,  and 
squat  Tuscan  colonnade  all 
echo  elements  found  else- 
where in  Stirling's  most  recent  output. 
This  is  far  from  surprising,  given  the 
architect's  familiarity  with  the  wharves 
from  early  childhood.  Although  bom  in 
Glasgow.  Stirling  moved  to  the  seaport 
with  his  family  when  he  was  a  year  old. 
"My  father  was  a  marine  engineer  on  a 
ship,  and  every  two  or  three  months  he 
would  come  sailing  in  and  out  of  Liver- 
pool." he  reminisced  in  Michael  Black- 
wood's new  documentary  film  Stirling. 
"A  lot  of  my  visits  to  my  father  involved 
playing  around  dockland.  These  colon- 
nades were  magical  places  full  of  dark- 
skinned  gentlemen  off-loading  ships, 
people  with  strange  eyes  and  strange  col- 
or. For  a  small  boy  it  was  all  extremely  ex- 
otic." Certainly  the  similarities  are  more 


Cast-iron  columns  and  York  stone  flooring  ore  ori 
New  ceiling  units  house  lighting  and  air-conditio 


than  coincidental.  But  Stirling,  who 
wants  the  world  to  believe  that  all  his 
ideas  emerge  fully  formed  from  his  own 
imagination  without  the  benefit  of  outside 
influences,  responds  to  the  notion  charac- 
teristically; "Stuff  and  nonsense." 

Arranged  in  a  square  around  a  "piaz- 
za" of  water,  the  four-story  warehouses 
are  ideally  suited  to  their  new  purpose,  far 
more  so  than  the  problematic  Musee 
d'Orsay  in  Paris.  As  laudable  as  architect 
Gae  Aulenti's  remodeling  of  that  Beaux- 
Arts  train  station  is  as  a  historic  preserva- 
tion  effort,  there  is  no  getting  around  the 
fact  that  the  vast  high-ceilinged  depot  is 
intrinsically  unreceptive  to  the  paintings  it 
shelters.  The  more  neutral  interior  space 
of  the  remade  .Albert  Dock,  on  the  other 


hand,  is  not  unlike  a  service- 
able, flexible  SoHo  loft  gallen.. 
Occupying  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  wharf  com- 
plex— most  of  which  has  been 
turned  into  a  version  of  an 
.American  waterfront  mall 
(scented-candle  shops,  gour- 
met cookie  stands,  designer 
baby  clothes,  and  appalling 
Beatles  Muzak) — the  Tate 
Gallen.   Liverpool  comprises 
only  ten  thousand  square  feet 
on  each  of  three  floors,  with 
^  the  top  stor>'  left  raw  for  future 
5  development.  Stirling  and 
;  Wilford's  presence  is  felt  most 
=  jarringly  in  the  inappropriate 
primer  orange  and  royal  blue 
of  their  new  entr\'  portal.  It  is 
one  thing  for  them  to  apply 
their  trademark  gansh  colors  to  their  own 
buildings  but  quite  another  when  they  de- 
face a  landmark  monument. 

As  an  act  of  confidence  in  England's 
economically  depressed  north,  this  new- 
museum  marks  an  important  shift  m  the 
artistic  life  of  the  nation.  "In  the  nine- 
teenth cennirs  Lixerpool.  Manchester.  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow  supported  their  own 
orchestras  and  museums."  Stirling  said. 
'  T  qualified  as  an  architect  in  1 950  in  Liv- 
erpool, but  even  then  I  already  perceived 
that  England  was  shrinking  and  would  fo- 
cus on  London.  So  I  made  off  as  quick  as  I 
could."  Now-  his  homecoming  reverses 
that  ebbing  cultural  tide,  establishing  a 
beachhead  for  modem  art  in  a  city  ready 
for  the  hope  of  the  new.      Martin  Filler 
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Crafted  for  Architecture 

the  often  uneasy  standoff  between  architecnire  and  the  applied 
arts  is  the  subject  of  an  unintentionally  revealing  exhibition. 
"Architectural  Art:  Affirming  the  Design  Relationship."  at  the 
American  Craft  Museum  in  New  York  through  September  4.  W- 
though  many  of  the  32  historical  and  contemporan.'  collaborations 
presented  through  artifacts,  models,  drawings,  and  photographs  are 
im.pressive — especially  works  by  artists  Stephen  Antonakos.  Scott 
Burton.  Ned  Smyth,  and  Richard  Haas  (his  trompe  I'oeil  m.ural  at  3 1 
Milk  Street  in  Boston,  right) — the  confused  ideas  underlying  guest- 
curator  Robert  Jensen's  ambitious  conception  make  the  show  a  frus- 
trating experience  for  those  eager  to  detemiine  what  makes  a  suc- 
cessful art  commission  in  an  architectural  context.  M.F. 
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Suniiiiery  Executions 

Don't  mix  food  and  family  memories.  Craio:  Brown 

advises  die  authors  of  this  season  s  cookbooks 


f. 

^^H  summer  turns  cookbook  writers  in- 
^^H  to  blubbering  sentimentalists  or — 
^^H  worse — aspiring  poets.  Their  endless 
references  to  the  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  dear 
old  great-grandmother  Nancy  as  she  ladled 
out  the  applejack  while  the  sun  went  down 
over  the  Wyoming  hills  provide  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  regressive,  prissy  nature  of 
many  people  who  spend  too  much  tmie  wor- 
rying about  food. 

Seven  new  summer  cookbooks  contain  as 
many  sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts  as  the 
most  exhaustive  Russian  novel,  all  remem- 
bered through  the  dewy — not  to  say  gooey — 
eyes  of  the  chef  mixing  his  messy  concoc- 
tions. "My  grandfather  was  a  small  man. 
barely  five  feet  tall,  and  he  never  talked 
much,  but  we  always  knew  when  he  was 
around. ■■  writes  Sal  Gilbertie  in  Kitchen 
Herbs  (Bantam,  $19.95).  "He  chewed  gar- 
lic cloves  for  his  health  and  the  garlic  aroma 
preceded  him  wherever  he  went." 

The  fumes  emitted  by  grandparents  pop  up 
as  a  constant  theme.  Lee  Bailey's  grand- 
mother, he  informs  us  in  Lee  Bailey's 
Country  Desserts  (Ciarkson  N  Potter. 
$19.95).  ■■actually 
smelled  like  a  cook- 
ie." Given  Mr.  Bai- 
ley's appetite  for  all 
sorts  of  rich,  faintly 
revolting  desserts  — 
Mamie  Eisenhower  ^'^^""^"^~~' 
Fudge,  Marshmallow- Butterscotch-Peanut 
Squares — it  comes  as  some  relief  to  discover 
he  resisted  any  temptation  to  eat  her.  Instead, 
he  salivates  some  poetic  prose  onto  the  page 
as  he  thinks  of  ■■rich,  homemade  custard  ice 
cream,"  which,  he  says,  "evokes  in  me  the 
most  teasingly  pleasant  of  memories  from 
long  ago — wami  evenings  just  when  the  light 
is  disappearing  and  the  day's  heat  relaxes  its 
grip,  an  uncanny  stillness  as  if  time  were 
'noiding  its  breath  for  a  moment  cn  en  as  birds 
swoop  and  glide  through  the  unmoving  air 
u\  their  twilight  pursuit  of — "'  Enough! 


Sifmtfier  is  childhond 
childhood  IS  Irncricd.  (i/id 
{fficficd  IS  food.  food,  food 


Enough!  As  my  own  dear  grandmother 
might  have  said,  "Stop  twittering  anc 
finish  what's  on  yourplate." 

One  of  the  worries  for  the  \\  riter  of  a 
summer  cookbook  must  be  that  in  sum- 
mer most  of  us  do  not  fee!  much  like 
cooking.  Thus  they  are  forced,  like  nan- 
nies attempting  to  dollop  food  into  the 
mouths  of  their  tight-lipped  charges,  to 
overenthuse  about  quite  humdrum  dish- 
es. Once  they  have  gotten  over  the  child 
hood  memories — ""I  grew  up  on  charcoal 
fires  lit  with  lighter  fluid."  recalls  Diane 
Rossen  Worthington  in  The  Taste  of 
Summer  (Bantam.  S24.95).  surely  one  of 
the  most  painful  recollections  of  all 
and  once  they  have  spooned  a 
bit  of  pt^etry  into  the  reader's 
gullet —  ■  ■on  those  blessed  and 
innocent  Sundays,  the  tru^t\ 
old  hand-cranked  ice-cream 
maker  was  set  up  on  the    > 
back  porch .  .  .  '■  Agh'  If  it 

isn't  Mr.  Bailey  once  more — they 

are  forced  to  eschew  the  carrot  in  favor  of 
the  twin  whips  of  fashion  and  patriotism. 
But  you  must  want  to  cook  our  dishes,  the 
writers  seem  to  say. 
concluding  with  either 
everyone  else  does 
or  yon  call  yourself 
American^ 

Of  course,  the  cur- 
rent fashions  detected 
by  cookbook  w  riters  have  a  tendency  to  coin- 
cide with  the  predilections  of  the  individual 
writer.  ■  ■Suddenly  everyone  wants  to  eat  yel- 
low." believes  Diane  Rossen  Worthington. 
■"We  all  want  simpler,  lighter  food  that  still 
tastes  good.  "  believes  .ludith  Hill,  editor  of 
Cook's  Simple  and  Seasonal  Cuisine 
(Simon  and  Schuster.  S1S.95I  This  is  ihe 
era  of  the  herb."  believe  .leanette  Ferran  and 
Louise  Fiszer,  authors  of  Season  to  Taste 
(Simon  and  Schuster,  SI  9. 95).  ■It  seems  to 
me  that  everyone  is  a  grill  cook  in  one  \\  a\  or 
another,"  believes  Joe  Famularo  in  The  Joy 


of  Grilling  i  Barron's,  S2 1 .95). 
If  all  of  them  turned  out  to  be  ac- 
curate, the  only  item  on  the  fash- 
ion-conscious American's  menu 
would  be  Grilled  Green  Banana 
Smothered  in  Rosemary. 

But  if  you're  not  going  to  follow 
fashion  into  the  kitchen,  then  you'll 
most  assuredly  follow^  the  flag. 
.-Xmericans  love  this.  .Amencans  love 
that,  all  these  books  seem  to  say. 
■  ■  .After  all .  aren't  barbecue  and  Ameri- 
ca synonymous?"  asks  Joe  Famularo. 
■Herbs  and  Spices:  An  Amencan  Ad- 
venture" IS  the  title  of  a  section  of  Sea- 
son ro  Taste,  evoking  an  image  of 
Indiana  Jones  shooting,  hack- 
ing, and  grappling  his  way 
through  a  field  of  basil.  ■■Who 
doesn't  remember  the  wonderful 
fragrance  of  sage  wafting  from  the 
kitchen  on  Thanksgiving  morning'?" 
asks  Sal  Gilbertie,  somewhat  accusing- 
ly. Summer  is  childhood,  childhood  is  Amer- 
ica, and  America  is  food,  food,  food,  these 
cookbooks  all  argue,  and  now  get  cookini;. 

The  East  Hampton  Cookbook  of 
Menus  and  Recipes  (Dell.  S9.95)  is  the 
most  straightforw  ard  of  the  lot.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  such  an  artistic  community 
would  come  up  with  recipes  a  little  too  out- 
landish for  everyday  consumption.  By  and 
large,  artists  are  the  last  people  one  would 
wish  to  engage  to  cook  for  one.  ■■What's 
cooking  tonight.  Francis  Bacon?"  ■Well, 
sir,  there's  a  choice  of  Corpse  of  Beef  Strewn 
over  the  Floor  or  Chicken's  Innards  Thrown 
onto  a  Wall.  Ready  when  you  are,  sir."  In 
fact,  the  cookbook  is  the  eleventh  devised  by 
the  Ladies  Village  Improvement  Society  of 
East  Hampton,  the  first  having  appeared  as 
far  back  as  1898.  and  the  Ladies  happily 
don't  entertain  the  furthest  extremes,  prefer- 
nng  good  proper  foods  such  as  roast  chicken, 
lemon  mousse,  Yorkshire  pudding,  apple  g 
pie.  and  croque  monsieur.  The  recipes  are  all  ^ 
simple  to  follow,  with  an  emphasis  on  such  ^ 
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Featured  with  Stanford  Court  is  Noritake's  Dartmoor  Full-Lead  Cut  Crystal  Stemware. 

Stanford  Court  by  ^A/o^n/aAj^y^ 

See  all  the  beautiful  Norilake  patterns  at  finer  stores,  or  send  50c  lor  color  brochure  to:  Noritake  Depl.  HCj  '88, 1538  MerchancJise  Marl,  Chicago,  11  60654. 
For  help  in  locating  pieces  from  discontinued  Noritake  patterns  write:  Noritake  Service  Center,  P.O.  Box  3240,  Chicago,  II  60654. 
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979  Third  Avenue  New  York 
N.Y.  10022  (212)  759-6660 


i^RROWWOOD 


Thoughtful  Enough  to 

Fluff  Your  PiUow, 

Sophisticated  Enough  to 

Satisfy  Your  Style. 

Escape  the  pressures  of  city  life  without  leaving  the 
comforts  you  love  behind.  Enjoy  a  weekend  vacation  at 
Arrowwood  for  just  the  two  of  you.  Here,  at  ourelegant 

country  resort  just  35  minutes  north  of  Manhattan, 

the  ways  to  unwind  exceed  all  expectations.  Golf; 

indoor/outdoor  tenrus,  indoor/outdoor  swimming, 

racquet  sports,  saunas,  steam  rooms,  a  whirlpool  and 

programs  for  fun  and  fitness. 

All  weekend  long  you'll  enjoy  beautiful 

accommodations,  exceptional- dining  and  extraordinary 

services.  Because  hospitality  at  Arrowwood  is  as 

generous  and  natural  as  our  country  dub  setting. 

The  Country  Weekend  with  City  Style 

$0000  per  person,  per  night 
O^      double  occupancy 

Package  includes  deluxe  accommodations  with  full  American 

breakfast  on  Saturday  or  our  famous  Sunday  Brunch. 

Taxes  additional;  rate  subject  to  change.  Arrowwood  is  ten 

minutes  from  the  Rye  Train  Station,  with  taxi  and  limousine 

service  available.  Call  now  for  reservations:  (914)  939-5500 

1;  or  toll-free  in  New  York  State  (800)  633-6569. 
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local  produce  as  clams,  com.  and  strawber- 
ries. The  only  absolutely  revolting  sugges- 
tion in  the  book — the  single  most  off-putting 
recipe  in  any  of  the  books — is  that  one  should 
eat  brie  with  homemade  strawberry  pre- 
ser\es  for  breakfast. 

Lee  Bailey  s  book  also  sails  pretty  close  to 
the  sickly  from  time  to  time,  but  then  perhaps 
that  is  w  hat  dessens  are  for.  Bailey  is  never 
stingy  with  the  cream,  and  his  desserts — 
beautifully  photographed  by  Joshua 
Greene — are  not  for  the  puritan  or  the  weight 
watcher. 

Joe  Famularo  sees  grilling  as  a  "procedure 
both  rustic  and  fraught  with  mystique"  but 
which  most  normal  people  are  quite  happy  to 
see  as  something  so  easy  it  does  not  require  a 
cookbook.  Nevertheless,  for  any  student 
w  ishing  to  major  in  barbecuing.  Famularo's 
handbook  v\  ill  become  the  definitive  book. 

Of  the  two  herb  books.  Season  to  Taste  is 
the  better,  mterestingiy  describing  hov\  the 
different  immigrant  communities  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  preserved  their  identities  by 
recourse  to  their  national  herbs.  Kitchen 
Herbs  is  more  full  of  waffle — "Lemon  balm 
conjures  up  images  of  bees  humming  around 
dark  green  crinkly  mint-shaped  leaves. " "  The 
suggestion  that  "nearly  80  percent  of  Euro- 
pean homes  have  a  herb  garden."  which 
came  with  the  publicity  handout,  is  utterly 
absurd.  1  would  put  the  figure  at  somewhere 
closer  to  0.8  percent. 

Garlic  lovers,  including  Sal  Gilbertie's 
grandfather,  will  approve  oi  Cook's  Simple 
ami  Seasonal  Cuisine  with  its  approving  quo- 
tation from  a  "Spanish  woman  we  know" 
who  says  "garlic  is  what  lets  us  live."  Even 
potatoes  do  not  escape  the  garlic.  Their  reci- 
pe for  roast  potatoes  calls  for  two  pounds  of 
new  potatoes  to  eight  cloves  of  garlic,  and 
their  mashed  potatoes  require  one  pound  of 
new  potatoes  to  twelve  cloves  of  garlic.  Such 
quantities  of  garlic  should  create  their  own 
friction,  but  in  The  Taste  of  Summer.  Diane 
Rossen  Worthington  seems  to  boil  up  some 
rows  afresh.  She  talks  of  everyday  foodstuffs 
in  terms  of  "debate"  and  "controversy." 
"There  is  always  a  great  controversy  about 
whether  or  not  to  peel  tomatoes."  she  writes, 
and  "there's  an  ongoing  debate  over  which 
fuel  is  best  for  barbecuing."  This  overstate- 
ment .  combined  with  her  rather  drab  pre-rec- 
ipe  anecdotes — "1  created  this  recipe  when 
my  first  crop  of  Babcock  peaches  turned  out 
to  be  larger  than  I  had  ever  expected" — 
makes  this  book  rather  wearisome  reading. 
Writers  who  take  cookery  too  seriously  are 
best  avoided.  As  Shirley  Conran  once  said. 
"Life  is  too  short  to  stuff  mushrooms. " "  A 
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;  look  tells  you  immediately  that  this  is  no 
;      ;i!aiy  wagon.  A  sleek,  aerodynamic  design 
tliat's  far  ahead  of  the  traditional,  boxy  wagon 
shape.  One  drive  only  confirms  this  impres- 
sion. As  you'll  find,  it's  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
drive  as  an  advanced,  high-tech  sedan.  Maybe 
that's  why  Taurus  is  America's  best-selling 
wagon,  based  on  1987  model  year  registrations. 


What  makes  Taurus  wagon  so  different? ' 
start,  it  shares  a  great  deal  of  the  innovative 
engineering  that  made  Taurus  sedan  a  desig 
leader.  But  the  wagon  was  also  gi\en  its  owr 
unique  design  elements  tailored  to  meet  the 
demands  made  on  a  wagon. 

For  example,  the  wagon  is  equipped  with 
specially  designed  independent  rearsuspens 


Buckle  up-logether  weeaft  save  livi«s. 


:h  enables  it  to  respond  nimbly  when 
ying  the  kind  of  loads  a  wagon  is  expected 
irry.  Yet  this  same  suspension  allows 
us  to  perform  just  as  capably  unloaded, 
'his  sort  of  attention  to  design  is  what  has 
;o  many  people  to  choose  Taurus  as  the 
3n  they  like  to  drive,  even  when  there's 
ling  to  carry. 


For  more  information  on  Ford's  award- 
winning  Taurus,  call  1-800-622-4511, 9  am  to 
9  pm  EST 

Buy  or  lease  a  Taurus  Wagon  at  your  Ford 
Dealer. 

Ford  Taurus  Wagon. 


Lmerica's  best-selling  wagon, 
robably  because  it  dfoesn't 
3ok  or  drive  like  one. 
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ature  finally  seemed  tamed  by 
modem,  mechanical  man  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Of  course, 
I  all  the  gods,  worshiped  to  pro- 
pitiate nature  when  she  was  wild  and  scary, 
declined  with  her.  The  whole  magical, 
dangerous,  tyrannical  world  of  tigers,  tem- 
pests, volcanoes,  snakes,  monsters,  drag- 
ons, sprites,  and  gods  who  sneaked  up  on 
girls  in  the  form  of  swans  was  no  longer 
something  to  be  taken  seriously.  So  wolves 
and  lions  and  bears  along  with  ferns  and 
flowers  and  the  briny  waves  all  became  ubiq- 
uitous, celebratory  Victorian  decoration. 
Like  the  deer  heads  in  our  dining  room,  na- 
ture had  been  reduced  to  a  trophy. 

My  mother  didn't  like  the  deer  heads. 
They  had  got  a  little  tatty  in  the  half-century 
before  we  moved  to  this  long-vacant  family 
house.  Ethelwild  wasn't  just  a  Victorian 
house,  it  was  a  house  that  was  still  Victorian. 

Muscular  winged  monsters  held  up  our 
arms  when  we  sat  in  a  chair.  Snarling,  en- 
raged lions  crouched  at  our  feet  under  the 
dining-room  table.  Sinister  paws  poked  out 
like  Polonius's  feet  from  beneath  the  fringes 
of  gaily  flowered  tablecloths.  Naked  ladies 
and  grinning  satyrs  danced  and  crouched  and 
reposed  and  snickered  throughout  the  place. 

Adolescence  is  a  struggle  to  shuck  the  co- 
coon of  baby  days  and  tly  out  into  the  glori- 
ous garden  of  sex,  cars,  and  war.  Wherever 
you  are  you  want  to  escape.  Those  people 
who  fed  and  clothed  and  trained  you  are  obvi- 
ous, embarrassing,  ludicrously  misunder- 
standing monstrosities  nowhere  nearly  good 
enough  for  such  a  Byronic  hero  as  yourself. 
When  you're  suddenly  almost  as  tall  as  your 


Aesthetic  Education 


Though  he  has  hved  with  it.  \A  illlani 
Hamilton  despairs  of  achieving  true  style 


mother,  it's  time  to  go  to  sea,  run  away  with 
the  circus,  explore  for  lost  cities,  travel  in 
outer  space,  or  sleep  at  friends'  houses  when- 
ever possible. 

Instead  of  searching  for  the  lost  cities  of 
Cibola,  or  carrying  the  stars  and  bars  in  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  or  being  the  oni\  white 
boy  to  ride  with  the  Plains  Indians.  I  went 
east  to  boarding  school. 

I  found  myself,  appropriately,  in  a  new 
world.  Here  the  ubiqui- 
tous past  wasn't  the 
nineteenth  century,  it 
was  the  eighteenth. 
Spare  and  bony  and  ra- 
tional-looking struc- 
tures disposed  in 
constellations  as  bal- 
anced as  equations  '■^~^^^~~"~ 
looked  as  fabulously  new  and  different  from 
home  as  the  surface  of  Mars  might  have  had  I 
decided  on  space  travel  instead  of  prep 
school.  Homesickness  and  academic  terror 
aside.  I  found  myself  where  adolescence 
wants  to  be:  somewhere  else. 

Weather  has  a  great  effect  on  style  in  New 
England.  The  place  is  black  and  white  from 
snow  all  w  inter  and  monochromatic  green  all 
summer  so  these  are  the  colors  they  painted 
their  houses  and  chose  for  our  paper  money. 
They  put  the  fiery  colors  of  fall  inside  as  fur- 
niture. Mahogan\  and  cherry  and  maple 
blaze  in  dignified  Chippendale  and  Hepple- 
white  and  Sheraton  captivity. 

The  novelty  of  this  handsome,  spare,  un- 
cluttered New  England  style  looked  new  and 
wonderful  to  me.  until  1  saw  something  1 
liked  even  more  in  art-history  class.  The 
teacher,  a  remarkable  and  humorous  enthusi- 
ast of  the  new  .  w  as  try  ing  to  convince  us  boys 
Norman  Rockwell  w as  not  ever\  bit  as  good 
if  not  better  than  Raphael.  \an  Dyck.  and 
Rembrandt,  an  opmion  we  didn't  share.  Nor- 
man Rockw  ell  painted  the  world  we  wanted 
to  live  in  where  boys  pulled  girls'  pigtails, 
got  muddy,  broke  windows  with  baseballs, 
and  had.  at  most,  small,  humorous  problems. 


Ca  di  I  la  c-jiu  aesthe  tics 
became  as  grotescjue  to 
me  as  the  f  ictorian 
furniture  of  m\- childhood 


■  ".Now  look  at  this,"  he  said  as  he  changed 
the  slide  from  a  masterpiece  of  Norman 
Rockwell's — in  which  the  whole  range  of 
Rockwell's  repertory  from  kindly,  ruddy- 
cheeked  old  rurals  to  children,  to  puppy 
dogs,  and  sensible-looking  parents  intermin- 
gled in  a  town  meeting  or  a  country  store  or  a 
church  you  could  practically  touch — to  Jack- 
son Pollock's  Blue  Poles. 

.After  a  moment  of  shock  a  boy  named  Paul 
Eine  said  of  the  daz- 
zling slide  of  Blue 
Poles:  "That  stinks!" 
And  the  whole  class 
agreed. 

A  naturally  contrary 
fellow,  I  was  immedi- 
ately on  the  side  of 
Jackson  Pollock.  No 
more  Norman  Rockwell  for  me.  How  could  I 
ever  have  fallen  for  that  sentimental  muck? 
Jackson  Pollock  was  new\  my  favorite  quali- 
ty, new  as  New  England  had  been  to  me. 

Exerything  seriously  modem  began  to  ap- 
peal to  me.  No  more  paws  and  claws  for  a  fel- 
low now  smoking  cigarettes  (to  make  his 
\oice  lower).  Now  I  knew  exactly  how  I 
wanted  to  live:  in  a  house  like  Mies  van  der 
Rohe's  Gemian  Pavilion,  sitting  on  a  Barce- 
lona chair,  1  have  just  looked  from  my  Mon- 
drian  to  my  Pollock  when  an  opening  door 
causes  my  Calder  mobile  to  stir  and  me  to  rise 
and  receive  an  embrace  from  m\  li\ mg  com- 
panion. Blaze  Starr. 

My  vision  made  me  feel  quite  superior  to 
the  ordinary  masses  li\  ing  through  the  fifties 
beyond  the  school  walls.  The  Cadillac-fin 
aesthetics  of  these  proletarians  grinning  over 
Manhattans  in  their  conversation  pits  were 
now  as  grotesque  to  me  as  the  Victorian  fur- 
niture of  my  childhood.  My  adulthood.  1  was 
sure,  would  take  place  in  aesthetically  supe- 
rior surroundings. 

Aging,  university,  and  travel  changed  my  2 
taste  considerably  from  the  pure,  severe,  < 
Modernist  vision  of  glamour  1  had  in  mind  i 
for  my  life  with  Blaze.  Europe  was  a  gor-  i 
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If  you  miss  the  Annual  Ascensia®Comforter  Sale,  don't  worry.  There's  always  next  year 


Save  on  our  most  popular  comforter  The  once-a-year 
Ascensia  Comforter  Sale  —July  1  through  July  31. 


Call  toll  free  1-800-237-5337  for  a  Scandia  Down  Shop'  near  vou.  In  Washington  State,  call 

1-800  367-3696.  For  a  catalog,  send  $3.00  to  C'  Scandia  Down*  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  88819.  Seattle,  WA  98138. 

©  Scandia  Down"  Corporation  1988.  A  nationwide  franchise  organization. 
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Come  feci  the  Scandia  difference." 


At  Mill  House  of  Woodbury,  weWe  deeply 
in  love  with  English  antique  furniture. 


But  we  keep  at  least  a  comer  of 
our  heart  for  the  French. 


We've  always  cherished  the  classic  simpUcit>'  of  the  finest  English 

cabinetry.  But  the  same  puritv  of  line  enhances  some  French  pieces, 

too  —  and  these  are  the  ones  we  brmg  home  tor  you.  At  Mill  House  you'll 

find  a  look  of  unaftected  country  elegance  in  French  armoires,  cabinets, 

dining  tables,  honnetieres,  and  chests  like  this  one.  Voila! 

i 

Mill  House  Antiques 

Route  6,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798      Telephone  (203)  263-3446 
^'re  closed  Tuesday  but  open  every  other  day  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
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geous  old  thing.  The  skyline  of  Istanbul  sug- 
gested history  really  had  taken  place.  I  began 
to  like  antiques.  My  new  idea  for  my  life  fea- 
tured a  beautiful  countess  walking  by  our  tap- 
estries in  a  Paris  dress  to  turn  a  tasseled  key  in 
a  voluptuous  old  cabinet. 

Then,  of  course,  the  conflict  between  actu- 
ality and  the  way  1  wanted  things  began  to 
make  itself  more  obvious.  Real  people,  bills, 
and  the  annoying  power  others  can  exert  over 
even  visionaries  began  to  move  my  life  in  di- 
rections 1  hadn't  planned.  Style  turns  out  to 
be  a  lot  of  work.  How  people  can  keep  up 
their  style  in  the  face  of  the  real  world  began 
to  seem  to  me  nearly  amazing. 

In  Munich  the  phone  rang  one  evening  in 
an  antiques  dealer's  house  a  passionately 
stylish  friend  of  mine  and  1  were  borrowing. 
She  began  speaking  on  the  phone  in  increas- 
ingly concerned  Swedish. 

"Darling,  quickly,  get  me  a  pen!"  she 
said  in  a  mounting  panic .  I  searched  the  unfa- 
miliar house  and  found  a  joke  pen,  a  mottled 
plastic  alligator  extruded  in  Korea  with  a 
brass  ballpoint  poking  out  of  its  mouth. 

"Hurry,  it  "s  urgent,  my  God,"  she  cried.  I 
rushed  in  and  handed  her  the  pen .  I  could  hear 
the  hiss  of  the  tenuous  phone  connection  and 
the  desperate  Swedish  dialogue  tinny  as  a 
seashell's  voice  coming  out  of  the  receiver. 
She  looked  at  the  alligator  pen  wide-eyed  and 
put  her  hand  over  the  receiver. 

"Darling,  I  can't  write  with  a  thing  like 
this,"  she  said,  pushing  the  pen  away. 

To  be  unable  to  accept  an  unpleasant  ob- 
ject even  in  an  emergency  I  recorded  instant- 
ly as  the  mark  of  a  truer  aesthete  than  I  could 
ever  be. 

The  weather  and  tides  of  one's  fortune 
change  everything:  what  you  want,  what  you 
have  to  have,  what  you  settle  for,  and  what 
you  must  bear  all  shift  in  the  ponderous  un- 
seen slow  motion  of  passing  time.  Strange 
transitions  and  doublings-back  subtly  somer- 
sault your  plans. 

The  American  cars  I  despised  for  their 
fins,  chrome,  and  rockets  in  my  pure  Mod- 
ernist school  days  actually  began  to  amuse 
me.  1  began  to  see  how  they  were  romantic 
men's  toys  of  the  fifties — fighter  planes  for 
traveling  salesmen  to  fantasize  Sabrejet-MiG 
dogfights  in  as  they  moved  from  one  prosaic 
actuality  toward  another. 

Most  unexpectedly  of  all,  I  find  I've  be- 
come fascinated  by  nineteenth-century  furni- 
ture. In  fact,  herelsitatEthelwildinapawed 
chair  looking  out  the  window  at  my  '61  Cad- 
illac Coupe  de  Ville,  confident  again,  as  I 
was  from  the  beginning,  that  one  of  these 
days  I'll  live  in  style.  A 
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In  an  Sn^ish  Qnmtry  Qarden... 

Beautiful,  hand-crafted  conservatories  made  in  England  to  our  original  Victorian  designs.  The 
elegant  addihon  to  homes  and  gardens  of  distinction. 

Our  modular  production  system  offers  a  near  custom  built  conservatory  at  competitive  prices. 
Supplied  double  or  single-glazed  in  octagonal  or  rectangular  formats,  plus  special  designs  to  suit 
any  period  home. 

Long  lashng  western  cedar  wood  frames  are 
used  in  a  choice  of  finishes  and  we  offer  a  wide 
range  of  sash  designs  and  special  features. 

Prices  from  $15,000  (excl.  foundations  &  erec- 
tion). Local  consultants  -  free  site  visits.  For 
brochure  send  coupon  to:- 

Amdega  Conservatories,  Dept.  US07/8, 
Boston  Design  Center,  Boston.  MA  02210. 
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China  SMidrome 


Four  collectors  have  found  the  appeal  of  pottery 
addictive.  Jennifer  Conlin  finds  out  whv 


nee  I  saw  it.  I  knew  I 
would  deeorate  the 
whole  room  around 
it,"  says  fabric  de- 
signer Fernanda  Niven  of  the 
blue-and- white  breakfast  set  that 
now  sits  on  her  dining-room  ta- 
ble. She  first  spotted  the  five 
pieces  in  a  Rhode  Island  an- 
tiques shop  six  years  ago.  Today 
the  dining  room  of  her  Long  Is- 
land house  is  adorned  with  more 
than  one  hundred  pieces  of  nine- 
teenth-centun.'  transferware  pot- 
tery, hung  on  the  walls  and 
perched  on  the  sideboards.  "My 
dream  is  one  day  to  see  the  room 
totally  covered  with  it — like 
wallpaper."  she  says,  seated  on 
a  dining  chair  upholstered  in  a 
blue-and-white  tloral  print,  a 
choice  inspired  by  her  pottery. 
Like  Fernanda  Niven,  Renny  Reynolds, 
one  of  Manhattan's 
top  floral  designers, 
knew  when  he  first 
saw  the  dining  room 
of  his  eighteenth-cen- 
tur\   stone  farmhouse 
in  Bucks  County  that    ^^^^^^^^~ 
he  would  decorate  it  with  majolica.  He  had 
become  enamored  of  the  colorfully  glazed, 
richly  textured  earthenware  whose  origins 
date  back  to  sixteenth-cen- 
tury Italian  pottery.  "The 
room  has  low  beams,  small 
wmdows.  and  no  electric 
light."  explains  Reynolds. 
"I  knew  the  earth  tones  of 
the  majolica  would  light  up 
the  room,  and  the  shapes 
would  give  it  a  three- 
dimensional    sculptural 
quality." 

Shirlee  Fonda  first  took 
note  of  potten.  some  twenty 


"Mvdr'eam  is  to  see  the 
room  totally  covered  with 
it — like  irallpaper^' 


years  ago  when  she  found  a  floral  pitcher 
tucked  away  in  the  attic  of  her  house  in  New 
York.  Sketched  on  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher 
was  the  name  Roseville,  which  she  later 
learned  w  as  a  reference  to  the  town  in  Ohio 
where  the  pottery  factor*  was  founded  in 
1898.  More  than  a  decade  later  she  rediscov- 
ered Roseville  in  the  New  Hampshire  town 
near  where  her  late  husband.  Henry,  was 
filming  0?i  Golden  Pond.  "I  bought  more 
than  a  dozen  pieces  that  summer,  and  that 
was  just  the  beginning. 

Felicity  Osborne,  who  is  affiliated  with 
Osborne  &  Little,  her  husband's  London- 
based  design  firm,  can  barely  remember  a 
time  w  hen  she  did  not  collect  potter> .  Rather 
than  gather  only  one  genre.  Lady  Osborne 
has  been  unable  to  limit  herself.  Her  collec- 
tion of  early-twentieth-century  potterv  in- 
cludes Carlton  ware,  a  British  earthenware 
produced  at  Stoke-on-Trent  in  Staffordshire, 
England,  as  well  as  Clarice  Cliff  pieces, 
named  after  the  woman  who  designed  the 
hand-painted,  color- 
fully glazed  Art  Deco 
line.  Lady  Osborne 
also  collects  more 
modem  ceramics  such 
as  pottery  by  Piero 
Fomasetti,  an  Italian 
designer  who  lives  in  Milan,  and  pieces  by 
such  artists  as  Jane  Willingale  and  Felicity 
.•\ylieff.  "I'm  attracted  to  the  exuberant  col- 
ors and  the  array  of  patterns."  explains  Lady 
Osborne . 

"Potterv'  is  something  one  can  collect  that 
does  not  have  to  be  expensive,  is  beautiful, 
different,  and  many  of  these  varieties  are  not 
made  anymore,"  says  Shirlee  Fonda,  who  is 
attracted  to  the  floral  patterns  and  the  slightly 
raised  three-dimensional  claylike  consisten- 
cy of  Roseville.  Jane  Fonda  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  many  Roseville  presents  including 
a  w  indow  box  she  keeps  planted  with  flowers 
on  a  table  at  her  California  ranch. 

While  Shirlee  Fonda  will  occasionally  buy 
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"These  things  were  made 
to  be  used — you  cannot 
treat  them  too  preciously 


Decorative  settings.  Top  left: 
Renny  Reynolds  with  his 
majolica;  his  chickens  dine 
in  style.  Top  right:  Fernanda 
Niven  in  her  dining  room 
decorated  with  transferware; 
a  pair  of  her  pitchers  put 
to  use.  Above:  Shirlee  Fonda 
fills  her  Roseville  with 
flowers.  Right:  Her  pottery 
sets  the  color  scheme. 


pieces  of  Roseville  she  finds  near  her  house 
in  California,  the  majority  of  her  collection 
still  comes  from  June's  Junqtiques  &:  Jack's 
Rejuvenations,  a  small  store  in  Centre  Har- 
bor. New  Hampshire,  owned  b\  a  couple  the 
Fondas  became  close  to  during  the  filming  of 
On  Golden  Pond.  '  "The  potter,  has  become  a 
way  for  us  to  keep  in  touch."  she  says. 

Fernanda  Niven 's  collection  comes  from  a 
variety  of  auctions  and  antiques  stores. 
About  half  of  her  transferware  was  bought  in 
small  out-of-the-way  antiques  shops  in  the 
English  countrvside  where  she  and  her  hus- 
band. Jamie,  have  relatives.  The  remainder 
was  purchased  at  auctions  and  in  New  York 
City  shops.  The  collection  is  a  cornucopia  of 
dishes  and  pitchers  all  intricately  printed  in 
blue  on  white.  The  pottery's  name  comes 
from  the  process  of  transferring  ink  onto  the 
clay  from  an  engraved  plate. 

Unfortunately  for  Renny  Reynolds,  ma- 
jolica is  becoming  diffi- 
cult to  find.  Originally 
made  by  such  English 
potters  as  Wedgwood 
and  Minton.  today  ma- 
jolica is  most  often  found 
at  auctions.  Reynolds, 
however,  has  located  some  of  his  at  Garvin 
Mecking  in  New  York  as  well  as  Bardith. 
In  London.  Lady  Osborne  recommends 
the  dealers  Richard  Dennis,  John  Jesse,  and 
Irina  Laski . 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  their  pottery 
collections  is  that  the  pieces  are  not  so  fragile 
and  rare  that  they  cannot  be  used.  Shirlee 
Fonda  fills  her  pitchers  with  flowers  and 
wooden  spoons.  She  keeps  her  two  tea  sets 
on  a  table  where  they  are  a  colorful  counter- 
point to  the  numerous  pillows  and  seat  cush- 
ions needlepointed  by  Henry.  Reynolds  likes 
to  use  his  pitchers  to  serve  cocktails — specif- 
ically margaritas.  Lady  Osborne  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  throw  her  set  of  Mason's  ironstone 
dishes  from  the  1920s  into  the  dishwasher. 
■'These  things  were  made  to  be  used — you 
just  cannot  treat  them  too  preciously."  she 
says,  although  even  she  will  not  touch  her 
collection  of  William  De  Morgan  master- 
ware,  made  in  London  in  the  late  1800s. 

As  these  collectors  will  attest,  from  the 
day  each  of  them  stumbled  upon  that  first 
piece  they  just  had  to  have,  collecting  color- 
ful clayware  has  become  a  pleasurable  and 
unceasing  pursuit.  Renny  Reynolds  no  long- 
er allows  himself  to  attend  auctions  where 
majolica  is  being  sold.  "At  the  last  one  I 
couldn't  resist  buying  ever*'  piece,"  he  re- 
members. "It  is  like  a  very  bad  disease."  A 
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AYine  Romance 

Janet  Hobhonse  finds  a  little  bit  of  everywhere^ 
in  the  wine-country  inns  of  California  ^ 


If  there  were  nothing  on  the  roads  in 
the  Napa  Valley,  no  inns,  motels, 
hotels,  no  restaurants,  wineries, 
souvenir  and  gift  shops,  no  signs 
for  ballooning  or  mud  baths,  there 
would  just  be  the  landscape — acres  of 
soft  ribboned  fields,  warmed  by 
smudge  pots  in  late  winter,  overgrown 
with  yellow  mustard,  or  bare  and  bleak 
with  row  upon  row  of  vines  in  cruci- 
form stumps  like  the  vast  World  War  I 
cemeteries  of  northern  France.  In  the 
fall  and  early  spring  much  of  the  wine 
country  looks  like  Provence  with  flat 
fields  extending  unsheltered  in  a  blu- 
ish haze  or  like  Tuscany  with  dwarf 
oak  trees  along  the  roadsides,  olive 
groves  and  fig  trees,  and  the  steep  de- 
clines of  terraces  under  cultivation. 
This  being  California,  home  of  Dis- 
neyland, San  Simeon,  Hollywood  of 
course,  and  countless  theme  parks, 
Napa  Valley  architecture  looks  like 
everything  by  association  and  only 
tenuously  like  itself.  In  the  wine  coun- 
try you  can  stay  at  Italian  villas,  Swiss 
chalets,  Norman  village  hotels.  Span- 
ish mission  adobes,  Victori- 
an gingerbread  castles, 
antebellum  mansions,  in 
rooms  jumbled  with  the 
brass,  stained  glass,  and 
shellacked  wood  of  Gold- 
Rush  Modern,  and  in  any 
number  of  doll's  whore- 
houses. 

In  Napa  there  are  so  many 
slices  of  elsewhere  so  abun- 
dantly offered  the  tourist 
that  it  is  difficult,  particular- 
ly outside  harvesttime,  to 
get  any  sense  that  the  entire- 
ly real  and  quite  prosperous 
California  wine  industry  ac- 
tually goes  on  here  among 
the  wineries  that  resemble 
Dickensian  prisons  or  Mus- 


Italianate  villa:  a  Neoclassical  gateway  leads  to 
the  terrazzo  patio  of  the  Tra  Vigne  restaurant. 


-Qi 


Provence  m  California:  the  skylit  restaurant  of  the  Auberge  du 
sits  above  an  olive  grove  overlooking  the  Napa  Valley. 


solinis  factories  or  Old  MacDonald's 
farms  with  names  like  Far  Niente  and 
Folie  a  Deux,  among  wineries  that  go 
heavily  into  gift  shop  sidelines  and 
schedule  .Australian  beach  party  week- 
ends and  Crocodile  Dundee  look-alike 
contests,  in  sentimental  affiliation.  I 
suppose,  with  that  other  once-sneered- 
upon  wine-producing  region  of  the 
Western  world.  .And  if  this  supremely 
Califomian  not-here-but-there  image 
making  isn't  dislocating  enough,  you 
can  even  get  transport  from  another 
place  and  time  and  sail,  champagne- 
befuddled  in  a  striped  balloon,  over 
this  conglomerate  of  postnationalism, 
enjoying  the  sensations  of  a  bygone 
era.  though  you  might  be  hard-pressed 
to  decide  which  one. 

What  seems  to  be  authentically  Cal- 
ifomian are  the  wine-country  bed-and- 
breakfast  inns,  nothing  like  the 
English  establishments  so-named, 
with  their  colorful  unpinned  landladies 
of  unsettled  dentures,  fish-eyeing  the 
customers,  and  shuffling  off  in  old 
slippers  to  deal  with  canaries  or  gentle- 
's men  lodgers.  Bed  and 
breakfast  in  England,  what- 
ever its  pretensions,  is  a 
pretty  down-market  affair 
regulated  by  hypocritical 
gentility  on  the  lookout  for 
seaside  improprieties,  not 
welcoming  sorts  of  places 
but  cheap.  In  California  the 
reverse  is  true:  bed-and- 
breakfast  inns  are  all  wel- 
coming and  not  cheap. 
Coziness  has  a  price,  and 
impropriety — romantic  get- 
away, as  it's  called — is 
what  you're  here  for.  After 
all.  Napa,  as  England  em- 
phatically is  not.  is  wine 
countrv':  Bacchus,  mellow- 
ness, rosy  amorousness. 
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You  may  never  have  thought  of  the  8:05  as  a  great  place  to  shop' 
Spiegel  it  is,  Our  Fall  Catalog  features  home  fashions  from  Laura  Ashley,  Nichols  &  Stone, 
Lane,  Ralph  Lauren  and  others.  To  receive  your  copy  for  only  $3,  simply  call  (toll-free) 
1-800-345-4500  and  ask  for  catalog  161 , 
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CREME  BASE  FERMETE, 

FOR  A  FIRMER, 

MORE  RADIANT  SKIN. 


jRECnTTE  MHafrl-EUSi 
'leme  base  fermete 


For  skin  that  tias  begun  to 
show  a  loss  ot  tone  and 
firmness,  Stendhal  has 
created  Creme  Base  Fer- 
mete Used  alone  or  as  a 
makeup  base,  this  rich, 
luxurious  sheer  mois- 
turizer helps  renew  the 
appearance  of  tone  and 
elasticity  in  your  skin,  leav- 
ing it  looking  and  feeling 
supple,  vital  and  radiant. 

Because  today's  lifestyle 
can  take  its  toll  on  your 
skin,  Stendhal  has  created 
Creme  Base  Fermete  to 
address  your  skin's  needs. 
Creme  Base  Fermete  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  the 
Recette  Merveilleuse  beau- 
ty treatment  for  maturing 
skin. 

STENDHAL. 

THE  FRENCH  WORD 

FOR  BEAUTIFUL  SKIN. 
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and  a  bit  of  Steinbeckiana  but  most  impor- 
tant, le  weekend,  institutionalized  and  pub- 
licly shared.  Walk  into  a  bed-and-breakfast 
inn  around  six  in  the  evening  and  \  ou"re  like- 
ly to  come  upon  a  roomful  of  strangers,  nes- 
tled bottom  to  bottom  in  love  seats  in  a 
Victorian  parlor,  already  a  little  glazed  with 
the  free  wine  and  cheese  this  first  hour  of  a 
happy  hour  that  lasts  from  Friday  through 
Sunday.  There  they  sit  and  you  sit  exchang- 
ing the  basics  of  hometown  and  livelihood 
and  checking  out  partnerships — this  get-to- 
gether orchestrated  by  the  owner  once  he  she 
has  shown  you  the  hot  tub  and  the  iron-bed- 
steaded  room  and  the  marble-papered  guest 
book  inscribed  with  thanks  and  innuendo. 

A  bed  and  breakfast-style  getaway  is  ro- 
mantic in  the  sense  of  picturesque:  crumbling 
walls  and  vines  outside,  Victorian  bric-a- 
brac  and  old  plumbing  inside,  but  getaway  it 
is  not,  what  with  the  introductions  the  night 
before,  the  shared  bathrooms  and  paper-lhm 
walls,  the  ungodly  hour  scheduled,  and  the 
elaborate  hot  breakfasts  that  don't  seem  to 
take  wine-country  hangovers  into  account. 
Fortunateh  there  are  other  places  to  stay  m 
the  wme  country  .  The  larger  resorts  in  their 
less  photogenic  fashion  are  far  more  comfort- 
able, more  elegant,  certainly  more  private. 
At  the  Silverado  Country  Club  in  Napa,  the 
former  1 ,200-acre  estate  of  a  Civil  War  gen- 
eral, you  can  have  so  much  privacy  you're 
likely  to  get  lost.  More  than  two  miles  away 
from  the  main  house — an  antebellum  man- 
sion overlooking  two  golf  courses — you  can 
have  your  own  condominium  suite  overlook- 
ing the  golf  courses.  Room  service  comes, 
like  everything  else,  on  a  golf  cart  from  the 
mansion. 

Or  Nou  can  put  up  at  Meadow ood.  another 
resort  complex,  built  like  a  child's  dream 
summer  camp,  with  luxurious  gray-and- 
white  cabins  m  the  woods,  each  with  separate 
sitting  room  and  fireplace,  cathedral  ceil- 
ings, and  wooden  porch.  Scattered  through- 
out the  propert\  arc  hiking  trails,  a  golf 
course,  a  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  and 
most  surprisingly  two  splendid  croquet 
lawns.  .Meadowood  runs  a  distinguished 
w  ine  school  all  year  round.  The  restaurant  is 
excellent  and,  in  keeping  with  the  school  and 
elegant  surroundings,  takes  both  food  and 
wine  seriousl\ . 

One  of  the  prettiest  places  to  stay  is  Au- 
berge  du  Soleil,  famous  for  a  long  time  as  the 
best  restaurant  in  the  wine  country  and  \\  hich 
since  the  spring  of  1 985  has  become  an  inn  as 
well.  .At  the  .-Xuberge  \  ou  can  ha\e  your  ele- 
gance and  privacy  FYovence  style — in  small 
sand-colored  villas,  each  with  fireplace  and 


wet  bar.  w ith  terra-cotta  tiles  inside  and  out 
on  pri\  ate  terraces  that  overlook  a  panoramic 
sweep  of  olive  groves  and  vineyards,  with 
the  blue  Mayacamas  Mountains  in  the  back- 
ground and  w  here  but  for  the  absence  of  cica- 
das it  is  easy  enough  to  imagine  yourself  in 
Gassin  or  Saint-Remy.  If  you  cannot  spend 
the  night,  go  for  lunch,  or  book  well  in  ad- 
\  ance  for  the  prix  fixe  dinner. 

After  a  stay  at  the  Auberge  you  might  w  ant 
to  sp)end  a  couple  of  days  in  the  next  valley  in 
Sonoma  w  here  the  Sonoma  Mission  Inn  runs 
an  elegant  spa  in  lovely  surroundings.  The 
first-class  restaurant  ser\es  California  cui- 
sine that  won't  let  you  stray  too  far  from 
whate\  er  intentions  you  arrive  with.  The  spa 
facilities  are  comprehensi\e  and  eleganth 
designed  to  be  both  high  tech  and  low-key  in 
an  atmosphere  that  is  genuinely  relaxing. 

If  the  larger  inns,  for  all  their  comfort  and 
grandeur,  are  not  w hat  you  w ant  for  a  week- 
end in  the  wine  country,  there  is — though 
one  might  be  hesitant  to  broadcast  it — one 
bed-and-breakfast  inn  that  is  everything  such 
places  ought  to  be  and  no  doubt  dream  of  be- 
ing. N'illa  St.  Helena  in  Napa  feels  so  much 
like  a  pm  ate  home,  is  so  charmingly  hosted, 
so  spectacularly  located  and  exquisitely 
maintained,  that  it  seems  like  an  accident. 
This  Mediterranean-style  house,  built  in  the 
1940s,  was  an  exclusive  hideaway  for  the 
stars.  There  are  four  wings  to  the  building, 
creating  a  central  courtyard  for  the  vast  pool. 
The  three  individual  rooms  are  palatial,  fur- 
nished with  antiques  and  pri\ate  baths,  two 
with  fireplaces,  separated  from  one  another 
along  private  corridors. 

As  in  most  bed-and-breakfast  inns,  there  is 
no  restaurant  at  \'illa  St.  Helena.  But  there 
are  excellent  restaurants  nearby:  Miramonte 
in  St.  Helena  and  the  beautiful  new  Tra 
Vigne — much  like  an  Italian  villa  with  high 
windows  and  stone  lions — which  serves 
first-class  northern  Italian  cuisine  in  an  ele- 
gantly lit  and  decorated  dining  room.  You 
can  have  lunch  at  Tra  Vigne  on  the  terrace  or 
at  Domaine  Chandon,  one  of  the  prettier  win- 
eries in  Napa,  proud  of  its  champagne  and 
excellent  restaurant. 

Wine  tasting  is  offered  freely  along  Route 
29,  Napa's  main  artery,  which  after  an  aver- 
age afternoon  can  seem  to  be  offering  serious 
advice  at  e\  cry  road  marker — N.AP,  the  indi- 
cators say.  But  do  not  miss  Clos  Pegase.  the 
new  winery  near  Calistoga  designed  by  Mi- 
chael Graves  in  1986,  following  a  competi- 
tion sponsored  by  its  owner  and  the  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Modem  Art.  No  non- 
sense about  gift  shops  and  free  tasting  here, 
Clos  Pegase  rises  like  a  temple  of  purity  out 


of  the  hullabaloo  of  wine-country  marketing. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  dignified  building 
in  Napa.  I  found  myself  coming  back  to  it 
again  and  again  while  I  was  merrymaking  in 
the  area  just  to  clear  the  eye  and  head  and  re- 
mind myself  that  some  things  man-made  can 
possess  as  much  virtue,  unaffected  presence, 
and  beauty  as  the  countryside  1  was  m.  a 
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Wine  Country 

INNS 

Silverado  Country  Club 

1600  Atlas  Peak  Rd.,  Napa.  CA  94558 

(800)  532-0500 

Standard  room  $130;  studio  condominium 

$165;  one-bedroom  condominium  $195. 

There  are  eight  swimming  pools,  two 

championship  golf  courses,  twenty 

tennis  courts. 

Moadowood  Resort  Hotel 

900  Meadowood  Lane.  St.  Helena,  CA 

94574;  (707)  963-3646 

Until  Nov.  19,  Sun-Thurs.:  studio  and 

chalet  $145;  one-bedroom  suite  $185; 

Meadowood  Suite,  one  couple  $295,  two 

couples  $395.  Fri.-Sat.:  studio  and  chalet 

$175;  one-bedroom  suite  $250;  Meadowood 

Suite,  one  couple  $375.  two  couples  $475. 

Meadowood  has  a  swimming  pool,  nine-hole 

golf  course,  six  tennis  courts. 

Auberge  du  Soleil 

180  Rutherford  Hill  Rd..  Rutherford,  CA 

94573;  (707)963-1211 

The  Auberge  has  a  swimming  pool,  three 

tennis  courts,  golf  nearby.  Rates  are  from 

$210  for  a  standard  room  to  $480  for  a  suite 

(six  persons),  continental  breakfast  included. 

Villa  St.  Helena 

2727  Sulphur  Springs  Ave..  St.  Helena,  CA 

94574;  (707)  963-2514 

Bed  and  continental  breakfast  $115-$  195. 

Swimming  pool,  no  tennis. 

Sonoma  Mission  Inn  &  Spa 

P.O.  Box  1447,  Sonoma,  CA  95476 

(707)  938-9000 

Until  Oct.  29:  standard  $125-$  195;  Wine 

Country  Room  $175-$275.  Full-service  spa, 

treatments,  exercise  rooms,  gym.  two 

swimming  pools,  two  tennis  courts. 

RESTAURANTS 
Auberge  du  Soleil 

180  Rutherford  Hill  Rd.,  Rutherford,  CA 

94573;  (707)  963-1211 

Miramonte 

1327  Railroad  Ave.,  St.  Helena,  CA  94599 

(707)  963-3970 

Domaine  Chandon 

1  California  Dr.,  Yountville.  CA  94599 

(707)  944-8848 

Tra  Vigne 

1050  Charter  Oak  Ave.,  St.  Helena,  CA 

94574;  (707)  963-4444 


Three  centuries  of  experience  with  raw  materials  of  superlative  quality 
and  the  most  modern  manufacturing  technology  make  Ref  "Cotto"  tiles  a 
very  special  product.  It  has  the  advantages  of  light  color  and  low  water- 
absorption  which  gives  hardness  and  endurance,  particularly  a  resistance  to 
both  alkali  and  acid  stains  and,  even  more  important,  frost  damage. 

Such  a  fine  solution  for  indoor  and  outdoor  areas,  patios  pools, 
gardens  and  greenhouses  is  hard  to  equal 

Its  hardness  also  insures  the  easy  maintenance  and  long  wear  that 
makes  it  a  perfect  choice  for  public  as  well  as  private  use. 

DEALERS  USA 

New  York:  COUNTRY  FLOORS  INC..  New  York  —  Georgia  ASSOCLATEl)  PRODUCTS  SANDSY, 
AtUmta  —  California:  COUNTRY  FLOORS  Los  Angeles  —  District  of  Colombia:  ADEMAS, 
Washington  DC.  —  Honda:  COUNTR)  FLOORS,  Miami  —  Illinois: HISPANIC DESLGNE, 
Chicago  —  Texas:  FRENCH  BRO\KN.  Dallas. 

For  any  further  information  please  write  to 
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Everyday  Flo\>  ers 

Mae  Griswold  takes  a  close  look  at  annuals 
and  finds  them  vastly  inidervalued 


etunias,  geraniums,  gladiolus, 
[zinnias,   nasturtiums — that's 
only  the  start  of  a  list  of  annuals 
gardeners  love  to  hate.  Or  say 
they  do  till  late  June  when  they  trudge  to 
their  local  nurseries  to  fill  holes  in  the  pe- 
rennial garden. 

"Of  course  I  use  petunias — a  flat  here  and 
a  flat  there,"  says  Mrs.  William  Wister  of 
Oldwick,  New  Jersey,  "but  I  stick  them  in 
secretly  because  Tao,  the  gardener,  disap- 
proves." Boopie  Wister' s  perennial  garden 
has  been  beautiful  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  she  knows  perennials  can't  do  it 
all.  Her  'Blue  Frost'  petunias  have  a  crackled 
glaze  like  a  Sung  vase. 

Ordinary  annuals  do  not  have  to  be  a  sign 
of  weakness.  Pamela  Ingram,  a  transplanted 
Englishwoman  who  has  a  nursery  in  Topanga 
Canyon,  California,  uses  the  petunia  'Mad- 
ness', small  and  vividly  colored,  in  fabulous 
container  plantings. 

"Nurseries  now  offer  a  wider  variety  of 
sophisticated  annuals,"  says  Peter 
Loewer,  author  of  The  Annual  Garden.     ^ 
just  published  by  Rodale  Press.  An  annu-      ' 
als  addict,  Loewer  grows  most  of  his  stuff 
from  seed,  and  a  lot  of  it  is  unusual.  But 
he  always  finds  a  place  for  favorites  like 
'Persian  Carpet',  an  old-fashioned  zin-     ' 
nia  mixture  in  maroon,  gold,  purple, 
chocolate,  pink,  and  cream. 

Kew-trained  Caroline  Burgess,  who 
runs  Stone  Crop.  Anne  and  Frank  Cab- 
ot's garden  in  Cold  Spring.  New  York, 
grows  two  hundred  annual  varieties  to  aug- 
ment a. wide  range  of  perennials.  "The 
sad  truth  is  most  perennials  really  only 
flower  once."  she  says,  "but  annuals  pay 
us  back  for  the  hard  work  of  starting,  fer- 
tilizing, and  deadheading  by  bloommg  all 
summer  long."  At  Stone  Crop,  often  it"s 
the  way  ordinary  annuals  are  used  th.it 
makes  the  difference: '  'Grow  morning  glo- 
ries on  tripods  in  the  border  for  extra 
h.eight.  Or  try  beans,  purple-podded  climb- 
ng  French  ones  with  lavender  tlowers  " 
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Almost 
as  ordinary- 
sounding  as 
beans  are  gera- 
niums —  and 
almost  as 
much  as  a 
lost  battle 
as  their 
image  is 

their  correct  name:  pelargonium.  Real  gera- 
niums, border  perennials  known  as  cranes- 
bills,  are  expected  to  be  beautiful,  but 
pelargoniums  have  long  been  dismissed  w  ith 
the  epithet  cheerful. 

Now  garden  geraniums  seem  beautiful, 
too.  Urns  and  window 
boxes  are  filled  with 
plants  that  remain  flow- 
ery and  compact.  It's 
,    notjust  a  fashion  shift; 
/    geraniums  have 
4     changed. 

L     Chuck  ^  

/      Shady  Hill  Gardens 

in  Illinois  credits  the  introduction  of  Eu- 
ropean varieties,  in  particular  the  kind  of 
ivy  geranium  (Pelargonium  peltatum) 
that  cascades  from  even.  Swiss  chalet 
w  indow  box.  Newly  propagated  alpine 
strains  thri\e  in  hot  humid  .American 
nights,  a  condition  that  makes  many  ge- 
raniums bloom  less  profusely.  The  new 
culti\  ars  have  been  variously  described 
as  Fischer  Cascades.  Balcons.  Alpine 
Ivies,  or  Swiss  Balconies.  There  are  deli- 
cious pale  colors,  and  the  deeper  shades 
are  no  longer  strident  but  luminous. 

Preeminent  nursen.man  Allen  C.  Has- 
kell ot  New  Bedford.  Massachusetts, 
speaks  out  for  the  shriek  and  clash  of  color- 
ful geraniums:  "You  have  to  put  a  little 
blood  in  the  garden.  There's  a  certain  red, 
a  Chinese  lacquer  color,  that  just  works 
miracles." 

For  all-summer  bloom  it's  worth  men- 
tioning h\drangeas.  perennials  that  have 
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"Of  course.  I  use  petunias, 
but  I  fiare  to  stick  them 
in  secretly  because  the 
Specialist    grQfxU'uer disapproves" 

Heidsen  of    ^  .  '  ' 
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put  up  uith  the 
same  bad  press  as 
common  annuals. 
.Again  It's  a  matter 
of  choosing  the 
right  culti- 
V  a  r  :  more 
graceful  and 
sophisticated 
than  the  standard 
big  blue  balls  are  lacecap  hydrangeas.  Their 
flat  flower  heads,  like  oversize  Queen 
.-Xnne's  lace,  are  airy  and  delicate.  The  hardi- 
est and  truest  blue  lacecap.  says  Dr.  Richard 
Eighty  of  the  Mount  Cuba  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Piedmont  Flora  in  Delaware,  is 
'Blue  Billow",  col- 
lected in  Korea. 

Even  gladiolus, 
those  South  Afri- 
can garden  dino- 
saurs, have  other 
incarnations. 
Small  daylilylike 
flowers  with  vivid 
throats  are  borne  on  shorter,  more  delicate 
stems.  Wayside  Gardens  and  White  Flower 
Farm  offer  varieties  in  mixed  colors;  Carroll 
Gardens  lists  four  named  varieties  of  Gladio- 
lus colvillei,  a  dwarf  form.  "Guess  where  the 
bare  midsummer  spots  will  be,"  says  Alan 
Summers  of  Carroll  Gardens.  "Stick  in 
corms  of  'Nymph',  and  seven  weeks  later 
small  creamy  flowers  splashed  with  crimson 
and  yellow^  will  fill  the  hole." 

Juh  is  the  time  for  the  marigolds,  zinnias, 
and  nastuniums  that  in  May  seem  so,  well, 
ordinary.  "Don't  be  a  plant  snob,"  urges 
Marco  Polo  Stufano,  the  imaginative  horti- 
culturist who  keeps  the  garden  of  Wave  Hill 
outside  Manhattan  splendid  all  summer. 
"Learn  to  pick  the  best  and  where  to  put 
them.  Take  advantage  of  the  strengths — long 
bloom  and  heat  tolerance — that  make  annu- 
als popular. "  A  favorite  marigold  is  'Naugh- 
ty Marietta',  single,  small,  and  golden  with  a 
dark  red  streak  on  each  petal.  Try  'Irish 
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Lace",  a  marigold  with  no  visible  flower 
grown  for  its  pale  green,  deeply  cut  foliage. 

Placement  can  be  everything.  The  fine 
chartreuse  zinnia  'Envy',  which  blooms  in 
light  shade  as  well  as  sun,  looks  dingy  plant- 
ed with  white,  a  common  mistake.  But  like 
Nicotiana  lani^sdi>iffii.  the  tall  green  tobacco 
plant  that  Penelope  Hobhouse  uses  to  cool  off 
a  deep  red  and  blue  border  at  Tintinhull  in  En- 
gland, 'Envy'  glows  greener  when  used  with 
more  suffused  colors.  Try  dark  petunias. 

Use  your  own  eyes.  Si.xteenth-century  En- 
glish botanist  John  Gerard  called  the  nastur- 
tium "this  rare  and  faire  plant."  Try 
Tropaeoleum  pereiiiiniim .  the  bright  yellow 
nasturtium  known  as  the  'Canary  Creeper". 
Or  Tropaeoleum  minus  'Alaska  Mi.\ed', 
whose  leaves  are  marbled  and  striped  with 
cream  on  a  green  background. 

At  this  high  point  of  summer,  look  at  other 
people's  gardens  and  make  notes  for  next 
year  about  what  seems  "rare  and  faire"  to 
you.  Maybe  it  will  be  'Italian  White'  sun- 
flowers, four  feet  tall,  perfect  for  the  back  of 
the  border,  with  garden-size  faces  only  four 
inches  across.  Or  yellow  and  white  African 
daisies  {Osteospermum  'Starshine')  with 
pink,  white,  and  blue  love-in-a-mist  (Nigella 


"Persian  Jewels'),  the  way  Polly  Biedebach 
grows  them  in  a  two-acre  garden  in  Sun 
Valley,  Idaho.  Or  simply  a  tumble  of  an  old 
bedding  petunia,  tiny  white-throated  'Rosy 
Mom',  a  perfect  background  for  short,  in- 
tensely blue  Chinese  delphiniums.  A 


Plants  and  Seeds 

ANNUALS 

Claire's  Garden  Center 

RR  3,  Box  266,  Haviland  Hollow  Rd. 

Patterson,  NY  12563;  (914)  878-6632 

Sassafras  Nursery 

275  North  Topanga  Canyon  Blvd.,  Topanga 

CA  90290;  (213)^455-1933 

Country  Garden 

Rte.  2,  Box  455A,  Crivitz,  WI  54114 

(715)  757-2045 

Thompson  &  Morgan 

P.O.  Box  1308,  Jackson,  NJ  08527 

(201)  363-2225 

GERANIUMS 
Logee's  Greenhouses 

55  North  St..  Danielson,  CT  06239 
(203)  774-8038 
Shady  Hill  Gardens 

837  Walnut  St.,  Batavia,  IL  60510 
(312)  879-5665 


Young's  Mesa  Nursery 

2755  Fowler  Lane/HG,  Arroyo  Grande,  CA 
93420;  (805)  489-0548 

HYDRANGEAS 

Carroll  Gardens 

P.O.  Box  310,  Westminster,  MD  21157 

(301)  848-5422 
Louisiana  Nursery 
Rte.  7,  P.O.  Box  43 
Opelousas,  LA  70570 
(318)  948-3696 
Wayside  Gardens 

Hodges,  SC  29695;  (800)  845-1 124 
Winterthur  Museum  and  Gardens 
Direct  Mail/HG,  Winterthur,  DE  19735 

(302)  656-8591  Ext.  410 

GLADIOLUS 
Gladside  Gardens 

61  Main  St.,  Northfield,  MA  01360 

(413)498-2657 

White  Flower  Farm 

Rte.  63,  Litchfield,  CT  06759 

(203)  567-0801 

An  invaluable  sourcebook  for  mail-order 
nurseries  and  seed  houses  is  Barbara 
Barton's  Gardening  b\  Mail  2:  Tusker 
Press,  P.O.  Box  1338/HG,  Sebastopol, 
CA  95473,  (707)  829-9189;  $18.50  ppd. 


Buying  a  house  involves  a  stack  of  applications  that 
seems  two  stories  high.  And  each  application  can  be  more 
difficult  than  the  last. 

After  all  the  time,  trouble  and  money  you  ve  invested  in 
buying  your  home,  now  it's  time  to  apply  the  finishing  touch 
that'll  protect  it.  (]abot  Stains.  For  over  four  generations, 
weVe  been  providing  the  very  finest  exterior  stains  you  can 
buy.  That's  why  so  many  leading  architects,  designers  and 


Cabot 
Stains 

Wood  Preserving 
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builders  choose  Cabot. 

There's  a  C!abot  Stains  product  for  every  wood  surface. 
Available  in  over  90  colors,  (xibot  Stains  are  formulated 
to  provide  long-lasting  beauty  and  protection.  We're  so  sure 
our  protection  is  the  best,  we  guarantee  all  our  penetrating 
stains  against  cracking,  blistering  and  peeling. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  about  C!abot  Stains.  We've  saved 
the  best  application  for  last.    /^     ^^    ^ 
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Weaving  new  ways — baskets  on  fabric> 

tailor-made  ras;  riic^s,  woven-steel  benches 


here's  a  new  texture  to  rugs,  fabrics,  and 
even  chairs  which  is  inspired  by  one  of  the 
world's  oldest  crafts.  Pima  Indian  baskets,  in 
photographs  of  tum-of-the-centur\   .Arizona 
trading  posts,  gave  Westgate  the  theme  for  their  lat- 
est pattern  in  linen.  Pima  Basketry.  Jack  Lenor  Lar 
sen,  himself  a  master  weaver  and  textile  designer, 
began  collecting  the  real  thing  when  he  w  as  five  years 
old.  Today  his  taste  runs  toward  objects  that  ""are 
unique  and  have  matenal  interest. " "  Silk  brocades .  ve 
vets,  chintzes — any  fabrics  a  designer  has  used  in  a 
room — are  cut.  sewn  into  finished  strips,  and  woven 
into  Judy  W'einen's  custom-made  rag  rugs.  Other  vari- 
ations: Maville  Intenors"  traditional  French  cafe 
:hair  in  woven  black  leather.  David  Hess's  rein- 
terpretation  of  a  Quaker  bench  in  rebar  steel, 
and  Gabrielle  de  Choubersky"s  sisal  rug 
with  hand-stenciled  tlowers  for  David 
Hicks.  Laurie  Schechter 

5.  Antique  bag  woven  ■:'•/'''. 

from  cornhusks  by  the  ''•''''•/• 

Nez  Perce  Indians  of  the  *V-." 

Northwest  on  Westgote's  '•j'*/. 

inen  Kochino  fabric.  \V 

6.  Laurent  wool  bosket-weave         '''': 
carpet  from  Patterson,  Flynn 
&  Martin.  7.  Maville  Interiors 
chair.  8.  Gabrielle  de 
Choubersky's  sisal  rug,  based 
on  a  Christian  Bodin  fabric. 


-V.s 


1.  Web.^nte's  trompe 
fabric  Pimc  Basketry. 

2.  Jack  Lenor  Lorsen's 
collection  of  ancient 
ond  contemporary 

ofts  pieces.  3.  David 
'  :  bench.  4.  Judy 
.'.'  -art's  twill-weave 
jy  .:  .im  Facets  Text 
".  .!gp3  at  Kn 
■  ^iL:c:~r;re. 

■    \ 
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CAMPARI.THE  SPIRIT  OF  ITALY. 
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Treasures  from  the  sea,  reeled  in 
for  summer — silk  seashells,  mt  ^& 

paper  fish,  Lacroix  beach  scene 

here  are  lobster,  starfish,  and  underwater  plants  on 
the  1950s  Fedecheti  fabric  newly  translated  by 
Groundworks  for  a  summer  1989  release.  The 
wave,  a  traditional  Oriental  motif,  is  made  modem 
by  Jay  Yang's  large-scale  fabric  design  Genji.  Marguerite 
Stix's  seashell  jewelry  for  Cartier  was  an  inspiration  for 
Leslie  Merritt's  sophisticated  silk  Les  Coquillages  from 
Grey  Watkins.  "Not  for  the  beach  house,"  says    -i    Prnnk  Gehrv's 
Watkins  of  her  fabric,  "but  for  the  drawing 
room  in  the  city  or  at  Palm  Beach."  Fish  have 
long  fascinated  architect  Frank  Gehry .  The  For- 
mica prototype  for  his  latest  fish  lamp,  in  paper, 
will  be  on  view  in  New  York  July  14-October  2 
at  the  Whitney  Museum's  show  "The  Architec- 
ture of  Frank  Gehry."  Gerald  Schmorl,  who  as- 
sists Christian  Lacroix  with  his  Luxe  collection, 
designed  the  new  Paris  shop  windows  for  spring 
and  summer  in  a  sea  motif.  His  inspiration: 
Salvador  Dali's  Surrealist  beach  scenes. 
A  lusterware  fishbowl,  circa  1880  by  the 
W.  Zsolnay  ceramics  factory,  is  an  early  exam- 
ple of  the  sea-theme  ceramics  still  being  made 
today  in  Hungary.  L.  S. 
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paper  lamp. 

2.  Genji  by  Jay 
Yang  for 
Fabriyaz. 

3.  Groundworks' 
Aragoste  e 
Coralli  fabric. 

4.  Lacroix  display, 
18th-century 
Italian  chair. 

5.  Zsolnay 
fishbowl,  at 
Linda  Horn 
Antiques.  6.  Les 
Coquillages  from 
Grey  Watkins. 
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MIRROR:  Important 
George  III  carved 
and  giltwood  mirror 
in  the  Rococo  man- 
ner, circa  1760. 


COMMODE:  18th 
Century  Dutch  inlaid 
satinwood  com- 
mode with  inset  lac- 
quered panels,  circa 
1790. 


CHAIR:  Queen  Anne 
walnut  wing  chair 
upholstered  in  18th 
Century  needle- 
point, circa  1720. 


VASES:  Pair  of 
Chinese  export  por- 
celain vases  in  the 
form  of  elephants, 
circa  1865. 


iKentshire 

37  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212) 673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 
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cultural  tour  of  Europ 


Share  this 

magnificent  volume  from 

The  Metropolitan  Museu 

of  Art  with  your  family 

. . .  and  discover  the  richness 

of  Modern  Europe's 
extraordinary  art  and  cultu 


Book  lovers  will  appreciate  the 
elegant  bindings  and  beautiful, 
custom-designed  covers. 


You'll  eiyoy  the  cheerful 
exuberance  of  Claude  Monet's 
Parisians  Enjoying  the  Pare 
Monceau  and  Sunflowers 


The  world  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it.  Seemingly 
out  of  nowhere,  a  group  of 
nonconformist  artists 
emerged  in  late  19th-century 
Europe  to  challenge  convention, 
boldly  experiment  with  color,  light, 
and  texture-and  ultimately  change 
the  face  of  art  for  all  time. 

If  you've  ever  visited  New  York's 
world-famous  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  you've  seen  firsthand  the 
magnificent  results  of  the  Impres- 
sionist movement-the  glorious 


specially  milled,  acii 

book  papers  provide  qi 

reprodui 


Each  volume  a  Ivjcuriously 
oversized  9"  r  12". 


burst  of  creative  innovation  that  led 
to  the  birth  of  Modernism  in  turn- 
of-the-century  Europe.  Now,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  is  proud  to 
announce  the  completion  of  Modern 
Europe-'a.  lavish  art  book  that  is  a 
stunning  tribute  to  the  crowning 
achievements  of  the  era. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  be 
among  the  first  to  share  Modern 
Europe  with  your  family  for  14 
days,  with  no  obligation  to  buy 
This  free  examination  copy  is  your 
introduction  to  the  landmark  book 


series,  The  Art  Treasures  of  The 
Metropolitan  Museum. 

Savor  the  priceless  art 

masterpieces  of 

turn-of-the-century  Europe 

There  is  no  greater  joy,  no  more  si 
isfying  and  uplifting  experience 
than  to  stroll  the  halls  of  a  great 
art  museum  with  your  children . 
discovering  the  beauty  and  powei 
of  man's  most  glorious  artistic 
achievements. 

That's  the  feeling  you'll  get  wh< 


..FREE  for  14  days. 


J  treat  your  family  to  Modern 
vrope.  In  page  after  glorious  page 
full-color  plates  of  exceptional 
rity  and  brilliance,  you'll  view 
}  Impressionistic  paintings  of 
uguin,  Cezanne  and  Monet.  The 
ignificent  bronze  sculptures  of 
din.  The  pointillism  of  Seurat. 
e  Cubism  of  Picasso  and  his  fol- 
ders. All  accompanied  by  the  fas- 
lating  commentary  of  museum 
perts. 

You  will  admire  up  close  the 
namic  brush  strokes  with  which 
n  Gogh  captured  the  countryside 
Aries,  the  town  in  southern 


You'll  explore  the  dreamlike  jungle 
setting  of  Henri  Rousseau's  The 
Repast  of  the  Lion  and  learn  why 
Rousseau's  avant-garde  work 
was  so  admired  by  his  fellow  artists. 

ance  where  the  artist  produced 
me  two  hundred  paintings  in  little 
sr  a  year  Turn  the  page,  and 
u'U  be  sharing  a  quiet  joke  with 
;nri  Matisse,  whose  painting  Gold- 
sh  incorporates  one  of  his  pre- 
)us  paintings  into  the  composi- 
m.  Later,  you'll  look  through  the 
mera  lens  with  Henri  Cartier- 
esson  and  Brassai  and  view  their 
traordinary  photographs  of  ordi- 
.ry  people  and  events. 

And  it's  just  the  beginning 

of  your  family's 

discovery  and  appreciation 

of  the  world's  great  art 

odern  Europe  is  your  introduc- 
m  to  The  Art  Treasures  of  The 
etropolitan  Museum-a.  remark- 
ile  art  book  series  that  encom- 
isses  over  fifty  centuries  of  man's 


ibu'll  witness  the  reemergence  of  the  art  of  antiquity 
in  the  post-Cubism  work  of  Pablo  Picasso,  and  watch 
as  the  master  abandonsfragmentedforms  topaint 
figures  of  classical  wholeness  and  unity. 

creative  genius.  Each  volume  takes 
you  and  your  family  on  a  private 
"guided  tour"  of  the  vast  treasures 
of  the  Metropolitan.  You'll  behold 
^    the  great  paintings  of  Renais- 
;    sance  masters  such  as  Titian 
and  Raphael.  View  the  classical 
bronzes  and  marble  sculptures 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Discover 
precious  gold  statues  and  rare 
carvings  from  the  pyramids  and 
temples  of  Egypt  and  the  Ancient 
Near  East.  Enjoy  the  rich  variety 
of  American  art,  from  Winslow 
Homer  to  Andy  Warhol.  Every  era 
is  gloriously  represented. 

Each  volume  a  masterwork 
of  the  bookbinder's  craft 

As  with  Modern  Europe,  each  vol- 
ume in  the  series  is  a  work  of  art 
in  itself-meticulously  crafted  with 


an  elegant  binding,  a  cover  design 
specially  commissioned  for  The 
Franklin  Library  edition,  richly 
colored  endpapers,  and  reproduc- 
tion-quality acid-free  book  paper 
that  will  retain  its  vibrancy  and 
luster  for  generations. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
has  selected  The  Franklin  Library 
to  distribute  this  remarkable  collec- 
tion to  you.  It  is  truly  a  first-ever 


You'll  feel  the  compelling  psychological  and  emo- 
tional sentiments  that  are  conveyed  by  the  powerful 
sculptures  of  such  masters  as  Henry  Moore,  Alberto 
Giacometti,  and  Antoine  Pevsner 

opportunity  to  bring  all  the  splen- 
dor and  elegance  of  the  art  world 
into  your  home-the  perfect  way  to 
introduce  your  family  to  some  of  the 
most  priceless  works  of  art  ever  cre- 
ated. Send  for  your  free  examina- 
tion copy  oi  Modern  Europe  today, 
with  no  obligation. 
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FREE  14-DAY  EXAMINATION  COPY      Please  mail  by  July  31, 1988 

YES,  please  send  me  A/odern  £'Mrop<' as  my  introduction  to  The  Art  Treasures  of  The  Metro- 
politan Museum.  I'll  decide  whether  I  want  to  continue  as  a  subscriber  after  I've  had  a  chance 
to  examine  this  book  for  14  days  free.  If  for  any  reason  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied,  I  will  return 
the  book  within  14  days  with  no  obligation.  Otherwise,  1  will  pay  just  .$34.50' and  add  it  to  my 
permanent  home  library 

I'll  then  receive  future  books  in  this  12-volume  series  at  the  rate  of  one  approximately  every 
six  weeks.  Each  imported  volume  will  have  the  same  14-day  examination  privilege  and  the  same 
price  of  $34.50.*  I  understand  1  am  free  to  cancel  my  subscription  at  any  time. 
D  Deluxe  Edition.  Check  here  if  you  prefer  to  receive  the  elegant,/^//  leather-bound  edition 

of  this  collection,  at  $65.*  per  volume.  Same  terms  and  shipment  schedule.  12197-36 

•Plus  my  slate  sales  tax  and  $2.50  for  shipping  and  handling 

Signature 


Alt  applications  are  subject  to  acceptance. 


Mr./Mrs./Ms. 


Please  print  cleariy. 


Address 


City  State,  Zip 


Mail  to:  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

c/o  The  Franklin  Library,  Franklin  Center,  PA  19091 


12022-36 
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Gothic  excess 


Arrow-tipped  curtain  rods 


othic  gloom  suddenly  has  a  gleam.  In  London, 
Paul  Jones  sells  everything  from  antique  tex- 
tiles to  tassels  in  his  eighteen-month-old  shop. 
'  "The  faded  grandeur  look  of  Gothic  decoration 
has  been  around  in  London  for  about  three 
years,"  notes  Jones.  "Now  it's  about  to  ex- 
plode," says  Christophe  Gollut,  who  summered  in  a  Gothic 
house  and  has  owned  an  antiques  shop  on  London's  Fulham 
Road  for  almost  two  decades.  "Scale  is  ever>  thing.  Even  a  Na- 
poleon III  jardiniere  in  needlepoint  can  be  a  Gothic  detail." 
Gollut's  shop  is  filled  with  tapestries,  Gothic  curtain  rods  with 
brass  finials,  and  Gothic  prie-dieux  in  needlepoint.  In  New 
York,  Mario  Buatta  uses  arrow-tipped  curtain  rods  that  conjure 
up  images  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — ideal  for  heavy  Gothic  cur- 
tains. Karl  Lagerfeld  entertains  the  Gothic  spirit  in  his  evening 
silks.  Christian  Lacroix,  also  in  the  mood  for  Gothic,  uses 
Konstantin  Kakanias's  silk  and  organza  for  his  party  dresses. 
The  inspiration?  "Grotesque  Gothic."  says  Kakanias.  with  a 
little  ' '  faded  Naples  throw  n  in . "  Andre  Leon  Talley 


1.  19th-century  Scottish  urn  and  French  turret,  from 
Paul  Jones.  2.  Napoleon  III  jardiniere  from 
Christophe  Gollut.  3.  Gold-embroidered  pillow, 
from  Paul  Jones.  4.  Gollut  with  1  9thi-century  prie- 
dieu.  5.  Neo-Gothic  doghouse  by  Loup  de  Viane, 
from  Kuma.  6.  Lagerfeld's  fan  design  on  silk. 
7.  Lacroix  dress  in  Neo-Gothic  silk.  8.  Kokonios's 
silk  for  Rainbow  Fabrics.  9.  Arrow  curtain  rod. 
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chintz 


some  say,  is  last  year  s  fasliioii.  But.  as  (\ir 


oline  Secho/ini  notes,  cliintz  lias  been  with 
us  for  over  three  hundred  years,  and  when  we  asked  five  of  New  York's  leading  young 
women  decorators  to  send  examples  of  their  favorite  chintzes,  within  hours  our  of- 
fiee  was  swathed  in  luscious  prints  and  colors.  So  much  for  out  of  fashion.  This  same  live- 
Iv  grouf)  of  women  is  the  subject  of  The  New  Sisters,  the  second  in  our  series  on  decorators  and  their  sixles.  in  this 
issue  we  also  visit  Michael  Groves's  Biedermeier  heaven  in  Princeton:  French  artist  {iitutii  s  downtown  Manhattan 
building  overflowing  with  his  collections;  and,  in  vivid  contrast,  film  duvcior  f)<iri(/  /Afich's  house  in  Los  Angeles 
■■■overfurnished"  with  two  solitary  blue  armchairs.  We  also  bring  vou  designer  I a/e/itino's  working  space  in  his  Re- 
naissance palazzo  in  Rome,  and  a  romantic  turn-of-the-centurv  New  Ham[)shire  garden.  Since  it  is  summertime, 
getting  avfOy  tune,  we  [)resent  a  rented  hid<'away  in  the  Seychelles,  an  e.\cer|)t  intiu  John  .\h)r/i/iier's  new 
novel  Summer's  Lease,  and  a  ve\iew  by  Martin  Filler  oi  /.  M.  Pels  Louvre  p\  ramid.  Tli(»seof  \oii  not  gelling 
away,  will,  we  hope,  gain  sustenance  [rmn  Jeffrey  Steingarten'^,  review  of  TV  cooking  programs 
and  from  a  concise  report  on  sex  in  carpets,  fabrics,  and  tableware.      — Anna  II  uilonr 

Clockwise  from  top  right: 
lllyrio  by  Brunschwig  & 
Fils.  Elsie  de  Wolfe, 
leading  lady  of  chintz. 
"New  Sister"  Pauline 
Boardman.  Sugar  bowl  by 
Michael  Graves  for  Alessi. 
Valentino's  partner, 
Giancarlo  Giammetti,  and 
Charlene  De  Souza. 
Details  see  Sources. 
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me  Tiatterns  nerver 


ipfcell  looks  at  The  New  Sfeters- 

jiyng  decorators  in  the  tradition  M  the 

stfii^apsh.  And  Caroling  Seebohi 

s  The  Reism  of  Ghint 


J 


In  the  beginning: 

Painted  in  India  in  the  late 
17th  century,  this  chintz  from 
the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum 


complete  with  chintz  tester 
and  hangings,  courtesy 
Winterthur  Museum 
Library,  Joseph  Downs 
Manuscript  Collection. 


Tossed 
bouquet: 

Pauline  Boardman 
revels  in  chintz  in 
her  house  on 
Long  Island.  Sofa 
and  walls  in 
Pelargonium  Fancy 
from  Colefax  & 
Fowler  at  Clarence 
House.  Dress  and 
belt  fi  om  Donna 
Koran.  Details  for 
The  New  Sisters 
see  Sources. 
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Pauline 
Boardman  ined 
in  London  in  the  1970s 
and.  with  Jane  Churchill 
and  Elizabeth  Ward. 
owned  a  shop  called 
Treasure  Island  which 
sold  chic  household  ac- 
cessories. That  partnership  dissolved 
when  Elizabeth  Ward  got  married.  Board- 
man  returned  with  her  husband  to  the 
States,  and  Jane  Churchill  started  up  her 
own  decorating  business.  "I  would  have 
opened  another  shop.""  recalls  Boardman. 
""but  my  two  daughters  were  very  young 
then,  and  1  didnt  want  the  responsibility. 
It  just  made  sense  to  go  into  decorating. 
My  mother  was  very  good  at  it.  so  I  sup- 
pose subconsciously  I  was  influenced  by 
her. 

" "  As  a  decorator  you  have  to  have  a  very 
good  imagination,  and  you  have  to  trans- 
pose this  onto  your  clients.  If  anything  is 
important,  it  is  salesmanship.  You  have  to 
talk  the  clients  into  believing  in  you  and 
avoid  terrifying  them — that"s  an  extremely 
fine  line.  Sometimes  it"s  a  bit  disappoint- 
ing because  they  won"t  quite  grasp  the  full 
idea.  Occasionally  I  decide  on  our  first  in- 
terview that  I  can't  work  with  a  prospective 
client  because  I  know  it's  going  to  be  an 
endless  nightmare.  In  the  decorating  busi- 
ness it  seems  that  if  something  can  go 
wrong,  it  will." 

Many  of  Boardman's  friends  and 
.icquaintances  have  been  to  her  apartment 
and  asked  her  to  do  a  variation  of  it  for 
them.  Her  taste  has  three  very  strong  trade- 
marks. First,  she  has  a  weakness  for  black- 
amoor objects;  they  are  everywhere. 
Second,  she  loves  mirrors:  '"They  bring 
sparkle  to  a  room. ' '  And  third,  red  is  by  far 
her  favorite  color.  Her  sitting  room  posi- 
tively hums  with  different  shades  of  the 
color,  from  the  crimson  walls  to  her  per- 
cale-covered sofas  and  curtains. 

"Of  course.  I  don't  force  everyone  to  go 
with  red.  What  nonnally  happens  is  that  a 
client  will  say.  '1  want  a  room  just  like 
yours,  can  you  do  it  in  yellow?" 

"Although  the  main  influence  on  me  is 
English,  the  brightness  of  the  colors  I  use 
is  very  American.  The  English  tend  to  pre- 
fer a  faded  look,  like  Laura  Ashley.  I  like 
to  think — I  hope — that  I'm  a  mixture  of 
the  best  in  both  American  and  English 
stvles."  L.C. 
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^^You  have  to  talk  the  clients 
into  believing  in  you  and 

avoid  terrifying  them^^ 


Red  on  red:  Fringed  ottoman  in 

Clarence  House's  Kohat  Rouge  and 

chair  in  Rose  Cumming's  Trenor, 

opposite,  ore  in  the  Boardmans'  crimson 

living  room.  Abovej^  Sofa  and 

stool  in  Cumming's  Fleur  de  Pommiers. 

Chair  is  in  Coral  Branches,  table 

skirt  in  Winslow  Damask,  both  from 

Cowtan  &  Tout.  Left:  Pelargonium  Fancy, 

Boardman's  favorite  chintz,  from 

Colefax  &  Fowler  at  Clarence  House. 
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Stars  and  stripes:  Rainbow 
print  of  blue,  pink,  and  green 
%;eflected  the  then-latest  techni- 
'^  cal  advances  in  the  roller  print- 
•|'%»3  process.  The  1 824  fabric  is 
|^#bm  Winterthur  Museum;  re- 
^  ^il^duction  available  at  Stroheim 
l&l^fnpnn,  details  see  Sources. 


the  Ueiqn  of 

CHINTZ 


cotton  cloth  decorat- 
ed with  multicolored 
floral  patterns,  chintz 
has  occupied  on  im- 
portant place  in  the 
history  of  interior  de- 
sign for  more  than 
three  hundred  years 
Even  today  it  makes  up  a  considerable 
oercentage  of  the  inventory  of  many  fabric 
houses,  though  its  career  is  marked  with 
UPS  and  downs  more  worthy  of  a  merchant 
adventurer  than  an  innocent  textile. 

The  word  chm/z  derives  from  the  Indian 
word  ch/nf,  meaning  variegated,  and  it 
was  from  India  during  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  first  rolls  of  this 
cotton  fabric  arrived  in  the  West,  "fast- 
printed  with  designs  of  flowers,  etc.,"  as  it 
IS  described  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictio- 
nary, "in  a  number  of  colours,  generally  not 
ewerthanfive,  and  usually  glazed."  Itwas 
the  exuberance  of  color  and  design  on  cot- 
ton that  appealed  to  the  English.  In  1663 
Samuel  Pepys  proudly  managed  to  obtain 
for  his  wife  a  chintz,  "that  is,  painted  Indian 
calico,  for  her  to  lineher  new  study  which  is 
ven/ pretty." 

As  Indo-European  trade  expanded  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century,  chintz  flooded 
the  market.  The  passion  for  this  charming 
fabric  became  so  extreme  that  as  eorly  as 
"  700  the  English  textile  industry,  threat- 
ened with  collapse,  forced  the  government 
•o  pass  on  act  of  Parlioment  banning  the 
mporfotion  of  all  decorated  stuffs  from  the 
Orient.  There  were  chintz  spies  every- 
where. In  1775,  for  instance,  the  well- 
known  actor  David  Garrick  was  complain- 
ing that  his  wife's  chintz  bedhangings  had 
been  seized  by  customs  officials. 

The  invention  of  aniline  dyes  in  the  lote 
1850s  completely  altered  the  complexion 
of  the  market.  With  new  methods  of  textile 
printing  and  dyeing,  chintz  could  be  do- 
mestically mass-produced,  resulting  in  on 
inevitable  deterioration  in  quality.  In  one 
century  chintz  fell  from  its  position  as  a 
hard-to-get  luxury  to  a  cheap,  coarse  low- 
er-class cliche.  Hence,  the  derogaton/  ad- 
jective chintzy. 

It  seems  that  in  America,  however,  chintz 

escaped  this  fall  from  grace,  a  fact  that  has 

(Text  continued  on  page  76) 
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Victorians  at  play:  Wicker  gar- 
den chairs  lined  in  chintz,  inset, 
photographed  in  France  c.  1900. 
<    Background:  Detail  of  a  slipcover 
for  a  sofa  in  glazed  chintz  with  a 
Neoclassical-style  motif  by  Richard 
Ovey,  c.  1815-25.  Ovey,  one  of  Lon- 
don's leading  drapers,  introduced 
several  new  patterns  each  week. 
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Private  stock:  Helhea  Nye,  opposite, 

in  a  Valentino  shirt  end  skirt  with 

personal  collections  dose  at  hand. ' 

Headboard  covered  in  MidcUehurst, 

from  Fonthill.  This  pogy  the  Nyes' 

livin^jMpm:  curtains  aie  Ninon  Taffeta 

^^^m  Old  World  Weavers,  sofa  in 

Torchello  by  Fonthill,  chairs  in 

Fortuny  s  Imperc   Table  skirt  is  Regatta 

Taffeta  from  Clarence  House. 
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ethea  Nye 


a  close  friend  of  Pau- 
line Boardman's,  and 
although  her  taste  is 
equally  steeped  in  the 
traditional,  it  is  not 
as  feminine.  Nye's 
preference  runs  to- 
ward darker,  bolder  pieces  of  furniture  like 
club  fenders,  globes,  and  butler's  tables. 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  living  in  a  house  they  rented  while  be- 
tween apartments,  she  had  managed  to  cre- 
ate a  dazzlingly  elegant  campsite  scattered 
with  tortoiseshell  objects  gathered  on  buy- 
ing trips  to  England. 

"A  career  in  decorating  crept  up  on  me. 
When  I  left  school,  I  wanted  to  be  a  great 
editor,  but  when  I  arrived  in  New  York,  I 
was  an  English  major  like  five  thousand 
others.  I  couldn't  get  a  job,  so  I  went  to  law 
school.  I  hated  law  school,  so  I  got  into  fix- 
ing up  and  selling  apartments.  One  thing 
law  school  did  teach  me  was  to  be  fearless. 
When  I  started,  I  was  really  alarmed  by 
torts  and  contracts,  but  after  three  years 
you  realize  they're  quite  easy  to  figure 
out — boring,  sure — but  it  makes  you  think 
you  can  probably  figure  out  plumbing  and 
electricity." 

After  graduating,  the  decorating  took 
over,  and  Nye  opened  an  antiques  store 
on  East  80th  Street  called  R.  Brooke.  A 
second  shop,  on  Lexington  Avenue  and 
70th  Street,  is  a  crowded  potpourri  of  tap- 
estry footstools,  gilt  mirrors,  inlaid  boxes, 
and  fanciful  birdcages. 

"Working  with  a  client  is  a  very  close 
relationship.  You  are  fussing  around,  go- 
ing through  the  closets  and  drawers.  A  lot 
of  hand-holding  has  to  go  on;  I  try  and  dis- 
cover what  gives  my  client  a  feeling  of 
peace  and  quiet  and  put  it  in  that  room. 

"I've  always  loved  clear,  crisp  colors. 
I've  wanted  an  aubergine  living  room,  but 
I  haven't  gotten  to  that  yet.  Certain  spaces 
just  lend  themselves  to  certain  things — for 
instance,  our  house  in  East  Hampton  is  all 
white,'  blue,  and  sand  colored,  which  is 
very  unlike  me.  But  it's  on  the  ocean,  and  it 
would  look  stupid  to  have  greens  and 
chintzes.  I've  OD'd  on  chintz.  In  fact.  I 
think  my  taste  is  getting  less  English. 

"Part  of  what  makes  a  really  good  deco- 
rator is  the  nesting  instinct — having  the 
ability  to  surround  oneself  Vvith  things  that 
are  comfortable  and  romantic. "         L.C. 


Creature  comforts: 

Katie,  a  spaniel,  on 
chair  covered  in  Trenor 
from  Rose  Gumming 
and  shelty  Maggie  in 
the  Nyes'  sitting  room. 
Curtains  are  Ashbury  by 
Cowtan  &  Tout. 
Opposite  left:  Table 
skirt  in  Cornucopia, 
armchair  in  La 
Perichole,  both  by 
Carleton  V.  Opposite 
right:  Flora!  Bouquet, 
Nye's  favorite  chintz,  by 
Lee  Jofa. 
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'    Pillar  power:  The  finest 

and  most  expensive  textile 

printing  in  the  early  19th 

century  was  done  from 

^polychrome  woodblocks  for 

London  drapers.  An 

pmp^le  of  the  pillar  pattern 
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>  c.  1825-35,  from  Cora  , 

Ginsburg,  NYC.  Details    P^ 
^>i^  see  Sources.    *     •' 
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(Confinued  from  page  70) 
some  bearing  on  its  present-day  status. 
TheAmerican  colonists  had  enthusiosticol- 
ly  imported  the  chintz  look,  following  as 
usual  the  fashion  lead  of  their  English  cous- 
ins. There  are  records  from  1 800  of  London 
drapers  recommending  to  Americans 
Dockages  of  coordinated  chintz  fobrics  at 
quite  0  steep  price.  Collector  Henn/  Francis 
du  Pont  loved  chintz  and  bought  some  fine 
English  examples  earlier  in  this  century 
which  can  still  be  seen  at  Winterthur. 


I  he  revival  of  chintz  in  late- 
nineteenth-century  En- 
'  gland  was  largely  due  to 
William  Morris  and  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  move- 
ment. Morris  designed  his 
own  chintzes;  known  for 
their  naturalism  and  con- 
trolled patterns,  they  were  often  influenced 
by  medieval  woven  textiles  and  were  pro- 
duced by  older  methods.  HHis  prestige  as  a 
designer  and  his  interest  in  craftsmanship 
helped  restore  the  fobric  to  its  former  glon/ 
of  color  and  print  quality.  The  influential 
Liberty  &  Co.  sold  chintzes  to  people  who 
had  once  despised  them,  promoting  them 
OS  designs  from  nature  and  thus  feeding 
into  the  Art  Nouveau  fad  of  the  time.  After 
the  Second  World  War,  John  Fowler  of 
Colefax  &  Fowler  continued  the  revival  by 
bringing  out  new  patterns  based  on  docu- 
ments he  found  in  attics  and  maids'  rooms. 
He  installed  these  fabrics — now  seen  as 
quintessential  English  chintzes — in  more 
prominent  rooms  in  his  grand  clients' 
houses.  "Humble  elegance,"  he  called  it. 
Geoffrey  Bennison,  who  printed  beautiful, 
intentionally  faded  chintz  designs  on  ex- 
pensive linen  fabrics  for  his  international 
client  roster,  helped  complete  chintz's  ele- 
vation to  high  fashion. 

In  America  the  eorly-twentieth-century 
women  who  turned  interior  decorating  into 
a  bona  fide  profession  never  doubted  the 
Dower  of  chintz.  Elsie  de  Wolfe  used  it  lav- 
ishly for  herfirst  major  assignment,  the  Col- 
ony Club;  Rose  Cumming  produced  her 
own  line  of  chintzes;  and  Dorothy  Draper's 
trademark  was  the  overscaled  cabbage- 
rose  chintz  she  threw  over  even/thing.  Their 
heirs,  Nancy  Lancaster,  Sister  Parish,  Mark 
(Text  continued  on  page  82) 
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Chintz  crafter: 

William  Morris,  inset, 
photographed  by  Emery 
Walker  in  1889,  designed 
intricately  detailed  chintzes 
in  the  1880s.  His  fabrics 


I     chintz,  which  had  fallen 
victim  to  the  new 

j     chemical  dyes  in  the  mid 
.    J.     19th  century.  Background: 
^     Detail  of  Morris's  1882 
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from  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 
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-last  meets  West:  in  o  client'^,,- 
dining  room,  Indian  Agra  carpet,  c.  1900,  -  ' 
George  III  black  jqpahned  chairs^  afW  English  "' 
lacquer  screen,  c.  1800.  Opposite:  CuJIman^ 
and  Kravis,  both  in  Armani,  in  their  wagon    * 
with  Brunschwig's  Les  Fa§tes" Persons. 


lissa 

Cullman  and 
Hedi  Kravb 

are  best  t'riends  and  part- 
ners in  a  nearly  four- 
\  ear-old  decorating 
business.  It  was  writing 
that  led  them  to  decorat- 
ing. Ha\  ing  written  a  screenplay  together. 
they  showed  their  effort  to  an  old  friend 
and  frequent  visitor  to  both  their  apart- 
ments, tllm  producer  Stanley  Jaffe.  Elissa 
Cullman  described  how  they  sat  in  his  of- 
fice and  awaited  his  verdict.  "He  said. 
Girls.  I  have  one  thing  to  say  to  you:  it's 
uell  typed.  But  you  two  have  a  talent  you 
don't  know  about,  and  that  is  decorat- 
ing." ■■  Luckily  for  Jaffe.  instead  of 
knocking  his  teeth  down  his  throat,  they 
uere  flattered.  .As  a  team,  they  balance 
each  other  well.  Cullman  trained  her  eye  as 
a  curator  at  the  Museum  of  American  Folk 
Art.  and  Kravis,  as  the  daughter  of  a  psy- 
chiatrist, has  a  talent  for  soothing  clients' 
ner\'es. 

Stanley  Jaffe  gave  them  their  first  job  in 
theirnew  career.  To  work  on  his  apartment 
w  as  a  daunting  task,  as  he  had  just  fired  his 
third  decorator.  Cullman  says,  '"We  went 
shopping  for  a  week  and  then  had  a  meet- 
ing with  Stanley.  To  our  surprise  all  the 
problems  were  solved  without  any  great 
difficulty.  In  the  meantime  our  friends 
heard  about  what  we  were  doing,  and  the 
whole  thing  snowballed. "  Kravis  explains 
their  business  philosophy:  '"We  think  of 
ourselves  as  decorators  for  collectors  of 
fine  furniture  and  art.  We  try  to  pay  great 
attention  to  detail;  if  asked,  we'll  even  pro- 
vide the  napkins  and  matchbook  covers. 
Those  are  often  the  things  that  give  an  envi- 
ronment a  rich  detailed  appearance.  Even.' 
job  has  a  given  or  what  we  call  a  sacred 
cow  .  It  might  be  a  totally  repulsive  table  or 
a  brushed-steel  chair  rail  that  must  be 
worked  with." 

"Hedi  and  I  are  passionate  about  car- 
pets," saysCulIman.  "We  begin  every  job 
w  ith  the  carpet  because  it  is  the  largest  ob- 
ject in  the  room.  If  clients  own  lacquer, 
we'll  trv'  to  find  things  that  match,  or  if  they 
collect  maritime  prints,  we'll  try  to  find 
china  with  a  seafaring  theme.  In  the  end  I 
think  we  are  overwhelmingly  traditional 
simply  because  to  dress  one  window  is  so 
expensive — it'd  better  not  go  out  of  fash- 
ion in  a  hurrv."  L.C. 
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'We^ll  even  provide 
the  napkins  and 
matchbooic  covers 


Well  balanced:  In  a  living  room 
recently  completed  for  clients,  a 
poir  of  George  III  wheelbock 
chairs  co-  sred  in  Lompos 
d'Aguesseau  from  Brunschwig 
sit  beside  o  Chippendale 
console  table,  c.  1765. 
The  large  charcoal  is  People 
in  the  Sun,  1 960,  by 
Edwo'-d  Hopper. 


Fs  Wems:  Newt 
__BfK,  1923,  by  Jan 
AAqtulka  is  above  sofa  covered  in 
Ddmask  Caserta  with  blue  pillows 
in  Lampas  d'Aubigne,  both 
Cforence  House.  Chinese 
lacquered  coffee  table  on  antique 
Aiibusson  rug  from  House  of 
Jansen,  and  chair  covered  in 
Sqtin  Rayure  from  Clarence 
House.  Left:  Mansard,  Kravis 
and  Cullman's  favorite  chintz, 
fr©m  Brunschwig. 
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The  Chintz  Lady: 

Elsie  de  Wolfe,  America's 
equivalent  to  England's 
John  Fowler  of  Colefax  & 
Fowler,  earned  her 
nickname  in  the  press 
when  she  liberally  used 
chintz  throughout  the 
original  Colony  Club  in 
New  York.  Her  first 
major  commission,  the 
club  opened  in  1907. 
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(Continued  from  page  76) 
Hampton,  Morio  Buatta,  Keith  Irvine,  and 
Georgina  Fairholme  extended  the  con- 
cept, turning  English  country-house  deco- 
rating into  a  rich  man's  ideal  with  chintz  as 
its  essential  element. 

ut  now  we  have  to  tread 
(or  sit)  carefully.  Au- 
thentic chintz  IS  cotton — 
light,  suitable  as  much 
for  wearing  as  for  slip- 
jcovering,  easy  to  tear, 
quick  to  fade.  Although 
it  was  a  status  symbol  to 
the  seventeenth-centun/  English  because 
of  its  exoticism  and  novelty,  that  has  long 
since  changed.  If  one  visits  almost  any  En- 
glish countn/  house  still  lived  in  (ratherthan 
palaces  like  Blenheim  or  Castle  Howard), 
the  amount  of  chintz  to  be  seen  is  surpris- 
ingly small — a  choir  here,  o  cushion  there, 
a  curtain  upstairs — nothing  like  the  dizzy- 
ing display  of  brilliantly  colored  hydran- 
geas, peonies,  roses,  and  vines  blanketing 
walls,  sofas,  beds,  and  tabletops  in  many 
American  houses.  Its  current  faddish  pop- 
ularity in  the  rooms  of  the  rich  and  famous 
promotes  an  artificial  dream,  like  Mane 
Antoinette's  Petit  Trianon. 

We  are  already  seeing  the  inevitable 
swing  of  reaction  from  the  cognoscenti.- 
London  decorators  who  specialize  in 
chintz  ore  moving  into  other,  less  typical 
cotton  or  linen  fabric  designs.  The  herba- 
ceous-border look  is  being  phased  out 
and  returned  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  gar- 
den. Americans  are  in  the  same  mood. 
"Many  people  go  over  the  top  in  decorat- 
ing, and  it's  happened  with  chintz,"  soys 
Mario  Buatta,  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of 
the  English  look.  "As  with  ony  good  idea, 
one  must  know  when  to  stop."  As  for  chintz 
itself,  it  can  take  whatever  the  decorating 
profession  dishes  out.  From  its  earliest  in- 
carnation in  the  West  through  its  deg- 
radation, then  restorotion,  and  recent 
saturation  point,  chintz  was  and  will  remain 
one  of  the  most  pleasurable  of  decorating 
materiols,  and  its  lively  colors  and  designs 
will  continue  to  smile  on  us  as  long  as  we 
like  to  be  surrounded  by  the  feeling  of 
freshness  and  comfort — and  the  insouc 
ontc'ace  of  nature.  C.S 

Chinfe  research:  Amida  de  Moubrc 
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Gray  gardens:  Brisbane 
Palms,  right,  a  contempo- 
rary fabric  by  Warner  of  Lon- 
don, at  Greeff,  is  in  a  new  and    , 
unusual  gray  palette.  Details 
see  Sources.  Below:  A  1920s 
French  chintz  in  the  serpentine 
arborescent  motif  inspired  by 
the  Indian  tree  of  I ife  pattern — a 
recurring  motif  in  chintz  designs 
from  the  1 7th  century  to  the  pres- 
ent. Left:  Another  French  chintz 
from  the  same  period.  Both  from 
Brunschwig  &  Fils  Archives. 


Call  of  the  wild:  Ann  LeConey,  opposite, 
//earing  an  Yves  Saint  Laurent  jacket  and  Ungoro 
ikirt.  Stool  in  Le  Rosier  from  Cowtan  &  Tout, 
watch  is  Boucle  Zebre  from  Clarence  House, 
^ointed  wall,  dogs,  and  floor  by  Robert 
A/arshaw.  This  page:  Porcelains  on  mantel 
ire  Chinese.  Chair  in  Aconite  by  Colefax 
i  Fowler  at  Clarence  House  and  ottoman 
n  Tiger  Velvet  from  Brunschwig. 
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nn  LeConey 

u  as  a  banker  v\  hen 
she  got  married  in 
1970.  Her  first  deco- 
rating job  was  her 
own   apartment. 
Friends  told  her  that  it 
.was  fabulous  and  that 
she  was  in  the  urong  business.  Compared 
with  opening  checking  accounts  at  a 
branch  on  Third  .Avenue,  it  wasn't  hard  for 
her  to  leave  banking.  She  trained  at 
McMillen  and  in  1974  set  up  on  her  own. 

'T  think  some  people  outside  New  York 
find  our  apartments  overdecorated.  And. 
in  fact,  in  New  York  there  is  a  great  will- 
ingness to  invest  in  interior  decoration. 
Most  apartments  don't  have  a  lot  of  sun. 
huge  rooms,  and  a  view,  so  it's  important 
to  make  what  is  there  special . ' ' 

Ann  LeConey's  apartment  is  intensely 
decorated.  It  hits  you  in  the  muraled  hall 
and  washes  over  you  as  you  walk  through 
a  fabric-covered  passage  \\  ith  faux  bois 
woodwork  and  turn  into  the  Hbrarv'.  which 
has  green  metallic  wallpaper.  She  is  most 
w  ell  know  n  for  her  mixes  of  chintz  and  ani- 
mal prints:  zebra-print  velvet  is  thrown  in 
among  the  tloral  sprays  on  the  curtains  and 
upholstery ;  the  carpet  is  doeskin. 

"What  I  do  in  my  apartment  is  perhaps 
more  creative  and  aggressive  than  my  cli- 
ents would  be  willing  to  have.  I'm  always 
having  fun  experimenting  with  the  decora- 
tion— seeing  something  I  can't  live  without 
which  I  think  I'll  sell  later.  But  as  my  hus- 
band says,  everything  walks  in  but  nothing 
walks  out."  The  LeConey  apartment  is 
bursting  at  the  seams  w  ith  Regency  and  Em- 
pire furniture,  marine  and  sporting  prints, 
needlework  cushions,  blue-and-white 
porcelain,  and  several  kennels'  worth 
of  Staffordshire  King  Charles  spaniels. 

Her  favorite  room  is  her  bathroom. 
"This  room  describes  me  in  a  nutshell. 
Here  there's  a  little  of  everything  I  love.  I 
could  live  in  this  bathroom  and  be  happy." 
Her  husband  does  keep  an  elegant  marble 
and  mahogany  desk  in  his  bathroom.  He 
had  It  built  in  after  being  edged  out  of  his 
study  by  children  and  inanimate  objects. 

"Most  of  my  clients  have  good  taste 
already."  says  LeConey.  "They  just 
haven't  been  exposed  to  all  the  alterna- 
tives. That's  my  job."  L.C. 
Decorating  Editor,  The  New  Sisters: 
Carolyn  Sollis 
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room,  curtains  and  sofa  piled  wit 

pillows  are  in  Floral  Bouquet  by  L^ 

S,^  Jofa.  Opposite:  19th-centur, 

*  chinoiserie  secretary,  Regency  table, 

and  Empire  clock  from  France.  Left: 

Napoleon  III,  LeConey's  favorite 

cljmtz,  from  Clarence  H^s^ 
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t  was  an  extremely  hot,  clear  day.  The  only 
cloud  in  the  blueness  overhead  was  an  artifi- 
cial one  made  by  a  skywriter,  and  even  that 
was  disintegrating  rapidly  in  the  breeze.  From 
director  David  Lynch 's  house  there  is  a  spec- 
tacular view  of  the  Hollywood  canyons^ 
east,  L.  A.  floats  in  a  soupy  haze. 
David  Lynch  was  bom  42  years  ago  in  Missoul 
the  middle  of  what  was  formerly  the  Indian  bison-l4 
ritory  of  Montana.  The  son  of  an  agricultural  rese* 
tist,  he  initially  wanted  to  be  a  painter  and  spent  ti 
art  school  in  Philadelphia.  Dissatisfied  by  the  imm\ 
silence  of  his  paintings,  his  interest  shifted  to  film 
tered  the  American  Film  Institute  in  Los  Angel 
head,  his  first  film,  has  yet  to  be  bettered  in  the  h 
and  still  affects  the  eating  of  chicken  for  some  oTThe  li 
goers  who  turned  it  into  a  cult.  Under  the  unlikely  patronage 
of  Mel  Brooks  he  then  made  The  Elephant  Man.  which 
moved  even  the  most  hard-bitten  cynics  to  tears.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dune,  a  sprawling  sci-fi  epic  that  bemused  its  audi- 
ences and  ultimately  flopped.  His  most  recent  film  was  Blue 
Velvet,  an  intriguing  tale  of  ordinary  folk  in  Lumberton,  star- 
ring Isabella  Rossellini,  his  girlfriend.  She  will  also  star  in  his 
next  project,  a  comedy  called  Ronnie  Rocket,  which  he  was 
reluctant  to  talk  about  other  than  to  say,  "It's  about  the  absurd 
mystery  of  the  strange  forces  of  existence."  (Lynch 's  acting 
debut  opposite  Rossellini  is  in  the  recently  released  Ze/Zy  and 
Me,  which  he  didn't  direct.) 

One  half  expects  someone  who  has  consistently  created  so 
many  powerful  and  alarming  images  to  be  a  little,  well,  sinis- 
ter. This  couldn't  be  further  from  the  truth,  either  in  his  looks 
or  his  character.  His  thick  hair  is  swept  back  off  his  face  and 
makes  him  look  like  a  less  gaunt  version  of  James  Stewart. 
His  voice  also  bears  an  uncanny  resemblance  to  Stewart's. 
His  wit  is  in  the  central  Sahara  of  dry,  his  delivery  so  deadpan 
it  makes  you  wonder  if  he  doesn't  privately  consider  all  his 
films  comedies. 

After  a  lengthy  period  of  house  hunting.  Lynch  finally 
found  his  pink  stuccoed  Lloyd  Wright  house  originally  com- 
missioned and  built  for  a  Mrs.  Johnson.  "It's  known  as  the 
Johnson  house  because  of  her,  but  Mrs.  Johnson  moved 
away.  I  don't  know  why  she  hit  the  road,  but  she  did."  drawls 
Lynch.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  vigorously  spartan — a 
blue  velvet  sofa  with  two  matching  chairs  are  the  only  conces- 
sions to  comfort  in  the  large  rugless,  pictureless  living  room. 
Actually  there  is  one  drawing,  propped  up  against  the  wall  in 
a  comer.  It  is  Lynch's  own  work  awaiting  transportation  to 
New  York,  where  he  will  be  having  an  exhibition  at  the  Leo 
Castelli  Gallery. 

I  ask  him  if  he  was  going  to  do  anything  more  in  the  way  of 
decoration.  He  shakes  his  head  slowly,  "This  is  it.  Yep.  This 
is  too  much  fumiture.  I've  got  a  lot  of  stuff,  but  I  don't  like  to 
see  it."  All  his  possessions  are  out  of  sight  in  large  storage 
cupboards.  Even  his  books  are  stacked  away  in  unreachably 
higta  cupboards  in  the  kitchen — another  austere  room — 
where  the  only  nod  in  the  lTe.\t  continued  on  jnisic  15 
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Power  palazzo:  In  the  office  of 

Valentino's  business  partner 

Gioncarlo  Giammetti,  far  left^  ore 

a  lion's-head  table,  1820  30; 

Neoclassical  armchairs,  c.  1790; 

leather-topped  desk  of  light 

mahogany;  and  a  desk 

air  of  cow  horn.  The  rug 

is  an  1850  Aubusson. 

Left^  Valentino 

accepts  a  client's 

congratulations. 


n  the  studio  of  his  Renaissance  pa- 
lazzo  near  the  Spanish  Steps  where 
Audrey  Hepburn  sat  in  Roman 
Holiday.  Valentino  is  choosing 
fabrics  for  spring  ready-to-wear 
1989.  A  crowd  of  assistants  focus 
on  the  fine  brown  fingers  through 
which  casefuls  of  textile  samples 
pass  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  as 
though  on  a  conveyor  belt. 
.Romy,  Valentino's  exquisite  ju- 
nior, hardly  dares  breathe.  Signor  Bellotti, 
textile  manufacturer  from  Como,  fixes  his 
sad  brown  eyes  on  the  couturier's  face, 
which  wears  the  expression  of  a  headmis- 
tress inspecting  poor  work — pursed  lips, 
a  fine  line  between  the  brows.  Without 
the  slightest  hesitation  the  fabrics  glide 
through  into  two  piles.  One,  reject.  Two, 
take  further. 

The  tense  silence  is  broken  by  a  muftled 
thumping  and  squeaking  from  a  raffia  bas- 
ket under  the  table.  Oliver,  the  pug  puppy 
whose  name  christens  the  newest  line  of 
boutiques,  is  gamboling  in  his  dreams.  A 
fond  smile  crosses  Valentino's  face,  and 
everyone  relaxes. 

"You  know,  I  am  unable  to  think  of 
spring  without  thinking  of  polka  dots,"  he 
says.  The  voice  is  all  intimate  whispers  and 
growls,  like  Melina  Mercouri's.  "Now, 
this  glazed  chintz.  I  like  the  weight,  but  I 
prefer  always  off-white  to  white.  The  print 
is  to  be  enlarged,  like  this.  Here  I  want  to 
take  the  flowers  away  so  we  just  have  back- 
ground. Andean  you  make  forme  some  In- 
dian checks?  I  have  marked  the  pages  for 
you  in  this  book." 

Signor  Bellotti  seizes  the  book,  and  his 
two  assistants  make  frantic  notes.  Valen- 
tino buys  more  than  400,000  meters  of  fab- 
ric a  year,  not  counting  couture.  If  he  wants 
the  moon  and  stars,  Signor  Bellotti  will  get 
them  for  him,  at  a  discount. 

The  Roman  sunshine  warms  the  Piranesi 
roofscape  tangled  with  wisteria,  while 
bells  from  a  distant  campanile  ring  out  the 
lunch  hour.  Oliver,  having  fought  himself 
awakQ,  is  surreptitiously  peeing  on  a  pile 
of  flowered  silks.  The  putti  laugh  down 
from  the  painted  ceiling,  frolicking  with 
flowers  and  a  twist  of  yellow  silk.  Down  in 
the  courtyard  1 50  seamstresses  clatter  down 
the  back  staircase  chattering  like  school- 
girls as  they  huixy  to  change  out  of  their 
white  cotton  overalls  and  indoor  shoes. 

At  56,  Valentino  retains  the  glittering 
good  looks  so  lavishly  distributed  by  God 
in  Italy,  the  country  of  male  glamour  and 


the  turned-back  cuff.  Half  a  century  of  the 
fastidious  cultivation  of  beauty  has  cast 
over  the  sleek  profile  and  heavy-lidded 
eyes  the  rapt  calculating  expression  seen 
on  the  faces  of  lifelong  disciplinarians.  He 
reminds  you  of  Ninette  de  Valois  or  Balan- 
chine.  When  he  throws  his  coat  over  his 
shoulders,  you  expect  him  to  rap  the  floor 
with  a  cane  and  call,  "Positions,  please!" 

Through  a  door  from  the  studio  lies  an- 
other world.  Putting  on  a  pair  of  finely 
honed  tortoiseshell  spectacles,  he  whis- 
pers, "This  is  where  I  make  my  private 
phone  calls.  Cozy,  like  home."  He  sits  be- 
neath his  magnificent  Bronzino.  with  a  for- 
est of  mauve  orchids  in  a  seventeenth- 
century  jardiniere  on  one  hand,  on  the 
other  an  eighteenth-century  marble  lion  at 
rest  between  Empire  vases  of  gold  and 
painted  porcelain. 

The  wallpaper,  hand-painted  b\  the 
boys  of  San  Patrignano  to  complement  the 
dress  of  Bronzino's  Eleanor  of  Toledo, 
casts  a  green  gloom.  It  is  hard  to  move 
without  knocking  a  museum  piece  off  its 
pedestal. 

The  king  of  the  alta  moda  does  not  go  in 
for  minimalism.  The  very  word  causes 
shock  waves:  "You  ask  that  after  a  hard 
day's  work  I  should  not  enjoy  the  same 
as  my  employees?  A  little  dinner  by  the 
television,  a  comfortable  chair,  a  few  flow- 
ers? You  ask  I  should  be  cold?  Beg  for  a 
blanket?" 

A  row  of  silver  frames  beyond  the  desk 
wink  in  the  gloaming,  presenting  a  few- 
sympathetic  faces  from  the  elite  coterie  of 
the  Valentini:  Princess  Margaret,  Nancy 
Reagan.  Sally  Aga  Khan,  Queen  Noor  of 
Jordan,  Brooke  Shields.  Jackie  Onassis. 

Yet  at  the  end  of  the  day  it  is  only  Valen- 
tino and  his  three  pugs  who  take  the  navy 
chauffeur-driven  Bentley — upholstered  in 
greige  toile  for  the  summer,  loden  for  the 
winter — home  to  his  Classical  villa  beyond 
the  catacombs  of  San  Callisto  where  the 
butler  waits  on  the  steps  and  the  gym  in- 
structor waits  by  the  exercise  machines. 
After  forty  minutes  puffing  in  a  gray  track- 


Worldwide  headquarters:  In 

Giommetti's  office  a  Chesterfield  sofa 
of  natural-color  leather  sits  between 
18th-century  globes.  The  small 
footstool  is  by  Leon  Bakst.  The 
painting  on  paper,  Atlantis,  is  by  the 
Italian  artist  Luciano  Bartolini. 
Opposite:  Giammetti  caught  in  a 
moment  of  contemplation. 
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suit.  Valentino  will  shower  and  settle 
down  by  himself  to  a  television  dinner. 
True,  the  food  will  be  his  favorite  spaghetti 
al  pomodoro  with  insalata  verde  followed 
by  fresh  apple  pie.  all  eaten  from  antique 
Russian  china,  and  the  film  may  be  seen  in 
his  private  screening  room  or  on  a  cassette 
recently  flown  in  from  New  York.  To- 
night, watching  an  old  movie,  which  he 
slept  through  the  first  time,  he  stays  awake 
to  see  Rupert  Everett,  to  the  finale,  in 
Dance  with  a  Stranger.  Roused  by  his  but- 
ler, he  changes  into  his  perfectly  pressed 
white  cotton  Fruit  of  the  Loom  T-shirt  and 
slips  beneath  the  quilted  gray  cashmere 
blanket  and  into  linen  sheets,  ironed  on  the 
bed  each  day.  to  sleep  among  his  entourage 
of  beautiful  objects  until  eight  thirty  the 
next  morning. 

Bom  old,  the  ugly  shocked  him  from  the 
age  of  four.  The  second  child  of  Signor 
Garavani,  well-heeled  owner  of  electrical 
supply  stores,  he  ruled  his  nursery  prov- 
ince with  a  will  of  iron. 

"I  asked  to  my  mother.  1  obtained. ' ' 
At  six,  with  a  high  fever,  he  asked  his 
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mother  to  wrap  him  in  a  blanket  and  carry 
him  across  town  to  see  his  cousin  dressed 
for  a  ball  in  pink  tulle.  He  recalls  with 
Proustian  clarity  cousin  Rina's  mauve 
dress  and  hat  with  a  stiff  navy  bow.  The 
same  year  he  cried  until  he  made  himself 
sick  when  his  mother  tried  to  force  him  to 
add  a  bow  tie  to  his  navy  suit  with  the  gold 
buttons. 

Then,  he  could  not  sleep  unless  his 
dressing  gown  was  folded  meticulously  on 
his  bedside  chair.  Today  he  finds  it  hard  to 
forgive  a  visitor  who  has  broken  a  porce- 
lain plate  or  knocked  a  glass  of  wine  over  a 
silk  rug .  He  finds  it  still  harder  to  be  a  guest 
when  he  needs  to  be  at  home  to  check  if  the 
cloisonne  birds  have  been  dusted  properly, 
if  the  white  linen  runner  has  been  laid  down 
the  stairs  early  enough,  if  the  wicker  fur- 
niture in  Capri  has  been  tucked  into  its 
fresh  cottons.  At  work,  if  an  apprentice 
seamstress  so  much  as  touches  a  toile  with 
a  pin,  he  can  tell  whether  he  wants  to  em- 
ploy her  or  not. 

The  obsessiveness  found  its  perfect 
e.xpression  in  couture,  perhaps  the  only 
profession  in  which  he  could  have  been 
happy. 

In  the  eighteenth-century  ballroom  that 
is  his  office  Giancarlo  Giammetti  paces  the 
ivory-and-lavender  Aubusson  impatient- 
ly, while  a  butler  hovers  with  a  glass  of 
mineral  water  on  a  tray.  Valentino's  part- 
ner, chairman,  and  president.  Giammetti 
gave  up  his  architectural  career  28  years 
ago  to  play  Pierre  Berge  to  the  22-year-old 
designer.  Hard-headed,  a  master  strategist 
of  frocks,  he  supervises  the  development 
of  the  Valentino  industry  that  turns  out  two 
million  dresses  annually,  employs  six 
thousand  people,  and  produces  ninety  col- 
lections a  year.  It  was  Giammetti  who 
steered  (Text  continued  on  page  156) 
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method:  Personal 
mementos  sit  on 
Valentino's  Louis 
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covered  in 
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is  17th  century. 
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Brush  up:  Arma 
his  studio  wieldinc 
a  brush  but  a  Pine 
Pong  paddle.  Left: 
brush  as  objet  d'a 
not  tool,  in  Arman 
untitled  painting  o 
1988.  Style:  Jacqu 
Dehornois. 


I  suffer  from  a  disease  greater  than 
collecting — that  of  acquiring.  " 
says  the  French  artist  Arman,  half 
apologetically. 
On  the  top  floor  of  the  four-story 
former  pickle  factory  that  is  now 
his  home  and  studio,  the  elevator 
opens  to  confront  the  visitor  with  two  full 
suits  of  traditional  Japanese  armor — one 
seventeenth  century,  the  other  eighteenth. 
Not  far  away  Bakelite  and  Fenolite  radios 
sit  on  a  wall  like  so  many  Art  Modeme 
rainbows. 

The  mantel  above  the  fireplace  is  graced 
with  a  huge  assemblage  of  swords  (yes. 
real  swords)  created  by  Arman.  There  is  a 
balletic  grace  to  the  work,  an  elegance  both 
beautiful  and  dangerous.  On  either  side  of 
the  room  are  fierce  and  lyrical  wood  sculp- 
tures from  central  Africa.  On  the  far  wall 
stand  shelves  containing  antique  knives, 
watches,  fountain  pens,  and  the  camera 
Marcel  Duchamp  used  to  film  Anemic  Cin- 
ema (1926).  On  an  adjacent  wall  hangs  a 
bass  cello,  smashed,  burned,  and  encased 
in  Plexiglas,  signed  "Arman,  1961."  "I 
don't  like  music,"  the  Surrealist  poet  An- 
dre Breton  once  told  Arman,  "but  I  like 
what  you  do  with  instruments . ' ' 

Grouped  about  the  apartment  are  numer- 
ous examples  of  Arman's  work,  including 
his  infamous  Accumulations.  "One  aspect 
of  the  Accumulations  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained," Arman  remarks.  "If  you  put 
three  forks  on  a  table,  your  eye  quickly 
identifies  the  number  three;  if  you  put 
twenty  forks  on  the  table,  counting  them 
quickly  is  no  longer  possible,  their  interac- 
tion is  more  complex — you  know  they  are 
forks  but  can  no  longer  count  them  at  a 
glance.  Here  you  have  the  beginning  of  y4( - 
cumulation.  At  200  you  find  it  difficult 
even  to  identify  a  fork  as  a  fork,  and  if  you 
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Collage  of  cultures:  Behind  Arman's  violin-leg 

dining  table,  top  left,  is  a  collection  of  brass  Bakota 

sculptures  from  Gabon.  Above  hangs  Arman's 

cogwheels  accumulation  of  1964.  The  English  Regency 

sideboard  holds  vases  from  the  Pacific  Palau  Islands. 

The  brush  painting  was  done  by  Arman  last  year. 

Above:  In  the  gallery,  chairs  by  Antonio  Gaudi 

sit  beneath  works  by  Roy  Lichtenstein,  Tinguely,  Kurt 

Schwitters,  and  a  wrapped  Christo  painting. 

Far  left:  In  the  entrance  hall  are  a  Gaudi  mirror  and 

bench,  a  suit  of  17th-century  samurai  armor  and 

a  painting  by  Barnett  Newman.  Left:  The  candelabra 

and  flatware  were  designed  by  Arman.  The 

sculpture  is  Indonesian;  the  screen  is  by  Max  Ernst. 

Right:  Corice  Arman  with  son,  Philippe. 
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place  2,000  or  10,000  down,  even  the  col- 
or becomes  monochromatic.  You  have 
reached  what  the  physicists  call  critica 
mass."  This  term  could  as  easily  be  ap- 
plied to  his  home. 

itting  in  the  vast  living 
room  surrounded  by  furni- 
ture and  carpets  of  his  de- 
sign, the  artist  discusses 
his  father,  who  ran  a  store 
in  Nice.  Arman  describes 
the  shop  as  not  quite  as 
rundown  as  thrift,  not  so  rich  as  antique, 
but  something  in  between.  Brocante,  he 
decides  is  the  French  word,  secondhand.  It 
was  here,  one  speculates,  that  Arman  be- 
gan his  obsession  with  accumulation.  Ar- 
man's  youth  in  Nice  was  a  period  of  curi- 
ous apprenticeship:  "One  of  the  ways  I 
managed  to  survive  in  my  student  days  was 
to  work  as  quickly  as  possible  painting  din- 
ner plates  for  tourists  on  a  factory  produc- 
tion  line.  We  called  it  la  peinture 
alimentaire — scenes  of  the  promenade  des 
Anglais,  the  Hotel  Negresco,  the  port.  It 
was  a  little  like  being  a  Japanese  chef — 
speedy  but  accurate. " 

It  was  then  that  Arman  first  became  in- 
terested in  Chinese  art,  opening  the  door  to 
non-Western  ways  of  seeing  and  later  be- 
gan a  lifelong  attraction  to  African  art  as 
well.  "I  grew  up  without  categories,"  he 
remembers,  "so  I  had  a  wide  view  of  art. " 
What  initially  brought  Arman  to  New 
York  was  a  solo  exhibition  of  his  work  at 
the  Cordier- Warren  Gallery  directed  by  the 
French  dealer  Michel  Warren.  He  was  al- 
ready well  known  as  a  leading  Nouveau 
Realiste — what  the  French  call  their  Pop 
artists.  His  planned  visit  of  three  weeks 
lasted  three  months. 

"lama  great  believer  in  environment  as 
a  determining  factor  for  the  artist,"  says 
Arman.  "When  1  first  came  to  New  York 
in  1961,  I  was  already  a  fully  developed 
and  established  artist  in  France.  My  state- 
ment had  already  been  expressed.  But  New 
York  changed  all  that." 

In  1962  Arman  returned  for  the  legend- 
ary group  show  at  Sidney  Janis  in  which 
Janis  and  Pierre  Restany  demonstrated  for 
the  first  time  the  parallels  between  Ameri- 
can Pop  artists  and  the  French  Nouveaux 
Realistes.  This  time  Arman  stayed  on  for 
six  months,  immersing  himself  in  the  ex- 
citement of  New  York,  which  seemed 
magnified  by  his  tenancy  at  the  Chelsea 
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Hotel — that  mongrel  ot  a  home  to  so  many 
artists  and  musicians. 

In  1963  Arman  committed  himself  to 
New  York.  His  ambition  was  not  to  be- 
come an  "American"  artist — Arman  is 
much  too  wise  to  expect  that  sea  change. 
Rather,  he  sought  to  challenge  himself  and 
his  work  with  the  energy  and  achievement 
of  his  American  friends  and  the  intoxicat- 
ing atmosphere  of  New  York  that,  aston- 
ishingly, can  still  make  of  art  something 
immensely  important. 

With  the  consolidation  of  all  his  New 
York  activities  into  a  single  building  Ar- 
man has  at  last  found  space  adequate  to  his 
vision.  "I  work  at  odd  hours,  alone,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Now  that  I'm  older  it's 
easier  to  live  and  work  in  the  same  place. 
Instead  of  having  to  travel  across  town,  I 
just  take  the  elevator. 
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In  their  new  setting  Arman  and  his 
beautiful  wife,  Corice.  are  relaxed 
yet  meticulous  hosts.  Their  gather- 
ings are  always  a  mix  of  Europeans 
and  New  Yorkers — introducing 
newly  arrived  artists  and  writers  to 
their  New  York  counterparts.  Hu- 
mor and  bonhomie  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  liveliness  to  be  found  in  Arman's 
home  is  a  reflection  of  his  indefatigable 
character.  Gourmet,  wit,  bon  vivant — 
Arman  honors  life. 

In  the  past  year,  Arman  has  begun  to  re- 
fer to  himself  as  a  "bom-again  painter," 
having  returned  to  paint  and  canvas  after  a 
hiatus  of  two  decades.  Wide  house- 
painter's  brushes,  laden  with  paint,  are 
dragged  across  the  canvas  and  affixed 
there.  These  lush  pathways  of  thick  color 
create  an  extravagant  pictorialism,  one 
which  has  always  been  present  in  his  work 
but  which  he  often  took  great  pains  to  hide. 
"He  has  painting  in  his  guts,"  his  friend 
Pierre  Restany  once  said.  We  sense  that 
now.  Happily  settled  into  his  hard- won  do- 
mesticity, Arman  is  at  last  willing  to  set 
aside  some  of  the  protean  energy  and  vio- 
lence that  typifies  so  much  of  his  work  to 
reveal  the  secret  lyricism  of  his  art.  A 

Radio  daze:  On  the  shelves 

of  Arman's  office,  right,  ore  radios  from 

the  1930s,  '40s,  and  '50s.  He  created 

the  bronze  hammer  sculpture  in  1979. 

Far  right:  In  the  library  Tchokwe  masks 

flank  an  Ovibundu  mask.  An  Arman 

book  done  in  1972  sits  next  to 

0  Teke  shield.  The  Japanese  samurai 

sword  is  from  the  14th  century. 
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What^s  that  on  the  rug? 
The  body  has  made  its 

eiy  into  decorating, 
rves  Rhoda  Koenig 
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ickens"s  supremely  humorless  schoolmas- 
ter. Mr.  Gradgrind.  told  his  little  pupils  they 
should  not  have  rugs  with  flowers  m  their 
houses  because  it  was  most  illogical  to  walk 
on  tlowers.  How  much  more  would  he  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  idea  of  treading  on  Jas- 
per .Morrison's  Rug  of  Many  Bosoms. 
"Ah,"  says  Morrison,  ■■but/v/>7i?onthemis 
different.""  He  proffers  his  design  notebook  in  which  he  wrote 
a  poem  that  inspired  his  sketch:  ■"Stumbling  I  fell/and  what 
pleasure/surrounded.  I  was. /by  a  rug  of  many  bosoms."  The 
result,  however,  was  not  something  pink  and  pillowlike  but 
an  agglomeration  of  black-on-uhite  dots  and  semicircles. 
Might  a  viewer  who  didn't  know  the  title  think  that  was  all 
they  were'  ""1  hope  not.""  says  Morrison.  *"l  wouldn"t  like 
them  to  be  seen  as  mere  decoration."" 

The  body,  or  parts  of  it,  has  long  been  used  in  interior  de- 
sign, giving  the  home  a  touch  of  the  sentimental  or  the  sug- 
gestive. The  Victorians  were  fond  of  disembodied  hands 
holding  boxes  or  vases  or  tying  back  the  curtains.  Surreal- 
ists went  in  for  a  more  exuberant  use  of  anatomy — think 
of  Salvador  Dali"s  scarlet  sofa  modeled  on  Mae  West's 
hps  or  Cocteau's  human-arm  sconces  in  Beauty  and  the 
Beast.  More  recently,  the  permissive  society  expressed 
Itself  in  tables  supported  by  full-length  female  legs  or 
even  by  women  on  all  fours. 

Today's  anthropomorphia  is  playful,  lightly  brushed 
uith  erotic  suggestion  that  is  meant  to  raise  a  smile 
rather  than  a  shiver,  like  Sue  Timney's  Picasso- 
inspired  fabric  of  cavorting  couples  and  threesomes. 
Fomasettrs  dinner  plates  are  a  .sort  of  naughty  jigsaw; 
put  It  all  together  and  ^t  spells — well,  not  exactly 
Mother,  but  Mother  Eve.  Giving  a  new  undertone  to 
nanny  "s  injunction  to  clean  your  plate,  it  should  be  a 
useful  aid  in  starting,  or  stopping,  dinner-party  con- 
versations. It  would  probably  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
invite  Gloria  Steinem  to  this  party,  but  you  should 
be  OK  with  John  Updike. 

Since  even  "mere"  decoration  takes  its  cue 
from  the  world  we  live  in.  this  sort  of  skittishness 
most  likely  reflects  our  tentative  attitude  toward 
erotic  matters  these  days.  No  one  yet,  however, 
seems  to  have  revived  the  ultimate  interior-de- 
sign statement  on  the  follies  and  impermanence 
of  the  tlesh — the  late-nineteenth-century  Ger- 
man chairs  in  the  form  of  skeletons.  * 
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Hold  that  pose!  Rug  of  Many  Bosoms,  ,M  \    U  y/ 
qpj30site,  by  Jiuper  Morrison,  at  )^,\  I  \    \/ 
Furniture  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  \y  /    )    " 

New  York,  may  make  you  tread      '/      1/ 

ightly.  Left:  Hand-screened  Adam  '' 

and  Eve  plates  by  Piero  Fornasetti 

are  sold  at  Paul  Smith,  New  York,  in 

sets  of  twelve.  Above:  Naked  women 

print  in  raw  silk  from  Timney-Fowler, 

(^  London,  is  available  in  black  on  white 

and  vice  versa.  Details  see  Sources. 
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'net  diplomatist 
ictf(^6rdinaire,  has 
fust  been  made  a 
member  of  the 
jLegion  d'Honneur 
for  his  work  on  the 
Grand  Louvre. 
Opposite:  The  top 
|>f  the  71 -foot  glass 
pyramid  in  the  Cour 
Napoleon  is 
silhouetted  against 
a  pediment  of  the 
old  royal  palace. 
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Modern  high-tech  engineering 

and  ancient  symbolism  combine  in  a 
form  of  geometric  purity  recalling 
the  visions  of  the  French 
revolutionary  architects 
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It  is  a  riveting  sight.  No  matter  how  familiar  one  is  with  the 
image,  printed  in  a  hundred  publications,  the  artifact  itself 
comes  as  a  surprise.  Its  glinting,  mysterious,  geometric 
presence  is  as  much  of  a  visual  non  sequitur  as  the  polished 
black  monolith  unearthed  in  2001 :  A  Space  Odyssey.  The 
seven-story-high  steel-and-glass  pyramid  at  the  heart  of 
Paris — focal  point  of  four  years  of  emotional  architectural 
debate — is  now  in  place,  and  at  last  the  world  can  assess  its  impact. 
"Continuity  and  change,  continuity  and  change — that's  the  key 
to  the  whole  thing.  You  have  to  respect  the  continuity  of  history ,  but 
you  cannot  not  change."  So  I.  M.  Pei  explains  the  supreme  under- 
taking of  his  forty  years  as  an  architect:  the  reorganization  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Grand  Louvre,  as  this  massive  architectural 
enterprise  is  officially  called.  The  furor  set  off  by  the  announcement 
of  the  design  in  1984  was  thoroughly  understandable,  but  the  su- 
perb progress  of  the  scheme  shows  that  fears  of  the  Louvre's  dese- 
cration were  unfounded.  The  truth  be  told,  the  museum  and  its 
courtyard  do  not  top  the  list  of  Europe's  most  distinguished  outdoor 
architectural  spaces.  This  is  no  Piazza  San  Marco  or  St.  Peter's 
Square ,  nor  is  it  as  sacrosanct  as  Paris ' s  Palais-Royal ,  the  courtyard 
of  which  has  lately  been  invaded  by  a  dreadful  sculptural  ensemble 
by  Daniel  Buren.  In  scale  Pel's  pyramid  works  perfectly,  not  too 
big  or  too  small.  Although  its  diamond-shaped  glass  panes  are  veri- 
tably colorless,  the  tetrahedron  is  neither  the  transparent  wraith  the 
architect  predicted  nor  the  opaque  obstacle  opponents  dreaded.  De- 
pending on  weather  and  light,  this  is  a  highly  mutable  object.  (The 
pyramid  does  get  dirty  quickly,  but  a  pair  of  alpinists  have  been 
hired  to  climb  up  and  wash  it  every  two  weeks. )  Its  incongruous  mo- 
dernity amid  the  Baroque  surrounding  is  as  effective  as  that  of  the 
Tour  Eiffel  on  the  Champ-de-Mars  facing  the  Invalides. 

In  time  the  pyramid  will  cease  to  startle  as  it  becomes  understood 
not  just  as  a  totemic  object  but  as  the  skylight  over  the  majestic  vol- 
ume excavated  under  the  Cour  Napoleon  to  serve  as  entrance  and 
reception  area  for  the  most  famous  museum  in  the  world.  This  enor- 
mous, exquisitely  detailed  concourse,  flooded  with  light  from  the 
central  pyramid  and  its  three  smaller  replicas,  is  just  what  it  should 
be:  dignified,  imposing,  free  of  gimmickry,  and  aiming  toward  the 
timeless.  Pei  is  also  transforming  the  old,  inconvenient  warren — a 
circulation  disaster — into  an  efficient  machine  for  the  Louvre's 
millions  of  visitors  each  year.  He  is  consolidating  the  galleries  by 
placing  offices  and  some  service  areas  in  the  outermost  reaches  of 
the  sprawling  former  palace  and  converting  part  of  one  wing,  the 
Finance  Ministry  on  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  into  new  exhibition  halls. 
Recently  Pei  has  moved  away  from  the  commercial  commissions 
that  sustaitled  his  office  for  decades  and  has  concentrated  on  more 
prestigious  projects.  There  is  no  better  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  that 
direction  than  the  Grand  Louvre .  It  is  executed  with  the  high  profes- 
sionalism always  evident  in  Pel's  buildings  but  escapes  the  corpo- 
rate cautiousness  that  has  stunted  his  stature  as  an  artist.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  Pel's  pragmatic  skills  would  serve  him  well  in  this  im- 
mense task,  but  the  emergence  of  a  more  poetic  side  of  his  creative 
personality  at  this  advanced  stage  of  his  career  is  as  welcome  as  the 
unexpected  gift  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  City  of  Light.  A 


The  steel-and-glass  pyramid  of  the  Grand 

Louvre  overlooks  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  du  Carrousel 
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.t  is  a  real  ^<urprise  to  find  an 
Italian  villa  perched  half  a  mile  up  a  wood- 
ed and  nearly  vertical  New  Hampshire  hill. 
That  there  are  a  dozen  or  so  similar  visions 
of  the  Renaissance  scattered  around  the 
New  England  scenerv  within  a  few  square 
miles  of  one  another  seems  equally  im- 
probable, unless  you"ve  already  heard  of 
the  Cornish  Colony.  In  that  case  you  know 
the  stor\  of  the  sturdy  band  of  New  York 
artists — Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  Ste- 
phen Parish  and  his  son  Ma.xfield.  and 
Thomas  Dewing  were  among  the  most  no- 
table— who  arrived  in  the  1 880s  seeking  a 
summer  refuge  with  good  air  and  dramatic 
scenery  .  Wh\  they  chose  to  build  loggias, 
porticos,  and  pergolas  in  this  land  of  cov- 
ered bridges  and  one-room  clapboard 
schoolhouses  is  the  part  that's  hard  to  fol- 
low, but  Italy  was  the  upper-classes"  inf?'- 
uation  of  the  time  and  Charles  A.  Piatt  was 
the  man  who  brought  Palladio  to  the  Gran- 
ite State.  Wealthy  patrons  followed  the 
artists  to  suddenly — and  briefly — fashion- 
able Cornish,  and  Piatt,  originally  a  land- 
scape painter  and  etcher,  became  some- 
thing of  a  New  England  Lutyens.  known 
for  his  country  houses  and  formal  gardens. 
However  strong  his  commitment  to  Italy. 
Piatt  did  have  a  real  gift  for  seeing  the 
American  landscape  and  for  placing  his 
houses  and  gardens  within  it.  He  also  had  a 
practical  interest  in  finding  and  using 
plants  that  could  create  a  formal  setting  and 
also  sur\  i\  e  the  New  England  climate. 

Augusta  and  Emily  Slade  had  Piatt  de- 
sign a  house  and  garden  in  the  Comish- 
Plainfield  hills  in  1904,  and  the  sisters 
spent  their  summers  there.  In  the  spring  of 
1936,  after  both  sisters  had  died,  the  fam- 
ily of  Shiras  Morris  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, was  looking  for  property  in  the 


Country  pleasures:  Informal 
perenniol  beds  of  pink  and  white 
foxglove,  delphinium,  peonies,  phlox, 
and  poppies  surround  pool  of  water 
lilies.  The  pergola,  in  background,  is 
festooned  with  wild  grape.  Left: 
Grace  Bulkeley  and  one  of  her 
hackney  ponies,  Appen  Centennial. 
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,:  Mountain  view: 

The  central  axis  aims  ot 
distant  Mount  Ascutney  and 
'  runs  uphill  from  the 

perennial  garden  to  the  roses. 
An  Italianate  pergola 
'marks  the  change  of  level 
''^''m^     |l"b©tween  full-sun  flowers 
and  shady  shrubs. 


Brattleboro  area;  they  had  in  mind  a  small 
manageable  Vennont  farm  where  daughter 
Grace  could  ride  and  keep  her  horses  and 
where  the  family  could  spend  the  summer. 
Dingleton  could  hardly  have  been  less 
what  they  were  looking  for — manageable 
is  a  description  that  has  probably  never 
been  used  for  the  property — but  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris was  a  gardener  and  the  garden  was  irre- 
sistible. Daughter  Grace — now  Mrs. 
William  E.  C.  Bulkeley — has  been  spend- 
ing her  summers  at  Dingleton  ever  since 
and  recently  moved  there  with  her  husband 
to  live  year-round.  Seven  gardeners  la- 
bored in  the  garden  under  the  direction  of 
the  formidable  Miss  Slade;  one  of  the  orig- 
inal workers  from  the  old  regime  was  still 
taking  care  of  the  place  when  Mrs.  Bulke- 
ley came  as  a  child:  "We  lived  with  the 
Slades  for  several  years,  until  Tom  left," 
she  recalls.  "He  would  re- 
mind us,  'Miss  Slade  didn't 
like  red,'  or  'Miss  Slade 
wouldn't  allow  that.' 

Mrs.  Bulkeley  has  cheerful- 
ly refused  to  be  haunted  by  the 
Slades,  but  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful continuity  about  the  garden 
from  Piatt's  time  to  the  pres- 
ent. The  plantings  have  been 
simplified  a  bit — grass  plots, 
designed  by  landscape  archi- 
tect Ellen  Shipman  in  the 
1920s,  fill  some  areas  that 
were  once  all  flowers — but  an 
amazing  amount  of  the  origi- 
nal plant  material  still  flour- 
ishes: great  old  lilacs,  ancient 
spirea,    turn-of-the-century 
roses  and  peonies — none  orig- 
inally red  because  of  Miss 
Slade.  The  Bulkeleys  have 
added  their  own  reds — and  formal  hedges 
of  barberry,  a  Piatt  signature.  Some  of  the 
original  sweeping  lawns  became  pasture 
during  World  War  II  when  no  help  was 
available.  These  pastures  are  now  main- 
tained by  the  assortment  of  animals  that 
wander  around,  and  occasionally  through, 
the  garden.  The  horses  are  seldom  rid- 
den— at         (Text  continued  on  page  154 1 


Gateway  to  the  golden  age 

Tough  plant  material — spirea,  astilbe, 
and  grape — survives  from  origina 
plantings  and  frames  the  entrance  to 
the  perennial  beds,  hseh  Sarah, 
one  of  the  most  recent  generation  of 
Bulkeleys  to  enjoy  the  garden. 
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Not  everyone  views  an  escape  to  a  Tuscan  villa 
)jin  quite  the  same  light,  as  Jolin  Mortimer  reveals  in  tliis  excerpt 
from  his  new  novel,  here  illustrated  by  Hugh  Casson 
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WW  hy  can't  you  sit  up  and  look  about  you?" 
W  "Because  we're  feeling  sicic." 
"We  paid  out  all  this  money  to  bring  you 
here. ' '  Hugh,  driving  a  large  family-size  Fiat, 
blamed  his  two  elder  daughters,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
slumped  in  varying  attitudes  of  distress  on  the  seat  behind 
him.  "At  least  you  ought  to  show  a  bit  of  gratitude  and 
look  about  you."  Not  only  had  he  paid  out  money,  but  he 
had  forgone  almost  a  month  of  lunches  with  Mrs.  Tobias 
in  the  Dolce  Vita. 

"My  advice  to  you,  if  you  want  my  advice,  is  never  look 
about  you."  Haverford,  exercising  an  old  man's  privilege, 
was  sitting  next  to  the  driver.  In  the  back,  squashed  in  beside 
two  hot  and  complaining  children,  Molly  tried  her  best  to  re- 
strain the  youngest  on  her  lap  from  wrenching  open  the  door 
and  free-falling  out  toward  the  autostrada. 

"Never  look  about  you  as  you  go,"  was  Haverford's  ad- 
vice, "and  then  arriving  will  come  to  you  as  a  total  surprise. 
Besides  which,  there's  nothing  much  to  see  except  the  motor- 
way and  a  lot  of  Krautish  industrialists  hurrying  south  in  their 
Mercedes  toward  the  bum-boys  of  Naples. ' ' 

Molly's  heart  sank.  Having  her  father  with  them  on  holiday 
was  going  to  turn  out  as  disastrously  as  she  had  expected. 
Why  hadn't  Hugh  hardened  his  heart  and  refused  to  accept  his 
ridiculous  story  of  having  been  commissioned  to  do  his  '  'Jot- 
tings" column  from  Tuscany?  Haverford  had  jotted  away 
from  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  King's  Road  for  the  past  forty 
years.  His  journey  was,  she  now  felt,  quite  unnecessary. 
"Why  don't  you  read  Jacky  a  story?"  she  asked  Samantha. 
And  to  the  desperately  wriggling  child,  "You'd  like  a  story, 
wouldn't  you,  about  Postman  Pat?" 

"1  can't  possibly  read  when  I'm  feeling  sick,"  Samantha 
told  her.  "And  anyway,  what's  a  bum-boy,  Gramps?" 

"Look  about  you,  anyway,"  said  Hugh  quickly.  "It's  Ita- 
ly.  That '  s  what  we  paid  to  see . ' ' 

' '  A  gay  tart , ' '  Henrietta  explained  with  what  sounded  like 
her  last  breath.  "Anyway,  how  many  kilometers  is  it  now?" 

'  'Ask  your  mother. ' "  Hugh  moved  out  to  pass  a  lorry,  dis- 
claiming all  responsibility  for  this  endless  and  ruinous  jour- 
ney .  "  She  knows  all  about  it . " 

"How  many  miles  to  Babylon?"  Haverford  intoned. 
"Three  score  miles  and  ten." 

"When  shall  we  be  there?"  Samantha  asked  with  her  eyes 
closed.  "Whenever  shall  we  be  there?' ' 

"The  only  decent  journeys  are  the  package  tours  of  the 
imagination,  trips  to  a  wood  near  Athens  or  Ruritania.  You 
don't  have  to  queue  up  at  passport  control.  You  don't  have  to 
fight  your  way  into  a  plastic-wrapped  leg  of  hairy  chicken 
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'^^rf^  ^*"     don't  have  to  spend 
half  a  day  in  a  mov- 
ing microwave  oven 
racing  lorries  down  the 
autostrada.  You  can  trav- 
el the  world  from  your  own 
armchair."   Haverford  was 
warming  to  a  theme  which  he  had 
expanded  in  some  of  his  best-loved 
"Jottings."  Why  on  earth,  Molly  won- 
dered, couldn't  he  have  followed  his  own 
advice  and  imagined  their  progress  toward  the 
raccordo  to  Siena. 
"We  should  be  there  in  an  hour."  Molly  said,  "and  Jac- 
queline says  she  wants  to  stop." 
"Don't  you  think  she's  lying?" 

"It's  not  worth  risking.  Anyway,  we  don't  want  to  get 
there  too  soon." 

"Getting  there's  absolutely  all  I  want."  Samantha 
moaned.  Molly  didn't  remind  her  that  they  mustn't  arrive  too 
early  because  S.  Kettering,  the  unseen  owner,  had  told  them 
not  to. 

Suggested  arrival  time,  his  latest  communique  read,  should 
be  about  16:00  hours,  after  Giovanna  has  recoveredfrom  her 
siesta.  In  the  normal  course  of  events,  she  will  be  at  your  dis- 
posal for  three  hours  in  the  morning  between  9:30  and  12:30. 
Her  cleaning  is  admirable,  but  she  will  not  undertake  wash- 
ing (the  machine  will  be  available  to  you  provided  you  take 
proper  precautions)  or  cooking.  Don' t  be  put  off  by  Giovan- 
na's  somewhat  harsh  and  peremptoiy  manner.  She  is  an  or- 
phan, both  her  parents  having  been  shot  by  the  Germans. 
She's  matched  with  a  somewhat  feckless  husband  and  has  the 
sole  responsibility  for  a  large  family.  She  will  present  you 
with  your  personal  bunch  of  keys  and  explain  their  uses.  You 
will  find  each  key  clearly  labeled.  Signed,  S.  KETTERING 

hugh  remained  calm  at  the  wheel .  dri\  ing  with  the 
window  open.  He  accepted  his  wife's  instruc- 
tions and  negotiated  Conterchi  and  San  Pietro  in 
Crespi  without  hesitation  or  mishap.  Mondano 
was  as  deserted  as  a  ghost  town,  wrapped  in  the 
silence  of  its  siesta.  They  passed  the  alimentari  (shut,  as  it 
might  be  forever)  and  then  plunged  off  the  road  into  the  shad- 
ows of  the  bramble-lined  single  track.  Molly  sat.  with  the 
sleeping  Jacqueline  on  her  lap  and  waited,  it  seemed  forever. 
f  :r  the  moment  she  both  longed  for  and  dreaded.  The  pot- 
hoied  drive  seemed  endless  and  dustier  than  before,  with  the 
fine  show  of  spring  flowers  over.  .And  then  the  car  bumped 


and  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the  little  hill  and  there,  once  more 
and  changeless,  was  La  Felicita.  No  one  spoke,  no  one  con- 
gratulated her.  Her  family  showed  no  sign  of  amazement. 
Hugh  drove  neatly  into  the  straw-covered  shelter  as  though  he 
were  coming  to  rest  in  a  muhiston.  car  park:  then  he  switched 
off  the  engine  and  opened  his  door.  But  the  family  sat  on  with 
the  inertia  of  those  w  ho  have  traveled  a  long  way  and  are  re- 
luctant to  face  the  effort  of  arrival. 

Hugh  said.  "There  doesn't  seem  to  be  an\one  here." 

"But  what  do  you  think?" 

"It's  a  fort."  Hugh  said  suspiciously. 

"Oh,  God!"  Henrietta  now  grumbled  as  she  awoke. 
"We're  not  here,  are  we?" 

"  "This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat:  the  air  nimbly  and 
sweetly  recommends  itself  unto  our  gentle  senses . '  "  Haver- 
ford orated.  The  silence  that  follow ed  was  broken  only  by  the 
buzzing  and  blundering  of  insects,  the  uninterrupted  beating 
of  cricket  legs. 

"Where's  the  pool?"  Samantha  opened  her  eyes.  "I  can't 
see  any  pool." 

"It's  there."  Molly  told  her.  "Everything's  there."  But 
she  sat  afraid  to  get  out  and  face  some  possible  disappoint- 
ment. There  was  bougainvillea  in  flower,  clambering  up  the 
stone  walls,  small  white  roses  on  thin  stalks  among  weeds, 
and  wildflowers  in  what  could  hardly  be  called  a  garden. 

"I  suppose  the  children  could  go  and  find  the  swimming 
pool."  Hugh  suggested. 

Molly  sw  ung  open  the  car  door.  Jacqueline  was  awake  and 
starting  to  complain.  Molly  carried  her  a  little  way  toward  the 
house  and  then  set  her  down  on  the  pavement  b}  the  front 
door.  She  pulled  the  bell:  there  was  no  answer.  And  now.  as 
she  watched,  the  car  doors  were  swinging  open  and  the  two 
older  girls  were  struggling  out.  clutching  books,  hats,  and 
plastic  bags  full  of  personal  possessions.  Her  old  father  was 
extricating  himself  from  the  front  seat  slowly,  painfully, 
gasping,  as  though  he  had  to  push  open  a  heavy  coffin  lid  in 
order  to  rise  from  the  dead. 

It  w  as  only  then  she  saw  what  she  should  have  noticed  im- 
mediately: a  bunch  of  keys  with  one  stuck  in  the  lock,  many  of 
them  hung  with  labels.  She  turned  the  key  in  the  lock;  the 
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heavy  door  swung  open  and  she  and  her  family  were  admitted 
to  the  house. 

Ten  minutes  later  she  was  in  possession  of  the  huge  kitch- 
en. The  children  had  stood  for  a  moment,  awestruck  in  the 
hall,  as  she  had  hoped  they  might,  amazed  at  the  broad  stone 
staircase,  the  hanging  lantern,  and  the  dark  portraits  of  who? 
Certainly  not  the  Kelterings'  ancestors,  as  they  appeared  to  be 
mostly  of  sly  Italian  clerics.  Then  Henrietta  and  Samantha 
charged  up  to  the  tower,  with  Jacqueline  stumbling  after 
them,  to  quarrel  about  their  bedrooms. 

So  Molly  stood  in  the  kitchen,  the  center  of  the  house,  with 
its  door  opening  onto  the  terrace,  where  now,  for  certain,  no 
one  stood  watching  her.  The  big  wooden  table  had  been 
scrubbed  as  white  as  a  bone  on  the  seashore.  The  knives  stood 
sharp  and  shining  in  their  racks.  Out  of  the  window  she  could 
see  her  father  sitting  in  the  plastic  chair  by  the  pool,  asleep, 
the  sun  on  his  face  and  his  hat  on  the  grass  beside  him.  She 
opened  the  tall  refrigerator  and  found,  to  her  surprise,  that  it 
was  stocked  with  white  wine, 
beer,  mineral  water,  and  Coke  for 
the  children.  There  was  also  but- 
ter, cheese,  peaches,  and  packets 
of  milk.  She  opened  a  wooden 
chest  and  found  pasta,  jam,  and, 
put  there  even  more  thoughtfully, 
packets  of  Rice  Krispies  and  tins 
of  baked  beans.  On  a  marble  slab 
near  the  cooker  there  was  a  joint 
of  ham  and  a  fat  salami  ready  for 
slicing.  Next  to  them  was  a  huge 
watermelon  and  a  bowl  of  green 
figs.  On  the  shelves  of  a  tall 
dresser,  she  saw  tins  of  coffee  and 
chocolate  biscuits  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Twinings  teas  ranging 
from  Darjeeling  through  English 
Breakfast  to  Lapsang  Souchong 

and  Rose  Pouchong.  Her  tiredness  seemed  to  soak  away  from 
her,  as  though  she  were  lying  in  warm  water;  she  felt  not  only 
welcome  but  positively  needed .  She  decided  to  treat  herself  to 
a  fig  from  the  bowl  and  found  its  skin  still  damp,  as  though  it 
had  been  recently  washed. 

And  then  the  silence  of  the  hillside  was  rent  by  a  sound,  a 
high  buzzing  at  first  like  a  gigantic  and  enraged  wasp,  and 
then  a  roar  and  a  rending  of  the  air  so  that  Molly  felt  as  though 
she  were  standing  on  the  bridge  of  a  warship  and  some  huge 
Exocet  missile  was  being  hurled  in  her  direction.  And  indeed 
it  was,  for  over  the  butt  of  the  little  hill  a  bright  red  motor 
scooter  erupted  and  upon  it  swayed  the  figure  of  a  monumen- 
tally built  woman,  her  classic  features  frozen  into  a  mask  of 
anger  and  her  gray  hair  flying  in  the  wind  so  that  she  had  the 
appearance  of  a  vengeful  Medusa.  This  was  no  doubt  Gio- 
vanna  aroused  from  her  siesta.  She  skidded  to  a  halt,  threw 
her  leg  over  the  saddle  as  though  dismounting  from  a  charger, 
and  began  to  harangue  Hugh  in  words  he  didn't  understand. 
Molly  watched  the  scene  feeling  calm,  even  amused,  and  bit 
into  her  fig.  Then  she  walked  back  into  the  kitchen  and  soon 


Over  the  butt  of  the  hill 

a  bright  red  motor  scooter 
erupted.  Upon  it  swayed 
the  figure  of  a  monumentally 
built  woman,  her 
classical  features  frozen 
in  a  mask  of  anger 


heard  the  hard  clatter  of  shoes  on  the  stone 
stairs  and  Giovanna  was  upon  her. 

■'Dove  sono  le  chiavi?"  the  furi- 
ous figure,  stonefaced,  and  with 
magnificently  controlled  rage  de- 
manded of  her  new  employer. 

"Eccoli  sulla  tavola.  Ecco 
qui."  Molly  pointed  to  the  bright 
bunch  on  the  scrubbed  table,  and  ^ 
Giovanna  gathered  them  up  and 
strode  to  a  hook  on  the  dresser  where 
they  dangled  with  all  their  labels.  It 
wasn't  fair,  just,  or  right  for  the  signora  to  come  before  the 
hour  appointed;  she  should  have  been  admitted  by  Giovanna 
herself  and  the  keys  should  have  remained  hanging  on  their 
appointed  hook;  the  other  set  being  in  the  pocket  of  Giovan- 
na's  overall  from  which  she  now  drew  them  and  held  them  up 
making  it  clear  that  they  would  be  relinquished  only  upon  her 

death  and  then  only  into  the  hands 
of  Signor  Kettering.  What  had 
occurred  was  quite  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  padrone,  who 
would  be  outraged  if  he  ever  got 
to  hear  of  it.  Despite  this  disas- 
trous beginning,  however,  Gio- 
vanna would  be  there  in  the 
morning,  her  own  family  circum- 
stances permitting,  and  she 
would  be  much  obliged  if  the  si- 
gnora would  make  sure  that  her 
children  were  up  and  dressed,  and 
the  breakfast  eaten,  so  that  she 
could  see  that  the  house  was  re- 
turned to  something  like  the  order 
which  Signor  Kettering  expected 
of  it. 

'  'The  key  was  in  the  lock  of  the 
front  door,  so  we  simply  walked  in.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  paid  half  the  rent  into  the  Banco  dell' Annunziazione." 
Molly  spoke  quietly  and  in  English,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  her  feelings  and  not  in  the  expectation  that  this 
woman  would  understand.  She  had  only  caught  the  meaning 
of  the  outraged  Italian  aria  in  snatches.  Then,  remembering 
the  tragic  death  of  Giovanna's  parents,  she  spoke  with  exag- 
gerated courtesy  to  the  elderly  orphan .  ' ' Molte ,  molte  grazie , 
Giovanna.  Capito.  Domani  alle  nove  e  mezzo.  Grazie  tan- 
to." 

In  spite  of  Molly's  smiles  and  her  anglicized  Italian,  the 
woman  still  stood,  wrathful  and  unappeased.  Then  the  door 
opened,  and  old  Haverford,  rosy  from  his  sleep  and  the  unac- 
customed sun,  stared  at  the  avenging  gorgon. 

"Signora  Giovanna?  Benvenuto.  Che  bellissima  figura." 
And  he  went  on  in  English  and  in  the  manner  of  his  "Jot- 
tings": "How  many  generations  ago,  when  she  was  a  young 
girl,  might  she  have  sat  for  Piero  and  become  his  Madonna 
della  Misericordia?  It's  a  face  which  only  grows  more  beauti- 
ful with  the  years . ' '  (Text  continued  on  page  156) 
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Attempting  to  renew  his  romance  with  T\  cooking.  Jeffrey  S(eingailen 

looks  at  Juha  Child's  successors — and  almost  loses  his  appetite 


lunk  me  down  in  my  best  fauteuil,  put  a  frosty 
bottle  of  Chateau  Rieussec  in  my  hand  and  a 
kilo  of  foie  gras  frais  on  my  plate,  tune  the 
television  to  a  cooking  show,  virtually  any 
cooking  show,  and  I'm  in  heaven. 

That's  how  I  first  learned  to  cook,  back  in 
the  sixties  in  my  first  year  at  law  school  in  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Every  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  our  humiliation 
in  Property  Law  was  complete  and  my  brothers  and  sisters  at 
the  bar  withdrew  to  the  library,  I  would  rush  home ,  open  a  bag 
of  Fritos  and  a  can  of  Tab,  take  out  a  fresh  yellow  legal  pad, 
and  twist  my  TV  dial  to  the  educational  channel.  For  the  next 
half  hour  a  large,  blustering,  magnificent  woman  who  lived 
behind  the  Divinity  School  taught  me  the  elements  of  French 
cooking  in  funky  black  and  white.  That  very  woman  was — 
need  I  say  it? — Julia  Child,  and  it  was  her  first  year  before 
the  public  eye.  The  original  French  Chef  show  was  to  air  for 
nine  glorious  years  and  almost  four  hundred  episodes,  and 
the  reruns  can  still  be  found  somewhere  on  your  dial  almost 
any  day  of  the  week. 

Only  five  hours  later,  after  a  trip  to  Sears  for  a  cheap  stew 
pot  and  whisk  and  to  Savenor's  Market,  where  if  you  were 
lucky,  you  could  eavesdrop  on  Mrs.  Child  herself  talking 
meat  with  Jack  Savenor,  my  coq  au  vin  was  ready  for  its  final 
butter  enrichment.  What  cared  I  that  my  kitchen  walls  were 
glazed  with  red  wine  sauce  and  that  I  had  no  idea  how  coq  au 
vin  was  supposed  to  taste?  The  plan  was  to  produce  some- 
thing French-looking  in  time  for  dinner  with  my  study  date.  It 
would  subtly  disclose  that  I  was  an  urbane  and  cosmopolitan 
yet  sensitive  and  caring  person,  unlike  those  careerist  brutes 
in  Property  Law.  The  stratagem  never  failed. 

My  love  for  video  gastronomy  is  as  alive  and  fresh  as  the 
day  it  dawned.  Just  imagine  my  delight  to  learn  recently  that 
I  would  be  housebound  for  a  full  week.  The  pamters  were 
coming,  and  I  was  to  stay  at  home  and  observe  them  seal 
our  windows  shut,  grumble  that  their  hourly  wage  is  not 
much  higher  than  a  brain  surgeon's,  insert  a  fine  abrasive 
dust  into  every  delicate  machine  in  the  house,  and  telephone 
their  stockbrokers.  What  better  way  to  while  away  the 
days  and  hours  than  watch  people  cook  on  television? 


I  procured  a  week's  provisions  and  settled  into  a  makeshift 
transparent  plastic  tent  the  painters  set  up  to  isolate  me  in 
one  comer  of  the  house .  It  was  just  large  enough  for  my  tele- 
vision and  VCR.  a  yellow  legal  pad.  and  the  refrigerator. 
There  was  also  room  for  an  annotated  copy  of  TV  Guide,  in 
which  my  friend  Ellen  had  highlighted  every  food  program 
in  yellow,  66  in  all. 

The  first  show  of  the  da\  was  Richard  Simmons  Slim  Cook- 
ing, hosted  by  a  famed  and  endearing  California  aerobics  per- 
sonality. The  idea  is  to  duplicate  a  caloric  classic  like  quiche 
Lorraine  or  croissant  using  things  like  steamed  vegetables, 
yogurt,  and  Pam  cooking  spray.  Simmons  shares  the  stage 
with  a  panel  often  young,  lithe,  exquisite  Valley  Girls  who 
assist  him  by  fumbling  with  the  electric  mixer  and  misunder- 
standing his  questions:  in  embarrassment  their  smooth  skin 
blushes  beneath  their  silky  suntans.  crisp  white  T-shirts 

swelling  against  tight  aprons. 


I  snacked  fitfully 

into  the  afternoon 

when  the  host  of 

Jl  ok  irit/i  ]an 

bounced  onto  the 

screen  w  earing  a 

fnll -length  rabbit 

costume.  Later 

in  the  week  he  was 

a  fros.  a  rooster. 

and  a  cauliflower 


Simmons  asks  them  to  guess 
the  number  of  calories  in  the 
fattening  version,  which  they 
always  underestimate,  and 
then  the  slim  version,  which 
they  always  overestimate, 
much  to  his  ostentatious  de- 
light. The  syndicators  of  Slim 
Cooking,  confident  that  view- 
ers in  dire  need  of  slimming 
don't  get  that  way  by  restrict- 
ing themselves  to  alfalfa 
sprouts  and  iced  tea,  are  able 
to  attract  commercials  for 
Philadelphia  cream  cheese, 
Miracle  Whip,  and  Broadcast 
corned  beef  hash. 

Alone  in  my  plastic  tent  in 
the  early  morning,  the  only 
light  coming  from  a  commer- 
cial for  Liquid-Plumr  and  the 
bulb  inside  my  refrigerator. 
(Text  continued  on  page  154) 
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Tropical  tales:  Dot 

Feurer  reads  fo  children 

Ole,  four,  and  Jens,  six, 

in  the  living  room  of  their 

rented  house  on  Mahe. 

Opposite:  Palm  trees 

and  tropical  flowers  are 

part  of  the  islands' 

seductive  charm. 
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^^ou  look  out  on 

luscious  green, 
thirteen  kinds  of 
orchids,  and 
every  kind  of 
spice,  berry, 
and  flower^^ 


Island  retreat:  The  living  room,  toR,  filled  with 

furniture  handmode  m  the  Seychelles,  o/fers  shelter 

from  the  sun.  Above:  The  house  is  elevated  on  stone 

pillors  because  oTth^^ humidity  during  the  rainy  season^ 

S^osite  above:  Ole  plays  at  the  beach  on  P-shn   the 

seci^-^TorgestlsTand  in  the  Seychelles.  OpROsr^^^ke^ 

Hans  may  reel  in  one  of  the  850  or  so  variet.es  of  local  fish. 
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angles,  thick  with  the  deep  green  vegeta- 
tion that  gives  them  the  feverish  subtropi- 
cal colors  of  a  Rousseau  painting.  Smaller 
ones,  such  as  Bird  Island,  float  on  coral. 

"I've  been  just  about  everywhere,  and 
the  Seychelles  are  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
tropical  paradise,"  says  Swiss  photogra- 
pher Hans  Feurer,  who  spends  eight 
months  a  year  on  the  road  for  European  and 
American  editions  of  Vogue  and  Elle.  "I 
can  find  magical  moods  in  the  Seychelles. 
There  is  a  spectacular  play  of  light  and 
shadow,  the  sand  is  pure  white  and  as  fine 
as  flour,  and  the  water  is  crystal  clear.  I  call 
it  my  outside  studio. ' ' 


HANS  FEURER 
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From  mid  October  to  mid  November 
Hans  Feurer.  his  Danish-bom  wife.  Dot,  a 
former  model .  and  their  two  children  are  in 
residence  on  Mahe,  the  biggest  of  the  is- 
lands, in  a  rudimentar>'  plantation  house 
not  far  from  the  sea.  It  was  built  circa  1860 
out  of  tacamahac  wood  with  a  thatched 
roof.  They  rent  the  house  from  Tessie  El- 
linas.  the  proprietor  of  the  Bougainville 
Hotel,  an  old  colonial  mansion  nearby 
where  the  couple  used  to  stay. 

"Everything  is  the  way  it  always  has 
been.""  says  Dot.  "The  tacamahac-wood 
furniture  is  handmade,  as  are  the  cedar 
floorboards,  which  are  waxed  every  day 
with  half  a  coconut  used  like  a  cloth.  There 
are  no  glass  windows,  only  shutters,  so  the 
air  blows  through  and  there  is  the  smell  of 
the  Indian  Ocean." 

"You  look  out  on  luscious  green," 
Hans  explains.  "Thirteen  kinds  of  orchids 
grow  all  over  the  place.  Every  kind  of 
spice,  every  kind  of  berry,  tropical  fruit, 
and  flower  is  in  these  two  or  three  hectares 
of  garden.  It"s  controlled  chaos." 

With  a  latitude  just  inside  the  tropics, 
this  island  paradise  is  inviting  at  any  time 
of  year  except  during  the  light  rainy  season 
from  December  to  February.  The  only 
problem  is  dragging  yourself  back  to  civili- 
zation again.  A 
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Native  grass:  A  sideboard  in  the  living  room, 
opposite,  with  doors  louvered  like  the  windows,  caters  to 
vacationers'  needs.  Opposite  obove:  Jens  and  Ole 
take  their  bath  with  well  water.  Top:  Under  the  thatched 
roof,  a  table  and  chairs  sit  in  the  master  bedroom. 
Above:  A  flock  of  red  cardinals  on  Praslin. 


Everything  is 

the  vray  it  aivrays 
used  to  be.  There 

are  no  glass 
vfindovfs,  only 

shutters,  so  the 
air  blows  through'^ 
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on  architect 


Professio^l 
aplomb:  Michaei 
Graves  in  His 
Princeton,  New  J< 
office,  seated  on  a 
SunarHauserman  chair 
of  his  own  design,  with 

Earl  at  his  feet 

Opposite:  In  f 
architect's  hoi 
blocks  a  way  ( 


^ves  as  a  pedestal   "\ 
*  bibelots  Graves 
js  been  collecting 
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ighteeri  years  have  now  passed  since  Princeton  ar- 
chitect Michael  Graves  bought  the  1926  ware- 
house he  calls  home,  and  even  by  the  most 
generous  estimates  the  renovation  is  less  than  half 
complete.  Although  the  end  is  almost  in  sight  for 
the  living  room,  dining  room,  and  master  bed- 
room, even  they  have  that  slightly  spare,  slightly 
ad  hoc  character  that  suggests  the  movers  haven"t 
been  gone  all  that  long.  Elsewhere  the  situation 
verges  on  the  desperate.  The  kitchen  looks  like  something 
that  a  not  particularly  successful  artist  might  rig  up  in  his 
downtown  loft;  the  library  boasts  a  Frank  Gehry-style  frieze 
of  dangling  electrical  conduits,  and,  as  for  the  guest  accom- 
modations, well,  if  you  should  ever  be  invited  for  the  night, 
take  some  good  advice  and  book  a  room  in  tow  n  at  the  Nassau 
Inn. 

The  saga  of  Michael  Graves's  longest-running  work  m 
progress  begins  in  1970,  when  the  then-struggling  young  ar- 
chitect— yes,  Michael  Graves  was  a  struggling  young  archi- 
tect at  one  time — stumbled  across  a  derelict  storage  facility 
that  had  been  built  one  summer  by  Italian  masons  who  had 
come  to  Princeton  to  construct  Gothic-style  dormitories  for 
the  university.  The  quirky  L-shaped  structure,  w  ith  one  w  ing 
of  stuccoed-over  hollow  clay  tile  and  another  of  exposed 
brick,  was  something  less  than  a  hot  property.  Not  only  was 
the  building  dark,  dreary,  and  in  a  sad  state  of  disrepair  but  it 
had  been  erected  on  a  "fly swatter"  site,  meaning  that  it  fea- 
tures a  long  driveway  leading  to  a  small  landlocked  piece  of 
property  with  no  street  frontage.  A  speculator  had  acquired 
the  abandoned  warehouse  in  an  estate  sale,  but  when  the  town 
rejected  his  scheme  to  transform  the  building  into  three  con- 
dominiums, the  would-be  developer  posted  a  For  Sale  sign — 
which  caught  the  eye  of  the  young  associate  professor  of  ar- 
chitecture who  lived  two  blocks  away  but  had  never  noticed 
the  building  before.  Impractical  or  not.  Graves  had  to  have  it. 
His  expanding  family  needed  the  space,  and  besides,  he 
thought  the  warehouse  was  "romantic." 

Not  a  bit  romantic  was  the  sewer  moratorium  the  tow  n  im- 
posed coincidental  with  the  unveiling  of  Graves's  renovation 
plans.  While  the  lawyers  fded  their  suits  and  countersuits — 
and  while  the  $35,000  Graves  had  borrowed  from  the  univer- 
sity collected  interest — the  architect  and  his  family  took  up 
residence  in  a  public  housing  project  intended  for  low-in- 
come families . ' '  We  qualified  as  a  special  hardship  case ."  re- 
calls Graves  without  so  much  as  a  flicker  of  a  smile.  It  was  not 
a  happy  period.  By  the  time  the  lawyers  prevailed  and  the 
construction  permit  was  finally  granted.  Graves's  second 
marriage  had  dissolved.  Nonetheless,  in  1974  the  architect 
moved  into  the  one  wing  of  the  house  that  had  "plumbing  and 
heatins  and  that's  about  it."  He  lived  in  what  might  best  be 
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A  fascination  with  history:  Graves's  living  room, 
rig^hf,  reflects  an  overriding  passion  for  the  past. 
Classical  references  not  only  distinguish  the  furniture  and 
objects  he  has  assembled  over  the  years  but  also  mark 
such  Graves  designs  as  the  Alessi  mantel  clock,  left. 
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THE  nmCE  OF  PRINCETON 


like  its  unsophisticated  classicism,"  says  Graves 

I  of  the  Biedermeier  furniture  he  collects 


couldn^t  decide  on  colors,  so  I  painl 


termed  a  funky  state  of  creative  disrepair  for  the  next  ten 
years,  doing  little  to  the  house.  It  was  a  busy  decade  for 
Graves,  who  was  too  preoccupied  becoming  the  most  famous 
practicing  architect  in  the  world  to  devote  his  much-in-de- 
mand  time  to  home  improvements. 

But  that  was  ail  a  long  time  ago.  and  Graves's  fortunes 
have  improved  appreciably  in  the  interim.  He  now  scoots 
around  town  in  a  black  Mercedes  300E.  displays  a  marked 
preference  for  Giorgio  Armani  menswear  and  sleek  Italian 
footwear  (despite  his  testimonial  print  ad  for  De.xter  shoes). 
and  delivers  some  35  lectures  a  year  for  fees  that  Henry  Kis- 
singer would  consider  respectable.  The  55  architects  and  de- 
signers who  currently  toil  in  his  boomtown  office  on  Nassau 
Street  bum  the  midnight  oil  on  a  series  of  admirably  diverse 
projects,  from  a  corporate  headquarters  for  Disney  in  Bur- 
bank  and  a  tower  for  Sotheby's  in  Manhattan  to  a  Pentecostal 
church  in  Cincinnati  and  a  housing  project  in  Yokohama. 
There  is  also  the  controversial  addition  to  Marcel  Breuer's 
1966  Whitney  Museum  to  contend  with  (Graves  is  now  on  his 
third  scheme),  as  well  as  the  wide  range  of  highly  successful 
extra- architectural  endeavors  Graves  pursues,  such  as  de- 
signing porcelain  dinnerware  and  drip  coffee  makers  for 
Swid  Powell,  tables  and  chairs  for  SunarHauserman.  tea- 
kettles and  mantel  clocks  for  Alessi.  a  new  corporate  image 
for  Lenox  china.  In  short.  Michael  Graves  would  no  longer 
qualify  as  a  special  hardship  case. 

So  three  years  ago  Graves  decided  that  his  architectural 
practice  was  at  long  last  in  sufficiently  robust  shape  to  re- 
turn in  earnest  to  his  long-neglected  house.  Although  the 
original  master  plan  dated  from  the  early  seventies,  a  time 
when  Graves  was  a  defiantly  Modem  architect  in  the  spir- 
it of  Le  Corbusier.  he  found  that  the  draw  ings  required 
only  minor  aesthetic  adjustments — rather  than  major 
planning  revisions — to  bring  them  up-to-date.  Since 
Graves  was  detemiined  to  live  in  the  house  through  the 
renovation,  he  divided  the  work  into  two  phases  for  the 
two  wings.  The  phase-one  constmction  crew  recently 
departed,  and  though  he's  still  a  long  way  from  home, 
we  now  have  an  accurate  indication  of  Graves's  ulti- 
mate domestic  goal. 

There's  more  than  a  hint  of  grandeur  to  the  rooms 
Graves  has  devised  for  himself,  which  will  come  as  no 
surprise  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  architect's  work 
over  the  past  decade.  .After  all.  he  has  made  his  fame 
and  fortune  by  reinterpreting  traditional  architectural 
themes  and  motifs,  by  looking  back  to  history  for  in- 
spiration, by  staying  detemiinedly  fixed  on  a  singu- 
ar  aesthetic  course.  "T'm  not  all  over  the  map." 
wr\ly  reports  the  architect.  ("Unlike  some  people 
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iiil  e  walls  four  shades  of  white 
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Collecting  trophies:  The  airy 

''*ifilled  bedroom  contains  prizes 

rchitect's  relentless  hunt 

^h  antiques  shops — black 

,  /ood,  a  mirror  found  in  San 

Francisco — and  a  Biedermeier  chair 

that  was  a  gift  from  Charles  Jencks. 

Opposite:  Graves's  first  of 

three  schemes  for  his  controversial 

addition  to  the  Whitney  Museum. 
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Private  spaces:  A  circular  balustrade 
in  the  upstairs  hall  directs  visitors 
around  a  light  well.  Right:  The  study 
has  two  prized  Gunnar  Asplund 
drawings.  Below  right:  The  bathroom 
is  tiled  in  marble.  Opposite:  The  pepper 
mill  that  Graves  recently  designed 
for  Alessi  boasts  Mickey  Mouse— style 
ears  (in  honor  of  his  client  Disney? 
Graves  isn't  talking). 
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THE  PRINCE  O 


we  both  know,"  he  wisely  refuses  to  add.)  The  Classical  ide- 

Nal  Graves  is  committed  to  reinvestigating  is  retlected  not  only 
in  the  character  of  the  architectural  surround  he  has  created 
but  also  in  the  furniture  and  objects  he  has  been  collecting 
since  1960,  when  as  a  26-year-old  student  at  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  he  bought  an  Etruscan  funerary  vase  for 
five  dollars  at  a  flea  market.  The  purchases  have  become 
more  ambitious  over  the  years,  of  course,  and  the  warehouse 
now  bursts  with  the  bronzes  and  busts,  the  miniature  inkwells 
and  alabaster  urns  that  attest  to  a  discerning  eye  and  acquisi- 
tive hand.  Graves  has  also  established  himself  as  an  avid  col- 
lector of  Biedermeier  furniture,  and  he  is  well  known  to 
established  dealers  such  as  Niall  Smith  in  New  York,  Rodd 
McLennan  in  London,  and  Axel  Schlapka  in  Munich.  "I  like 
its  unsophisticated  classicism,"  explains  the  architect.  He 
might  have  said  the  same  for  his  house. 

Although  it  would  have  been  easier  to  transform  the  former 
warehouse  into  a  SoHo-style  loft,  Graves  was  committed  to 
retrofitting  the  building  with  elegant  and  discrete  rooms  that 
all  but  belie  its  blue-collar  origins.  Visitors  enter  through  an 
open  court  into  a  small  rotunda  that  leads  to  the  dining  room 
■  on  the  left  and  to  the  living  room  on  the  right .  A  pair  of  stocky 
H  columns  in  each  room  separates  the  public  space  from  adjoin- 
^    ing  barrel- vaulted  alcoves  that  serve  as  stage  sets  for  Graves '  s 
T|  studied  arrangements  of  furniture  and  bibelots.  The  architect 
has  introduced  niches,  moldings,  and  friezes  wherever  the 
eye  might  wander  and  manipulated  the  ceiling  heights  to  cre- 
ate varying  degrees  of  intimacy  or  expansiveness. 

Upstairs  in  the  inner  sanctum  Graves  created  a  suite  of 
rooms  for  himself  that  offers  a  slightly  more  modest  variation 
on  the  downstairs  theme.  But  upstairs  or  down,  conspicuous- 
ly absent  is  Graves's  signature  color  palette,  glimpsed  only  in 
the  Pompeian-red  plaster  surround  that  envelops  the  living- 
room  fireplace.  When  asked  about  the  neutrality  of  the  walls. 
Graves  confessed,  "I  couldn't  decide  on  colors,  so  I  had  them 
painted  four  shades  of  white . ' ' 

One  of  the  many  accusations  leveled  against 
Postmodernists  is  that  they  create  overbearing 
and  theatrical  stage  sets  that  effectively  mock 


raves  has  stayed  determined 
aesthetic  course:  "Fm  not 


the  very  architectural  greatness  they  seek  to  re- 
call. Graves  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
charge  and,  whether  he  would  confess  or  not,  has  surely  been 
guilty  on  occasion.  Yet  in  his  own  house  Graves  has  created 
an  architectural  envelope  that  succeeds  in  being  not  only  rich 
in  character  and  detail  but  also  recessive.  It  is  an  architecture 
that  whispers  rather  than  shouts,  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  self- 
.  confidence.  And  self-confidence  takes  time.  * 

Architecture  Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyejf  Byron 


fixed  on  a  singular 
l!  over  tli£  map 
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The  pool  as 
overgrown  "ruin' 
Mary  Grant 
Price's  design  in 
Beverly  Hills. 


Still  Waters 


Pools  take  on  new  roles — the  panse  that  refreshes, 
and  refills,  reflects  a  new  sensitivity  to  landscape 


^^H  t  there  is  a  new  ripple  in  pool  design  ot  the 
^^H  eighties,  it  is,  as  Amiand  Benedek.  an 
^^H  East  Coast  landscape  architect,  puts  it, 
^^B  "to  make  a  pool  something  other  than  a 
bucket  of  water."  Pools  have  always  had 
glamorous  associations  and  will  always  be  a 
luxury  item,  but  new  designs  show  that  own- 
ers and  designers  are  trading  in  the  pool  as  a 
social  and  kiddie  playground  for  a  more  natu- 
ral and  serene  scape  that  offers  both  a  means 
of  physical  fitness  and  spiritual  rejuvenation. 


Pool  design  has  stra>ed  far  from  the  tradi- 
tional 20-by-40  patch  of  blue  with  the  in- 
creased use  of  cement  plaster  coatings  with 
integral  color,  the  shotcrete  methods  that  al- 
low free-form  construction,  and  automatic 
pool  sweepers  (which  can  self-clean  any 
shape  pool).  Present  pool  purchasers  want  it 
all.  and  with  a  little  help  from  an  aquatic  ex- 
pert they  can  have  it.  They  can  order  up  a  lap 
pool,  which,  notes  Ron  Wigginton  of  Land 
Studio  in  San  Dieso.  "  "takes  the  richness  out 


of  owning  a  pool  by  saying  it's  practical." 
But  they  need  never  be  reminded  of  the  pres- 
ence of  an  exercise  machine  because  clever 
use  of  color  and  shape  and  special  features 
such  as  a  bubble  fountain  can  magically 
transfomi  the  pool  into  a  reflecting  pond  or 
gurgling  fountain.  Benedek  sums  it  up: 
"People  are  no  longer  accepting  the  hole  in 
the  ground  tilled  with  water.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  of  the  pool  on  the  bal- 
ance of  the  property,  especially  with  the  way 
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Poolscapes,  now  and 
then:  A  wavy  tiled  wall 
and  a  zigzag  steel 
railing,  left,  edge  a 
pool  in  Australia  by 
Biltmoderne.  Below: 
Nature  guided  this 
recent  design  by  Batey 
and  Mack  overlooking 
Corpus  Christi  Boy. 
Below  left:  A  painting 
by  French  artist  Hubert 
Robert  was  the 
inspiration  for  this 
Palm  Beach  pool  built 
in  the  1950s. 


it  is  integrated  into  the  landscape." 

The  pool  that  designer  Mary  Grant  Price 
added  at  the  rear  of  her  house  in  Beverly  Hills 
is  so  beautifully  camouflaged  that  one's  first 
impression  is  of  an  overgrown  ruin,  which  is 
exactly  what  she  hoped  to  achieve.  "The 
house~  was  in  an  area  of  about  fourteen  new 
and  very  well  done  Tudor  houses.  To  have 
added  a  typical  southern  California  pool  with 
royal  blue  tile  would  have  been  entirely 
wrong  because  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
architecture.  So  I  made  a  folly." 

At  the  far  edge  of  the  pool,  a  new  "ruin" 
of  a  wall  incorporates  a  blue  stained-glass 
window,  a  pair  of  wood  doors,  and  Gothic 
window  frames — all  salvaged  from  a  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Los  Angeles  ^built  in 


1867)  and  collected  after  its  demolition  in 
1967  by  Price,  a  self-proclaimed  Mrs. 
Wrecking  Yard.  Vines  climb  the  wall,  water 
cascades  over  a  section  of  it  which  appears  to 
have  tumbled  inward,  and  the  openings 
frame  distant  views  of  Century  City.  "All  of 
the  colors  are  grayish  green.  California 
green,  not  the  bright  green  you  have  in  the  fo- 
liage back  East.  1  chose  green  slate  for  the 
decking  and  gray  Italian  slate  for  the  coping. 
The  bottom  of  the  pool  is  a  green  gray  inte- 
gral color,  and  the  sides  above  water  level  are 
made  of  old  Japanese  tiles  of  which  there 
were  just  enough  in  just  the  right  color."  The 
overall  effect  realizes  Price's  goal  of  "paint- 
ing the  pool  into  the  background" — magnifi- 
cently.  .And  on  a  site  with  very  close 
neighbors.  '  "you  can't  see  a  single  house. ' ' 

Architects  Andrew  Batey  and  Mark  Mack 
could  be  accused  of  being  obsessed  w  ith  the 
color  of  a  pool  they  created  for  a  house  of 
their  design  fronting  Corpus  Christi  Bay. 
They  went  to  great  lengths  to  identify  the  col- 
or: ""We  visited  the  site  many  times  to  see  the 
color  of  the  bay  so  we  could  match  it."  re- 
calls Batey.  laughing  now  at  the  impossibil- 
ity of  it.  "Of  course,  the  color  changes  all  the 
time."  Then  with  color  chip  in  hand  they 


went  a  great  distance  to  have  it  reproduced. 
.AH  of  the  small  glass-mosaic  tiles  come  from 
a  factor)  in  N'enice  owned  and  operated  b\ 
the  Vatican. 

"The  color  was  critical  because  we  want- 
ed the  pool  to  appear  as  an  extension  of  the 
ba\ .  Though  the  pool  functions  as  a  retaining 
wall.  visuall>  it  adds  "'a  layer  of  lightness" 
counterbalancing  the  mass  of  a  house  built  to 
w  ithstand  hurricane  season.  The  pool  is  posi- 
tioned so  that  you  see  it  as  you  enter  the 
house:  'Tt  brings  the  water  right  up  to  you." 
The  w  indow  s — of  bulletproof  glass,  to  resist 
the  gales — go  to  the  tloor  so  that  the  connec- 
tion to  the  water  is  uninterrupted.  The  link  is 
reinforced  by  pinky  gray  piers  of  Mexican 
sandstone  that  march  through  the  pool  and 
seemingh  on  out  into  the  bay. 

The  firm  of  Biltmoderne  had  to  take  the 
landscape  into  account  in  their  design  of  a 
pool  that  is.  in  effect,  a  giant  retaining  wall 
on  a  steeply  sloping  site  in  Eaglemont.  .Aus- 
tralia. The  pool  is  conceived  like  a  dam  w  ith  a 
spa  on  the  upper  portion  and  a  fan-shaped 
pool  on  the  lower  level .  But  rather  than  tiptoe 
into  the  w  ater.  Biltmoderne  voted  for  making 
a  splash:  steps  w  ide  enough  to  accommodate 
sunbathers  descend  along  one  side.  and.  op- 
posite, another  wide  wall  ambles  downhill  in 
easy  curves  creating  one  long  sinuous  stone 
chaise.  Green  slate  paves  the  entertainment 
area  and  the  steps.  Black  mosaic  tile  with 
randomly  inlaid  pieces  of  Carrara  marble  sur- 
rounds the  Jacuzzi.  Galvanized  steel  railings 
zigzag  along  the  edge  of  the  spa  and  separate 
into  o\ersized  spirals,  leaving  a  gap  for 
jumping  into  the  deep  end.  The  color  of  the 
pool  itself  is.  in  the  mind  of  Biltmoderne.  the 
only  color  for  a  pool — bright  dazzling  blue. 

Back  stateside,  landscape  designer  Debo- 
rah Nevins  declares  that  the  dominant  look  in 
pools  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  taste  down 
under,  that  is.  "No  aqua. ' '  Armand  Benedek 
would  agree.  "Over  the  past  decade  the  ten- 
dency has  been  increasingly  toward  organic 
pools  that  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  land- 
scape." Naturally  with  such  amorphous 
shapes  come  darker  plaster  colors  reminis- 
cent of  a  pond  or  a  lake.  In  the  West.  Ron 
Wigginton  concurs.  Even  in  sunny  Califor- 
nia the  "black  pool  bottom  is  popular  be- 
cause it  makes  the  water  look  more  natural. ' ' 

But  Wigginton  sees  a  new  trend  adrift  on 
the  pool  horizon.  "Having  just  seen  the  Da- 
vid Hockney  show.  I  expect  we'll  soon  be 
getting  requests  for  pools  that  are  big  rectan- 
gles with  chromeplated  step-in  ladders, 
wooden  diving  boards,  and.  of  course,  a 
bright  blue  bottom . ' '  Plus  5a  change .  .  . 

Heather  Smith  Maclsaac 
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From  top:  At 
Endell  Street 
Place,  mahogany 
and  pine  rocking 
horses.  From 
Crucial,  pitch  pine 
choir  and  lamp  of 
tractor  parts  and  a 
soldier's  helmet. 
From  Soho,  steel 
Neo-Gothic  choir. 


London's  Ne>>  Wbe 

Unexpected  shops  offer  die  best 
of  British  craft  and  design 


M 

^^^^^■he  skyline  of  London  is 
^^^^^" changing,  and  so  are  its  shops. 
I  ^^H     The  Lloyd's  of  London  build- 
I^^H     ing  and  the  Tate's  Clore  Gal- 
l^^M     lery  are  attracting  as  much 
interest  as  Buckingham  Palace  and 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  instead  of  a 
hunting  ground  for  antiques.  Lon- 
don has  become  a  trove  of  shops 
dedicated  to  contemporar\'  British 
design.  Some  designers  choose  to 
rework  the  past;  others  are  frank- 
ly futuristic.  Their  works  all  re- 
tlect  London's  growing  passion 
for  modem  objects. 
You'll  need  sensible  shoes  and  a  long 
stride  because  the  interesting  shops  have 
sprung  up — most  inconsiderately — all  over 
the  capital .  The  only  vaguely  centralized  area 
is  Covent  Garden  with  its  strange  blend  of 
earthiness  and  high  tech.  Shops  selling  beads 
rub  shoulders  awkwardly  with  others  ped- 
dling a  sleek,  futuristic  look,  like  ill-matched 
guests  at  a  dinner  party. 

THE STUDY 

Terra-cotta-colored  w  alls  and  wooden  book- 
cases create  a  feeling  of  coziness  in  this  little 
room,  the  first  retail  outlet  for  the  Christo- 
pher Nevile  Design  Partnership.  The  shop 
aims  to  be  a  forum  for  the  young  and  talented, 
most  of  u  hom  are  tuned  in  to  art  as  commerce 
and  can  therefore  be  commissioned.  Mark 
Brazier  Jones,  who  works  heavy  metal  in  a 
light  vein,  is  the  star  pupil:  his  console  table 
(SI. 760)  has  a  York  stone  top  and  a  front 
made  of  an  old  jackhammer  with  wings  add- 
ed, and  his  fluid  sculpture  Three  Frogs  Leap- 
ing (S543)  is  fashioned  entirely  of  old  nuts 
and  bolts.  .\i  the  other  extreme  are  Clare 
Mosley's  delicate  gilded  wooden  tlttings:  a 
life-size  hand  holding  a  hoop  which  acts  as  a 
tieback  (S633  a  pair):  and  a  larger-than-life 
arrow  that  forms  a  rail  to  drape  a  casual  cur- 
tain over  (from  SI  .303).  There  is  also  a  con- 
stantly changing  selection  of  recherche 
objects  from  the  past.  I  found  old  prints  care- 


fully reframed.  a  Victorian  string  box 
(S126),  and  a  piece  of  the  transatlantic  cable 
laid  in  1923  topped  and  tailed  in  brass 
(S81) — souvenirs  to  contemplate  in  any 
study.  (55  Endell  St. .  WC2:  240-5844) 

ENDELL  STREET  PLACE 

This  series  of  shops  is  connected  by  covered- 
courtyard  studios  w  here  \  ou  can  watch  artists 
at  work  and  discuss  commissions.  There  is 
also  a  mail-order  selection.  Some  objects,  in 
true  Covent  Garden  style,  are  too  country- 
crafty:  others,  such  as  Richard  Edwards's  ce- 
ramics .which  have  a  neo-Chinese  air.  appeal 
to  special  tastes.  Doting  parents  of  small  chil- 
dren get  the  best  here.  Tony  and  Marc  Ste- 
venson make  traditional — if  not  exactly 
cheap — rocking  horses,  either  in  natural 
wood  or  painted.  There  is  even  a  tricycle 
horse  on  wheels  (Si  .207).  (27-29  Endell  St. . 
\VC2:  240-1069) 

ONE  OFF 

Keeping  its  name,  even  though  it  no  longer 
sells  just  one-of-a-kind  pieces.  One  Off  has 
moN'ed  into  mass  production  and  a  new  space 
(the  word  premises,  which  reeks  of  owner- 
ship, is  avoided).  The  space  is  big,  but  you 
will  probably  walk  straight  past  it.  since  the 
shop  w  indow  is  a  row  of  fish-eye  view  holes 
in  a  garage  door.  If.  like  me.  you  find  this  un- 
welcoming, you  have  missed  the  point.  The 
barrier,  it  was  explained,  means  that  anyone 
who  actually  gets  into  the  shop  is  serious 
about  it.  Inside,  when  your  eyes  get  used  to 
the  dimness,  you  can  have  a  serious  look 
around.  You  are  inside  a  huge  cave  of  weld- 
ed-steel  panels,  and  what  little  light  there  is 
filters  through  designs  torch-cut  into  the  met- 
al. The  space  and  all  the  furniture  in  it  are  the 
spontaneous  creations  of  Ron  Arad.  His  two- 
seater  sofa  ($  1 .248)  made  of  the  front  seats  of 
an  old  Rover  has  proved  popular,  as  has  the 
antenna  light  ($886).  which  extends  like  a 
fishing  rod  by  remote  control.  His  Well- 
Tempered  chair  (S5.430).  made  of  tempered 
steel  panels  sprung  around  and  bolted,  is  now 
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Faberge. 
Perfectinr 

< 

the  fine  art  of 
candlelight. 

Created  by  the  atelier  that 
boars  the  name  and  heritage  of 
Peter  Carl  Faberge,  favored 
artist  to  the  Czars  of  imperial 
Russia. 

The  Snow  Dove  Crystal 
Candlesticks.  Inspired  by  the 
Russian  legend  of  lost  lovers 
transformed  into  snow  doves. 
Flying  across  the  frozen  land- 
scape to  be  reunited.  Forever. 

Masterpieces  blown  in 
full-lead  crystal.  The  delicate 
fluting. . .  the  swirling  stems. . . 
the  softly  frosted  sculptures 
of  ethereal  doves. 

Candlelight  has  never  been 
more  elegant.  And  superb 
crystal  never  more  romantic. 

Shown  smaller  than  actual  size 
of  9"  in  height. 


Crystal  candlesticks  by  Faberge. 


ORDER  FORM 
PLEASE  MAIL  BY  AUGUST  31,  1988. 
The  Franklin  Mint 
Franklin  Center,  PA  19091 
1  wish  to  order  The  Snow  Dove 
Crystal  Candlesticks,  to  be  hand- 
crafted in  France.  I  need  send  no 
money  now.  I  will  be  billed  in 
five  monthly  installments  of  $39.* 
each,  with  the  first  payment  due 
in  advance  of  shipment. 
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SHOPPING 


in  production  and  is  surprisingly  comfort- 
able— try  to  imagine  sitting  on  metal  jelly. 
The  Cone  chairs  ($1 ,610)  are  what  would  re- 
sult if  a  unicorn  had  a  high-speed  collision 
with  a  thick  piece  of  glass.  The  hulking  cone 
in  the  comer,  like  a  giant  chrome  seashell,  is 
in  fact  a  clock  light  ($3,584)  that  projects  the 
time  onto  the  ceiling — not  for  insomniacs.  A 
tabletop  and  a  screen  are  made  of  honey- 
combed aluminum  trapped  between  two  lay- 
ers of  glass  and  glinting  in  the  light  like  metal 
seaweed.  (39  Sheiton  St.,  WC2:  379-77%) 

FREUD 

When  you  come  up  gasping  for  air  from  One 
Off's  subterranean  fantasy  world,  head  for 
Freud;  although  the  shop  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  father  of  modem  psychiatry,  you 
will  find  it  refreshingly  sane.  The  fact  that  it 
took  three  attempts  at  rendering  the  walls  to 
create  the  half-finished  look  will  not  seem 
particularly  strange.  Nor  will  the  huge  ce- 
ment man  straining  to  hold  up  the  roof.  The 
shop  aims  to  sell  well-made  furniture  as 
cheaply  as  possible — mainly  good  reproduc- 
tions of  Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh  designs 
which  came  out  of  copyright  ten  years  ago 
but  are  surprisingly  little  copied.  His  elegant 


Above:  At  the  Study,  wing  chair  with 
cabriole  legs,  ball-and-claw  feet; 
Mark  Brazier  Jones's  console  table; 
hand-carved  spear;  bronze  vases. 
Left:  At  Freud,  reproduction  of 
Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh's  Tea 
Room  choir  in  stained  maple;  steel 
candlesticks  with  gold  tassels. 


Tea  Room  chair,  dating  from  1900,  is  avail- 
able in  natural  oak,  stained  oak,  limed  oak. 
and  black-stained  maple  (S452):  with  its  in- 
credibly long  back  it  is  the  giraffe  of  the  chair 
world.  To  complement  the  "originals."  Su- 
sanna Freud  has  designed  her  own  modem 
pieces,  like  a  coffee  table  and  a  chest  of  draw- 
ers. This  summer  will  see  a  range  of  Lloyd 
Loom  chairs  and  a  wicker-and-wood  lounge 
for  the  garden  inspired  by  the  deck  chairs  on 
the  old  P&O  liners.  .Mso  exclusive  to  Freud 
are  works  by  Geoff  Powell  and  Tim 
Sheward,  notably  their  twisty  metal  candle- 
sticks with  gold  tassels  (S62-S 177).  and  ceil- 
ing and  desk  fans  by  Cinni  imported  from 
India,  still  manufactured  just  as  they  were 
during  the  days  of  the  Raj.  (198  Shaftesbur\ 
.A ve.,Vc:;  831-1071)  ' 

DAVIES 

This  is  a  new  departure  tor  David  Davies  As- 
sociates, the  original  design  team  behind  the 
ubiquitous  Next  chain  stores.  Subtitled 
"Furniture  and  clothing  for  a  temperate 
isle."  the  shop's  ambitious  aim  is  to  create  a 
sensual  English  look  for  the  home  w  hich  can 
be  adapted  to  the  climate  of  each  season.  Ev- 
er) thing  alludes  to  tradition  but  with  crisp 


modernity  rather  than  nostalgia.  There  are 
Pacific  Loom  chairs  in  pastel  colors  (S233) 
and  a  range  of  solid,  body-conscious,  feath- 
er-tilled fumiture,  which  includes  a  trim  little 
daybed  (51,439)  and  an  all-engulfing  sofa 
( S 1 ,620).  "You  could  even  make  love  in  it, " 
contldes  Da\ies.  My  favorite  is  a  line  that 
combines  indoor  and  outdoor;  big  firm  cush- 
ions on  an  ironwork  base,  hand-forged  by  a 
tame  blacksmith  in  Northumberland.  The 
pattem  in  the  iron  is  a  delicate  motif — cur- 
rently a  laurel  garland  or  crossed  feathers— 
which  will  be  altered  e\ery  year,  creating  a 
limited  edition  as  investment  pieces.  The 
"sensuround"  idea  is  taken  to  absurd  ex- 
tremes in  the  basement  w  here  for  the  summer 
an  arrangement  of  driftw  ood  is  backed  b\  a 
recording  of  breaking  surf.  I  admit,  reluc- 
tanth  .  that  I  left  with  wakened  memories  of 
long  childhood  summers  in  the  country.  But 
perhaps  I  was  just  a  victim  of  the  special  pot- 
poum  of  roses  which  fills  the  shop.  ( 10  Great 
New pon  St. .  \VC2;  240-2223) 

LIBERTY 

In  February  Liberty  completely  liberated  its 
twenty-year-old  modern  furniture  depart- 
ment. Out  went  the  hard-to-live- with  Italian 
stuff  and  in  came  more  affordable  home- 
grown design.  There  are  currently  eight  Brit- 
ish designers  on  show  in  the  long  galler>  on 
the  fourth  tloor  (the  wooden  beams  of  which 
came  from  an  old  battleship).  Nick  Allen, 
whose  finely  made  marquetry  furniture 
would  not  look  out  of  place  in  Versailles  but 
tends  to  be  cmel  to  the  wallet,  has  designed  a 
special  studio  range  for  Liberty.  The  other 
bright  sparks  include  Gordon  Russell,  whose 
sycamore-and-metal  chair  (S335)  is  a  monu- 
ment to  his  love  of  sensuous  curves.  (210- 
222  Regent  St..  \\T;  734-1234) 

F.FWD. 

Liberty  recently  opened  a  backdoor  into  Car- 
nab)  Street,  which — the  media  keep  telling 
us — is  mffling  its  faded  feathers  and  shaking 
off  its  sixties  image.  So  far  all  that  has  hap- 
pened is  that  Mary  Quant,  sixties-style 
queen,  has  opened  a  shop  there.  So  that's 
progress?  Next  door,  however,  the  once- 
nondescript  Newburgh  Street  is  one  of  the 
most  upwardly  mobile  in  London,  and  there, 
among  the  boutiques.  )ou  will  find  the  origi- 
nal F.FWD.  shop.  Only  the  technologically 
retarded  need  to  be  told  that  this  is  tape-deck 
shorthand  for  Fast  Forward,  and  they  would 
not  be  drawn  to  the  se\ere  matte  black  mir- 
rors and  glass  in  the  first  place.  It  sells  bits  I 
and  pieces  that  you  might  expect  to  find  if  s 
you'd  asked  James  Dean  to  empty  his  pock- 
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Now  That  You'Ve  Chosen  Your  Casablanca  Fan. 
You  Can  Build  Your  Home. 

Is  a  ceiling  fan  deserving  of  such  respea?  It  is,  if  it's  a  Casablanca.  This  is  the  uxnld's  finest  ceiling  fan.  Hand-cut  crystal  light  shades.  Lustrous 
finishes.  Dazzling  blades.  Arui  the  exclusive  lnteli'Touch*computer'Controlled  wall  sujitch.  It  puts  full  operation  easily  within  reach.  You 
needn't  be  wealthy  to  purchase  a  Casablanca.  Though  your  life  wiU  be  richer  for  having  done  so. 


Found  only  in  quality  lighting  showrooms  and  ceiling  fan  centers. 

For  the  dealer  nearest  you,  call  (1-800)  423-1821.  In  California,  (1-800)  352-8515. 


i^"""^  FAN  COMPANY  U.S.A7 

When  you  have  no  room  for  second  best. 


J 


ets —  key  rings  and  sunglasses  and  objects  in 
chrome,  as  well  as  larger  items  like  the  Ital- 
ian cappuccino  maker  for  incurable  coffee 
drinkers.  F.FWD.  has  just  accelerated  onto 
the  King's  Road,  where  the  shop  itself  looks 
lighter  and  softer,  and  sells  more  objects  for 
the  home:  sandblasted  metal  place  mats,  the 
center  of  which  lifts  out  to  become  a  coaster 
mat  ($158  for  six);  big  triangular  plates  in 
red,  blue,  and  silver  (from  $54);  graphic 
black-and-white  vases  from  Liverpool  ($48); 
and  exact  replicas  of  old  Bakelite  telephones 
($125).  (14aNewburghSt.,  Wl;  439-0091. 
261  King's  Road,  SW3;  352-8573) 

SOHO 

So-called  because  it  was  born  (and  lives  on) 
in  W I ,  Peter  Leonard's  Soho  also  has  an  out- 
let on  the  King's  Road.  Much  of  Soho's  de- 
sign is  sharp  modern-medieval,  what  you 
would  get  if  you  fed  Camelot  through  a  com- 
puter: Gothic-backed  chairs  in  black  or  green 
steel  ($136),  Gothic-arched  mirrors  ($179, 
$217),  Gothic-shaped  cutlery  ($145  for  sev- 
en-piece place  setting),  and  a  Gothic  clock 
($53).  In  keeping  with  these,  yet  still  under- 
stated, are  black  steel  candelabra  and  a  chan- 
delier, both  for  real  candles — the  rage  for  the 


naked  flame  seems  to  grow  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  government's  concern  over  house 
fires.  There  is  even  a  half-moon  table  in  sat- 
inwood  ($1,131)  or  cherry  ($903).  which 
with  a  few  other  pieces  can  now  be  found  in 
Bloomingdale's.  ( 1-5  Poland  St. .  W 1 ;  439- 
7654.  263  King's  Road,  SW3;  376-5855) 

CONRAN 

Following  the  most  talked  about  removal  in 
the  history  of  London,  Conran  has  settled 
into  Michelin  House  at  the  hub  of  what  is  now 
called  Brompton  Cross.  We  have  all  received 
and  understood  the  message  that  the  building 
is  very  interesting,  but  what  about  the  shop? 
At  the  moment  it  has  the  sanitized  air  of  an  in- 
stitution where  you  must  be  on  your  best  be- 
havior. Everyone  is  talking  in  hushed  tones 
as  in  a  library,  and  the  reverent  hum  is  shat- 
tered only  by  the  occasional  scream  of  a  child 
as  it  is  prized  away  from  the  new  to\  depart- 
ment. Other  new  departments  include  lug- 
gage, antiques,  and  a  section  called  the 
Home  Office ,  where  people  who  work  from 
home  can  outfit  themselves  with  mono- 
chrome desks  and  accessories.  The  question 
■'Why  work  at  home  if  you  realh  want  to  be 
in  an  anonymous  office?"  is  best  left  un- 


Greenhouse  or  Sunroom? 

H 


Make  the  right  choice  with  Janco. 

With  so  many  greenhouses  and  sunrooms  to  choose  from, 
how  do  you  know  which  is  right  for  you?  Ask  the  experts  at 
Janco— the  industry  leader  for  over  40  years.  We're  the 
only  manufacturer  to  offer  a  complete  range  of  greenhouses 
and  Solarooms  to  match  your  lifestyle,  climate  and  budget. 
Whether  it's  a  habitat  for  your  hot  tub.  a  haven  for  your 
hibiscus,  or  extra  space  for  leisure  and  entertaining,  Janco 
is  your  brightest  choice. 

Call  1-800-323-6933  for  a  FREE  color  brochure  or  for 
$5.00  we'll  send  you  "Janco  Environment. "  our  exciting  new 
color  portfolio  of  brilliant  possibilities,  complete  with  prices. 

Visa  or  Mastercard  welcome.  Or  write  to: 

Janco  Greenhouses 

Dept.  Y-7  .  9390  Davis  Avenue.  r (hiMrA\  GREENHOUSES 

Laurel.  MD  20707  \  r^^^^^V^^^^k 

in  Maryland:  (301)  498-5700 


asked.  As  ever.  Conran  is  well  stocked  with 
household  items,  whether  you  want  lamps  or 
glassware,  fabric  or  furniture,  even  a  Le  Cor- 
busier  chaise  longue  (SI. 283)  or  an  Eileen 
Grey  Bibendum  chair  (S4.470  to  order). 
There  is  everything  for  the  well-behaved 
kitchen  (though  people  seem  to  steer  past  the 
knives  that  starred  in  Fatal  Attraction),  and 
in  the  bathroom  section  young  couples  ago- 
nize over  chrome  versus  white  toothbrush 
holders.  Then  comes  the  non  sequitur:  Con- 
ran has  decided  to  di\ersify  into  Onental  an- 
tiquities. .Much  as  I  would  like  to  meet  the 
man  who,  shopping  for  a  lamp  or  even  a 
chair,  returns  home  with  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Hindu  temple  piece  costing  S6.335. 1  do 
not  see  that  it  is  a  natural  development  of 
what  Conran  is  best  at.  (81  Fulham  Rd.. 
SW'3:  589-7401) 

CHARLES  HAMMOND 

Hammond  has  gone  the  way  of  all  interior  de- 
signers of  the  chintz-and-flowers  school. 
Like  Colefax  &  Fowler  across  the  road.  Nina 
Campbell.  Jane  Churchill,  and  others.  Ham- 
mond now  sells  the  components  of  his  look  as 
well  as  a  w  hole  interior.  You  will  find,  along 
with  the  made-to-  measure  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings, what  they  describe  as  affordable 
knickknacks.  These  include  dainty  hand- 
painted  lampshades  (from  $47)  and  cache- 
pots  decorated  with  tlowers  or  little  gold  bees 
(S 1 88)  which  could  have  been  inherited  from 
a  great-aunt.  The  whole  place  exudes  the  so- 
briety of  a  country  vicarage.  (253  Fulham 
Rd..  SW'3;  376-5599) 

CRUCIAL 

Should  \ou  be  lured  into  the  tourist  trap  that 
is  the  Portobello  Road  Market,  make  sure 
you  go  beyond  the  overpriced  and  suspi- 
ciously well-stocked  antiques  shops.  On 
Kensington  Park  Road  you  will  find  Crucial, 
a  go-ahead  gallery-cuni-shop  where  I  fell  in 
love  with  a  big  Baroque  silver-framed  mir- 
ror. The  voluptuous  ornaments  and  flour- 
ishes turned  out.  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  a 
whole  farmyard  of  toy  animals  sprayed  sil- 
ver. This  was  the  creation  of  William  Long- 
don,  who  has  since  moved  on  to  plastic  and 
whose  work  fills  the  shop  this  June.  Usually 
the  place  feels  like  a  cross  between  a  Star 
Wars  set  and  a  garage,  filled  with  the  weir- 
dest one-offs:  furniture  made  of  tank  tracks, 
papier-mache,  or  glass  as  thick  as  broken  ice; 
a  suite  made  of  exhaust  pipes;  stools  made  of 
chrome  gearboxes.  Whether  you  could  live 
with  them  or  not.  here  are  some  of  London's 
most  original  originals.  (204  Kensington 
Park  Rd.  Wl  1;  229-1940)    Rebecca  Willis 


Never  give  an 

addict  a 
second  chance. 

Confront  someone  in  your 
company  who's  using  dmgs. 
This  is  what  you're  Hkely  to 
hear:  "I'll  never  use  drugs  again. 
I  promise." 

But  drugs  lie. 

The  people  don't  lie.  The 
diTjgs  do. 

Dmgs  own  the  person 
who  uses  them.  That's  the 
danger  of  addiction. 
The  addict  promises,  and  the 
dmgs  break  the  promise. 

You  have  to  say,  "Get  well 
or  get  out."  You  can't  afford 
to  give  an  addict  a  second 
chance.  The  addict  can  afford 
it  even  less. 

An  addict's  only  chance 
is  treatment.  If  you  don't  have 
a  treatment  progiam  in  your 
company,  please  call 
1-800-843-4971.  That's  the 
National  histitute  on  Dmg 
Abuse  hot  line  for  managers 
and  CEOs.  It's  manned  bv 
trained  employee  Assistance 
Program  Planners  and 
designers,  from  Monday 
through  Friday,  9:00  a.m.  to 
8:00  p.m.  Eastern  Time. 
They  won't  tell  you  what  to 
do.  but  they  can  outline  the 
options.  Call  now;  please  don't 
pass  up  this  chance. 


Partnership  for  a  Drug-Free  America 
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ELECTRONICS 
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Call  Forward 


Today's  telephones  are  better  designed, 
more  portable,  sonnd  clearer  than  eve 


1 1  first  glance,  we  are  still  pay- 
ing a  dear  price  for  the  breakup 
I  of  Ma  Bell .  The  ordered  evolu- 
Ition  of  the  telephone,  ranging 
from  the  separate  earpiece  and  crank  of  early 
phones  to  the  black  barbell  we  all  once  held  to 
our  heads,  has  come  to  an  end.  Telephones 
now  include  the  greatest  assemblage  of 
kitsch  ever  imagined,  bizarre  mutants  whose 
most  common  form  seems  to  be  consum- 
ables— a  telephone  hamburger  that  flips 
open ,  a  banana  with  a  microphone  and  speak- 
er, a  Budweiser  can  you  make  calls  with,  a 
hot  dog  with  mustard  and  dial  tone.  For  those 
with  more  restrained  appetites,  there  are  al- 
ways'telephonic  gas  pumps,  football  hel- 
mets, and  grinning  Mickey  Mice.  But  these 
novelties  are  now  being  joined  by  a  serious 
generation  of  phones  with  advances  in  both 
design  and  technology. 
S^e^sgn  One  new  design  is  a  collaboration 
betuoen  Ettore  Sottsass  of  Milan  and  David 

Fiom  top:  Enorme  by  Ettore  Sottsass 
and  David  Kelley  Design;  Becker  by 
Eric  Chan;  Panasonic  KX-T3000. 


Kelley  Design.  The  curved  lines  of 
the  traditional  Princess-type  phone 
have  been  straightened  and  mod- 
ernized. This  Enorme  phone 
($150)  has  a  severe  minimal  form 
composed  of  squares  and  rectan- 
gles; the  handpiece  rests  on  a  me- 
tallic gray  square,  but  there  are 
two  exotic  accents:  the  bright  red 
earpiece  and  jutting  yellow 
mouthpiece. 

The  Becker  telephone  ($80). 
designed  by  Eric  Chan,  uses  a 
similar  gunmetal  gray,  but  in- 
stead of  accenting  it  with  pri- 
mary colors,  it  is  softened 
^^oFFSPEAB      with  a  form  that  is  all  curves. 
Its  coolness  seems  both  mal- 
leable and  efficient.  The  handpiece  is  rubber- 
lined,  bends  around  one's  head  with  no  sharp 
angles,  and  fits  like  a  puzzle  piece  into  the 
base.  The  buttons  are  soft  pressure  points 
making  it  easy  to  misdial — the  phone's  only 
ergonomic  flaw. 

Finally,  a  classic  1960s  design  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Museum  of  Modem  .Art  and 
styled  by  Marco  Zanuso  has  been  updated 
($150).  it  is  all  curves,  a 
single-piece   bulbous     Mltsuois/ll  S 
mound  of  bright  red, 
white,  or  black  plastic     transmits  s(i 


into  a  pocket;  it  tlips  open  to  answer  a  call.  It 
contains  an  intercom,  and  the  base  unit 
charges  the  handset  and  doubles  as  a  speaker- 
phone.  It  has  just  been  trumped  in  size  by  the 
Plantronics  LiteSet,  a  cordless  phone  with  a 
novelty;  it  doesn't  have  to  be  held — the  ear- 
piece is  a  three-inch  capsule  that  perches  on 
your  ear. 

Instead  of  miniaturization.  Ma  Bell's  heir, 
.AT&T.  has.  in  the  HT5310  (S219.95),  per- 
fected the  technology  already  being  used. 
This  new  cordless,  along  with  several  less 
expensive  models,  has  "  "corded"  quality  and 
can  be  used  as  an  ordinary  phone.  The  sound 
exhibits  less  interference  and  distortion  than 
any  other  cordless  I've  tried. 

The  real  future  of  portability,  though,  may 
be  in  cellular  phones  which  hook  into  the 
nationwide  telephone  network  to  which 
one  subscribes.  They  can  work  in  elevators, 
cars,  and  hotel  rooms,  and  are  still  quite  ex- 
pensive to  buy  and  use.  Until  recently  they 
were  the  size  of  briefcases,  but  the  NEC 
P9000  ($2,295)  weighs  about  23  ounces 
and  is  the  size  of  an  ordinary  handset. 
Take  it  anywhere.  The  next  step,  presum- 
ably, will  be  implantation  at  birth. 

Video  phone  When  vid- 
/  /.s7  /  Ci  eo  telephones  were  dis- 

played at  the  1964  New 
//  pirtlires     York  World's  Fair,  they 


which  snaps  open  with  a  / 

dial  tone  when  lifted.  It     '''''' 
looks  familiar  but  pecu-     ^ 


liar,  inviting  but  also  alien.  Hanging  up  is 
also  a  challenge,  requiring  a  twist  of  the  w  rist 
to  refold  the  phone. 

All  three  designs  are  available  through 
Becker.  501  Post  Road  East.  P.O.  Box  934. 
Westport.  CT  06881;  (203)  226-8685. 
Portability  The  garden,  once  off-limits  for 
all  but  personal  conversation,  can  now  be 
treated  as  just  another  room  with  a  phone. 
Cordless  models  offer  a  thousand-foot  radius 
and  radical  miniaturization. 

The  finely  made  Panasonic  KX-T3000 
(5179.95)  has  a  handset  that  folds  and  fits 


7   were  heralded  as  phones  of 
IC  users  command   the  future.  The  only  prob- 

lem  was  that  nobody  really 
wanted  to  be  seen  while  talking.  But  Mitsubi- 
shi's VisiTel  (S399)  transmits  still  pictures  at 
the  user's  command.  During  a  call  the  black 
and  white  screen  shows  a  still  shot  of  the  user; 
a  "send"  button  freezes  action  and  sends  the 
image  to  another  VisiTel  over  ordinary 
phone  lines.  The  catches;  no  talking  during 
the  five-second  transmission,  and  both  par- 
ties need  a  VisiTel  for  it  to  work.  Over 
64.000  have  been  sold,  many  to  grandparents 
and  some  even  to  check  on  prisoners  under 
house  arrest.  With  this  kind  of  e\olution, 
who  needs  Ma  Bell?        Edward  Rothstein 
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NANCY  GOEZINE 


For  tilt'  Inirridi'  l)("'|iMi('r  in  Evervone 
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owrooins: 

Nancy  Corzine 

451  N.  Robertson  Blvd. 

Us  Angelfs.  CA  90048 

Neville  N(well  Designs,  Inc. 

tm  8tli  St.  #15,S 

San  Francisco,  C.4  94103 

John  Edward  Hughes 

02,5  N.  Slemnions  St.  Suite  200 
Dallas,  TX  75207 

Ulake  House 

595  S.  Broadwav  St.#110W 

Denver,  CO  80209 

Blake  House 

2,-i811  Aliso  Creek  Road  #161 

Laguna  Niguel,  CA  92677 
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Basins  aren  t  basic  aiiyinore.  There  s  a  floo 
of  new  colors  and  materials  to  choose  from 
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The  World's  Greatest  Big  Cat  Artist 
Creates  An  Original  Work  For  You 


individually 
hand-Signed  and 
framed  to 
museum  standards. 

His  art  has  been  displayed 
in  our  nation's  capital  at 
the  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts.  He  was  the  first 
American  artist  to  exhibit 
his  work  in  Peking,  China. 
And  he  has  been  named 
"Wildlife  Artist  of  the  Year." 

He  is  Guy  Coheleach, 
recognized  worldwide  as 
the  greatest  big  cat  artist 
of  all  time.  Now  commis- 
sioned by  The  FrankUn 
Mint  to  create  an 
exclusive  collection  of 
hand-signed  lithographs. 
And  the  premier  captures 
the  awesome  power  and 
beauty  of  the  most 
impressive  cat  of  all  — 
the  Siberian  Tiger. 

Every  detail  is  painted 
with  startUng  reahsni. 
From  the  texture  of  fur  to 
the  piercing  eyes.  And 
Siberian  HloterwIU  be 
hand-signed  for  you  by 
Guy  Coheleach  and 
handsomely  matted  inside 
a  specially  imported 
frame  of  hardwood  and 
burl  inlay. 

Framed  work  shown  much  smaller  than 
actual  size  of  33 Vi"  x  28'  2" 


The  Franklin  Mint 
Franklin  Center,  PA  19091 
Send  me  Siberian  Hunter,  an  original  work  of  art 
personally  hand-signed  by  Guy  Coheleach,  and  sent 
to  me  in  its  handsome  frame  ready  for  display.  1  need 
send  no  payment  now.  Please  bill  me  for  a  deposit 
of  $39.*  when  my  lithograph  is  ready  to  be  sent,  and 
after  shipment,  for  the  balance  in  4  monthly  install- 
ments of  $39-*  each. 

'Mus  ni)  slate  sales  la.\  ami  a  total  of  S3  for  shipping  aiui  hatuUittg 
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Down  die  Garden  Path 


(Continued from  page  !  18)  least  two  are  thir- 
ty years  old,  but  all  are  great  pets,  as  are  the 
two  Sicilian  donkeys. 

The  garden  unfolds  in  three  parts  with  a 
strong  central  axis:  formal  perennial  beds 
around  a  fish-and-lily  pool  enclosed  by  low 
walls,  a  shaded  woodland  section,  and  a  rose 
garden  with  an  allee  of  climbers. 

Such  a  formal  structure  is  not  easily  main- 
tained. In  the  days  of  seven  gardeners  plants 
from  the  stove  houses  could  be  rushed  in,  but 
for  fifty  years  the  gardening  crew  has  ranged 


in  number  from  one  to  none.  In  man\  ways 
the  garden  has  benefited  from  the  less  precise 
management  it  receives  today.  The  plantings 
are  softer,  more  luxuriant,  more  romantic  in 
their  relaxed  state. 

"I  don't  ever  really  feel  myself  responsi- 
ble for  all  this,"  says  Mrs.  Bulkeley.  "My 
mother  was  a  real  gardener.  My  husband  is, 
too,  and  so  was  his  mother.  I  don"t  think  of 
myself  as  a  gardener,  but  I  can"t  imagine  liv- 
ing without  a  garden.  ■ " 

This  is  not  a  perfect  reconstruction  of  a 
Charles  Piatt  garden.  It  is  instead  the  vision 
we  all  have  of  that  golden  age  of  leisure  and 
gentle  living,  large  families,  old  retainers, 
and  no  income  tax.  The  house  mav  remind  us 


of  some  of  the  draw  backs  of  that  life  with  its 
enigmatic  hallways,  deep  chills,  and  old- 
fashioned  assortment  of  rooms.  The  garden 
suffers  less  from  such  practical  concerns. 
Here  one  can  enjoy  formality  but  not  con- 
straint: a  harmonious  structure  that  allows  for 
the  gentle  chaos  brought  on  by  children, 
grandchildren,  animals,  and  friends. 

One  morning  William  Bulkeley  quietly 
called  his  u  ife  to  the  edge  of  the  garden  where 
they  \\ atched  the  two  tiny  donke\s  delicately 
making  their  way  through  the  flowers.  "It's  all 
right,"  he  whispered.  "They're  just  eating  the 
flowers  off  the  coralbells."  Smiling,  they  left 
the  donkeys  in  the  garden.  A 

Gardening  Editor:  Senga  Mortimer 


TV  Dinner 


(Continued  from  page  124)  reluctant  to  ask 
the  painters  if  I  might  join  their  bridge  game, 
I  dozed  until  Perfect  Diet  appeared.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  half-hour  infomercial  for  a  meta- 
bolic management  program  promising  a  45- 
pound  weight  loss  in  nine  short  weeks  using 
an  elixir  available  only  by  dialing  an  800 
number  and  having  your  credit  card  ready. 

I  snacked  fitfully  into  the  early  afternoon 
when  Stephen  Yan,  the  host  of  Wok  with 
Yan,  bounced  onto  the  screen  wearing  a  full- 
length  rabbit  costume  (later  in  the  week  he 
was  a  frog,  a  rooster,  and  a  cauliflower),  de- 
lighting the  studio  audience  with  puns  in 
what  is  clearly  not  his  first  language  and 
probably  not  his  second  or  his  third.  Eagerly  I 
gave  up  a  lifelong  conviction  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  bad  cooking  show.  And  when 
La  Cucina  Italiana.  a  foreign-language  pro- 
gram that  had  promised  tordi  matti  per  set 
persone.  was  preempted  by  an  Italian  soccer 
game,  and  instead  oi Madeleine  Cooks  there 
appeared  a  rock  video  program  featuring  Kiss 
Exposed  and  Motley  Criie  Uncensored,  I  set 
the  VCR  to  record  the  rest  of  the  week's  real- 
time cooking  schedule  and  left  my  plastic 
tent  to  find  a  copy  of  Billboard,  the  bible  of 
the  recording  industry. 

Billboard  compiles  weekly  hit  parades  for 
24  categories  of  tapes,  records,  and  CDs. 
Compared  with  the  rest  of  the  video  industry, 
TV  gastronomy  neitner  rents  nor  sells  well. 
Not  one  cooking  video  made  the  Top-40 
charts.  But  every  other  week  Billboard  runs  a 
special  chart  of  the  fifteen  top  videocassette 
sales  in  the  hobbies-and-crafts  category,  and 
iiere  is  where  TV  gastronomy  competes. 
Holding  down  first  and  third  places  were  the 
two  volumes  of  Chef  Paul  Prudhomme' s 
Louisiana  Kitchen,  and  in  the  second  spot 


was  The  Silver  Palate:  Good  Times  Live.  Just 
below  Play  Bridge  with  Omar  Sharif  stood 
Yes,  You  Can  Microwave  and  Julia  Child: 
Soups.  Salads,  and  Bread  from  her  series 
The  Way  to  Cook.  I  ordered  them  all  and  tele- 
phoned around  to  video  producers  and  public 
TV  stations  for  a  few  dozen  additional  tapes. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  painters  disman- 
tled my  plastic  tent  and  dispersed  to  Cap 
d'Antibes  or  Mustique  for  their  monthly  va- 
cation, and  I  had  sampled  about  one  hundred 
cooking  tapes.  Almost  a  quarter  met  my 
stringent  test  for  distinguished  achievement 
in  video  gastronomy — the)  had  either  taught 
me  something  or  made  my  mouth  water. 

The  average  tape  takes  up  a  half  hour  of 
your  time  demonstrating  three  or  four  recipes 
that  in  a  printed  cookbook  would  be  reduced 
to  four  pages,  take  five  minutes  to  read  care- 
fully, and  cost  about  ten  cents  each.  What 
you  cannot  learn  from  a  book  are  the  ele- 
ments of  technique:  the  use  of  the  hands  and 
the  knife,  the  visible  mutations  food  under- 
goes as  you  cook  it,  the  ways  of  presenting  it 
with  warmth  or  with  wit. 

My  favorite  TV  teacher  of  technique  is 
Jacques  Pepin  and  his  three-volume  .A  Guide 
to  Good  Cooking.  I  timed  him  as  he  cored, 
juiced,  seeded,  and  chopped  two  tomatoes, 
sharpened  his  knife,  chopped  two  onions, 
separated  a  head  of  garlic  and  peeled  and  re- 
moved the  stems  from  two  cloves,  which  he 
minced  very  finely  while  discussing  capon- 
ata  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  using  tomatoes  in 
stock.  It  took  him  under  two  minutes.  Like 
all  good  cooks,  he  uses  his  hands  whenever 
he  can — he  could  bareh  keep  them  out  of  the 
saute  pan.  Some  \  ideo  chefs  fastidiously  in- 
terpose a  tool  or  bou  I  between  themselves 
and  the  food  as  though  they  might  otherwise 
get  infected. 

The  food  Pepin  prepares  is  basic,  its  pre- 
sentation almost  drab.  You  have  to  back- 
space the  tape  when  his  hea\  y  central-casting 


French  accent  makes  you  miss  an  important 
word,  but  his  command  of  English  is  excel- 
lent. His  knowledge,  his  ability  to  instruct, 
his  seriousness,  and- his  wide  classical  train- 
ing are  rare  in  the  world  of  video.  1  replicated 
Pepin's  countr}  apple  tart  to  learn  his  tech- 
nique for  peeling  apples  and  practiced  mak- 
ing pate  brisee  with  my  hands — and  also 
because  it  looked  scrumptious,  which  it  cer- 
tainly was.  My  wife  was  moved  to  enter  my 
plastic  tent  only  four  times  during  the 
week — once  to  watch  Jacques  Pepin,  once  to 
watch  the  Frugal  Gourmet,  once  to  get  into 
the  refrigerator,  and  once  because  she  missed 
me. 

Along  similar  lines  is  Madeleine  Cooks 
with  Madeleine  Kamman,  who  is  also  classi- 
cally trained  but  with  a  more  moderate 
French  accent.  You  can  catch  her  26-pro- 
gram  public  television  series  on  various  PBS 
stations  at  the  oddest  hours.  Mrs.  Kamman  is 
extremely  know  ledgeable  and  charming  and 
always  has  something  worthwhile  to  teach, 
although  her  lessons  are  less  systematic  and 
theoretical  than  Pepin's. 

Julia  Child's  six-volume  The  Way  to  Cook 
was  produced  by  her  longtime  WGBH  asso- 
ciate Russell  Morash,  and  consequently  the 
camerawork,  editing,  and  scripting  are  unex- 
celled. The  series  is  a  comprehensive  ele- 
mentary French  cooking  course — a  bit  too 
elementary  to  be  my  favorite — and  reminds 
you  what  a  terrific  teacher  Mrs.  Child  has  al- 
ways been. 

My  final  aw  ard  for  technique  goes  to  Mar- 
tha Stewart  and  her  new  four-part  Secrets  for 
Entertaining.  I  must  disclose  that  although  I 
have  never  met  the  tall  blond  Mrs.  Stewart,  I 
have  been  hopelessly  and  unconditionally  in 
love  w  ith  the  woman  ever  since  I  accidentally 
w  atched  her  Thanksgiving  cooking  show  on 
public  television  almost  two  years  ago.  I  love 
her  Turkey  Hill  Farm  in  Connecticut  with  its 
multitude  of  gardens  and  smokehouses,  bee- 
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hives  and  bams.  I  love  her  perfect  life  and  her 
perfect  neighbors  and  her  perfect  house,  and 
I  love  her  unselfconscious  satisfaction  with  it 
all.  I  am  almost  never  put  off  by  her  talk 
about  meaningful  centerpieces  and  how  ev- 
erything is  so  very  special. 

The  techniques  she  teaches  are  not  about 
cooking,  really,  but  about  a  style  of  dining — 
even  though  her  cooking  is  skillful  and  her 
hands  are  those  of  a  woman  familiar  with 
manual  work.  On  her  tape  A  Buffet  Party  for 
Family  and  Friends  she  wheels  in  dessert  on 
a  huge  old  hay  cart  the  size  of  a  Toyota,  deco- 
rated with  a  quantity  of  plants  and  tlowers 
that  here  in  Manhattan  would  cost  just  as 
much  as  one.  There  may  be  no  more  than 
twenty  families  in  America  that  can  fully 
achieve  her  preppy-pastoral  style,  but  if  you 
soften  yourself  with  a  few  glasses  of  wine 
and  something  nice  from  the  refrigerator, 
Martha  Stewart's  life  can  become  yours  for 
an  hour  or  two. 

My  other  crucial  touchstone  for  video  ex- 
cellence is  that  a  cooking  tape  must  make  me 
want  to  eat.  This  is  not  a  strenuous  task,  ex- 
cept once  when  I  was  in  the  hospital,  but  few 
of  my  one  hundred  tapes  did  the  trick.  The 
best  technique  tapes  made  me  want  to  cook, 
but  they  rarely  made  me  hungry.  One  pro- 
gram ranked  high  in  this  category.  Jeff 
Smith's  The  Frugal  Gourmet  from  WTTW  in 
Chicago  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular 
cooking  show  on  television,  appearing 
twelve  times  in  various  places  on  the  dial  dur- 
ing my  week  in  the  plastic  tent.  His  eclectic 
food  is  hearty  and  straightforward,  and  if  the 
recipes  sometimes  lack  ethnic  authenticity, 
his  enthusiasm  overcomes  your  objections. 
Most  of  the  episodes  I  watched  specialized  in 
native  American  ingredients — five  pumpkin 
dishes,  turkey  with  oyster  stuffing,  four  cod- 
fish creations,  sweet  potatoes,  and  soul 
food — and  I  was  overcome  with  an  immedi- 
ate need  to  eat  all  of  them. 

After  fifty  hours  of  joyous  viewing  I  came 
upon  the  ideal  antidote  to  all  this  reverence 
for  the  bounty  of  nature  and  the  skill  of  man. 
It  is  called  Cookin  Cheap,  from  Blue  Ridge 
Public  Television  in  Roanoke.  Not  only  does 
the  show  boast  the  perfect  absence  of  tech- 
nique, but  in  the  course  of  two  half-hour  epi- 
sodes my  appetite  actually  dwindled.  Two 
fellows  with  Southern  accents  named  Larry 
BIy  and  Laban  Johnson  sit  around  an  orange 
Formica  dinette  table  reading  letters  from 
viewers  and  ridiculing  their  grammatical 
mistakes.  Then  our  hosts  move  to  the  kitchen 
where  they  prepare  one  dish  each,  usually 
from  viewers'  recipes  they  have  neither  prac- 
ticed nor  tasted  in  advance.  Their  recipe  for 
kraut  salad  consisted  of  a  one-pound  can  of 
chopped  sauerkraut  and  a  few  chopped  vege- 


tables soaked  overnight  in  a  cup  of  white  sug- 
ar and  three-quarters  cup  of  corn  oil.  Bly  and 
Johnson  cannot  afford  a  food  processor,  their 
knives  are  rusty,  theirchieftool  isacan  open- 
er, and  they  accuse  Julia  Child  and  Jeff  Smith 
of  using  trick  camerawork  to  simulate  mas- 
tery at  chopping  and  slicing.  One  letter  from 
the  California  State  Prison  in  Frontera  ex- 
plained that  "in  prison  we  use  a  stringer  to 
boil  water  and  cook  foods.  A  stringer  is  an 
electrical  cord  with  2  forks  (metal)  taped  to 
the  spliced  live  wires  with  a  plastic  knife  sep- 
arating the  forks.  Otherwise  the  forks  will 
weld  together. ' '  I  had  a  dream  in  which  Mar- 


tha Stewart  made  a  guest  appearance  on  Cook- 
in'  Cheap  during  a  whirlwind  promotional 
tour  for  her  new  videos. 

Whither  TV  gastronomy?  Video  purists, 
who  even  object  to  the  inclusion  of  those  lit- 
tle recipe  booklets  in  the  videocassette  pack- 
age, predict  that  the  market  for  cooking 
videos  will  take  off  only  when  every  kitchen 
has  a  VCR  above  the  sink  and  everybody 
cooks  real  time  along  with  some  TV  chef. 
But  I'll  bet  you  five  sweet  potato  pies  that 
none  of  these  video  visionaries  has  ever  lifted 
pan  to  stove  or  tried  to  peel  an  apple  in  one 
long  strip.  A 


_■    An 


Emphasis 
On  Entasis 


ENTASIS.  A  curving  outwards  along  the 
outline  of  a  column  shaft  .  .  . 

WHY  such  an  emphasis?  To  counteract  the 
inward  curving  optical  illusion  of  a  shaft 
bounded  by  straight  lines. 

Nothing  less  than  such  attention  to  the  Orders 
of  Architecture  can  be  expected  from  a 
company  who  for  more  than  ninety  years 
has  been  manufacturing  the  finest  authentic 
Architectural  Columns  available. 

Call  us  today  -  or  write  for  information  about 
additions  to  our  expanding  product  line  of 
other  wood  and  non-wood  components  and 
to  learn  more  about  the  advantages  of 
specifying  Hartmann-Sanders. 


HARTMANN 
SANDERS  CO 

4340  Bankers  Circle 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30360 

(404)  449-1561  •  (800)  241-4303 

An  Old  Company  With  New  Ideas 
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V  alentino's  Uffizi 


(Continued  from  page  98)  Valentino's  career 
this  far  via  the  United  States  breakthrough, 
the  deal  with  the  GFT  manufacturers,  the 
launching  of  the  letter  V  as  a  worldwide  sym- 
bol of  luxury  and  not-so-discreet  glamour. 

It  was  also  Giammetti  who  decided  Valen- 
tino must  have  a  resplendent  study  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  palazzo  and  is  masterminding  the 
total  restoration  of  the  building. 

"1  put  a  frame  around  Valentino.  That  is 
my  work.  I  deliberately  wanted  his  room  to 
be  different  from  mine.  One  has  to  know  one 
has  arrived  in  Valentino's  study." 

Tomaso  Ziffer  and  Massimo  Zompa  were 


the  architects  of  the  two  key  rooms,  but  man\ 
of  the  treasures  came  out  of  the  houses  of  Val- 
entino and  Giammetti:  an  eclectic  mi.xture  of 
pieces  from  China.  Japan,  Africa,  France, 
and  India. 

"The  function.'  To  impress!  No,  1  am  jok- 
ing." He  laughs,  but  his  eyes  are  suspicious. 
"All  this,  it  is  not  just  homage  to  Valentino. 
It's  to  sell  clothes." 

Giammetti  is  in  the  middle  of  furnishing 
his  own  Tuscan  villa  in  a  landscaped  park. 
Both  men  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  fur- 
nished rooms  of  their  student  days.  Valen- 
tino's first  room  ""with  ambience"  was  the 
chambre  de  bonne  he  took  in  the  rue  de 
Rennes  while  serving  his  apprenticeship  to 
the  Paris  couturier  Jean  Desses.  With  pocket 
money  from  his  parents  he  had  it  papered  in 


toile  and  put  m  a  sofa  and  a  Bouile  table  from 
the  flea  market. 

At  about  that  time  at  the  button  makers  and 
photographic  sessions  he  met  two  other 
young  assistants  from  Dior  and  Balmain. 
They  fell  into  the  habit  of  gomg  for  a  dnnk  to 
the  Cafe  de  Rond-Point  on  the  Champs-Ely- 
sees.  \\  here  the  three  apprentices  w  ould  swap 
notes  and  speculate  on  one  another's  futures. 

Would  the  moodiness  of  Yves  stand  in  his 
way.  make  him  unstable? 

Would  Karl's  irony  and  sense  of  parody 
complicate  his  progress? 

For  N'alentino  there  was  never  a  doubt,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  hold  him  back.  The  per- 
fectionist who  once  said.  "I  would  rather  not 
eat  than  eat  from  an  ugly  plate,"  was  already 
fuilv  formed.  A       Snic: Marie-Paule Pelle 


Tlie  Surreal  Landscape 


(Continued from  page  90)  direction  of  flam- 
boyance is  a  cappuccino  machine  and  a  row 
of  steel  meat  hooks. 

Beyond  the  glass  wall  of  the  living  room  is  a 
tangled  mass  of  vegetation  rising  up  to  a  rocky 
ridge.  Literally  hundreds  of  cacti  crowd  the 
steep  bank,  and  more  of  them  appear  e very- 
year  as  young  buds  pop  off  the  parent  plants 
and  find  an  inch  of  earth  to  call  their  own. 

Lynch  talks  about  his  plants  with  quiet  rel- 
ish: "Agaves  are  lethal.  The  spikes  are  ver>' 
sharp;  they'll  poison  you  and  slice  you  up.  If 
the  sap  gets  on  your  skin,  you  itch  violently 
for  two  weeks.  But  they  don't  need  much  wa- 
ter, they  hold  the  soil,  and  you  don't  get  a  lot 
of  people  running  through  your  yard." 

Neatly  counterbalanced,  as  nature  tends  to 


be,  against  the  sprawling  agave  ghetto  are 
scores  of  aloe  vera  cactus,  whose  sap  is  par- 
ticularly soothing.  The  aloe  vera  is  a  favorite 
of  the  local  hummingbirds;  unfortunately  the 
nectar  intoxicates  them  and  after  drinking  it 
they  are  liable  to  crash  to  their  deaths  against 
the  nearest  immovable  object.  "I've  seen 
two  deaths  now,"  saysLynch,  "soit'saseri- 
ous  problem  in  the  hummingbird  world." 
Lynch  has  preserved  one  of  the  tiny  corpses 
in  his  freezer,  where  it  now  awaits  burial. 

Isabella  Rossellini.  who  commutes  from 
New  York  to  see  Lynch,  had  made  a  foray 
into  the  cactus  monopoly  by  planting  a  basil 
patch,  but  it  promptly  died.  She  was  formerly 
married  to  Martin  Scorsese,  the  only  other 
American  film  director  who  makes  mo\ies  as 
odd  as  Lynch's,  which  suggests  that  there  is 
some  logic  to  Rossellini's  taste  in  men. 

A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  house  to  the 
top  of  the  garden,  where  it  is  riotously  over- 


grown. Lynch  looks  around  and  sighs.  'T'd 
like  to  cut  back  the  weeds.  But  if  you  chop 
them,  they  grow  back  in  two  minutes." 

Running  beside  the  garden  steps  is  a  net- 
work of  gullies  and  drains  channeling  the 
rainwater  which  would  otherwise  threaten 
the  house  with  a  landslide.  "The  rain  can  be 
torrential  in  this  canyon,  but  I  like  it  here," 
says  Lynch.  "The  wind  always  makes  it 
around  fifteen  degrees  cooler  than  downtown 
L..^."  When  Lynch  talks  about  his  garden, 
you  hear  both  tenderness  and  pride  (and  Jimmy 
Stewart)  in  his  voice. 

The  steps  finally  lead  down  to  the  cellar 
door  and  one  of  the  few  shady  areas  of  the 
garden — a  world  away  from  the  prickly  op- 
pressiveness of  the  cactus.  "It  feels  like 
Spain  here  by  the  cellar.  If  I  started  speaking 
Spanish,  it  wouldn't  seem  so  strange  in  a 
place  like  this.  Como  esta?"  A 

Editor:  Gabe  Doppelt 


Suiiuner's  Lease 


(Continued from  page  123}  Molly's  discom- 
forture  at  her  father's  unstoppable  awfulness 
was  increased  by  the  spectacle  of  the  hard- 
faced  Giovanna,  who  appeared  to  her  to  be 
simpering,  her  eyes  modestly  downcast. 
Then,  instead  of  leaving  them,  the  maid  be- 
gan to  take  plates  and  glasses  off  the  dresser 
and  carry  them  out  to  the  terrace. 

"  And  a  few  generations  later, ' '  Havertbrd 
went  jotting  on,  "she  must  have  turned  up  as 
Susanna  in  Figaro.  What,  exactly,  do  you 
ihink  she's  doing?" 

"Goodness  knows."  Molly  felt  she  had 
lost  all  control  of  the  situation  and  was  anx- 
ious to  withdraw  from  it.  "rm  going  upstairs 


to  see  about  the  children. " " 

She  could  hear  them  as  she  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  tower.  They  had  returned  noisily  to 
life  after  the  journey,  consoled  by  spreading 
about  their  new  quarters  the  contents  of  their 
suitcases,  which  ahva\s  looked  to  her  like 
carefully  collected  rubbish,  old  dresses 
bought  from  barrows,  ratty  bits  of  fur,  crum- 
pled and  disorderly  history  notes.  Jacque- 
line, naked  as  a  fish,  ran  screaming  with 
delight  from  room  to  room,  slithering  out  of 
her  sisters'  hands  as  the\  tried  to  catch  her. 
The  tasteful  domain  of  the  unknown  Ketter- 
ing children,  with  its  bright  bedspreads,  art 
reproductions,  and  posters  from  exhibitions 
in  Florence,  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Par- 
geters.  who  would  soon  reduce  it  to  a  tip.  Her 
children  felt,  it  seemed,  as  immediately  at 
home  as  she  had.  Mollv  moved  to  a  hish  win- 


dow someone  had  left  open,  fearing  that  the 
baby,  to  escape  her  pursuing  sisters,  might 
leap  out.  She  thought  again  what  a  point  of 
defense  the  tower  was,  commanding  the 
countrvside. 

"Why  don't  you  come  down  and  have  a 
swim?  Then  you  can  unpack  and  get  ready 
for  dinner." 

■'Dinner."  Samantha  laughed  at  this  pre- 
tentious way  of  describing  their  last  meal. 
"You  mean  supper,  don't  you?" 

"No.  I  mean  dinner.  I  know  we're  not 
really  settled  in  yet.  But  we're  all  going  to 
have  a  proper  dinner  by  candlelight.  On  the 
terrace . ' " 

"Can  I  have  it  in  my  dressing  gown?  I'm 
going  to  be  terribly  tired. " '  Samantha  sank  on 
to  her  bed  to  show  the  helpless  state  she  ex- 
pected to  be  in  by  the  evening. 
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"No.  You  can  put  on  dresses.  We're  going 
to  have  dinner  on  the  terrace  with  candles. ' ' 

"Why  on  earth?" 

"Because  that's  the  way  we  do  things  out 
here. "  Molly  spoke  with  quiet  confidence  as 
though  she  had  become  in  the  few  hours  since 
their  arrival  the  owner  of  La  Felicita  and  the 
organizer  of  life  in  the  house. 

When  I  was  staying  with  your  sainted 
mother  in  Siena,  at  a  small  hotel  in 
Via  dei  Cappuccini,  and  we  were  just  leav- 
ing, I  handed  a  postcard  to  the  hall  porter  to 
stamp  and  send  to  England.  Well ,  your  moth- 
er came  rushing  in  from  the  car  with  a  rare 
display  of  energy  and  snatched  it  from  the 
fellow's  hands.  Of  course,  it  was  written  to 
some  girlfriend  or  other  in  England.  The 
message  was  how  much  I  missed  her,  time 
dawdling  on  leaden  feet  until  we  could  slide 
between  the  sheets  together;  picture  on  front 
of  a  Piero  angel,  undoubtedly  her  face. 
Hughie  will  be  acquainted  with  the  sort  of 
thing." 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  think 
that."  Hugh,  in  a  white  shirt  neatly  consum- 
ing prosciutto  and  figs,  was  thinking  of  Mrs. 
Tobias  far  away  from  La  Felicita. 

"Anyway,  the  Queen  of  the  Night,  always 
called  your  mother  that,  you  know,  because 
of  her  amazing  devotion  to  sleep,  which  she 
seemed  to  prefer  to  almost  any  other  activity , 
in  particular  to  that  which  I  believe  today's 
lovers  refer  to  so  elegantly  as  boffing  or 
shafting — do  you  shaft  nowadays, 
Hughie?" 

"Would  you  like  another  fig?"  Molly 
found  herself  strangely  unaffected  by  her  fa- 
ther's appalling  conversation.  There  had 
been  a  half  dozen  bottles  of  red  wine  left 
standing  in  a  corner  of  the  huge  kitchen 
hearth.  She  drank  a  mouthful  of  unchemical- 
ized  Chianti  someone  had  brought  from  the 
Castello  Crocetto.  "Samantha,  darling,  do 
try  not  to  fiddle  with  the  candle.  We  don't 
want  to  set  the  place  alight. ' ' 

"You  mean,  pas  avant  les  jeunes  filles  en 
fleur.  Oh,  I  understand."  Haverford  laid  a 
finger  on  his  bluish  lips.  He  was  wearing  an 
elderly  white  linen  jacket  and  a  blue  spotted 
bow  tie  so  that,  given  a  boater  hat  set  at  a 
jaunty  angle,  he  might  indeed  have  looked 
like  the  late  Max  Beerbohm. 

"Well,  then  your  outraged  mother  leapt 
into  the  car,  which  was  loaded  with  our  lug- 
gage because  we  intended  to  be  off  to  Urbino 
that  morning,  and  apparently  she  decided  on 
some  kind  of  hara-kiri  or  felo-de-se,  a  con- 
summation of  our  marriage  devoutly  to  be 
wished  but  never  performed.  Anyway,  she 
drove  off  at  high  speed,  ignoring  all  senzo 
unicos,  and  finally  crashed  into  a  bollard  by 


the  ospedale.  And  you,  Molly  Coddle" — he 
smiled  at  his  daughter  as  though  it  were  all,  in 
some  comic  way,  entirely  her  fault — "you 
were  in  an  awful  pink  plastic  carry-cot  in  the 
back  seat  and  you  never  even  woke  up! " 

"That's  not  true,  is  it.  Mummy?  It  can't  be 
true!"  Samantha's  common  sense  was  out- 
raged. 

"How  should  1  know?  Babies  don't  re- 
member that  sort  of  thing."  Molly  smiled, 
thinking  of  Jacqueline,  no  longer  a  baby  it 


was  true,  but  so  trusting,  so  unperturbed  by 
being  transported  to  the  top  of  a  Tuscan  tower 
that  she  had  not  stirred  when  her  mother  knelt 
beside  the  bed  to  kiss  her.  Molly  felt  similar- 
ly safe,  brought  to  this  strange  place  about 
which  she  would  have  clearly  so  much  to 
learn.  It  was  knowledge  which  could  be  post- 
poned until  they  were  days  older  and  more 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  La  Felicita. 

"Of  course,  your  marriage  isn't  subject  to 
these  accidents,  is  it,  Molly  Coddle?  You 


Why  don't  you 

become  an 

Interior  Decorator? 


If  you  like  to  meet  people  and  welcome  fresh 
challenges,  you  may  be  a  natural  for  a  career  that 
offers  unusual  rewards.  Find  out  how^  a  remarkable 
new  home-study  course  can  get  you  started. 


HAVEN'T  YOU  WISHED  you  could  find  an 
outlet  for  that  creative  urge  of  yours? 

If  you  have  ever  enjoyed  re-doing  even  a 
ct)rner  of  your  home  or  helping  a  friend 
solve  a  docorating  problem,  you  may  have 
the  potential  for  success  in  a  very  fulfilling 
career.  Interior  decorating  is  a  field  brim- 
ming with  opportunity.  You  can  start  your 
own  profitable  business,  choose  your  own 
hours — part-time  or  full-time.  Or  simply 
enjoy  making  your  home  more  beautiful. 

You  have  entree  to  glamorous  show- 
rooms and  treasure-filled  shops  not  usually 
open  to  the  public.  You  move  in  a  world 
of  fashion  and  design,  of  colorful  fabrics, 
beautiful  furniture,  exciting  accessories. 

What  Sheffleld  training 
can  do  for  you. 

Sheffield  offers  you  a  fascinating  new- 
training  program  expressly  designed  for 
study  in  your  spare  time  No  previous  ex- 
perience or  special  skills  are  necessary  to 
qualify  for  enrollment. 

Our  lavishly  illustrated  lessons  come  to 
you  by  mail.  You  also  receive  "Listen-and- 
Lcarn"  cassette  tapes  on  which  you  actual- 
ly hear  members  of  the  staff  guiding  you 
It's  like  havinga  private  tutor  at  home. 

Classroom  was  never  like  this! 

You  start  with  easy-to-follow  training  in 
the  basics  of  interior  decorating.  You  then 


move  step  by  step  through  every  phase  of 
furniture  selection,  room  arrangement, 
color  planning,  wall  and  window  treat- 
ment, and  much  more  You  are  even  taught 
how  to  gain  access  to  showrooms  and  get 
top  discounts. 

You  are  assigned  decorating  projects 
which  you  work  on  at  home  Then  you 
mail  them  back  to  the  school  where  a 
professional  dect)rator  reviews  it  and 
then — speaking  to  you  by  name  on  a  per- 
sonal cassette  tape — offers  specific  tips, 
ideas,  and  friendly  advice  It's  a  most  en- 
joyable new  way  to  learn! 

Free  booklet  tells  all. 

Send  for  Sheffield  School's  beautifully  il- 
lustrated color  booklet  which  explains  this 
remarkable  course  in  detail.  There's  no  ob- 
ligation. No  salesman  will  call 
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For  free  booklet, 

call  Toll-Frcc 

800-526-5000 

...  or  mail  coupon. 


Sheffield  School 
ol  Interior  Desij^n 


I 


I      Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 


I      Dept.  HG78,  21 1  East  43  Street 
'      New  York,  ^JY  10017 

I      Please  mail  me  without  charge  or  obligaton  the 
I      full-color  booklet    Your  Future  in  Interior 
Decorating  No  salesman  will  call 

n  Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information 
I     Prim 
I      Name 

I      Address 


I 


City/ 
State_ 


Zip, 


211  East  43  Street.  New  York,  NY  10017    I I 
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Suiniiier's  Lease 


never  caught  old  Hugh  trying  to  smuggle  out 
an  illicit  view  of  the  backside  of  the  cathedral 
to  some  little  angel  in  Pimlico.  Modem  wed- 
lock is  so  terribly  much  more  like  the  home 
life  of  our  dear  queen." 

'Tm  not  much  of  an  expert,""  Hugh  said, 
"but  isn't  the  wine  rather  good?" 

In  the  bedroom  Molly  hung  up  Hugh's 
clothes  and  her  summer  dresses.  She 
wanted  the  room  to  be  tidy  before  they  went 
to  sleep  as,  after  only  some  nine  hours"  occu- 
pation, she  felt  a  proprietorial  interest  in  La 
Felicita  and  wanted  it  to  look  its  best  always. 

■'He"s  worse.""  Hugh  came  out  of  the 
bathroom,  which  was  dimly  lit  and  marbled 
as  a  side  chapel.  "Absolutely  worse  than 
he's  ever  been."" 

"I  know."  He  had  a  white  trace  of  tooth- 
paste at  the  comer  of  his  mouth.  Molly  took  a 
handkerchief  and  tidied  him  up  as  though  he 
were  the  room. 

"Nothing  but  talk  of  bum-boys  and  shaft- 
ing in  front  of  the  girls."' 

"They  don't  really  mind.  1  mean,  they're 
extremely  knowledgeable." 

"Well,  I  mind.  And  suggesting  Td  creep 
out  and  send  a  postcard  to  some,  well,  some 
girlfriend  or  other!"'  Hugh  was  deeply  of- 
fended by  the  suggestion.  "What's  he  trying 
to  do,  split  us  up  or  something?' " 

"Probably." 

"Whatever  for?" 

"It  entertains  him."  She  was  surprised  by 
her  tolerance.  ' '  I  suppose  he  hasn't  got  much 
else  to  do  at  his  time  of  life."" 

"Can't  he  grow  old  with  dignity?" 

"Apparently  not." 

"Does  he  think  about  sex  the  whole 
time?"  Hugh  was  already  in  bed,  his  wife 
still  tidying. 

"So  it  seems."" 

"I  can't  imagine  being  like  that  when  I'm 
old."  He  gazed  toward  his  mid  seventies 
with  an  anxious  expression.  He  hadn't  been, 
in  his  wife"s  experience,  very  much  like  that 
when  he  was  young. 

"h"s  his  generation,"  Molly  reassured 
him,  lifting  an  empty  suitcase  onto  the  top  of 
a  cupboard.  "Apparently  they  hardly  ever 
thought  about  anything  else.  You  like  it  here, 
don't  you?" 

'"Yes,""  he  had  to  admit.  "Of  course,  it's 
very  grand." 

"Not  really.  It  seems  quite  homely.""  It 
wasn't  what  she  meant.  She  would  ha\  e  liked 
to  say  that  in  her  opinion  it  wasn't  in  the  least 
like  home  but  in  every  respect  better.  A 
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Robert  Allen,  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Del- 
ias, Dan  ia,  Denver, 
Houston,  Laguno  Mi- 
guel, Los  Angeles,  NYC, 
Philadelphia,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Aadre  Boa, 
S-  "■^,-  pr*'.  9  NYC;  Travis-lrvin,  At- 
"»  lH  ^  /MR-  M  lonto;  Leonard  Hecker, 
Boston;  Nicholas  Koras, 
Chicago;  John  Edward 
Hughes,  Dallas,  Den- 
ver, Houston;  Todd  Wiggins,  Donio,  Miami; 
Shears  &  Window,  Laguno  Niguel;  Hmson  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles;  JW  Showroom,  Philadelphia;  Thom- 
as Griffith,  Son  Francisco;  Rist,  Washington,  DC. 
Roger  Arlington,  NYC;  Jerry  Pair,  Atlanta,  Mi- 
ami; Devon  Services,  Bos- 
ton; Hmson,  Chicago; 
Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas, 
Houston;  Kneedler-Fau- 
chere,  Denver,  Los  Ange- 
les,  San  Francisco; 
Duncan  &  Huggins,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington, 
D.C.;  Wayne  Martin,  Port- 
land; McQuiston-Riggs, 
Seattle.  Laura  Ashley 
Decorator  Collection 
(also  retail),  coll  (800) 
847-0202  for  nearest  showroom.  Bailey  &  Grif- 
fin, NYC,  Philadelphia;  Curron,  Atlanta,  High 
Point;  Fortune,  Boston;  Hensel,  Chicago;  Jim  Bar- 
rett, Dallas;  Kneedler-Fouchere,  Denver,  San 
Francisco;  C.  W.  Stockwell,  Los  Angeles;  Design 
West,  Miami;  George  Mattoon,  Seattle;  Duncan  & 
Huggins,  Washington,  DC.  Bayberry,  Miami, 
^'t  ^ijjk'  NYC;  Jerry  Pair,  Atlanta; 
W'.^  f^^' Devon  Services,  Boston; 
'■''  Karl  Mann,  Chicago;  De- 
.^  Cioccio/Karl  Mann,  Cin- 
cinnati; Walter  Lee  Culp, 
Dallas,  Houston; 
Kneedler-Fouchere,  Den- 
\?5  /  -  ver,  Los  Angeles,  San 
"7  ■?syL  \4  Francisco;  Dorr-Luck, 
'■-<^  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton, DC;  Wayne  Martin, 
Portland,  Seattle.  Boitssac 
of  France,  NYC;  Curron, 
Atlanta,  High  Point;  Ostrer  House,  Boston;  Holly 
Hunt,  Chicago,  Minneapolis;  DeCioccio,  Cincin- 
nati; Decorators  Walk,  Dallas,  Denver,  Houston, 
Washington,  D.C.:  Todd  Wiggins,  Donio,  Miami; 
Newfon-Edwords,  Laguno  Niguel;  Jonus  et  Cie, 
Los  Angeles;  Delk  &  Morrisson,  New  Orleans, 
Toggart-Zwiebel,  Philadelphio;  S.  C.  Smith,  Phoe- 
nix; Sloan  Miyosoto,  San  Francisco;  Jane  Piper 
Reid,  Seattle.  BrwMchwig  A  Hb,  NYC,  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Dollos,  Danio,  Denver,  Hous- 
ton, Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia, 
Son  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy,  Washington,  D.C 
Alan  Campbell,  NYC 
Travis-lrvin,  Atlanta;  Dev- 
on Services,  Boston,  Roz- 
mollin,  Chicago;  John 
Edward  Hughes,  Dallas, 
Houston;  Blake  House, 
Denver;  J  Robert  Scott 
Laguna  Niguel.  Los  Ange-  " 
les;  S.  C.  Smith,  Phoen  v 
Shears  &  Window,  San  -  -  . 
Francisco;  Jane  Piper  />!.'><( 
Reid,  Seattle;  Duncan  &  •irwifii 


Judy's  Trellis  by  Mario 
Buolla  for  Fabriyaz 


Huggins,  Washington,  DC;  Mark  B.  Meyer,  West 
Palm  Beach.  Maneel  Canevos,  NYC,  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver,  High 
Point,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Philadelphio, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy,  Washington,  DC. 
Carleton  V,  NYC;  Amsworth-Nooh,  Atlcnto; 
George  &  Frances  Davison,  Boston;  Rozmallin, 
Chicago,  Troy;  John  Edward  Hughes,  Dallas;  J. 
Robert  Scott,  Laguno  Niguel,  Los  Angeles; 
Charles  Gelfond,  Miami;  Mork  B.  Meyer,  West 
Palm  Beach;  Shears  &  Window,  San  Francisco; 
Marion  Kent  Washington,  D.C;  Carleton  Vorney 
at  Greenbrier  Hotel  (retail),  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  China  Sea»,  NYC,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles; 
Jerry  Pair,  Atlanta,  Miami;  Ostrer  House,  Boston; 
Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas,  Houston;  Shears  &  Win- 
dow, Denver,  Miami;  Fee-McCloron,  Honolulu; 
Toggort-Zwiebel,  Philadelphio;  Campbell  Louis, 
Troy;  James  Goldman,  Seattle.  Clarence  House, 
NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Philadelphio,  Port- 
land, Son  Froncisco,  Seattle,  Troy.  Cowtan  tk 
Tovt,  NYC;  Travis-lrvin,  AtJonto;  Schechter  & 
Martin,  Boston;  Rozmallin,  Chicago,  Troy;  Roz- 
mallin at  Baker,  Knopp  &  Tubbs,  Cleveland;  John 
Edward  Hughes.  Dallas,  Denver,  Houston;  Wil- 
liam Nessen,  Donia;  Kneedler-Fouchere,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco;  Croce,  Philodelphio;  Wayne 
Martin,  Portland,  Seattle;  Pr'movero,  Toronto. 
Rose  Cuniniing,  NYC;  Amsworth-Noah,  Atlanta; 
Devon  Services,  Boston;  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis;  Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas,  Houston; 
Keith  McCoy,  Los  Ange  les.  Son  Francisco;  Charles 
Gelfond,  Miami;  Duncan  &  Huggins,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  DC  Decorators  Walk,  NYC, 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  Hous- 
ton, Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Philadelphia,  Son  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle,  Troy,  Washington,  D.C.  A.  L. 
Diawent,  NYC;  Curran,  Atlanta,  High  Point;  Dev- 
on Services,  Boston;  Hensel,  Chicago;  John  Ed- 
ward Hughes,  Dollos,  Houston;  Keith  McCoy,  Los 
Angeles,  Son  Francisco;  George  Mattoon,  Seat- 
tle; Rist,  Washington,  DC  FabriycK,  NYC.  Foirth- 
ill,  Morion-Kent,  Atlanta,  Washington,  D.C; 
Devon  Services,  Boston;  Nicholas  Koros,  Chica- 
go: Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas,  Houston;  Donghia 
Showrooms,  Donio,  Los  Angeles;  Reynolds-How- 
ard, High  Point;  Shears  &  Window,  Son  Francisco; 
Designers  Showroom,  Seattle.  Cynthia  Gibson, 
NYC;  Century  Federmon  Wallcoverings,  Boston; 
Thybony  Wallcoverings,  Chicago;  Wall  Pride, 
Von  Nuys;  Capital-Asom,  Woshington,  DC.  Yves 
Gonnet,  NYC;  Hugh  Cochran,  Atlanta;  Leonard 
Hecker,  Boston;  Korl  Mann,  Chicago;  Boyd-Le- 
vinson,  Dallas;  Todd  Wiggins,  Donio,  Miami;  De- 
Cioccio,  Cincinnati;  Duncan  &  Huggins, 
Philadelphio,  Woshington,  D.C;  Sloan  Miyasoto, 
Son  Francisco.  Greeff,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chi- 
cogo,  Dallas,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Ange- 
les, Port  Chester,  Son  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Washington,  D.C  Grey  Wotkins,  NYC;  Trovis-lr- 
vin,  Atlanta;  Devon  Services,  Boston;  Nicholas 
Koros,  Chicago;  Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas,  Hous- 
ton; Donghia  Showrooms,  Donio,  Los  Angeles, 
Washington,  D.C;  Randolph  &  Hem,  Son  Francis- 
co; Jane  Piper  Reid,  Seattle.  Hinson  A  Co.,  NYC, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles;  Jerry  Poir,  Atlanta,  Miami; 
Devon  Services,  Boston;  Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas, 
Houston;  Regency  House,  Denver,  San  Francisco; 
Duncan  &  Huggins,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
D.C;  Brandt's,  Phoenix;  Designer  Showroom,  Se- 
attle. Jab,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Danio,  Denver,  Houston,  Laguno  Niguel,  Los  An- 
geles, NYC,  Philadelphia,  Son  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Troy,  Washington,  DC.  Jac  Dey,  NYC;  Travis-lr- 
vin, Atlanta;  Designers  Choice,  Chicago;  John  Ed- 
ward Hughes,  Dollos,  Houston;  JEH  Denver, 
Denver;  Kipp  Collection,  Los  Angeles;  Hugh 
Cochran,  Miami;  Sloan  Miyosoto,  Son  Francisco. 
Kirk-BtvnMnel  Associates,  Chicago,  Los  Ange- 
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les,  Miami,  NYC,  Troy,  Washington,  DC;  Ernest 
Gaspard,  Atlanta;  Walls  Unlimited,  Boston;  Pat- 
ton  Wallcovering,  Cleveland,  Columbus;  Hargett, 
Dallas,  Houston;  Bloke  House,  Denver,  Loguna 
Niguel;  JW  Showroom,  Philadelphia;  Le  Topis- 
seur,  Pittsburgh;  Thomas  &  Company,  Phoenix; 
Lawrence/Green,  San  Francisco;  Jane  Piper  Reid, 
Seattle.  Krovat,  NYC,  Philadelphia;  Pat  Williams, 
Abilene;  Cole  Pepper-Osborne,  Atlanta,  Miami; 
F.D.O.  Group,  Boston;  Edward  M.  Hare,  Chicago, 
Troy,  Washington,  DC;  Western  Furniture, 
Cleveland;  Claude  Bloodworth  &  Co.,  Dallas, 
Houston;  Robert  E.  Hooker,  Denver,  Phoenix;  Fi- 
bre Galleries,  Honolulu;  Horsey  &  Horsey,  Logu- 
na Niguel;  Sidney  Goldberg,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco;  Delk  &  Morrison,  New  Orleans;  De- 
signers Gallery,  Polm  Desert,  Son  Diego;  Decora- 
tor's Place,  Sacramento;  R.S.G.,  Seattle.  L««  Jofa, 
NYC,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Donio,  Houston,  Laguna 
Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Son  Francisco.  OM  World 
W*av«rs,  NYC;  Walls  Unlimited,  Boston;  Holly 
Hunt,  Chicago,  Minneapolis;  Hargett,  Dallas, 
Houston;  Todd  Wiggins,  Danio,  Miami;  Shears  & 
Window,  Denver,  San  Francisco;  J.  Robert  Scott, 
Loguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles;  McQuiston-Riggs, 
Seattle;  Scardino  Collection  at  Trade  Winds, 
Washington,  DC  Osborne  &  LHHo,  NYC;  Ains- 
worth-Noah,  Atlanta;  Schechter&  Martin,  Boston; 
Designers  Choice,  Chicago;  Boyd-Levinson,  Dal- 
las, Houston;  Kneedler-Fouchere,  Denver,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco;  Design  West,  Miami; 
Dorr-Luck,  Philodelphio,  Washington,  DC; 
Wayne  Martin,  Portland,  Seattle.  Pierre  Deux 
(also  retail),  NYC,  Atlanta,  Beverly  Hills,  Boston, 
Carmel,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Donio,  Houston,  Kan- 
sas City,  Newport  Beach,  Palm  Beach,  Son  Fran- 
cisco, Scottsdole,  Washington,  D.C.,  Winnetka. 
Quadrille  Wallpapers  &  Fabrics,  NYC;  Marion 
Kent,  Atlanta,  High  Point,  Washington,  DC;  Leon- 
ard Hecker,  Boston;  Rozmollin,  Chicago;  John  Ed- 
ward Hughes,  Dallas,  Houston;  Bloke  House, 
Denver;  J.  Robert  Scott,  Loguna  Niguel,  Los  Ange- 
les; Hugh  Cochran,  Miami;  JW  Showroom,  Phila- 
delphia; Thomas  &  Company,  Phoenix;  Shears  & 
Window,  Son  Francisco;  Jane  Piper  Reid,  Seattle; 
Compbell-Louis,  Troy.  Raintree,  Northeastern 
Wallcovering,  Boston,  Philadelphia;  Thybony 
Wallcoverings,  Chicago,  Dallas;  Wall  Pride,  Los 
Angeles,  Son  Francisco;  Carousel  Designs,  Mi- 
ami; Moen  Line  Fabrics,  Philadelphia;  Columbus 
Wallcovering,  Rockville  Centre;  Copital-Asom, 
Washington,  D.C.  Arthur  Sanderson  &  Sons, 
NYC;  Marion  Kent,  Atlanta,  High  Point,  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  Walls  Unlimited,  Boston;  Holly  Hunt, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis;  Gerald  Hargett,  Dallas, 
Houston;  Shears  &  Window,  Denver,  San  Francis- 
co; J.  Robert  Scott,  Loguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles; 
Anderson/Douglos,  Portland;  Collins  &  Droheim, 
Seattle.  Scalamandri,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Son  Francis- 
co, Seattle,  Washington,  D.C.  Schumacher,  coll 
(800)  423-5881  for  showrooms.  Siroheim  &  Re- 
mann,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Donio,  Denver,  Houston,  Loguna  Niguel,  Los  An- 
geles, Philadelphia,  Son  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy, 
Washington,  D.C.  Jack  Valentine,  NYC;  Curran, 
Atlanta,  High  Point;  Fortune,  Boston;  Ostrer 
House,  Boston;  Hensel,  Chicago;  Jim  Barrett,  Dal- 
las; Chuck  Wells,  Denver;  Keith  McCoy,  Los  Ange- 
les, Son  Francisco;  Design  West,  Miami;  Taggart- 
Zwiebel,  Philadelphia;  Designers  Choice,  Seattle; 
Rist,  Washington,  D.C.  Ian  Wall,  NYC.  Woodson, 
NYC;  Bob  Collins,  Atlanta,  Miomi,  Philadelphia; 
Brunschwig  &  Fils,  Boston;  Designers  Choice,  Chi- 
cago; Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas,  Houston;  Blake 
House,  Denver;  J.  Robert  Scott,  Laguno  Niguel, 
Los  Angeles;  Hirschfield  Warner,  Minneapolis; 
Brandt's,  Phoenix;  Sloan  Miyosoto,  Son  Francis- 
co; Jane  Piper  Reid,  Seattle 
EXCEPT  WHERE  NOTED,  TO  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


Sources 


COVER 

Sofa  and  wall  fabric.  Pelargonium  Fancy,  48" 
wide,  $98  yd,  by  Colefax  &  Fowler,  to  the  trade  ot 
Clarence  House  (see  Chintz  Sources).  White  cot- 
ton knit  dress,  $230,  and  belt,  $275,  by  Donno 
Koran,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC;  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  NYC;  Bullock's  stores;  I.  Mognin,  Chica- 
go, Los  Angeles,  Son  Francisco;  Ultimo,  Chicago. 
STYLE 

Page  54  Pima  Basketry,  54 '  wide,  $65  yd,  to  the 
trade  at  Westgote,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Donia,  Grand 
Proirie,  Houston,  Loguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles, 
Phoenix,  Son  Francisco,  Washington,  D.C;  Studio 
III,  Boston;  De  Aurora,  Chicago;  Harkemo-Wil- 
son,  Cincinnati,  Troy;  Chuck  Wells,  Denver;  Gor- 
don Maxwell,  Minneapolis;  D  &  E  Showroom, 
Philadelphia;  Designer's  Resource,  Portland; 
Sewell  &  Company,  Son  Diego;  Designer's  Choice 
Northwest,  Seattle.  David  Hess  bench,  $1,260,  at 
Art  &  Architectural  Design  Gallery,  Baltimore 
(301)  669-7814.  Facets  Textile  Designs  rug, 
$4,526,  to  the  trade  at  Kneedler-Fouchere,  Los  An- 
geles, Denver,  Son  Francisco.  Antique  bog, 
$1 ,450,  at  America  Hurrah,  NYC  (212)  535-1930. 
Kochino,  54"  wide,  $65  yd,  at  Westgote  (see 
above).  Laurent  carpet,  $34  sq  ft,  to  the  trade  at 
Patterson,  Flynn  &  Martin,  NYC,  Chicago;  Design- 
er Carpets,  Atlanta;  Vivian  Watson,  Dallas;  Hi- 
Craft,  Donio;  Regency  House,  Denver,  Son 
Francisco;  Denton  Jones,  Houston;  Decorative 
Carpets,  Los  Angeles;  Delk  &  Morrison,  New  Or- 
leons;  Darr-Luck,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
D.C;  Thomas  &  Co.,  Phoenix;  James  Goldman  & 
Associates,  Seattle;  Mark  B.  Meyer,  West  Palm 
Beach.  Coptoin  choir,  $580,  at  Moville  Interiors, 
NYC;  Catherine  Foller,  Son  Francisco.  Gabnelle 
de  Choubersky  rug,  $452  sq  m,  to  order  through 
Dovid  Hicks  France,  Pons  43-26-00-67.  56  Frank 
Gehry  fish  lamp,  $25,000,  at  New  City  Editions, 
Venice  (213)  822-0818;  Genji,  54"  wide,  by  Joy 
Yong  for  Fobnyoz,  to  the  trade  at  Fabriyoz  (see 
Chintz  Sources).  Aragoste  e  Corolli,  54"  wide,  to 
the  trode  at  Lee  Jofo  (see  Chintz  Sources).  Antique 
choir  from  Mony  Linz-Einstein,  Pans  45-48-48-66. 
Zsolnoy  bowl,  $2,200,  from  Linda  Horn  Antiques, 
NYC  (212)  772-1 122.  Les  Coquilloges,  50"  wide, 
$120  yd,  by  Grey  Watkins  (see  Chintz  Sources). 
TALLEYSHEET 

Page  60  Tobie  Loup  de  Vione  doghouse,  $2,800, 
to  the  trode  at  Kumo,  NYC;  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis;  George  Nosh,  Dallas. 
HG  VIEW 

Page  63  lllyrio  fabric,  36"  wide,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  &  Fils  (see  Chintz  Sources).  Michael 
Graves  Alessi  sugar  bowl,  $90,  at  Bloomingdole's 
and  Bullock's  stores;  Adesso,  Boston;  City,  Chica- 
go; Neiman  Marcus,  Dallas;  Vertu,  Dallas;  By  De- 
sign, Los  Angeles;  Lyne  Deutch,  Los  Angeles;  D.  F. 
Sanders,  NYC;  Joseph's,  Portland;  Mocy's,  San 
Francisco;  American  Hand,  Washington,  D.C;  for 
nearest  store  (61  7)  932-9444. 
THE  REIGN  OF  CHINTZ 

Page  70  (For  locations  of  showrooms  see  Chintz 
Sources.)  Stor  Clouds,  reproduction  of  Winterthur 
1824  fabric,  54"  wide,  to  the  trade  at  Stroheim  & 
Romann.  83  Brisbane  Palms,  54"  wide,  $60  yd,  by 
Warner,  to  the  trade  at  Greeff . 
THE  NEW  SISTERS 

Pauline  Beardman,  Pages  66-67  (For  locations 
of  showrooms  see  Chintz  Sources.)  Pelargonium 
Fancy,  48"  wide,  $98  yd,  by  Colefax  &  Fowler,  to 
the  trade  at  Clarence  House.  White  cotton  knit 
dress,  $230,  and  belt,  $275,  by  Donna  Koran,  at 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC;  Soks  Fifth  Avenue, 
NYC;  Bullock's  stores;  I.  Magnin,  Chicago,  Los 


Angeles,  San  Francisco;  Ultimo,  Chicago.  68-69 
Kohat  Rouge,  58"  wide,  $90  yd,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House.  Trenor,  51"  wide,  $27  yd,  to  the 
trade  at  Rose  Cumming.  Fleur  de  Pommiers,  51" 
wide,  $1 1 7  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Rose  Cumming.  Cor- 
al Branches,  54"  wide,  $44  yd,  and  Winslow  Dam- 
ask, 50"  wide,  $72  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  & 
Tout.  Pelargonium  Fancy  (see  above). 
Hethea  Nye,  Pages 72-73  Middlehurst,  48"  wide, 
$58.50  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Fonthill.  Ninon  Taffeta, 
50"  wide,  $186  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Old  World 
Weavers.  Torchello,  51 "  wide,  $63  yd,  to  the  trade 
at  Fonthill.  Impero,  51"  wide,  $1  77  yd,  to  the  trade 
at  Fortuny.  Regatta  Toffeto,  48"  wide,  $106  yd,  to 
the  trade  at  Clarence  House.  74-75  Trenor,  51" 
wide,  $27  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Rose  Cumming.  Ash- 
bury,  54"  wide,  $72  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  & 
Tout.  Cornucopia,  54"  wide,  $52.50  yd,  to  the  trade 
at  Corleton  V.  La  Perichole,  50"  wide,  $127  yd,  to 
the  trade  at  Corleton  V.  Floral  Bouquet,  50"  wide, 
$69  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Lee  Jofo. 
Elissa  Cullman  &  Hedi  Krtnris,  Page 79  Les  Pastes 
Persons,  54"  wide,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  & 
Fils.  80-81  Lompos  d'Aguesseau,  51"  wide,  to  the 
trode  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils.  Domosk  Caserto,  51" 
wide,  $96  yd,  to  the  trade,  at  Clarence  House. 
Lampos  d'Aubigne,  51 "  wide,  $368  yd,  to  the  trade 
at  Clarence  House.  Satin  Royure,  50"  wide,  $98  yd, 
to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House.  Mansard,  50" 
wide,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils. 
Ann  LeConey,  Pages  84-85  Le  Rosier,  55"  wide, 
$108  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout.  Boucle 
Zebre,  51"  wide,  $136  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House.  Aconite,  55"  wide,  $140  yd,  by  Colefax  & 
Fowler,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House.  Tiger  Vel- 
vet, 25"  wide,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils.  86- 
87  Floral  Bouquet,  50"  wide,  $69  yd,  to  the  trade  at 
Lee  Jofo.  Napoleon  III,  54"  wide,  $120  yd,  to  the 
trade  at  Clarence  House. 
SEXY  STUFF 

Pages  108-109  Rug  of  Mony  Bosoms,  $2,400,  by 
Jasper  Morrison,  ot  Furniture  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  NYC  (212)  929-6023.  Adam  and  Eve 
plates,  $1 ,275  set  of  twelve,  by  Piero  Fornasetti,  at 
Paul  Smith,  NYC  (212)  627-9770.  Timney-Fowler 
natural  si  Ik  fabric,  45"  wide,  £20  per  m,  from  Chris- 
topher Hylond,  NYC  (21  2)  688-61 21 . 
THE  PRINCE  OF  PRINCETON 
Page  134  Michael  Graves  Alessi  clock,  $435  (see 
HG  View  sources)  139  Michael  Graves  Alessi 
pepper  mill,  $1 25  (see  HG  View  sources). 
HOMEFRONT/ELECTRONICS 
Page  150  Enorme  phone,  $1 50,  ot  Neiman  Marcus 
stores;  D.  F.  Sanders,  NYC,  and  through  Becker, 
Westport  (203)  226-8685.  Becker  phone  by  Eric 
Chan,  $80,  at  Bloomingdole's  and  Sharper  Image 
stores  and  through  Becker.  Zonuso  phone,  $150, 
ot  Museum  of  Modern  Art  shop,  NYC  and  through 
Becker.  Ponosonic  KX-T3000,  $179.95,  call  (201) 
348-7487  for  dealers.  AT&T  HT5310,  $219.95,  at 
AT&T  Phone  Centers  or  (800)  222-0300  for  deal- 
ers. NEC  P9000,  $2,295,  ot  800  Cellular,  NYC,  or 
(800)  225-5664  for  dealers.  Mitsubishi  VisiTel, 
$399,  at  Sharper  Image,  NYC,  or  (800)  422-5862 
for  dealers. 

HOMEFRONT/ESSENTIALS 
Page  152  Animal  sink  ot  Artistic  License,  Los  An- 
geles (213)  454-6361 .  David  Zelmon  sink  at  Has- 
tings Tile  &  II  Bogno,  NYC  (212)  674-9700,  Sink  ot 
Country  Floors,  NYC,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Phila- 
delphia; for  reps  (212)  627-8300.  Dolphin  Brasse- 
rie, 51"  wide,  £14  per  m,  by  Shoun  Wilson,  London 
828-3207.  Brass  sink  at  Kraft  Hardware,  NYC, 
Washington,  D.C.  Coptivo,  52"  wide,  $120  yd,  by 
Grey  Watkins  (see  Chintz  Sources). 
CORRECTION:  The  price  of  the  Schumacher  Mor- 
vella  rug  on  pages  146-47  of  the  May  issue  is 
$3,685.  The  Soint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche  Tulip  jack- 
et on  page  1 07  of  the  June  issue  is  $8,700. 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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Duka's  DL\RY 


Advice  from  the  Duchess 


John  Duka  takes  counsel  from 

the  last  apple  on  the  tree*' 


Iways  a  poodle,  only  a 
poodle!"  declared  Mar- 
|garet.  Duchess  of  Argyll. 
'That,  and  three  strands 
of  pearls!  Together  they  are  absolutely  the 
most  essential  things  in  life." 

For  those  who  have  never  had  the  plea- 
sure, Margaret,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  is  En- 
gland's most  notorious  duchess  and 
woman  of  style.  Once  the  prettiest  of  pret- 
ty young  things,  Marg  Arg,  as  she  is 
known  to  many  of  her  countrymen,  has 
apparently  not  been  content  to  sit  back 
and  sort  her  memories  in  the  autumn  of 
her  life. 

' '  Absolutely  not ! "  she  snorts .  "  I  don " t 
live  in  the  past.  It's  over." 

Most  recently ,  she  was  about  to  embark 
on  a  career  as  an  actress.  The  vehicle  was 
to  be  a  miniseries  of  The  Legacy,  a  novel 
dealing  with  the  typically  eighties  trinity 
of  sex/money/power,  and  the  duchess  was 
to  play  herself.  The  project  has  been  mo- 
mentarily shelved,  but  controversy  con- 
tinues to  bubble  around  the  duchess. 

"Now  there's  an  unauthorized  biogra- 
phy coming  out,"  she  announced  as  she 
sat  in  the  library  of  her  Mayfair  apart- 
ment, her  poodle  Louis  (pronounced  as  if 
he  were  a  part  of  the  line  of  French  kings) 
chewing  what  appeared  to  be  a  black  bis- 
cuit at  her  feet.  On  the  wall  hung  a  thirty- 
year-old  portrait  of  her  by  Rene  Bouche  in 
which  she  wears  the  same  essential  pearls 
and  caresses  the  same  essential  poodle. 

"That  book  will  blow  the  whole  town 
open.  It  has  everything  in  it,  bribery,  the 
works.  Oh,  Louis!  Put  that  down!  Oh. 
look,  Louis's  got  coal  all  over  the  floor! 

At  that  the  duchess  nimbly  seized  the 
coal,  threw  it  into  a  wastebasket,  and  re- 
sumed her  seat.  At  well  over  seventy,  she 
remains  a  not  inconsiderable  presence. 


(.(.^ 


having  weathered  fifty  years  of  publicity 
and  legal  battles  and  having  outlived  most 
of  her  peers  to  become,  as  she  describes  it, 
"  the  last  apple  on  the  tree . ' " 

In  1930  her  debut  was  the  most  cele- 
brated that  London  had  ever  seen.  Marga- 
ret was  hailed  for  everything  from  her 
beauty  to  her  family's  wealth  (her  father 
was  a  Scottish  tycoon)  to  her  romance 
with  Prince  Aly 
Khan.  When  she 
married  Charles 
Sweeny,  a  glamor- 
ous American  golf- 
er, she  quite  literally 
became  the  top  in 
Cole  Porter's  song 
"You're  the  Top!":  ^"^^^^^^^ 
"You're  MussoliniVou're  Mrs. 
Sweeny/You're  Camembert. 

If  she  was  the  darling  of  the  press  as  a 
"thirties  girl,"  her  marriage  to  the  elev- 
enth Duke  of  Argyll  made  her  a  graduate 
of  the  school  for  scandal.  The  duke,  after 
shamelessly  using  the  duchess's  money  to 
renovate  his  Scottish  castle,  divorced  her 
in  a  four-year  legal  battle  in  which  he  ac- 
cused his  wife  of  taking  lovers. 

■"Well,  scandal  makes  the  soul  grow 
stronger."  said  the  duchess.  She  is  wear- 
ing a  tiger-print  caftan,  black  satin  open- 
toed  slingbacks.  and  her  signature  strands 
of  pearls — all  of  it  topped  off  by  her  elab- 
orately coiffed.  solid!)  titian  hair. 

"At  least  I  haven't  ended  up  like  Bren- 
daFrazier."  she  continued.  "It /'.<r  too  bad 
that  my  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Rut- 
land, won't  speak  to  me.  She's  been  in  a 
bad  temper  for  twenty  years.  But  you 
haven't  come  here  to  hear  all  that,  you've 
come  to  see  my  house. 

"This."  said  the  duchess,  indicating  a 
sreen  velvet  side  chair,  "is  the  chair  1  sat 


''Scandal  makes  the  soul 
ofuir  stro Hirer,  hut  at 
/east  I  haven't  ended  up 
like  B rendu  Frazier" 


in  when  Elizabeth  was  coronated.  It 
works  perfectly  well  for  coats  and  hats 
now.  This  is  the  drawing  room." 

Before  us  stretched  the  vast  interiors  of 
the  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  each  w  ith 
its  own  terrace.  The  rooms  are  pale  yel- 
low.  the  furniture  eighteenth  century,  the 
upholstery  embroidered  and  silvery . 
"This  is  all  from  the  eighteenth-centu- 
ry house  my  father 
gave  me  on  Upper 
Grosvenor  Street." 
said  the  duchess.  "I 
entertained  the 
world  on  these 
chairs;  Noel  Cow- 
ard. Elsa  Maxwell. 
Jock  Whitney. 
When  I  opened  the  house  to  the  public  and 
charged  admission,  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's cry  of  outrage  was  heard  all 
over  London ! ' ' 

Then  the  duchess  led  the  way  through 
another  hallway  to  her  bedroom,  the  fur- 
niture unmistakably  designed  by  Syrie 
Maugham.  On  one  wall  is  a  watercolor  of 
the  duchess  by  Beaton. 

"Don't  you  love  that  picture?  I'm 
wearing  a  Norman  Hartnell.  and  I  was  in 
love.  That  was  the  thirties.  The  best  time. 
We  went  to  two  or  three  dances  a  night  in 
full  evening  dress  and  changed  two  or 
three  times  during  the  day  There  were 
clubs  like  the  Orchid  Room.  And  every- 
one ,  everyone .  had  a  big  house ! ' ' 

The  duchess  looked  at  her  watch. 
"Dear  me!  You  know  what?  I've  got  to 
throw  you  out.  A  dear,  dear  friend  who 
needs  advice  is  coming  to  dinner.  I'm 
very  good  with  advice. ' ' 

Did  the  duchess  have  any  to  offer? 
"Yes.  Don't  eat  red  meat.  It's  too  try- 
ins  to  cut.  .^nd  too  trvipg  tochew."   A 
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For  people  who  would  rather  start  trends  than  follow  them. 


The  Topaz  Collection,  with  its  glistening  brass  and  bronzed  glass,  sends  sparks 
flying.  It  creates  a  setting  that's  unexpected,  intriguing  and  perfect  for  entertaining. 
The  Topaz  Collection,  created  in  pecan  by  Thomasville.  A  beautiful  way  to 
break  from  tradition. 

To  receive  Tdomasvilk's  Complete  Guide  to  Fine  Furniture  Selection,  send  a 
check  for  ^3,00  to:  Thomasville  Furniture,  Dept.  88THG,  Thomasville, 
NC  27360.  For  the  name  of  your  nearest  Thomasville  Gallery*  or 
Authorized  Retailer,  call  1 800  225-0265.    /--^  •-- 

Ask  for  Dept  88THG  ihOnUISVUle 

Beautiful  furniture,  beautifully  made 
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Crystal  with  so  much  charaaer,  it  has  been  appointed 
the  ambassador  of  a  nation. 


:M 


^R)r  two  centuries,  in  tact, governments  throughout  the  world  have  chosen  >Xiiiertv>rd*  crystal  lo  pay  tribiiic  lo 

iifents,  prime  ministers,  and  other  heads  of  state.     ^ 

BKFca^se  Waterford  has  an  unsurpassed  tire  that  is  born  from  a  unique  mix  of  molten  crystal  and  except  ionally 
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\(  cutting  thut  nriust  l)c  done  entirely  by  skilled  hancJs,  rather  than  rnachities. 

''our gift  may  be  more  nriodest  than  the  MasterC.utter's  bowl  you  see  here.  But  it  too  will 

)rilliancenocjiher(rvstal  (an  match. 
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Steadfast  in  a  world  of  wavering  standards. 
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like  this 


Deco* ,  originally  created  by  Ricci  in 
1927  and  now  complemented  by  an  extensive 
silver  holloware  collection.  See  our  contem- 
porary interpretations  of  classic  design.  For 
brochure  write  RICCI  5700  West  Pico  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  California  90019. 
Now  at  Bloomingdales  and  Bullocks 
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SOIN  BIO-ROSIS 

C.IVFS  YOUR  SKIN 

NOTHING,  TO 

BLUSH  ABOLIT. 


Soin  Bio-rosis 

Special  rougeurs  dtltaes 
Cream  for  redns^s 

Stpjidhal 


•  Conceals  flushed,  ruddy 
tones-skin  that  blushes 
too  much 

•  Covers  redness  or  blotch- 
mess  from  wind,  sun  and 
cold 

•  Creates  a  soft,  even 
radiance 

•  Works  under  moistu- 
rizer, makeup  or  alone. 

•  Gives  you  one  more 
reason  to  discover 
Stendhars.hypoaller- 
genic  Bio-Program  for 
sensitive  skin 


STFNDMAl. 
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( )K  BFAUTIFUL  SKIN. 
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COMIillUTOIIS 


JACQUES  DEHORNOIS 

■'Let's  send  Jacques""  is  a  phrase  often 
heard  at  HG.  Jacques  Dehomois,  one  of 
HG's  most  active  contributing  editors, 
always  brings  back  a  unique  look  at 
owners  and  their  houses.  "Houses  should 
be  a  reflection  of  a  personality,""  he  says. 
"not  a  bank  account." 

After  almost  twenty  years  working  in 
Europe  for  magazines  such  as  British 
Vogue.  Queen,  and  Marie  Claire,  he 
came  to  New  York  in  1980.  He  has 
supervised  many  photographic  sessions 
for  HG.  collaborating  on  this  month's 
feature  A  Touch  of  Gilt.  Dehornois's 
involvement  with  houses  may  explain  one 
of  his  dreams:  "to  be  in  a  monk's  cell 
after  all  the  monks  have  left."" 


KELLY  KLEIN 

Contributing  editor  Kelly  Klein  got 
to  do  something  for  this  month's 
HG  which  many  people  would  love 
to  do — look  into  some  famous 
closets,  namely  those  of  well- 
known  fashion  editors.  (She  chose 
the  subjects  and  went  on  the 
photo  sessions. ) 

Fashion  is  a  field  Klein  is  more 
than  familiar  with,  as  she  was  a 
designer  for  ten  years — the  last 
five  with  Calvin  Klein,  whom  she 
married  in  1986.  "HG  is  a  perfect 
extension  of  fashion.""  she  says. 
"onl\  it"s  about  collections  of 
furnishings  and  fabrics." 

Her  own  closet  is  tilled  with 
riding  gear;  she"s  a  senous 
horsewoman  who  often  participates 
in  equestnan  competitions.  And 
yes.  there  is  one  more  closet 
she'd  love  to  look  into: 
Queen  Elizabeth"s. 


HEATHER  SMITH  MacISAAC 

"1  studied  architecture  but  prefer  to 
publish  rather  than  practice  it.  The 
pace  of  magazines  is  much  faster, 
and  1  am  exposed  to  all  schools  of 
thought  and  an  ever-changing  cast  of 
characters — architects,  clients, 
artists,  photographers."  says  HG 
architecture  editor  Heather  Smith 
Maclsaac.  who  contributed  to  this 
month's  feature  on  young  New  York 
architects.  "The  onh  problem  with 
knowing  so  many  architects  is. 
when  it  comes  to  building  my 
own  house,  how  will  I  choose?" 


TRADITIONAL  UPHOLSTERY  RY  RAKER  FURNITURE  /s  kisJ  upon  ilmdess 
principles  of  fi)ic  fiouiturc  Jcsii.])i.  Sonic  )}ioacls,  such  as  the  clcqa}ii  oiict  graceful  L'eorgc 
I \^  so/a  snouii  nclow,  arc  laiinlul  rcproauclio)is  oj  antiques.  Fhe  origmal  is  in  lloivick 
Hall,  NorllniniherlanLl  EnglanJ,  home  oj  the  Right  I  lonourahlc  Lady  Mary  Hou^ick. 
Ine  exclusive  Baker  fahric  is  a  silk  aainask.  )ou  are  iin-itcJ  to  see  the  Baker  Upholstered 
Furniture  ana  jahric  collections  in  any  oj  our  showrooms  through  your  interior  designer,  jurniture 
retailer  or  architect.  \ou  may  send  $7.50  jor  our  Baker  Upholstered  Furniture  catalogue. 


Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  S71,  1661  Monroe 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
49505.  Showrooms  in  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dania,  High  Point, 
Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Trov  and  Washington  D.C. 


KNAPP  &i  tl;bbs 
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GE  uncomplicates 
the  task  of  building  a  custom  kitchen. 


Talk,  to  someone  who's 
actually  had  a  custom  kitchen 


built  and  they'll  tell  you  that  the     is  uncertainty. 

only  thing  you  can  be  certain  of         Will  the  flooring  be  done  on 


■^.      -,;^. 


inc.'' 

And  how  about  the  cabinets? 

But  perhaps  the  most 
iiexpected  problem  of  all 
nolves  the  surprisingly  complex 
usiness  of  buying  built-in 
[)pliances. 


Unfortunately,  the 
refrigerator  most  people  seem 
to  want  tomes  from  one 
compauN.  1  he  dishwasher  from 
another.  The  o\en  from  a 
different  firm.  And  theeooktop 
from  \et  one  more. 


Which  means  you  could  have 
to  go  to  foiu"  different  people  to 
buy  them  and  get  delivery,  and 
even  worse,  deal  with  foiu" 
different  companies  when  you 
need  service. 

There  is,  however,  a  simple 
alternative. 

Monogram. 

The  only  complete  line  of  built- 
in  appliances  available  today. 

It  contains  a  total  of  thirteen 
different  refrigerators,  ovens, 
cooktops  and  microwave  ovens. 

Including  the  first  btiilt-in 
refrigerator  to  offer  ice  and 
water  through  the  door. 

A  unique  electronic  modular 
cooktop. 

A  handsome  new  gas  cooktop. 

New  double  and  single 
electronic  wall  ovens. 

And  a  new  compactor. 

But,  enticing  as  these 
products  may  be,  they  are  not 
the  major  reason  why  you  should 
consider  choosing  this  line. 

Its  primary  virtue  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  line.  Which  means 
that  you  only  have  to  deal  with 
one  company  to  see  it,  arrange 
for  delivery,  and  have  it  serviced. 

And  it  s  a  company  that  goes 
just  a  little  further  when  it 
comes  to  service. 

Who  else  offers  you  an\  thing 
that  can  give  you  as  much 
helpftil  information  as  the 
GE  Answer  Center®  service? 
(Just  call  800-626-2000  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.) 

Who  else  backs  their 
products  with  a  nationwide 
network  of  factory-trained  service 
professionals? 

No  one  else. 

Onlv  GE. 


Monogram. 


COMRIBITORS 


CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 

Contributor  Christopher  Hitchens  will 
"join  any  club  that  will  have  me""  but 
was  refused  membership  at  Groucho's 
in  London.  This  month  he  writes 
about  Eric  Goode.  owner  of  the  New 
York  club  M.K.  Hitchens  is  a 
columnist  for  The  Nation,  Washington 
editor  for  Harper's  Magazine,  and  book 
critic  for  Newsday.  His  collection  of 
essays  Prepared  for  the  Worst  (Farrar, 
Straus  &  Giroux)  is  out  this  fall. 


PATRICIA  THORPE 

"The  lerm  flower  child  comes  up  a  lot 
e\en  two  decades  after  the  sixties.  It's 
not  far  wrong.  I've  had  crazy  jobs, 
none  nine  to  five — the  only  constant  is 
flowers."  admits  contributor  Patricia 
Thorpe.  A  gardener  and  a  writer, 
Thorpe  is  the  author  of  Everlastings: 
The  Complete  Book  of  Dried  Flowers 
and  The  American  Weekend  Garden. 
She  is  now  seeking  out  small  backyards 
to  fill  her  work  in  progress:  The 
American  Cottage  Garden. 


The  Chair  by  the  Window 

I  don't  know  how  many  sweaters  my 
mothers  knitted  while  sitting  in  her  high 
winghack  chair,  but  surely  enough  to  keep 
an  army  warm.  Tliey  were  all  knitted  for 
me  or  my  father  and,  then,  my  two  girls. 
Solitary  as  knitting  is,  Mother  always  pre- 
fers having  someone  around,  which  was 


usLially  me.  We'd  talk  tor  hours,  Mother 
knitting  while  I  held  the  yarn,  the  two  of 
us  solving  the  world's  problems  and  some 
of  our  own  as  the  sun  made  its  way  across 
the  window.  Whenever  I  see  that  chair,  1 
think  ot  her  and  how  lucky  I  am  to  be 
kept  warm  by  her  sweaters,  and  her  love. 


EthanAllcV 
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WHEN  THE  SCORE 

IS  LOVE, 

SUGGEST  HE  SERVE 

DIAMONDS. 
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Ask  him  to  look  at  these  elegant,  shimmering  diamond  tennis  bracelets  starting  at  around  $3,000. 
He's  always  offering  to  help  improve  your  backhand.  Take  him  up  on  it.  Your  jeweler  can  show  him 
many  beautiful  st)ies  in  a  variety  of  carat- weights.  Any  of  which  is  sure  to  win  points  with  you.  And  will 

help  keep  the  match  interesting,  j^^  Diamond  Tcniiis  BraccIet. 


A  diamond  is  forever. 


Jiw«ln,'  vs  enlarged  for  deiail. 
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All  the  Rage 


Has  art  become  subject  to  the  whims  of  fashion?  An 
hibition  questions  the  restless  eye  of  the  "collectoriate" 


What  will  be  the  next  thing  in 
art?  '  There  are  to  be  no  next 
things,"  answers  Arthur 
Danto  in  his  recent  book  The  State  of  the 
Art.  "The  time  for  next  things  is  past." 

By  now,  post-post-post-everything, 
this  comes  as  a  shock.  We  have  grown 


so  used  to  the  succession  of  one  new 
movement  in  art  after  the  other  that  to  say 
there  will  be  no  next  thing  threatens  to 
upset  the  applecart  of  the  bustling  art 
bazaar.  But  lately  the  turnover  of  new 
movements  has  proceeded  at  such  a 
giddy  rate  that  the  whole  system  seems 


Out  of  style? 
Sandro  Chia's 
Grape  Drape 
Nape,  1987. 


ready  to  drop  dead  with  exhaustion. 

Does  this  mean  that  there  is  no  good 
new  work  being  produced?  Of  course  not. 
Many  followers  of  the  art  world  are  begin- 
ning to  look  with  favor  on  art  that  doesn't 
fit  into  this  tyrannical  pattern  of  succes- 
sive movements.  Perhaps  it  is  now  time  to 
appreciate  the  self-reliant  artists,  the 
mavericks,  who  work  alone  and  develop 
their  art  diligently  over  time,  and  leave 
the  rich,  youthful  art  stars  to  revel  at  the 
Canal  Bar. 

A  group  show  called  "Different  Drum- 
mers ' '  at  the  Hirshhom  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  until  August  14  is  part  of 
this  new  attitude.  Organized  by  Frank 
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Gettings,  a  Hirshhom  cu- 
rator since  1974,  the  exhi- 
bition presents  the  woric  of 
nine  artists  who  have  reso- 
lutely remained  outside 
the  main  currents  of  post- 
war American  art,  creating 
their  own  singular  and 
idiosyncratic  styles. 
On  view  are  Robert 
Helm,  Peter  Saul, 
Jess,  Luis  Jimenez, 
Clyde  Connell,  Bruce 
Conner,  Alfred  Jen- 
sen, Oyvind  Fahl- 
strom,  and  Wallace 
Berman,  artists  who 
are  as  different  from 
each  other  as  they  are 
from  the  mainstream. 
The  impetus  for  his 
show  was  something 
of  a  protest  for  Get- 
tings. He  believes 
"there  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  the  art  business 
today  who  are  in  it  just 
to  make  a  lot  of  mon- 
ey. Parents  tell  their  children  'Be 
an  artist"  the  way  they  used  to 
say  'Be  a  doctor.' 

For  the  first  time  in  history 
there  is  a  mass  audience  for  fine 
art.  More  people  than  ever  are 
collecting.  Most  of  them  see 
with  their  ears  and  buy  what  is 
fashionable.  A  view  of  art  based 
in  art  history  which  demands  a 
next  thing  is,  in  marketing 
terms,  as  effective  as  the  sell- 
by  date  on  the  bottom  of  a  box 
of  doughnuts.  It  creates  turn- 
over but  lately  has  encouraged 
triviality. 

It  is  a  system  laden 
with  peril  for  artists,  who 
can  be  swept  up  as  the 
next  thing  or  fall  from 
grace  because  their  sell- 
by  date  has  expired,  re- 
gardless of  how  well  their 
work  is  going  on  their 
own  terms. 

The  latest  absurd  ex- 
ample of  an  artist  favored 
and  then  abandoned  by 
this  system  is  Sandro 
Chia.  In  the  early  eighties 
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he  uas  announced  as  the 
harbinger  of  a  new  age  of 
ight  to  follow  the  dark- 
ness of  the  vanous  forms 
of  conceptualism — a 
painter  who  painted  rec- 
ognizable images  and 
wrestled  with  European 
tradition.  He  was  all  over  the  place. 
Then,  the  gossip  went,  the  Saatchis 
decided  they  didn't  like  his  work  any- 
more and  sold  the  many  Chias  in  their 
enormous  collection.  Chia's  reputa- 
tion among  the  "  "collectoriate' "  (as  art 
critic  Robert  Hughes  calls  it)  plum- 
meted. Of  course,  all  of  this  says  more 
about  the  power  of  the  Saatchis  as 
belluethers  of  an  fashion  and  about 
the  need  for  a  next  thing  than  about 
Chia's  caliber  as  an  artist. 

■"Tm  very  tired  of  that  stereotypical 
view  of  Sandro  Chia. " "  says  his  dealer 
.Angela  Westwater.  of  the  Sperone 
Westwater  gallery  in  SoHo.  "  San- 
dro's  career  is  ven,'  productive  at  this 
moment,  and  his  work  is  in  demand. 
A  retrospective  of  his  painting  was  at 
the  Spoleto  Festival  in  Ita- 
ly this  summer,  and  he's 
presenting  new  work  at  the 
central  pavilion  at  the 
N'enice  Biennale."  Try 
elling  that  to  the  collector- 
ate.  Neo-Expressionism 
uas  last  year's  model. 

This  scramble  for  the 
next  thing  is  what  the 
dealer  Wendy  Olsoff  of 
F'.P.O.W.  gallery  in  New 
^■ork■s  East  Village  calls 
I  he  Postmodern  syn- 
drome. If  there  can  be  no 
:iext  thing,  then  the  con- 
duit for  new   ideas  is 
closed.  But  the  market  de- 
mands new  ideas.  Therefore 
the  "appropriation"  art  of 

Highlights  of  the 
Hirshhorn's  "Different 
Drummers"  show. 
Fr^m  \q2i  Alfred 
Jensen's  My  Oneness, 
A  Universe  oi  Colours, 
1957;  Oyvind  Fahlstrom's 
Study  for  Green  Power, 
1970;  Robert  Helm's 
Splining  Moon,  1987; 
Peter  Saul's  Self,  1987. 
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Mike  Bidio  and  Sherrie  Levine,  in  which 
the  work  of  past  masters  is  copied  and  set 
forth  mediated  only  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  signature,  becomes  a  logical  step  to 
take.  It's  a  clever  but  trifling  way  of  pro- 
claiming this  death  of  originality,  mildly 
scandalous  and  perfectly  collectible.  This 
is  the  legacy  of  Warhol,  for  whom  art  was 
business  and  business  was  art.  "Warhol- 
ism,"  critic  Donald  Kuspit  says,  '"makes 
clear  that  we  are  more  likely  to  buy  in  an 
atmosphere  of  contagion  than  one  of  re- 
flection." 

Robert  Hughes  has  grown  weary  of  this 
march  of  novelty.  "I'm  interested  in  the 
individual  talent  more  and  more  as  I  get 
older, ' '  he  says,  citing  the  English  painter 
Frank  Auerbach  about  whom  he  is  writing 
a  book.  "Auerbach  lived  in  silence,  exile, 
and  cunning  for  years.  Art  matures  slow- 
ly. No  artist  has  benefited  from  poverty, 
but  there's  something  to  be  said  for 
steady,  unpressured  maturation." 

Wendy  Olsoff  lists  Leon  Golub  and 
Richard  Artschwager  as  other  artists  who 
have  matured  out  of  the  spotlight  and  are 
now  genuine  heavyweights  on  the  con- 
temporary scene.  "For  a  long  time 
Artschwager  was  not  doing  well  com- 
pared with  his  peers,  but  now  people  see 
his  importance.  Golub  is  seen  as  a  father 
figure  to  the  many  young  artists  doing  po- 
litical art,"  she  says. 

There's  also  something  to  be  said  for 
Robert  Helm,  who  at  45  has  only  recently 
begun  showing  his  work  on  the  East 
Coast,  and  who  is  part  of  the  Hirshhom 
show.  A  former  art  professor  in  Pullman, 
Washington,  Helm  has  been  slowly  mak- 
ing his  craftsmanlike,  thoughtful  pieces 
for  years  without  any  idea  of  showing 
them  until  his  friend,  artist  Ed  Kienholz, 
suggested  it.  "I  had  twenty  pieces  hang- 
ing on  the  wall  in  my  house  at  one  time," 
Helm  recalls.  "Kienholz  said,  'Why 
don't  you  show  them  to  a  dealer?'  I 
thought  he  was  just  being  nice."  Two 
pieces  were  snapped  up  for  last  year's 
Whitney  Biennial — not  a  bad  start. 

"Art  should  grow  out  of  your  own 
autobiography,"  Helm  says.  "It  has  to  be 
good  of  its  kind,  and  I  think  that  takes  a  lot 
of  time  with  yourself.  To  be  really  prolific 
isn't  what  I'm  interested  in.  There's  not  a 
good  relationship  between  heavy  busi- 
ness involvement  and  a  spiritual  quality  in 
art.  Art  should  be  as  big  and  fine  a  thing  as 
you  can  make  it . "  Edward  Fox 


l)\nami('  Duos 

Pli()to<»;rapliers  team  ii 
lor  iuii(>\ali\e  results 


nyone  who  thinks  of  photog- 
raphy as  a  moment  of  drama 
or  beauty  magically  caught  by  the 
camera  is  likely  to  be  bemused — if 
not  appalled — by  the  new  exhibi- 
tion at  the  International  Center  of 
Photography  in  New  York.  "Two 
to  Tango:  Collaboration  in  Recent 
American  Photography,"  on 
view  through  September  II,  not 
only  explodes  the  myth  of  the 
lonely  photographer  stalking  the 
elusive  perfect  moment,  it  even 
shakes  up  the  very  idea  of  what  a 
photograph  is.  In  this  show  the 
image  is  torn  up  and  taped  back 
together,  as  in  the  work  of  the 
Starn  Twins,  manipulated  by 
computer  by  Ed  Hill  and  Su- 
zanne Bloom  (known  as  man- 
ual), or  is  gently  mocked,  as 
in  the  "corporate"  portraits  of 
Clegg  and  Guttmann.  These  and  nine  oth- 
er collaborations  form  a  provocative  chal- 
lenge to  convention .       Michael  Boodro 


Art  Listings 

• 

It  seems  just  about  everyone  is  getting 
into  glasnost  this  summer.  Through 
September  18  the  National  Gallery  in 
London  will  host  French  Paintings  from 
the  USSR:  Wcriteau  to  Mcrtisse.  Drawn 
from  the  extensive  collections  of  the  Her- 
mitage and  Pushkin  museums  are  works 
by  such  masters  as  Boucher,  Fragonard, 
Renoir,  Picasso,  and  Gauguin.  Mean- 
while, at  the  Hirshhom  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. ,  Russian  and  Soviet 
Paintings,  1900-1930  celebrates  the 
Russian  avant-garde,  including  Expres- 
sionism, Constructivism,  Suprematism. 
and  Cubo-Futurism,  with  ninety  exam- 
ples by  artists  such  as  Kandinsky,  Male- 
vich,  and  Chagall.  It's  on  view  through 


Double  image  and  collaborative  collage 
meet  in  the  Starn  Twins'  Double  Portrait,  1 987. 


September  25 .  Both  are  musts  for  summer 
travelers  who  haven't  yet  made  it  past  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Attenuated  and  even  grotesque  forms 
abound  in  Mannerist  Prints:  interna- 
tional Style  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 
July  28-October  9.  This  selection  of  148 
engravings,  etchings,  and  woodcuts  from 
the  museum's  collection  of  over  six  hun- 
dred Mannerist  prints  features  the  work  of 
Parmigianino,  Giorgio  Ghisi,  and  Hen- 
drik  Goltzius.  Among  the  forty  objects  in 
Art  Nouveau  in  France  are  a  mirror  dec- 
orated with  a  relief  by  Rodin,  a  Carlo  Bu- 
gatti  tea  set,  Lalique  jewelry,  and 
Toulouse-Lautrec  posters.  This  delightful 
look  at  tum-of-the-century  French  design 
is  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
through  November  20.  A.  Glenn  Harrell 
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Pascal  Mourgue,  above,  outside 
his  studio  with  elements  of  his  new  table 
series.  Below:  His  Ikmissou  sofa.  Right: 
His  drawing  for  the  adjustable  aluminum- 
and-glass  Memoire  du  Soir  lamp. 


Pascals  Pensees 

/  An  innovative  Parisian 

brings  Iresh  meaning  to  the 

term  "fine  French  furnitii 


ncle  Pierre  was  a  famous  illustra- 
tor in  the  twenties  and  thirties, 
best  known  in  this  countr>'  for  his 
Vogue  covers.  Brother  Olivier  achieved 
considerable  repute  during  the  late  sixties 
and  early  seventies  as  the  author  of  what 
were  then  considered  daring  furniture 
pieces.  Now  it  seems  that  yet  another 
member  of  the  Mourgue  family  is  easing 
his  way  into  the  spotlight. 

Although  Pascal  Mourgue  has  been 
successfully  producing  furniture  since  the 
seventies,  his  work  has  been  consistently 
regarded  as  more  than  respectable  but  less 
than  remarkable.  Recently,  however,  the 
younger  Mourgue  seems  to  have  found 
his  muse. 

Last  January  at  the  Salon  du  Meuble  in 
Pans.  Mourgue  unveiled  a  remarkably  di- 
verse— and  remarkably  large — collection 
of  furniture  and  lighting  designs  for  no 
fewer  than  seven  manufacturers.  Mour- 
gue "s  pieces  range  from  the  tres  japonais 
Paris  Yeu  wooden  storage  unit  series  for 
Scarabat  to  the  delicate  aluminum-and- 
plastic  Belle  de  Nuit  lighting  collection 
forK.  L.  Luminaires. 

Not  one  to  rest  on  his  newly  acquired 
laurels,  Mourgue  will  introduce  still  an- 
other new  collection  on  October  6  at  Fur- 
niture of  the  Twentieth  Century  in  New 
York.  Responding  to  an  invitation  from 
company  owner  Michael  Steinberg,  the 
busy  Parisian  has  designed  a  series  of 
molded-glass  tables  punched  full  of  holes 
so  that  whimsical  little  banners,  hands, 
and  gilt  men  can  be  fitted  in.  There's  a 
tinge  of  the  surreal  about  Mourgue  "s  do- 
mestic landscapes.  They,  like  he,  are 
guaranteed  conversation  pieces. 

Charles  Gandee 
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Swing  Time 

Two  young  architects  create  a  high-tech 

garden  folly  that  adjusts  to  wind  and  whim 


Ume 
with  their  playful  gar 


Chaise  longues  don't  usually  resemble 
jungle  gyms.  Try  telling  that  to  New 
York-based  architect  Jesse  Reiser  and  his 
partner  Nanako  Umemoto  who  have  cre- 
ated an  aluminum  and  steel  object  that 
appears  to  be  a  little  of  each.  Then  Metier 
a  Aubes,  recently  exhibited  at  two  SoHo 
galleries,  is  part  of  a  large  landscape  proj- 


moto  and  Reiser 
den  contraption. 


ect  on  Sands  Point, 
Long  Island. 

Reiser  describes 
the  piece  as  "one 
element,  a  folly  I 
suppose,  that  you  en- 
counter along  a  laby- 
rinth that  takes  you  through  the  garden." 
While  Umemoto  struggles  with  a  heavy 
operating  handle — the  work's  token 
"found  object"  from  a  workshop  in 
Brooklyn — at  the  foot  of  the  assemblage. 
Reiser  tells  animatedly  of  calculating  the 
exact  curve  of  the  upper  frame  necessary 
for  the  chaise  to  rotate  fully  from  an  up- 


right to  a  reclining  position — "just  like  a 
marionette . ' ' 

The  relationships  between  the  other 
parts  aren't  so  clearly  defined;  the  con- 
nection between  the  mini-paddle  wheel 
and  the  back  side  of  cascading  vents  is  "a 
spiritual  one,"  says  Reiser.  The  paddle's 
five  plates  are  punctured  in  a  pattern  of 
tiny  holes  so  that  it  spins  wormlike  shad- 
ows. The  vertically-layered  vents  can  be 
opened  or  shut  manually. 

The  piece,  Reiser  explains,  is  the 
"only  fabricated  element  in  an  artificially 
created  natural  environment. ' ' 

A.  Glenn  Harrell 


Chair  of  the  Month 

Jimmy  Breslin  proves  he  can     * 

shoot  straight  as  he  goes  Bk 

gunning  for  a  modern  design  1 


this  is  the  third  most  revolting  chair 
I  have  seen  in  my  life.  The  first 
was  Old  Thunderbolt,  which  was  the 
first  electric  chair  used  at  the  prison  in 
Huntsville,  Texas.  It  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion to  two  antiques  dealers  from  Den- 
ver. The  feature  was  the  blond  sear 
mark  halfway  down  the  back  of  the 
chair,  made  when  a  dwarf's  hair 
caught  fire  during  his  execution.  The 
second  ugliest  chair  was  the  one  atop 
Murder  Inc.  gangster  Happy  Maione's 
casket  in  East  New  York.  He  was  elec- 
trocuted in  Sing  Sing  prison,  and  the 
guys  had  a  florist  make  a  big  electric 
chair  out  of  brown  flowers.  This  chair, 
made  at  a  time  when  we  have  almost 
two  thousand  murders  a  year  in  New 
York,  is  cleaily  in  the  same  league. 


Jimmy  Breslin  leoi  _  .        guI  Ludick's  Arms  Chair  of  wood,  fabric,  and 
toy  guns  (caps  included),  $4,200.  Available  at  Art  et  Industrie,  NYC.    ■ 
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Windy  City  architect 
Stanley  Tigerman,  left, 
designed  the  installation 
for  "Chicago  Architecture, 
1872-1 922"  and  cuff 
inks  to  match,  above. 


GWENDOLEN  GATES 


Cliicago  Homecoiiiiiig 

After  a  tour  through  Eiuope.  an  exhibition  on  Chicago 
architecture  returns  home  to  the  shores  of  Lake  ^hchiiIan 


Odd  that  the  curators  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago  would  spend 
eight  years  assembling  a  monu- 
mental exhibition  on  the  architecture  of 
the  Windy  City,  "Chicago  Architecture. 
1872-1922:  Birth  of  a  Metropohs."  and 
then  pack  the  whole  thing  off  for  consecu- 
tive stints  at  the  Musee  d'Orsay  in  Paris 
and  the  Deutsches  Architektumiuseum  in 
Frankfurt.  "It's  better  to  open  out  of 
town,"  explains  Stanley  Tigerman,  the 


architect  responsible  for  designmg  the  in- 
stallation in  Chicago.  "That  way  you  ar- 
rive home  in  a  blaze  of  glor>'."  No  other 
reason?  "Well.  Chicago  architecture  of 
the  period  does  have  its  antecedents  in 
France  and  German)  . " " 

Tigerman  has  planned  a  memorable 
homecoming  for  the  show.  July  I6-Sep- 
tember5.  at  the  Art  Institute.  His  installa- 
tion takes  visitors  on  a  chronological  walk 
through  the  city  beginmng  the  day  after 


the  Great  Fire  of  1 87 1  and  ending  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  tower  competition  of 
1922.  Tigerman  also  elected  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  city's  architectural  forefathers 
in  freestanding  structures  he  designed  in 
the  manner  of  Louis  Sullivan.  Daniel 
Bumham.  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  He 
then  repeated  the  architectural  motifs  in  a 
line  of  commemorative  jewelry  which,  he 
explains,  is  "very  commercial,  very 
Chicago. ' '  Charles  Gandee 
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Back  to  the  Salt  Works 

Ledoiix's  ideal  citv  at  ('haiix  will  come 
alive  with  a  provocative  museum 


o  architect  of  the  past  has  had  a 
stronger  effect  on  high-style  build- 
ing design  in  the  1980s  than  the  French 
visionary  Claude  Nicolas  Ledoux  (1736- 
1806).  Michael  Graves,  Arata  Isozaki, 
and  Philip  Johnson  are  all  indebted  to  Le- 
doux for  his  massive  but  simplified  Clas- 
sicism, inventive  but  clear  geometry,  and 
dignified  but  daring  sense  of  architectural 
play .  "His  designs  have  a  spirit  and  ener- 
gy that  allow  us  to  see  them  as  models 
of  architecture  and  not  just  specific 
buildings,"  explains  Graves.  "He's  also 
interesting  to  me  because  he  excludes 
decoration  that  is  no  longer  meaningful 


Ledoux's  symbolic  view,  above, 
of  his  theater  at  Besan<;on.  Below: 
At  Chaux,  a  salt  factory  and  the 
director's  house.  Top  riflht:  The 
future  Ledoux  museum. 


or  appropriate  to  his  society  or  ours . ' ' 

For  Graves's  Clos  Pegase  winery  in  the 
Napa  Valley,  he  devised  a  series  of  tem- 
plelike farm  buildings  close  in  form  and 
proportion  to  Ledoux's  masterpiece,  the 
Royal  Salt  Works  of  Chaux.  Begun  in 
1 773,  that  ideal  city  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  Enlightenment  town  planning.  Now 
the  last  of  Chaux 's  unrestored  buildings  is 
being  converted  into  a  Ledoux  museum 
and  study  center,  scheduled  to  open  next 
year.  Architect  and  historian  Anthony 
Vidler  of  Princeton  University  is  respon- 
sible for  renovating  the  old  barrel  maker's 
building  and  the  creation  of  new  exhibits 
within  it.  Three-dimensional  mock-ups  of 
Ledoux's  many  unbuilt  schemes  will 
merge  with  the  sublime  structural  sur- 
rounding. Vidler  foresees  a  "dynamic 
museum  with  analytical  displays  in  which 
the  architecture  and  models  are  fully  inte- 
grated. You  won't  find  Ledoux's  com- 
pass in  a  glass  case.  It  will  be  a  place  for 
everyone — serious  scholars,  tour  groups, 
and  casual  visitors — a  didactic  but  enjoy- 
able show  that  won't  self-destruct." 

If  anything,  Ledoux's  influence  is  like- 
ly to  increase  during  the  bicentennial  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  1989.  Ironical- 
ly, though  Ledoux  epitomizes  the  archi- 
tectural overthrow  of  the  ancien  regime, 
he  was  tossed  into  jail  during  the  Terror 
for  his  prior  royal  patronage,  and  his 
career  came  to  a  virtual  end.  Ledoux  is 


just  as  closely  associated  with  the  Postmod- 
emists'  rebellion  against  Modernism. 
When  Arata  Isozaki  reused  Ledoux's 
squared-off  rusticated  columns  from 
Chaux  (above  and  below  right)  for  his 
Tsukuba  Civic  Center  in  Japan  or  when 
Philip  Johnson  and  John  Burgee  went 
whole  hog  by  replicating  the  unbuilt 
House  of  Education  at  Chaux  as  their  Uni- 
versity of  Houston  College  of  Architec- 
ture, the  message  was  clear.  At  a  time 
when  building  for  the  ages  can  seem 
laughably  pompous,  Ledoux's  work  is  a 
talisman  against  time,  looking  back  as 
well  as  ahead  while  remaining  in  the  per- 
petual present.  Martin  Filler 
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('apitol  Gains 

For  its  200th  birthday,  Austraha 

gives  itself  a  new  seat  of  government 


rarest  of  all  building  types  is  a  nation- 
al Capitol,  so  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
call  Australia's  new  Parliament  House  the 
architectural  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
Dedicated  in  May  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
as  part  of  the  country's  bicentennial  cele- 
brations, the  $950  million  structure 
crowning  Canberra's  Capital  Hill  was  de- 
signed by  the  American  architects  Mitch- 
ell/Giurgola  with  their  Australian  partner 
Richard  Thorp.  Although  the  choice  of 
non-Australians  for  such  a  prestigious 
symbol  of  nationhood  might  seem  sur- 
prising, it  in  fact  follows  a  tradition  begun 
when  the  American  architect  Walter  Bur- 
ley  Griffin  laid  out  the  city  itself  in  1911. 
The  scale  of  Parliament  House  is  mas- 
sive, but  its  spirit  is  restrained,  balancing 
modem  elements  (such  as  a  gigantic  four- 
legged  flag  mast)  and  simplified  Classical 
forms  (such  as  colonnades).  Materials  are 
similarly  mixed:  marble  and  concrete,  gilt 
and  steel.  But  the  scheme  lacks  the  emo- 
tional force  of  Le  Corbusier's  capitol  at 
Chandigarh  in  India  or  Louis  Kahn's  at 
Dacca  in  Bangladesh,  which  better  dem- 
onstrates how  governmental  power  can  be 
expressed  in  modem  terms.  M.F. 


At  the  new 
Parliament 
House  in 
Canberra,  the 
curving  Great 
Verandah, 
below.  Right: 
Cast-stone 
panels  mixed 
with  marble. 
Far  right: 
High-tech 
roof  covers 
Verandah. 
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lihough  American  women  have  made  tremen- 
dous progress  in  the  professions,  only  in  this 
generation  are  they  becoming  architects  in  significant 
numbers.  Mother  of  them  all  is  Julia  Morgan  (1872- 
1957).  First  of  her  sex  to  take  an  architecture  degree 
from  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  this  doughty  San 
Franciscan  achieved  much  besides  the  most  famous 
of  her  seven  hundred  built  works — San  Simeon,  the 
Hearst  castle  near  San  Luis  Obispo.  California  (its 
mosaic  indoor  pool,  left).  The  first  full-scale  study, 
Julia  Morga?j.  Architect  (Abbeville.  $55)  by  Sara 
Holmes  Boutelle.  relates  the  struggles  Morgan  faced 
m  establishing  her  credibility  as  well  as  her  role  in 
forging  the  distinctive  Bay  Area  style.  M.F. 
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THROUGH  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  STORES  AND  THROUGH  THE  TRADE  IN  THE  USA  AND  CANADA 

NEW  YORK  •  ATLANTA  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  BIRMINGHAM,  Ml  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  HARTFORD/CANTON  •  HOUSTON  •  LA  JOLLA  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  MONTREAL  •  PALM  BEAcI 
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COMPOSITION  IN  WORT,  BY  ROCHE-BOBOIS: 


(lonibine  a  oorner  unit  with  a  one-arm  lounge,  move  around 
the  armless  lounge  or  the  ottoman... £nfr'af/p  lets  you  set  the 
stage  for  a  festive  party,  or  ereate  the  mood  for  intimate 
conversations  with  close  friends.  Entr'acte  is  the  elegant 
reflection  of  a  confident  personal  style. 

yntr'acte\  feathf r  nilrd  pilloHs  air  upholstered  in  pure  cotton,  in  a  choice  of 
n)an\  color..  For  our  new.  extra  large  catalog,  pleaw  send  a  $10  rhei-k  or  money 
order  to:  R(Mhe-Bol«.is  (Oept  E5).  183  Madison  Avenue,  ^e«  York.  W  10016. 


•  PHOENIX  •  QUWtC  •  ROSIYN  HEIGHTS,  NY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SCARSDAlf  •  SEATTIE  •  SOUTHPORT,  CT  •  TORONTO  •  VANCOUVER  BC  •  WASHINGTON  DC  •  V/INNETKA,  II 
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The  Best  Me 


The  rich  aren't  just  sloppy.  Thev  make 

disarray  an  art,  savs  Paul  Rudniek 


they  re  slobs.  One  ot  the  many  plea- 
sures of  wealth  is  the  license  to  live 
without  dusting  and  not  be  blamed. 
The  English  Country  Look  consists  of  a  co- 
herent jumble  of  fine  antiques,  a  comely  ex- 
plosion of  chintz  upon  chintz.  There  is 
indeed  a  U.S.  equivalent  in  the  homes  of  the 
well-to-do — American  squalor,  clutter  de- 
luxe, the  very  best  mess. 

Wealthy  American  men,  when  single,  live 
in  dorm  room-inspired  hovels.  I  knew  a  mul- 
timillionaire, a  fabled  screenwriter,  who 
lived  in  eight  rooms  in 
a  grand  building  be- 
side the  Hayden  Plane- 
tarium .  This  com- 
pletely charming  gent, 
age  46,  had  owned  his 
place  for  over  six 
years,  yet  it  was  still 
furnished  entirely  with  ^■~~"~^^^~ 
rickety  beach  furniture  from  Conrafl's, 
squash  racket  covers,  plastic  garbage  pails  in 
every  room,  and  a  few  lumpish  upholstered 
pieces  from  his  parents'  home.  Bachelor 
squalor  is  an  international  tradition:  marriage 
is  considered  not  as  a  matter  of  companion- 
ship but  as  a  method  of  buying  rugs. 

American  women,  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence, live  amid  by  far  the  most  creative  de- 
bris. I  met  a  young  woman  in  college  and  was 
invited  to  the  family  duplex,  a  penthouse 
with  a  view  over  Central  Park  from  a  terrace 
running  the  length  of  the  building.  My  host- 
ess was  feuding  with  her  parents.  In  anger 
she  had  moved  into  one  of  the  abandoned 
maids'  rooms.  This  was  some  sort  of  Com- 


Amo/tc  c(ui  be  ,ne,ssy.  but 
it  /'('(/uire.s  a  diva  to  file 
used  II  dinner  truys  iritli 
the  eolleeted  Diekens 


munist  protest.  Miranda  would  not  be  party 
to  her  family's  bourgeois  antics;  she  would 
live  as  a  servant.  The  four  tiny  maids"  rooms 
were  stashed  behind  a  five-foot-high  door,  so 
the  maids  had  to  stoop  to  enter.  Miranda's 
room  was  about  four  by  six  feet:  it  was  deco- 
rated as  if  a  fire  had  swept  through  and  the 
room  had  been  hosed  down.  All  of  Miranda's 
bedding,  books,  and  clothing  were  jammed 
into  a  single  comer,  in  desperate  retreat  from 
the  penthouse's  chandeliers  and  amioires. 

Miranda  soon  moved  to  Hoboken,  where 
she  now  lives  in  what  can  only  be  called  a 
maze.  Her  place  is  a  railroad  flat  and  each 
room  is  mounded  with  neatly  arranged  rub- 
ble. Miranda  imagines  that  she  isn't  messy 
because  everything  teeters  in  piles.  Piles  of 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  dating  from 
1975:  piles  of  mountain-climbing  rope, 
found  on  the  street:  piles  of  yearbooks  from 
high  schools  Miranda  did  not  attend.  Mir- 
anda is  a  pack  rat,  a  Collier  brother.  Visiting 
her  is  a  treat,  not  unlike 
a  tour  through  Pompeii . 
Sally,  like  Miranda, 
pursues  clutter  aS  a 
partial  protest  against  a 
polite  upbringing.  Sal- 
ly, who  occupies  an 
entire  brownstone, 
nests  in  a  blizzard  of 
paper.  She  is  a  wildly  successful  editor,  but 
things  get  away  from  her.  One  sifts  through 
her  rooms,  through  wedding  invitations  lay- 
ered on  fourth-draft  manuscript  pages 
heaped  upon  sou\enir  programs  from  .■\BT 
galas.  Sails  "s  place  resembles  the  post  office 
after  an  earthquake:  diving  in,  one  can  pluck 
out  phone-disconnection  notices,  uncashed 
checks,  summonses  for  jury  duty,  all  of  the 
obligations  Sall\  has  wisely  chosen  not  to 
cope  with. 

Sally  also  has  a  highly  personal  technique 
for  w  ardrobe  management.  She  buys  onl\  the 
best — Calvin  Klein  silks,  cashmere  from 
Bonwit's,  Charles  Jourdan  pumps.  But  she 
does  not  appro\  e  of  these  clothes  because  her 


mother  w  ould  like  them,  because  the\  inhit 
it.  Before  wearing  any  luxury  item,  there 
fore,  she  rolls  up  the  blouse  or  cardigan 
camisole  and  stows  it  under  the  bed  for 
month  or  so.  to  gather  lint  and  expressiv 
creases.  Finally  the  garment  is  fit  to  wear 
Sally's  fashions  have  both  quality  and  char 
acter,  and  her  outfits  enchant. 

Sally  and  Miranda  are  both  paper-messy 
their  abodes  are  ramshackle  but  dry.  Grace 
however,  owns  a  true  greenhouse,  a  plac( 
where  everything,  from  first  editions  t( 
blenders,  has  something  unidentifiabh 
growing  on  it.  Grace  is  stunningly  beautifu 
and  a  sublime  poet,  but  perhaps  her  greates 
gift,  her  genius,  is  for  disarray. 

Grace  had  been  ensconced  in  the  Village 
and  .A.unt  Margaret  had  fretted;  she  wantec 
her  niece  in  a  doorman  building.  Aunt  Mar- 
garet forthw  ith  bought  Grace  a  co-op  on  Sut- 
ton Place.  This  act  defines  love  as  we  know 
it.  1  have  known  Grace  for  years  and  she  has 
ne\er  ceased  to  astonish:  she  once  packed 
aw  a>  books  for  the  summer  in  a  grad  school 
storeroom.  She  somehow  managed  to  seal 
the  cartons  with  hone\ . 

Grace  once  decided  to  line  an  apartment 
w  ith  fabric:  together  she  and  I  attached  yards 
of  gauze  to  her  walls  with  double-sided  tape. 
That  night  the  tape  gave  and  the  gauze  fell  in 
heaps,  heaps  which  remained  untouched  for 
two  years,  until  Grace  moved.  Grace  is  too 
bright  and  too  active  for  dry  cleaning;  every 
few  years  she  simply  throws  out  all  her 
clothes  and  spends  a  restless  day  shopping. 

Workmen  were  once  renovating  her  cur- 
rent address:  with  Grace,  it  is  always  a  hard 
call  as  to  what  is  a  drop  cloth  and  what  is  a 
pemianent  addition.  The  workmen,  painting 
the  bedroom,  hoisted  her  bed.  The  linens 
rolled  back  and  a  head  of  cabbage  peeked 
out.  A  vintage  head  of  cabbage.  Idling  at 
Grace's  quarters,  I  once  toasted  myself  an 
English  muffin:  I  finally  located  a  stick  of 
margarine  in  a  high-heeled  shoe.  To  this  day 
that  margarine  transfixes  me.  Did  it  fall  and 
w  as  then  forsiotten?  Did  she  store  the  marga- 
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ROMAGN  A  COLLECTION 

Fine  English  fabrics  and  wallpapers  -  through  Architects  and  Interior  Designers 

SHOWROOM:  SUITE  1503N,  979  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  10022.  Tel:  (212)  751  3333. 

OFFICES:  65  COMMERCE  ROAD,  STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT  06902.  Tel:  (203)  359  1 500. 

ATLANTA  Ainsworth  Noah  BOSTON  Schecter  Martin  CHICAGO  L')esigners  Choice  DENVER-LOS  ANGELES-SAN  FRANCISCO  Kneedler-Fauchere 

HOUSTON -DALLAS  BoyJ-Levinson  MIAMI  Design  West  PHILADELPHIA-WASHINGTON  Dart-Luck 


For  City,  For  Country,  Forever. 
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Karges 


For  your  Karges  color  brochure  send  $15.00  to  The  Karges  Furniture  Companv,  Inc., 
Dept.  HG8, 1501  West  Maryland  Street,  P.O.  Box  6517,  EvansviUe,  Indiana  47712  •  (800)  252-7437. 


SECURITY  WITH  ELEGANCE! 


fence  is  constructed  entirely  of 
aluminum,  it  can  never  rust.  And 
there  is  no  need  to  paint  because 
the  tiaked  enamel  finish  will  not 
"chip,  peel,  or  crack. 


The 

Signature 
of  fine 
fencing. 


a  fence  is  combined  with  the 
security  you  need.  The  fence 
shown  is  just  one  example  of  the 
many  styles  and  colors  available 
from  Jerith  in  maintenance-free 
aluminum. 


fence  backed  by  a  full  15-Year 
Guarantee  against  defects  in 
workmanship  and  matenals.  It's 
quality  like  this  that  has  made 
Jehth  a  leader  in  fencing  for  over  35 
years. 
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Send  in  the  coupon  now  and  you  will  receive 
details  of  a  $50  rebate  offer. 


Jerith  Manufacturing  Co,  Ina 

2716-38  Salmon  Street.  iDepi  HGSSi 
Pfiiladelpliia.  Pennsylvania  19134 

YES!  Send  me  a  FREE  catalogue 
on  beautiful,  maintenance-free 
Jerith  fencing 
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HOMKLIFK 

nne  in  her  footu  ear.  as  a  filing  system .'  I  die 
not  ask:  I  prefer  mystery.  Grace's  house- 
keeping habits  strike  me  as  poetry,  as  tru« 
performance  art.  Anyone  can  be  messy,  but  ii 
requires  a  diva,  a  true  original,  to  file  usee 
T\'  dinner  trays  w  ith  the  collected  Dickens. 

I  don't  trust  neat  people — what  are  the> 
hiding  beneath  those  gleaming  plank  floors, 
behind  those  color-indexed,  symmetricalh 
stacked  sweaters? 

Neat  people  are  so  highly  strung  that  I  w  or- 
r\  about  them.  A  neatnik  had  recurrent  night- 
mares over  the  placement  of  her  loft's  sole 
piece  of  furniture,  that  one  perfect  priceless 
Biedermeier  armchair,  "it  has  to  be  happy." 
she  \\  himpered.  .A  dear  fnend  returned  home 
to  his  spotless  apartment,  a  Hall  of  Mirrors 
that  has  never  known  a  fingerprint  or  streak. 
.A.  single  sheet  of  blank  typing  paper  hac 
somehou  drifted  onto  a  sparkling  glass  table- 

Mv  hou.se  in  1 1  be  tidy  at 
some  point — after  I'm 
married,  afterleome  baek 
from  Rome,  after  I'm  dead 


top.  "I  can't  live  like  this!"  the  obsessive 
howled,  aghast  at  the  filth. 

I  prefer  the  casual,  the  folks  with  bettei 
things  to  do.  the  citizens  who  buy  a  vacuum 
and  then  bury  it .  Hike  tenants  who  operate  on 
the  manana  principle,  on  canny  postpone- 
ment: "My  house  will  be  tidy  at  some  point 
in  the  future — after  I'm  married,  after  I  come 
back  from  Rome,  after  I  remember  to  get  that 
nice  woman's  name  from  my  friend  Beth,  af- 
ter I'm  dead." 

I  do  not  fault  Miranda  or  Sally  or  Grace: 
the\  are  m>  role  models.  .\x\i  perhaps  my  in- 
feriors because  I.  although  not  wealthy,  am 
no  slouch  at  disorder  (and  isn't  that  a  kind 
word  for  if?).  Several  years  back  my  apart- 
ment was  burglarized  by  an  extremely  inept 
felon.  He  was  arrested  on  the  premises  by  a 
good-natured  policeman.  I  was  not  home  at 
the  time.  While  the  officer  was  handcuffing 
the  burglar  the  phone  rang,  and  the  officer 
picked  up  the  receiver.  My  mother  was  call- 
ing. The  officer  explained  what  had  oc- 
curred. He  told  my  mother,  an  extremely 
clean  person,  that  the  burglar  had  turned  my 
apartment  upside  down,  that  the  place  had 
been  ransacked,  that  "it  looks  like  a  tornado 
came  through  here."  My  mother  was  duly 
upset  and  contacted  me  with  the  sad  news.  I 
returned  home  later  that  night:  the  apartment 
wasjust  as  I'd  left  it.  A 
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Thermador  proves  there's  nothing  neutral  about  white. 


Simple  Elegani.  Pure  sophisticaiion.  White. 


The  coniemporary  color  lor  the  kitchen  is 


gracefully  expressed  in  The  White  Collection 


from  Thermador,  Clean  lines  and  sleek,  tem- 


pered glass  surfaces  highlighiihis  complete 


appliance  ensemble  that  features  our  revo- 


lutionary Convection  MicroThermal  Oven 


and  high  performance  Electric  and  Gas 


Cooklops.  High  fashion  and  high  function. 


The  White  Collection  from  Thermador. 


informationcontactThermador/WasteKjng  5119  Distncl  Blvd    Los  Angeles.  California  90040   213  562-1133  Dept  N     ©MascoBuildmg  P 
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JACUZZI  WHIRLPOOL  BATH 

For  literature  and  product  infbrmanon.  call  toll  free:  (800)  227-0710  In  Callfomw  iRmI  777  noQi 
OrWnte;Dept.HG,PO.  Drawer  J.  U^lnutCreek.CA  94596     5/88       ^-^'""^'^ '800)227-0991. 

'  1988  Jacuzzi  \AAiiflpool  Bath 


THE  ALLUSIAN 

WHIRLPOOL  BATHING  WHERE  IT'S  NEVER  BEEN  BEFORE. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  things  change.  Really  change.  And  all  of  a  sudden  there's  a  new 

way  to  look  at  things.  The  Allusian™  by  Jacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath,  is  a  change  on  that  order 

A  new  shape,  fresh  lines  and  an  entirely  new  level  of  design  excellence  make  the  Allusian 

the  ultimate  statement  in  whirlpool  bathing.  If  you  think 

this  kind  of  perfection  could  only  be  an  illusion,you're 

wrong.  It's  The  Allusian.  By  Jacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath.  \;V    iJ^^<^\^\J^j^lj]^  ■      )  j 


BOOKS 


Port  a])le  Television 

Todays  megabook  is  tomorrow's  miniseries.  Lewis  Gro!?8ber«:er 
tunes  in  five  sagas  sure  to  turn  up  on  the  tube 


In  Dominick  Dunne's  new  novel  two  writ- 
ers have  this  exchange; 
"I  liked  your  new  book,  Nestor,"  said 
Gus.  "it'll  make  a  terrific  movie." 
"They  don't  make  movies  of  books  any- 
more, Gus.  They  make  miniseries  of 
books." 

Dunne  ought  to  know:  People  Like  Us 
(Crown,  $19^95)  has  been  sold  to  NBC  to  be 
turned  into  a  miniseries. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  purpose  of  a 
book  was  to  be  read.  But  now  what  every 
young  book  hopes  to  become  when  it  grows 
up  is  a  property — a  valuable  commodity  that 
excites  great  interest  in  the  entertainment 
business  and  then  profitably  reincarnates  it- 
self. If  it  doesn't  become  at  least  a  TV  movie, 
it  feels  unfulfilled. 

Some  of  us  still  read,  of  course,  but  I  have 
this  problem  with  books  destined  for  the  TV 
factory;  I  can't  keep  my  mind  on  the  story.  I 
keep  worrying  about  things  like  casting. 
Which  roles  here  are  right  for  Stacy  Keach 
and  Jane  Seymour?  Or  might  there  even  be 
one  for  the  king  of  the  miniseries  himself, 
Richard  Chamberlain? 

And  then  there's  the  ultimate  question — 
why  even  bother  slogging  through  five  hun- 
dred inanimate  pages  when  I  can  wait  aw  hile 
and  see  the  thing  leap  to  life  in  my  living 
room  with  the  Alps  in  the  background  and  na- 
ked actors  in  the  foreground? 

This  then  is  the  dilemma  we  face  in 
the  era  of  the  telebook.  To  read?  To 
watch?  To  (for  masochists  only)  dou- 
ble dip?  Or  ( usually  the  best  choice)  to 
snub  altogether?  Five  new  telebooks 
are  at  hand,  demanding  answers. 

Two  of  them,  Dunne's  People  Like 
Us  and  Edward  Stewart's  Privi- 
leged Lives  (Delacorte.  $18.95). 
take  us  into  one  of  television's  favor- 
ite worlds,  that  of  very  rich  people 
with  very  sloppy  morals. 

Both  have  received  plenty  of  pub- 
licity and  both  contain  characters 
modeled  after  real  people.  Claus 


von  Bulow,  for  instance,  should  find  these 
works  interesting.  (It  looks  as  if  he  is  going  to 
have  quite  a  literary  career,  though  not  as  a 
writer. )  Dunne  has  also  based  a  character  on 
himself;  a  society  writer  whose  daughter  was 
murdered  and  who  is  understandably  bitter 
about  the  killer's  light  sentence. 

The  promise  of  haut  monde  best-sellers  is 
to  whisk  us  into  blue-blood  country  and  show 
us  all  the  dirty  secrets.  The  trouble  is  that  af- 
ter a  decade  of  having 
the  Rich  &  Greedy 
served  up  to  us  in 
newspapers,  maga- 
zines, movies.  Dynas- 
ty and  Dallas,  we 
already  know  the  se- 
crets. Fancy  restau- 
rants save  the  front  ^"^^^^^^^ 
room  for  the  Right  People.'  No  kidding.  Le- 
veraged buyouts.  Cartier  watches,  insider 
trading,  Tumbuli  &  .-Xsser  shirts,  eighteenth- 
century  French  desks  w  ith  ormolu-encrusted 
surfaces — we've  heard  about  all  that.  Even 
the  inside  gossip  grows  repetitious.  Both  au- 
thors here  have  characters  spreading  the  ru- 
mor that  the  Duchess  of  Windsor  was  realh  a 
man.  (How  come  her  T\'  movie  never  men- 
tioned that?) 

People  Like  Us  is  basically  a  comed\  of 
manners  w  ith  a  bit  of  violence  tossed  in  for 


I  he  role  eries  out  for 
Chauiberldiii — Imir  dyed, 
walking  on  his  knees — 
slidzdiii!  Instant  Pieasso! 


flavor.  Dunne  gets  comic  mileage  out  of  the 
snobbery  of  society  types,  their  obsessior 
with  gossip  about  each  other,  their  distaste 
for  the  nouveau  riche.  He  has  fun  with  Elias 
Renthal,  a  crude  deal-making  billionaire 
who  wears  loud  suits,  combs  his  hair  in  pub- 
lic, and  appalls  the  upper  crusties  by  actually 
eating  his  food,  while  his  social-climbing 
wife  toils  desperately  to  reform  him.  Much  of 
this  stuff  seems  obvious  and  has  the  misfor- 
tune of  following  Tom 
Wolfe's  The  Bonfire  of 
the  \'anities.  which 
dissected  New  York 
social  pretensions  w  ith 
lethal  wit. 

Also  set  in  high  so- 
ciety. Privileged  Lives 
is  a  suspense  thriller 
and  the  style  is  Modem  Understated  Stark 
Dramatic.  Heiress  and  socialite  Babe  Devens 
wakes  up  from  a  suspicious  seven-year 
coma,  which  everyone  believes  was  induced 
b\'  her  husband .  ( Babe  will  make  a  wonderful 
pan  for  Jaclyn  Smith,  who  has  a  head  start 
when  it  comes  to  playing  a  coma  victim.)  A 
police  detective  investigating  the  kinky  mur- 
der of  a  man  in  a  leather  bondage  mask — 
reminiscent  of  a  real  case  that  shook  up  the 
New  York  art  world — gets  mixed  up  in  her 
case  and  everything  inexorably  flow  s  togeth- 
er. Thejaded  rich  take  drugs,  at- 
tend a  nasty  sex  club,  and  are 
generally  decadent  and  detest- 
able. (The  author  comes  from 
an  old-money  background  and 
takes  a  dim  view  of  his  class.) 
Privileged  Lives  promises  more 
sex  and  violence  than  it  delivers. 
It  goes  on  for  a  very  long  time. 

Now  things  become  a  little  con- 
fusing. Arianna  Stassinopoulos 
Huffmgton  sounds  like  a  character 
in  a  miniseries,  but  she  is  a  real  per- 
son w  ho  wrote  a  best-seller  on  Maria 
Callas,  who  was  a  character  in  the  re- 
cent Onassis  miniseries.  And  her  lat- 
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est  epic  is  Picasso;  Creator  and 

Destroyer  (Simon  and  Schuster,  $22.95). 

Now  here  is  the  one  that  could  be  a  mini- 
series  for  the  ages,  the  property  that  cries  out 
for  King  Richard.  (He  dyes  his  hair  black,  he 
walks  on  his  knees — shazam!  Instant  Pablo!) 
So  wouldn't  you  know  that  the  late  word 
from  Hollywood  is  that  Picasso  will  now  be  a 
feature  film?  Surely  they  will  see  the  light 
and  switch  it  back  to  its  proper  medium. 

The  book  is  a  rather  shrill  debunking  of  the 
most  celebrated  artist  of  the  century.  Picasso 
is  portrayed  as  a  monster,  a  sadistic  manipu- 
lator who  betrayed  his  friends  and  systemati- 
cally humiliated  and  destroyed  his  numerous 
wives  and  mistresses.  At  one  point  Huffing- 
ton  calls  him  a  hyena.  Nor  does  Picasso's 
work  escape  attack. 

But  what  a  miniseries  this  would  make! 
There  is  scandalous  sex  (including  a  tling 
with  a  gypsy  boy  and  a  seduction  of  an  under- 
age girl  in  a  children's  camp),  fabulous  Euro- 
pean locations,  historical-celebrity  cameos 
galore  (Matisse,  Braque,  Proust,  Chanel. 
Stravinsky,  Gertrude  Stein,  and  John  May- 
nard  Keynes,  among  others),  and  an  exuber- 
ant lifestyle  that  ranged  from  raffish 
bohemian  to  celebrity  millionaire. 


There  are  scenes  that  could  be  trashy  tele- 
vision classics.  Imagine  watching  Picasso 
goading  two  of  his  mistresses  into  a  fistfight 
in  his  studio  while  working  on  Guernica. 

One  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the  miniseries 
is  historical  fiction,  which  provides  not  only 
exotic  drama  but  also  the  opportunity  to  take 
preposterous  liberties  with  famous  people 
who  are  in  no  position  to  sue.  Emily  Han- 
ion's  Petersburg  (G.P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$19.95)  will  enable  some  lucky  network  or 
syndicator  to  whip  up  a  juicy  Russian  revolu- 
tionary extravaganza  full  of  sexy  young  ac- 
tors in  fur  hats  running  around  and  seducing 
one  another  while  tossing  bombs  at  the  czar. 

Petersburg  contains  some  very  bad  writ- 
ing. There  are  anachronisms — a  character 
calls  Czar  Nicholas  airheaded.  And  there  is 
the  problem  of  clogged  exposition  which  so 
often  plagues  the  genre: 

■■  'Plehve.'  Alexei  grimaced  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  boldly  reactionary  Minister  of  In- 
terior, whose  recent  unleashing  of  a  pogrom 
against  the  Jews  in  the  town  of  Kishinev  had 
gone  far  to  damage  Russia's  image  interna- 
tionally. 

■'  'Plehve  and  his  cohort,  Yermolov.' 
Witte  began  pacing  at  the  mention  of  Leonti 


Yermolov,  head  of  the  Okhrana,  the  Czar's 
powerful  secret  police  force." 

I  don't  know  how  Norma  Klein's  That's 
My  Baby  (Viking,  $16.95)  managed  a  tele- 
vision sale  with  all  these  high-powered  co- 
lossuses.  This  is  a  short,  simple,  modest 
first-person  novel  about  a  New  York  teenage 
egghead  and  his  love  affair  with  a  slightly 
older  married  woman. 

Paul  Gold  is  a  high-school  student  and 
budding  playwright  who  lives  with  his  di- 
vorced father.  He  writes  a  roman  a  clef 
school  play  that  causes  complications  with 
his  ex-girlfriend.  And  he  has  that  affair  with  a 
married  neighbor  which  ends  after  she  gets 
pregnant.  Her  husband  never  finds  out  about 
Paul.  No  one  takes  drugs  or  gets  shot  or  goes 
insane,  which  is  all  right  with  me.  There's 
nothing  terribly  wrong  with  That' s  My  Baby. 
It  just  isn't  arresting  or  memorable. 

But  it's  perfect  for  an  earnest  and  inoffen- 
sive little  television  movie  featuring  some 
young  unknown  actors  who  some  day,  with 
luck,  hard  work,  and  determination  may  be- 
come the  Chamberlains  and  Seymours  of 
their  generation  and  end  up  in  big-budget 
miniseries  all  about  kinky  sex.  drugs,  and 
murder  among  the  seriously  rich.  A 


We'll  help  design  a 
sunny  bay  to  show 
your  kitchen  in  a 
whole  new  light. 

Pella's  new  Pleated 
Shade  stays  clean  and 
crisp  between  panes. 
Choose  your  colon 

Surprisingly 
affordable. 


Bring  your  home  to  Pella 


Choose  operable 
skylights  for  cooling 
breezes. 

Solid  wood  beauty 
inside,  easy-care 
enameled  aluminum 
outside. 

Available  Rolscreen^^ 
rolls  up  like  a  window 
shade  when  you  don't 
need  screens. 


Free  Pella 
Idea  Book 

Please  send  my  free 
20-page  book  of 
Windowscaping" 
ideas  for  Pella  wood 
windows,  doors,  sun- 
rooms  and  skyligfits. 
I  plan  to: 
D  build 
n  remodel 
D  replace 


Name 

Address- 


City 

State— 
Pfione. 


.Zip_ 


This  coupon  answered  in  24  hours. 

Mail  to:  Pella  Windows  and  Doors,  Dept.C03H8. 100  f\/lain 
Street,  Pella,  Iowa  50219.  Also  available  throughout 
Canada,  s  1988  Rolscreen  Company. 
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Windows,  Doors, 
SuniDoou  &  Skylights 
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Anatolian  0(1\  sse^ 


John  Richardson  finds  the  perfect  port 
for  exploring  the  Aegean  Sea 


n  the  death  of  Mausolus  (353 
'  B  c  ),  satrap  and  tyrant  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  such  a  gargantuan 
tomb  was  erected  that  it  be- 
came known  as  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of 
the  ancient  world.  These  days  Halicamassus 
is  called  Bodrum,  and  thanks  to  thirteenth- 
century  earthquakes  and  fourteenth-century 
crusaders,  the  mausoleum,  once  as  tall  as  a 
twenty-story  building,  is  no  more  than  a  hole 
in  the  ground.  However,  walk  the  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  original  site  to  the  sea, 
and  you  will  come  upon  traces  of  it:  a  hand- 
some Ottoman  mansion  built  of  mausolean 
masonry.  Known  as  Aga  Konak,  this  house 
now  belongs  to  Ahmet  Ertegun,  satrap 
though  not  yet  tyrant,  of  Atlantic  Records. 

When  Ahmet  and  his  wife.  Mica,  first  dis- 
covered this  house — actually  two  houses 
linked  by  a  kitchen — it  was  virtually  a  ruin. 
Nevertheless,  the  Ertegiins  decided  to  buy 
Aga  Konak.  And  over  the  years  Mica  has 
turned  the  ruin  into  an  elegant  pleasure 
dome — the  latest  additions  are  lavish  quar- 
ters for  guests  and  servants — comfortable  to 
the  point  of  luxury  yet  traditionally  Ottoman 
in  charm  and  style. 

A  move  to  this  idyllic  house  involves  a  to- 
tal change  in  the  owners'  way  of  life.  Back  in 
New  York,  Ahmet  Erte- 


/r 


gun — son  of  a  former  Turkish  ambassador  to 
the  U.S. — has  won  fame  as  a  pnncipal  im- 
presario of  pop  music  as  well  as  a  leading  au- 
thority on  jazz.  When  he  returns  to  his  native 
Turkey,  however,  Ahmet  reverts  to  being  a 
courtly  pasha,  an  ardent  spokesman  for  his 
country  of  which  he  is  immensely 
proud.  His  wife,  Rumanian  by 
birth,  likewise  leads  a  different  life 
in  Bodrum.  One  might  think  that 
this  busy  interior  designer — she  is  a 
partner  in  MAC  II  —  with  her 
crowded  social  schedule  would  be 
tempted  to  take  a  well-deserved 
rest.  Not  at  all.  She  devotes  herself 
to  running  a  house  the  size  of  a 
small  hotel — there  are  now  ten 
guest  suites — and  ensuring  that  her 
exigent  friends  are  never  bored.  Trust  Mica 
to  do  this  u  ithout  ever  losing  her  air  of  cool 
serenity. 

Situated  on  the  south  coast  of  Turkey .  with 
the  Aegean  Sea  on  one  side,  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  other.  Bodrum  has  always  been 
strateeicaii\   important.  Witness  all  the  ar- 
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chaeological  sites  in  the  vicinity:  enough  to 
exhaust  the  most  conscientious  sightseer. 
These  sites  confirm  that  the  city  was  once  at 
the  very  hub  of  Classical  civilization.  For  in- 
stance, Cnidus,  sacred  to  the  cult  of  Aphrodi- 
te, is  only  a  few  miles  to  the  south.  Farther  to 
the  north  are  the  spectacular  ruins  of 
Ephesus ,  site  of  yet  another  wonder  of 
the  ancient  world,  the  temple  of  Arte- 
mis. Fifteen  years  ago  you  could 
sneak  in  and  watch  shepherds  cook  up 
hashish  in  the  moonlit  ruins.  No  long- 
er: pressure  from  America  has  effect- 
ed a  cleanup.  Yet  odd  things  still 
happen  there.  A  year  or  two  back,  af- 
ter touring  the  ruins,  I  was  amazed  to 
be  offered  a  herd — or  should  one  say 
string? — of  camels  in  exchange  for 
one  of  my  tra\eling  companions.  1  duly  hag- 
gled but  no  camels  materialized. 

The  whole  coast  seethes  with  legend.  That 
Homer  was  probably  bom  not  far  away  is 
brought  home  whenever  we  board  Ahmet's 
full-bellied  caique.  Miss  Leyla,  and  sail  the 
■'wine  dark  sea"  of  Odvsseus.  Mvths  are  al- 


Inspired  oasis:  A  coravan 
of  camels,  top,  passes 
beneath  the  walls  of  Ago 
Konak.  Center:  A  sample 
of  Turkish  calligraphy 
from  the  Erteguns' 
collection.  Far  left:  Mica 
and  Ahmet  aboard  hAiss 
Leyla.  Leftj  The  garden 
furniture,  designed  by 
Mica  Ertegun. 
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THINGS 

IN  FLIGHT 

ARE  FREE. 


fine  wmcs.  Premium  brands  at  the  bar.  Feature  films.  And  poss.bly  the  most  grac.ous,  attentive  service  on      BRITISH  Al  RWAYS 

Earth-now  available  at  35,0,10  feet.  Economy  class  ,n  a  class  of  its  own . . .  compliments  of  British  Airways.  The  world's  favountc^rlle^ 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
Causes  Lung  Cancer,  Heart  Disease, 
Emphysema,  And   May  Complicate   Pregnancy. 


Ultra  LighiS:  6  mg  "tar!'  0.6  mg  nicoiinE 
Lights  Box:  10  mg  "w"  0.7  mg  nicotint 
av.  per  cigarette,  by  FTC  method. 
Lights  Soft:  10  mg  "tar,"  0.7  mg  nicotin 
lOO'S:  16  mg  "tar!'  1.0  mg  nicotine  av. 
per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Feb. '85. 


For  people  who 
like  to  smoke... 


BENSON  fi  HEDGES 

lOOs 


jENSON 6 HEDGES  B^Nson t hedges 


Available  in  Regular  and  Menthol 


BENSON&HEDGES 

because  quality  matters. 
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ways  coming  alive .  For  example,  the  bay  just 
outside  Bodrum  harbor  is  where  Hermaphro- 
ditus,  son  of  Aphrodite  and  Hermes,  is  said 
to  have  bathed — much  to  the  chagrin  of  Sal- 
macis,  the  local  nymph  whom  he  spumed. 
When  the  frustrated  nymph  invoked  divine 
help,  the  gods  had  the  droll  notion  of  uniting 
Salmacis  and  the  boy  she  fancied  in  one 
body.  Hence  the  word  hermaphrodite; 
hence,  too,  the  androgynous  figures  who  still 
gravitate  toward  a  funky  little  bar  on  this 
funky  little  beach. 

So  much  for  legend.  History,  too,  was 
bom  at  Halicamassus  in  the  person  of  He- 
rodotus, the  first  historian  and  the  man  who 
enables  us  to  interpret  the  cmmbs  of  history 
that  litter  this  hallowed  area.  If  the  Erteguns' 
gardener  cannot  plant  an  oleander  without 
unearthing  a  shard,  it  is  largely  because  Al- 
exander the  Great  besieged  and  sacked  this 
city  at  the  outset  of  his  anti-Persian  cam- 
paign. Besides  Greeks,  Egyptians  and  Ro- 
mans left  their  mark,  followed  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  crusaders:  the  noble  Knights  of  Saint 
John  of  Jemsalem  who  vandalized  what  was 
left  of  the  mausoleum  and  used  the  rabble  for 
their  fortifications. 


Back,  however,  to  the  Erteguns"  boat.  Ev- 
ery moming  Ahmet  Bey  takes  us  to  a  differ- 
ent beach  or  cove,  identifiable  only  by  the 
name  of  the  friend  who  covets  it.  Just  before 
we  arrive,  the  crew  serve  meze  (hors 
d'oeuvres) — balik  yumurtasi  (salted  roe  of 
gray  mullet),  hummus,  baba  ghanouj.  tar- 
ama  salata,  and  very  fresh,  very  delicious 
garlic — which  we  wash  down  with  local 
wine,  raki,  or,  my  favorite,  ayran.  that  cool- 
ing Turkish  drink  made  of  yogurt  diluted 
with  ice  water  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 

Turkish  waters  are  clear  and  unpolluted. 
None  of  us  can  resist  their  emerald  lure.  Lithe 
and  flippered,  Mary  McFadden  swims  round 
a  nearby  island;  Patty  Cisneros  throws  an  of- 
fending chair  nonchalantly  overboard  and 
dives  in  after  it.  I  swim  ashore  and  come  upon 
a  rained  hut:  should  I  end  my  days  here  tend- 
ing a  grove  of  liquidambar  trees?  Alas,  only 
Club  Med  can  afford  access  to  such  inacces- 
sible land.  The  aroma  of  grilling  fish  entices 
swimmers  back  on  board. 

Back  in  Bodram  after  a  drowsy  homeu  ard 
trip,  we  go  marketing  for  green  almonds  or 
rose-petal  jam,  Bessarabian  rags  or  antique 
caftans;  we  have  cotton  pants  made  overnight 


for  fi\  e  or  six  dollars  and  sandals  by  the  local 
Lobb:  we  inspect  the  yachts  in  the  harbor  or 
work  off  lunchtime  excesses  in  the  immemo- 
rial darkness  of  the  hammam.  And  then  as  the 
muezzin  calls  the  faithful  to  evening  prayers, 
we  make  our  way  back  to  Mica's  cool  white 
house — its  cool  white  walls  hung  w  ith  Otto- 
man calligraphy,  its  cool  gray  marble  floors 
set  with  faded  kilims. 

As  dusk  falls,  maids  hang  the  orange  and 
pomegranate  trees  with  fiickering  lanterns; 
more  maids  (Mica  has  seven)  set  the  garden 
tables  with  dishes  of  Turkish  caviar,  where- 
upon guests  materialize  from  their  rooms  as 
if  summoned  by  bells.  There  is  much  compe- 
tition as  to  caftans,  and  much  heated  discus- 
sion as  to  who  bought  what  that  afternoon, 
until  dinner  is  announced.  With  luck  it  will 
be  served  on  the  rooftop  terrace  so  that  we 
can  look  across  the  harbor  at  the  floodlit  cas- 
tle. And  when  it  is  time  for  dessert,  likely  as 
not  a  belly  dancer  will  appear  and  start  cir- 
cling the  table,  agitating  her  veils  and  finger 
cymbals.  Last  summer  we  were  treated  to  an 
especially  pneumatic  perfomier.  supple  as  an 
electric  eel .  .After  watching  her  great  belly  go 
into  spasms.  I  swore  off  baklava  for  life.  A 


Your  home  is  a  big  investment.  That's  why  when  wu 
insure  and  protect  it,  you  look  for  the  most  complete  coverage. 

if  you're  looking  for  the  best  way  to  cover  your  home,  look 
to  Cabot "'  Stains.  For  over  four  generations,  we\e  been  pro- 
viding the  very  finest  e.xterior  stains  you  can  bu\:  That's  why  so 
many  leading  architects,  designers  and  builders  choose  Cabot. 

There's  a  Cabot  Stains  product  for  every  woai  surface. 


Cabot 
Stains 


A\ailable  in  over  90  colors,  Cabot  Stains  are  formulated  to  pro- 
vide long-lasting  be.aut\'  and  protection.  We're  so  sure  our 
protection  is  the  best,  we  guarantee  all  our  penetrating  stains 
against  cracking,  blistering  and  peeling. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  about  (]abot  Stains.  Because  your 
house  deserves  fte  best  coverage. 
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Henredon  represents  the  highest  expression  of  the  upholsterer's  art:  Good  design  made  better  through  superior  craftsman- 
ship. Quality  such  as  this  is  worth  seeing  firsthand  at  an  authorized  dealer.  We  also  invite  you  to  send  $4.00  for  the 
Upholstered  Furniture  brochure.  Henredon,  Dept.  G88,  Morganton,  NC  28655. 


Henredon 


For       those       who       value       excellence. 
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COLLECTING 

Hunting  the  Past 

They're  architects  with  a  taste  for  antiques. 
Suzanne  Stephens  visits  with  Robert  and  Marv  Raley 


ollecting  antiques  has  two  major  haz 

ards.  You  can  end  up  with  a  hous 

stuffed  like  a  flea  market  ready  to  ope 

for  business.  Or  if  you  tr\  to  give  th 

\\  hole  enterprise  some  order  and  discipline 

you  may  find  yourself  semiembalmed  ii 

rooms  straight  out  of  the  nearest  museum. 

Robert  and  Mary  Raley  have  not  sue 
cumbed  to  either  extreme:  "We  only  collec 
with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind, " "  offers  Rob 
ert.  "There's  no  danger  we'll  become  liki 
William  Randolph  Hearst."  he  laughs,  al 
luding  to  the  staggering  collection  of  Europe 
an  architectural  fragments  and  fittings  tha 
was  too  vast  e\en  to  fit  into  San  Simeon 
Nevertheless,  the  Raley s,  who  are  both  ar 
chitects.  are  determined  collectors  and  havi 
filled  even,'  comer  and  crevice  of  their  honn 
in  New  Castle  County.  Delaware,  with  ; 
well-chosen  array  of  exquisitely  crafted  an 
tiques  and  decorative  objects,  much  of  i 
made  in  New  England  and  the  mid-Atlanti( 
stales  between  the  seventeenth  and  nine 
teenth  centuries.  A  casually  cluttered  qualit} 
prevails,  avoiding  what  Mar>'  Raley  says  i; 
the  local  tendency  "to  make  every  hous( 
look  like  a  miniature  Winterthur. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  Raleys 
house,  sitting  in  a  pine  forest,  would  be  mis- 
taken for  even  a  miniaturized  version  of  Hen- 
ry F.  du  Font's  former  home.  From  tht 
outside  it  is  ver>^  simple.  In  fact,  it  is  made  ol 
logs.  But  although  it  dates  to  1740,  the  house 
is  hardly  like  the  dirt-floored,  one-room  log 
cabins  typical  of  pioneer  days.  It  is  three  sto- 
ries high  with  interior  walls  and  many  ceil- 
ings smoothed  out  by  a  plaster  finish.  Large 
pine  planks  surface  the  floors;  chair  rails  line 
the  walls.  Robert  Raley  found  the  house 


Counterclockwise  from  top:  Robert  Raley  at  hom 
in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware.  In  the  pantry  a 
Pennsylvania  walnut  cabinet  is  filled  with 
Wedgwood  and  Leeds  creamware.  In  the  living 
room  18th-century  French  candlesticks  and  clock 
sit  on  a  Federal-period  New  York  desk.  An  18th- 
century  New  England  highboy  holds  Nanking  ch 
The  Pennsylvania  German  guest  room. 
T'^e  log  house,  built  in  1740. 
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This  coz\\  countr>-  refuge  fix)m  wx>rldly  cares  is 
brought  to  you  fix)m  the  New  Warner  Country' 
Lore  Collection  of  wallcoverings,  fabrics  and 
borders.  Viliat  makes  Country  Lore  so  wonder- 
fiil  to  look  at,  is  design . . .  what  makes  it  great  to 
ii\'e  with,  is  modem  convenience.  The  19  differ- 
ent designs  in  up  to  9  color  choices  are  wadi- 


able,  strippable,  pre-pasted  and  pre-trimraed. 
The  48"  wide  correlated  fabrics  are  printed  o 
50/50  blend  of  cotton  and  polyester.  Borders 
are  in  widths  ranging  from  5"  to  10"  deep.  Sei 
in  with  Warner's  Country  Lore,  and  protect 
yourself  from  the  outside  world. 
Throu^  interior  designers. 


The  Warner  Company  108  S.  Desplaines  St,  Chicago,  IL  60606 
Sbiowroom:  6-13-i  The  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  IL 
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COLLKCTING 


only  contemporary  tliuigs. 
We  just  backed  into  this"" 


ibout  twenty  years  ago  nearChambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  It  lay 
n  the  path  of  a  proposed  highway,  its  ignominious  fate  a  fore- 
;one  conclusion:  "I  could  have  it  for  free  as  long  as  I  carted  it 
iway,"  Raley  relates,  not  elaborating  much  on  the  arduous  task 
ihead  of  dismantling,  packing,  moving,  and  rebuilding  this 
tructure.  Then  the  Raley s  found  a  basic  log  cabin  built  by  Swed- 
sh  settlers  nearby.  This  second  addition  to  their  "house  collec- 
ion"  has  been  cozied  up  by  quilts,  rustic  furniture,  and  issues  of 
"ounlryLife.  ready  for  the  many  guests  who  book  in  year-round. 
In  surveying  the  contents  of  the  main  house,  one  quickly  be- 
:omes  aware  of  the  Raleys'  penchant  for  American  antiques.  In 
he  living  room  brass-inlaid  mahogany  chairs  made  in  Boston 
:irca  1800  rivet  the  eye.  Upstairs  in  the  dressing  room  a  carved- 
md-gilded  mahogany  bed  by  New  York  cabinetmaker  Charles 
-lonore  Lannuier  offers  a  further  reminder  that  this  collection  is 
lot  just  odds  and  ends  picked  up  on  Saturday  outings.  Yet  the 
otal  ensemble  avoids  the  doctrinaire:  an  exotic  mixture  of  fumi- 
ure  and  decorative  objects,  including  a  French  Directoire  glass 
ind  silk-paneled  screen,  a  giltwood  Irish  mirror  dating  to  1790, 
ind  a  marble-top  Louis  XVI  console  dessert,  counters  such  rig- 
,..,,,  ,  ,  orousness.  "Wash- 

''H  e  had  planned  to  have  ington  and  Jeffer- 
son also  mixed 
pieces  that  were 
both  local  and  Con- 
tinental," Robert 
"''~~~~^"^~  Raley  points  out. 

People  who  collect  are  interesting  to  watch.  They  can  quickly 
size  up  the  situation,  swooping  down  on  the  real  thing  in  a  matter 
af  minutes.  Robert  and  Mary  Raley  belong  in  this  category  of  ex- 
perienced hunters  whose  knowledge,  keen  eye,  and  intuition 
help  to  ferret  out  the  elusive  object.  '"Robert  and  1  realized  our 
inclinations  were  similar  when  we  were  engaged,"  Mary  Raley 
recalls.  "We  each  put  a  hold  on  the  same  Modigliani  drawing  in 
a  Philadelphia  gallery  before  we  had  a  chance  to  tell  the  other. " 
Now  additional  paintings  and  drawings  by  Matisse,  Signac,  Ro- 
din, Ingres,  and  Marsden  Hartley  offer  further  elegant  testa- 
ments to  a  mutual  sensibility. 

The  Raleys  have  more  than  taste  in  common.  Both  studied  ar- 
chitecture at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  1950s  during 
the  heyday  of  Modernism;  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  they  were 
married,  highly  desired  household  items  for  respectable  archi- 
tects were  the  Mies  van  der  Rohe  Barcelona  chair,  Le  Corbu- 
sier's  chaise  longue,  and  other  similar  Bauhaus-inspired  pieces. 
But  both  Robert  and  Mary  had  inherited  a  few  antiques,  and 
building  on  an  older  foundation  seemed  the  more  sensible  op- 
tion. "We  had  planned  to  have  only  contemporary  things," 
Robert  half  apologizes  for  this  blatant  display  of  antiquarianism . 
We  just  backed  into  this . ' ' 

Although  both  of  the  Raleys'  architectural  practices  are  active 
(restoration  work  has  become  a  specialty  for  Robert,  while  Mary 
prefers  to  stick  with  house  additions),  they  have  had  time  to  reno- 
vate and  furnish  a  complex  of  three  small  cottages  built  between 
1820  and  1840  in  Harrisville,  New  Hampshire,  for  their  own 
use.  The  interiors  are  being  fitted  with  Shaker,  American  Em- 
pire, and  late-eighteenth-century  furniture.  "The  looking  isend- 
less,"  Raley  admits,  making  sure  he  scours  not  only  New 
England  but  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  as  well.  There  will  be 
more  antiques  shops  to  comb,  estate  sales  and  auctions  to  cover. 
The  hunt  is  on.  * 


People  who  can  afiford  to  pay 
full  price  for  furniture  never  do. 


who  can  blame  them? 
Especially  now  that 
Edgar  B  brings  you 
276  pages  of  home 
furnishings  at  values 
few  dare  to  offer  Hot 
off  the  presses,  our 
1988  catalogue  is  the 
most  extensive  pres- 
entation of  America's 
finest  furniture  with 
prices  40%  to  45% 
below  what  you'd  expect 
to  pay.  Shopping  takes  you 
minutes,  not  months. 
And  no  matter  where  you 
live,  we  deliver  and  set  up 
your  furniture  to  your 


Up 
off  America's 
finest  furniture 


satisfaction.  And  if  you 
order  our  full-color 
catalogue  today, 
you'll  receive  a  free 
bonus  throughout 
the  year— six  cata- 
logues of  Edgar  B's 
"Preferred  Collec- 
tions," our  most 
popular  lines  of- 
fered at  special 
one-time  values. 
Call  toll-free  1-800-255- 
6589  or  mail  in  the  coupon 
below.  And  join  the  people 
who  can  afford  to  pay  fuU 
price  for  furniture  but  are 
smart  enough  not  to. 


CaU  1-800-255-6589 


In  NC,  call 
919-766-7321 
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Patricia  Thorpe  considers  the  ungl amorous 


and  unavoidable  side  of  oardeninoj 


here  was  a  theory  around 
here  once  that  houseguests 
could  learn  to  weed.  It  was  a 
natural  but  somewhat  opti- 
mistic assumption.  Weeds  and 
houseguests  reach  their  peak  at  the 
same  time,  and  both  seem  to  be  all 
that  stands  between  you  and  peace 
and  quiet  and  the  perfect  garden. 

The  houseguests  professed  to 
be  willing,  at  least  until  that  mo- 
ment when  they  stood  before  some 
of  my  more  riotous  plantings. 
Then  they  balked.  Eyeing  the  ver- 
bascum,  salvia,  and  Oenothera 
with  suspicion,  they  asked  why  I  didn't  grow 
flowers  that  looked  like  flowers.  They  would 
be  perfectly  happy  weeding  a  real  garden — 
why  didn't  I  plant  things  in  rows'?  Well,  1 
knew  they  had  me  on  that  one;  there  are  prob- 
ably not  three  plants  in  a  straight  line  in  the 
whole  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  But  sooner  or 
later  we  all  have  to  face  the  deeper  truth  of  the 
houseguests'  complaints:  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  weed  someone  else's  garden,  and  you 
only  know  your  own 
garden  by  weeding  it. 

Every  microcline 
and  soil  type  has  its 
own  weeds;  each  sea- 
son brings  intruders 
you've  never  seen  be- 
fore. And  if  you  are  as 
adventurous  as  you  are  ^^^^"^^^^ 
chaotic  in  your  planting,  there  is  no  way  you 
are  going  to  know  what's  what  except  by 
crawling  around  examining  every  green 
thing  that  pops  up  out  of  the  ground.  Before 
we  grew  artichokes  I  had  only  a  vague  idea  of 
what  one  looked  like — sort  of  thistlelike, 
aren't  they?  So  anything  thistlelike  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  artichoke  bed  \\  as  preser\  ed 
until  we  had  an  acre  of  Cirsium  arvense  that 
sent  my  neighbors  into  convulsions  of  laugh- 
ter. Somewhere  in  the  thicket  three  artichoke 
plants  struggled  gamely  until  the  first  winter. 
Now  1  know  the  difference  between  an  arti- 


Just  (in  HON  nee  t/iat  \'()u 
eire  Qoino-  out  to  weed. 
Friends  evaporate  like 
suspeets  in  a  drnis  rend 


choke  and  a  thistle  m  upstate  New  York- 
artichokes  die,  the  thistles  don't. 

This  kind  of  gardening  humiliation  is  nev- 
er a  thing  of  the  past — each  unknown  seed 
packet  brings  its  own  species  of  confusion. 
How  many  years  have  I  nurtured  a  new  \  ari- 
ety  of  foxglove  until  I  realized  that  once 
again  I  had  devoted  my  gardening  prow  ess  to 
burdocks'.'  But  it  all  results,  finally,  m  a  most 
exact  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  plant 
world,  the  kind  of  gar- 
den mformation  you 
will  never  learn  if  you 
simply  buy  container- 
grown  plants  and  sink 
them  in  a  sea  of  mulch. 
Y  o  u  may  h  a  \  e 
guessed  that  I'm  not  a 
fan  of  mulch,  but  1  tr\ 
to  be  fair.  It's  great  if  you  are  planting  the 
foundation  of  a  shopping  mall.  The  fact  is  1 
lo\  e  w  ceding  and  don't  like  mulch,  and  most 
gardeners  feel  the  same.  When  mulches 
work,  the  garden  is  rigid,  static,  final.  The 
gardener  gains  control  b\  sacrificing  all  of 
nature's  improvisations  on  his  behalf — 
chance  seedlings:  unexpected  combinations 
of  plants;  the  lovely  weed  that  happens  to  fill 
the  perfect  empty  spot.  Weeding  is  the  active 
heart  of  gardening;  garden  design,  plant  se- 
lection. e\  en  the  planting  itself  are  just  fonns 
o\'  sarden  theorv — how  vou  imagine  vour 


garden  to  be.  Weeding  is  the  day 
by-day  realization  of  that  garden 
fulfilling  your  original  aspira 
tions,  changing  them,  giving  then 
up  for  new  dreams. 

I  don't  think  there  is  a  gardene 
in  the  world  who  doesn't  wish  h 
had  less  weeding  to  do.  and  we  al 
insist  on  the  right  to  complaii 
about  it.  But  it  is  the  closest  yoi 
can  get  to  your  garden,  often  thi 
only  chance  you  may  have  to  se( 
your  plants  up  close,  .^nd  you  an 
choosing  your  garden  exery  min 
ute  as  you  go  along,  drawing  thi 
line  between  order  and  chaos  wherever  yoi 
wish  to  suit  your  landscape,  your  mood  thi; 
afternoon.  It's  up  to  you  to  decide  if  you  car 
bear  to  pull  out  the  Queen  Anne's  lace  or  th( 
delightful  Shirley  poppies  that  are  takins 
over  the  path — here  you  have  created  you 
own  weed  and  now  must  do  something  abou 
it.  But  at  least  you  have  the  pleasure  of  tht 
choice;  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  weedim 
isn't  drudgery,  although  it's  difficult  to  ex 
plain  to  houseguests .  who  are  apt  to  burst  intc 
tears  at  the  sight  of  a  poppy  in  full  bloon 
thrown  on  the  compost. 

A  few  years  ago  I  inadvertently  discoverec 
one  way  to  get  rid  of  houseguests.  Having  i 
baby  in  the  house  really  thins  the  ranks.  No 
surprisingly,  it  doesn't  have  that  effect  on  tht 
weeds:  in  fact,  having  a  baby  definitely  give; 
the  w  eeds  the  upper  hand,  probably  for  years 
to  come.  But  1  appreciate  my  weeds  now 
more  than  ever  and  for  quite  different  rea 
sons.  You  are  all.  I'm  sure,  familiar  with  the 
lawn  chair  syndrome.  You  grab  a  newspapei 
and  a  glass  of  ice  tea  and  rush  for  a  chai.se  ir 
the  depths  of  your  yard.  What  happens?  The 
phone  starts  ringing,  your  driveway  fills  up 
w  ith  visitors,  children  and  pets  converge  or 
your  chair  in  a  chorus.  But  just  announce  thai 
you  are  going  out  to  weed.  Family  anc 
friends  evaporate  like  suspects  in  a  drug  raid. 
The  garden  is  yours  alone,  silent,  peaceful, 
and  full  of  weeds.  Heaven.  * 
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_he  Lord  of  the 
Glittering  Caves  was 
so  in  love  with  her 
that  he  was  willing 
to  trade  all  the 
treasures  of  Middle- 
earth  for  a  single 
strand  of  her 
golden  hair. 
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Queen  galadriel 

A  fantasy  collector  doll.  Inspired  by  the  beautiful 
heroine  of  The  Lord  of  the  Rings. 

The  first  issued  under  license  from  the  estate 
ofJ.R.R.  Tolkien. 


She  was  the  guiding  light  in  j.R.R.  Tolkien's 
unforgettable  fantasy,  The  Lord  of  the  Rings. 

Now,  the  same  artist  who  has  captured  the 
vision  of  Tolkien's  world  for  millions  creates  a 
magnificent  collector  doll. 

A  glittering  portrayal  of  Queen  Galadriel  by 
acclaimed  fantasy  artist  Greg  Hildebrandt.  His 
very  first  collector  doll.  A  golden  vision.  Her 
luxuriant  tresses  cascading  in  radiant  profusion. 
Her  stunning  features  are  painted  delicately  by 
hand  on  fine  imported  bisque  porcelain.  Her 
gracefully  sculptured  hands  and  legs  are  also 
crafted  of  luminous  bisque. 

On  her  left  hand,  the  mystical  Ring  of 
Nenya,  hand-painted  in  24  karat  gold.  And 
in  her  right,  a  fully  faceted  crystal. 

Regally  costumed  in  luxuriant  charmeuse, 
its  creamy  folds  flowing  to  the  ground. 
Billowy  sleeves  are  lined  with  rich  gold 
lame.  A  golden  chain  accents  the  bodice, 
and  glistens  with  an  inlaid  pendant  set 
with  a  faux  pearl.  Her  waist  is  encircled 
by  a  wide  mesh  belt  that  sparkles  with 
faux  gemstones. 

As  a  Queen,  she  wears  a  golden 
crown  and  a  dazzling  cape  of  shim- 
mering golden  fabric. 

Galadriel.  A  triumph  of  enchant- 
ment from  The  Franklin  Mint. 
Priced  at  $280,  payable  in 
monthly  installments. 


Doll  shown  smaller  than  actual  size  of  approximately  22". 


The  Franklin  Mint 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  enter  my  order  for  Queen  Galadriel,  an 
original  collector  doll  by  Greg  Hildebrandt. 

1  need  send  no  payment  now.  1  will  be  billed  for  a 
deposit  of  $56.*  when  my  doll  is  ready  to  be  sent  to 
me,  and  for  the  balance  in  four  monthly  install- 
ments of  $56.*  each,  after  shipment. 

•Plus  my  state  sales  tax. 

Signature 

ALL  ORDERS  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  ACCEPTANCE. 


QUEEN  GALADRIEL 
Please  order  by  August  31,  1988. 


Name, 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY. 


Address 
City 


State/Zip_ 


11503-15 
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Well  Casted 

Antique  metal  is  back  w  here  it  belongs- 
in  the  garden.  INIargot  Gurahiick  explores 


everal  years  ago,  when  I  was 
living  in  London,  a  scrap- 
man  used  to  drive  past  my 
window  every  Tuesday 
morning  clanging  a  bell  and  shouting . 
"Any  old  iron?  Any  old  iron?"  To 
me  he  was  an  unobtrusive,  fairly  reli- 
able wake-up  call.  To  many  of  my 
neighbors  he  was  quick  cash  for 
trash.  Often  I'd  see  them  tossing  him 
battered  pots  and  broken  door 
hinges,  but  sometimes  they'd  invite 
him  into  their  gardens  to  haul  away 
Victorian  tlovver  urns  and  rusted 
side  chairs.  In  exchange  for  what 
were  then  considered  mucky  metal 
relics — the  sort  of  things  that 
stayed  put  simply  because  they 
were  too  weighty  to  budge — he  was  actually 
willing  to  pay  a  few  pounds. 

These  days  dealers  and  collectors  are  the 
ones  scrabbling  to  recover  some  of  that  detri- 
tus. Nineteenth-century  cast-iron  pieces  are 
being  celebrated  as  icons  coupling  Victorian 
technological  ingenuity  with  an  unfettered 
love  of  ornament. 

Of  course,  gardens  have  long  been  used 
for  splashy  displays  of  Classical  statuary, 
fountains,  pavilions,  and  perches.  Stone  and 
wood,  the  centuries-old  materials  of  choice, 
were  joined  by  wrought  iron  during  the  late 
eighteenth  century  when  English  black- 
smiths began  crafting  Regency-style  garden 
love  seats.  Worked  by  hand,  these  pieces 
were  too  labor  intensive  to 
be  produced  in  volume 
and  onlv  landed 


\\  U 


Clockwise  from  top:  From  Aileen  Minor  American 
Antiques,  Renaissance  Revival  curtain-pattern  cast-iron 
armchair,  c.  1870;  serpentine-form  wire  settee,  c. 
1860,  by  Howard  &  Morse;  late-19th-century  cast-iron 
whippet;  zinc  American  Rococo  garden  urn,  c.  1880. 
From  Robert  E.  Kinnaman  &  Brian  A.  Romaekers, 
cast-iron  terrace  chairs  with  urn-shaped  acanthus-leaf 
backs  and  wooden  seats. 


onto  the  turfs  of  those  who  could  afford  to  be 
extravagant.  Decades  later,  however,  mass- 
produced  cast-iron  furniture,  made  by  pour- 
ing liquid  metal  into  a  mold,  became  a  boon 
product  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Intro- 
duced first  in  Britain,  followed  fast  by  Amer- 
ica, it  catered  to  a  new  middle  class  of 
propertN  owners  eager  to  imbibe  the  benefits 
of  outdoor  living. 

Embracing  nature  with  the  technical 
know-how  of  their  era.  Victorians  waged 
battles  against  weeds,  bred  oddball  hybrids 
of  fruit  and  tlowers.  and  took  part  in  debates 
over  the  efficiency  of  different  fertilizers. 
Thanks  to  that  great  1830s  breakthrough — 
the  lawn  mower — grassy  carpets  could  be 
laid  without  the  tedium  of  using  a  scythe,  and 
backyards,  parks,  and  cemeteries  became 
roofless  rooms  ready  to  be  appointed  with  the 
comforts  of  home . 

.Advertised  as  "cheap,  beautiful,  and  im- 
perishable." cast  iron,  the  metal  from  which 
window  weights,  cannons,  and  crystal  pal- 
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OYOTA  CAMRY  Vb 

.  .  r- 

VFORVROOM. 

I  S3  horsepower  four  cams.  24  valves 
make  for  fast  company.  Tfie  new 
V6-equipped  Camry  Sedans  or   '\i 
Wagons  own  the  passing  lane  to  a 
new  world  of  driving  pleasure.  ,i 
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NEW  CAMRY  V6  POWER. 


^  EXPECTATIONS. 


UNSURPASSED  COMFORT. 

Behind  the  power;  plush,  satisfying 
comfort  for  five  in  a  stylish,  contem- 
porary interior  environPDent.  Optional 
automatic  transmission  available. 


The  new  Toyota  Camry  V6  will  blur  recent  memories  of  ordinary 

sedans . . .  especially  if  they're  in  the  right-hand  lane.  A  25%  boost  in 
horsepower  speeds  up  the  process  of  putting  fun  behind  four  doors. . . 
putting  traffic,  hills  and  miles  behind  you.  Down  the  road,  you'll  find 
Camrys  resale  value*  as  impressive  as  its  power 

You  might  expect  such  good  fortune  to  cost  a  small  one.  yet  its  the 
{(m^esl-prkcd  V6  import  car  going.**  And  it  arrives  with  all  the  reliability 
comfort  and  sleekness  youd  expect  from  a  car  bearing  the  Camry 
_  name— it  just  arrives  more  swiftly  these  days. 

Camry  Deluxe  V6  Sedan.  Not  just  some  passing  fancy. 

Get  More  From  Life . . .  Buckle  Up! 
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ni»  NMtToymii  Camry  4-Door  IXHuJic  Sedan  rdainod 
'»«»■■..  lit  its  valiiL-.  I>as<xi  on  rdail  valui-s  Itslfd  in  Ihc 
lirth  A()rrt  hWX  Ki*7»  B/iK-  hrt*  Anfc.  M,if«r.1  Kii**!  Iix 
^t•d  lar  valix-s  Wt-siern  hdilion  Atlu<il  ri-sak*  value  may 
■iiyditK-ndin4>ano(>lkHiali-(|ui|Nnenl.^-uj;r:iphic 
xalion.  cunditiun  ol  vt-hick'  and  mikvity 
tist-d  cm  inanul^luri-rs  MissL-slttl  retail  iKkes. 
dki,  Win-  IVU  N.V  Car  friir  MiiiimW.  Ilh  I xiilitin  h«K« 

-  NW  Rjyola  Mglor  Satv  U  S  A .  Inc 


TOYOTA  QUALITY 

WHO  COULD  ASK  FOR  ANYTHING  MORE! 
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¥)u  can  trust  your  house  to  Sears 


Finding  someone  you  can  trust  for 
improvements  to  your  largest  single 
investment  calls  for  confidence. 
Confidence  in  the  planning,  in  the 
estimating,  in  the  work,  and  in  the 
company  that  stands  behind  it. 

That  must  be  why  more  peopie 


turn  to  Sears  for  installed  home 
improvements  than  to  any  other 
company. 

Whether  its  for  roofing,  fencing. 
kitchen  or  batlii'oom  remodeling,  lawn 
buildings,  heating  systems,  central  air 
conditioning,  continuous  guttering. 


blow^n-in  insulation,  doors  anc 
window^s,  garage  doors  or  sid 
Sears  gives  you  all  this: 

•  Complete  free  planning  am 
ing,  at  your  convenience,  ir 
comfort  of  your  home. 

•  Complete  installation  by  S( 
authorized  contractors,  do 
highest  specifications  and  i 
ance  with  all  codes. 


ince  coverage  for  property 
ge,  liability,  and  worker's 
ensation. 

)lete  supervision  and 
ction. 

ice  of  financing  plans  to  meet 
leeds  and  budget — for  up  to 
arson  major  projects  in 
states* 
i  d  it's  all  backed  by  Sears, 


Si-:n-s  Ki'vin 


the  company  you  know  and  trust  to 
stand  behind  everything  we  sell. 

We  promise,  "Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  —  or  your  money  back." 
You  won't  get  bounced  back  and  forth 
between  the  installer  and  the  manu- 
facturer. Sears,  America's  largest 
installed  home  improver,  stands 
behind  the  whole  job^ 

All  this — and  more — is  available 


at  most  larger  Sears  stores. 

Just  call  us.  Ask  for, "  installed 
home  improvements." 


'In  New  Y(irk.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Contact  Your 
Nearest  Sears  Store  For  Available  Credit  Terms. 
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AS  DEHNED 
BY  PIMM'S. 


CUUKKERJUways  preceded 
by  Pimm's,  i.e.,  Pimm's 
Chukker.  A  refreshing  bev- 
erage served  at  polo 
matches  and  other  smart 
places. 

REOULAIIOH  OEAl.The 
Pimm's  Cup.  A  cylindrical 
container  open  at  one  end 
with  a  capacity  of  8  fluid 
ounces.  Restricted  to  the 
sidelines. 

THBOW-IH. Throw  2  oz. 
Pimm's  over  ice.  Fill  with 
soda.  Add  a  wedge  of 
lemon.  The  Chiikker 
begins. 

OOAL.Ib  make  it  to  the 
Pimm's  tent  and  back 
before  the  next  chukker 
begins. 

SAFETY. What  you've 
reached  when  you  make  it 
back  without  spilling  a 
precious  drop. 

nBU).Anywhere.  Anytime. 
Nowhere  is  out  of  bounds 
for  a  Pimm's  Chiikker. 

TIME-OUT. What  you  should 
call  if  you  run  out  of 
Pimm's  Chukker. 

HOOK.  What  we're  offering 
to  entice  you  into  trying 
Pimm's.  A  set  of  4 
\inbreakable  Chxiklcer 
cups.  Write  to:  Pimm's 
"Cups"  Offer,  PO.  Box 
3399,  Yo\mg  America, 
MN  55394.  Send 
$1.50  check  or 
-m.oney  order.  Void 
where  prohibited. 


THE  LIGHT 

REFRESHER 

FROM  ENGLAND. 

ONLY  WINNING 

TASTES  AS  GOOD. 
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aces  were  made,  appeared  on  the  market  dur- 
ing the  1840s  and  "SOs  in  an  infinite  number 
of  forms  for  the  garden.  Owners  of  Gothic 
cottages  could  enclose  their  property  with 
peaked  and  pinnacled  iron  fences  and  lounge 
on  the  same  arch-festooned  settees  that  still 
line  the  White  House  lawns.  Industrialists 
wanting  to  live  like  Renaissance  dukes 
propped  their  gardens  with  urns  on  pedestals 
and  installed  fountains  showcasing  knock- 
offs  of  Giambologna's  Mercury  in  flight. 
The  most  popular  look  in  cast  iron,  however, 
was  the  rustic  style,  sparked  by  a  revived 
fashion  for  naturalism.  Manufacturers  of  cast 
iron  transformed  fern  fronds,  creeping 
grapevines,  forked  twigs,  and  lilies  into 
chairs  and  benches  with  snakes  crawling  up 
their  leafy  legs.  Never  mind  that  most  of 
these  pieces  were  as  comfortable  as  a  block 
of  concrete,  they  served  as  clever  visual 
puns:  machine-made  objects  that  simulta- 
neously imitated  and  enhanced  nature. 

Coated  with  semiannual  layers  of  green, 
gray,  or  brown  paint — white  was  considered 
too  much  of  a  scene  stealer — cast-iron  furni- 
ture could  be  left  outside  year-round,  subject 
only  to  the  chip  and  rust  now  cherished  as  the 
patina  of  age.  Coalbrookdale.  the  leading 
foundry  in  Britain,  introduced  dozens  of  de- 
signs— tabletops  laden  with  Rococo  swags 
and  scrolls,  chairbacks  doubling  as  Greek 
lyres,  and  plant  stands  prickling  with  crock- 
ets and  finials — that  were  pirated  by  Ameri- 
can companies.  When  Prince  .Albert's 
greyhound  Eos  appeared  cast  in  zinc  at  Brit- 
ain's Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  Wood  & 
Perot  of  Philadelphia  concocted  its  own  ver- 
sion and  added  it  to  the  stags,  spitzes,  rab- 
bits, and  frogs  already  in  production. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  every  well-ap- 
pointed lawn  in  America  had  its  own  immor- 
tal pets.  The  majority  of  these  creatures  were 
built  from  cast  iron,  but  several  other  metals 
also  made  it  into  the  garden.  Lead  and,  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  zinc — rustproof, 
easily  malleable,  and  even  heavier  than 
iron — was  used  to  mold  flow  er  urns  and  fig- 
ural  forms  ranging  from  sphinxes  to  half-clad 
Venuses  that  posed  in  niches  hollowed  out  of 
hedges.  Occupying  the  same  ground  as  these 
classics  were  chairs,  settees,  plant  stands, 
and  other  so-called  piazza  pieces  ingeniously 
fashioned  from  steel  wire. 

Surging  interest  in  all  of  these  open-air  an- 
tiques has  sent  prices  doubling  and  tripling .  It 
has  also  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  enor- 
mous quantities  of  contemporary  copies. 
Iron  can  be  tricky,  even  impossible,  to  date 
precisely,  and  new  pieces  are  often  passed 
off  as  originals,  though  certain  details  cive 


them  away.  The  first  thing  to  check  is 
weight.  Cast  iron  is  extremely  heavy — 
benches  average  two  hundred  pounds,  even 
tin\  chairs  are  often  impossible  to  move — 
but  most  reproductions  are  being  made  in 
aluminum  light  enough  to  lift  with  one  hand. 
Newly  produced  cast-iron  furniture  also  fre- 
quently gets  mistaken  for  its  vintage  counter- 
parts. The  decorative  detailing  on  early 
pieces,  however,  has  the  crisp  look  of  hand 
finishing — each  leaf,  flower,  and  touch  of 
filigree  is  precisely  silhouetted.  Later  ver- 
sions are  cluttered  with  fuzzy  lines,  mold 
marks,  and  glitches  in  need  of  filing.  And 
while  modem  cast  iron  is  soldered  together. 
Its  predecessors  were  always  joined  b\  nuts 
and  bolts. 

Within  the  past  tv\  eh  e  months,  collectors 
have  been  willing  to  pa\  prices  of  four,  five, 
even  six  figures  to  putter  around  in  their  gar- 
dens surrounded  by  true  century  -old  decora- 
tive whimsies.  The  going  rate  for  a  fine  twig- 
and-serpent  settee  is  $1 .000-$3.000, 
depending  on  condition,  quality  of  casting, 
and  rarity  of  design.  .An  1 880s  family  of  three 
life-size  deer — a  low-population  species — 
can  run  as  high  as  S25.000.  and  a  pair  of  six- 
foot  1912  French  urns  embossed  with  gar- 
lands and  a  thundering  herd  of  stallions  falls 
into  the  S200.000  range.  Brace  yourselves, 
the  iron  age  is  back  for  a  return  perfor- 
mance. A 


Metal  Antiques 

Newel  Art  Galleries 

425  East  53  St..  Neu  York.  NY  10022 

(212)  758-1M70 

Yale  R.  Surge 

.305  East  63  St..  New  York.  NY  10021 

(212)  838-4005 

Robert  E.  Kinnaman  & 

Brian  A.  Ramaekers 

Box  1014.  Wainscott.  NY  11975 

(516)  537-0779 

Mill  House  Antiques 

Main  St.  North.  Woodburv.  CT  06798 

(203)  263-3446 

Cecelia  B.  Williams 

2649  MasQue  Fami.  Annapolis.  MD  21403 

(301)  267-6356 

Aileen  Minor  American  Antiques 

8514  Hunter  Crock  Trail.  Potomac.  MD 

20S54;  (301 1  2'^M-5015  by  appointment 

La  Maison  Fran^aise 

8420  Melrose  PI..  Los  Angeles 

CA  90069:  (213)  653-6540 

Tim  Jackson-Gray  Antiques 

5805  Wa\erh  A\e  .  La  .lolla.  CA  92037 

(619)  456-1793 

Village  Green  Antiques 

8023  Church  St  .  Box  159.  Richland.  MI 

49083:  (616)  629-4268 
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HMidQusftors' 

800  Central  Blvd. ,  Carlstadt,  NJ  07072 
Telephone  201  438  8444 
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1.  Farm  Set      ! 

table  and         it 
chairs,  by  Guild 
Master.  2. 
Shaker  boxes 
hand-painted 
by  June 
Fette,  from 
CrossHarris 
Fine  Crafts. 


n  urbane  mood  has  come  to  the 
country.  It's  as  simple  as  black  and 
white.  And  its  roots  are  in  Shaker 
I  design,  the  clean  functional  ap- 
proach which  still  seems  modem  today.  The  Pear- 
son Company  makes  their  camelback  sofa 
graphic  in  a  checkerboard  fabric  that  is  inspired 
by  a  Shaker  woven  seat.  At  Patterson,  Flynn  & 
Martin  the  traditional  floral  needlepoint  rug  is 
dressed  up  in  black,  white,  and  gray.  Black  and 
white  is  the  theme  for  the  country  house  stylist- 
designer  Gennifer  Witbeck  created  with  her  ar- 
chitect husband,  Voytek  Rutkowski.  "It's 
youthful  and  modem,"  explains  Witbeck.  Ed- 
ward Weston's  black-and-white  photographs  of 
vegetables  inspired  Susan  Goldberg  to  make  ce- 
ramic ones.  Says  Goldberg,  "White  highlights 
their  sculptural  qualities  and  enhances  other 
colors  in  the  room."  Brian  Murphy  creates  a 
black-and-white  illusion.  Each  side  of  his 
picket-fence  table  is  laminated  in  a  different 
motif — it  seems  like  another  table  from 
every  angle .  June  Fette ,  a  teacher  at  the  Is- 
abel O'Neil  Studio,  sums  it  up:  "Black 
and  white  has  a  sophisticated  simplicity. 
Like  a  black  dress  with  pearls. " 

Laurie  Schechter 


3.  Brian  Murphy's  laminated  picket-fence  table.  4.  Rosepoint, 
a  traditional  all-wool  design  by  Patterson,  Flynn  &  Martin. 
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STYLE 


A  new  twist  to  metal 
furniture — scraps  and  steel 
rods  forged  into  art 


crap  metal,  steel  rods,  old  railings,  and 
grates  are  grist  for  the  mill  of  four  new  art- 
ists. San  Franciscan  Jean-Louis  Pierson's 
work  in  alternative  energy  resources  has 
taught  him  that  "you  make  use  of  what  you  have." 
He  brings  this  background  to  his  furniture  designs 
and  incorporates  whatever  collected  items  he  finds 
lying  around  the  shop.  Linus  Coraggio.  a  New 
Yorker  who  likens  scrap-metal  furniture  to  a  patch- 
work quilt,  says  of  his  metier,  "It's  making  junk 
functional."  Brad  Reichardt,  also  based  in  San 
Francisco,  used  to  work  with  found  objects  but  tired 
of  being  limited  by  their  forms.  His  steel-rod  pieces 
seem  like  drawings  in  the  air.  Colin  Chetwood  has 
been  working  in  London  for  two  years  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  forging  steel  by  hand  with 
tools  he  made  himself  for  his  nature-in- 
spired furniture.  L.  S. 

1.  Brad  Reichardt  and  2.  his  steel 
candelabra,  bed  frame,  and 
standing  chandelier.  3.  Jean-Louis 
Pierson's  spiral  chair  and  4.  his 
hanging  lamp,  rocking  chair,  and 
night  lamp. 
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5.  Colin 

Chetv^ood's  Fern 
Throne.  6.  King's 
Throne  and 
Queen's  Throne  by 
Linus  Coraggio. 
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RICHS-  BULLOCK'S  •  BLOOMINGDALES 


STYLE 


The  ruture  looks  b]ii>lil — aiul  so 
do  chairs,  floors,  and  tables 


reaking  from  their  Cubist  relations,  the 
Synchronist  and  Orphist  artists  forsook 
a  monochromatic  palette  for  pure  bright 
color.  Sevent\-five  years  later  modem 
design  is  also  making  the  move — away  from  the  in- 
dustrial look  toward  high-frequency  hues.  Inter- 
changeable colored  wood  pieces  give  life  to  the 
Dry  armchair  by  Massimo  Morozzi.  Les  Freres 
Ripoulin — seven  young  painters — make 
plates  for  each  day  of  the  week.  Tiles  carry  the 
message,  too;  Missoni  brings  its  brand  of  col- 
or to  a  new  line.  Streamlined  shapes  in  un- 
expected fabrications  are  the  wave  of  the 
future  according  to  Massimo  losa-Ghini. 
cofounder  of  Italy's  Bolidismo  group  of 
architects  and  designers.  Says  losa- 
Ghini.  "The  object  is  meaningless  if  it  does 
not  have  a  bright  image. " "  Bright  colors  are  in- 
tegral to  New  ^  orker  .Mark  Kostabi's  paint- 
ing. He  lives  with  sixties  furniture  because 
their  colors  are  close  to  those  in  his  art.  A  twist 
on  the  past:  Jean-Charles  de  Castel- 
bajac  upholsters  Louis  XVI  chairs  in 
shocking  colors,  and  Gianni  Zen- 
naro.  inspired  by  Sonia  Delaunay. 
creates  his  Panorama  rug.  L.S. 

1.  Armchair  by  Massimo  Morozz 
for  Giorgetti  Matrix. 

2.  Mark  Kostabi's  living  room. 

3.  Gianni  Zennaro's  Panorama  rug 

4.  Velox  4  chair  by  Massimo  losa- 
Ghini.  5.  Missoni  tile.  6.  Jean- 
Charles  de  Costelbojac  chairs. 
7.  Plates  by  Ox,  a  Frere  Ripoulin, 
for  Ceramique  Paris. 
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Papier-mache  horns ...  A  room  dressed  i 
.  Paintings  and  picture  frames 


urrealism  sets  the  stage  for  parties.  Guests  wore 
papier-mache  horns  to  Michael  Roberts's  recent 
party  at  San  Lorenzo  in  London,  and  the  restau- 
rant was  swathed  in  tulle  and  pink  roses.  The  il- 
lustrator-photographer-filmmaker  previewed  his  first  film, 
a  28-minute  surrealistic  fantasy.  A  Midsummer  Sight' s 
Dream,  set  to  Mendelssohn  and  Debussy.  In  Ma?:  Ray: 
American  Artist,  published  this  fall  by  Clarkson  N.  Potter. 
Neil  Baldwin  reveals  the  elegantly  surreal  excess  of  Paris 
balls.  For  the  White  Ball  in  1930.  Jean  Cocteau  and  Chris- 
tian Berard  made  white  plaster  masks  and  wigs  and  Man 
Ray  projected  hand-colored  film  onto  the  crowd.  In  1972. 
Marie-Helene  de  Rothschild  put  on  pearl-studded  horns  for 
her  famous  Bal  Surrealiste  in  Paris.  Equally  surrealistic:  Pat 
Buckley's  Cavalier  King  Charles  spaniels,  in  trompe  I'oeil 
paintings  at  Mortimer's  in  New  York.  Owner  Glenn  Bem- 
baum  goes  to  Lowy  for  gilded  frames.  Faux  ivy  creates  a 
surreal  dream  mood  at  Willi  Wear's  new  shop  in  New  York 
designed  by  SITE.  Andre  Leon  Taliey 

5.  Tulle  on  surreal  bust  at  San 
Lorenzo.  6.  At  Lacroix.  7.  At  Romeo 
Gigli.  8.  SITE  design  for  WilliWear. 
9.  Society  dogs  in  Richard  Lowell 
Neas  painting  at  Mortimer's. 


4.  Lucy  Ferry,  in 
horns  and  Comme 
des  Garqons,  at 
London  party. 
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Hear  about 
the  woman 
who  stole 
his  heart. 
Call  Holland. 

The  confirmed  bachelor 
finally  found  the  right  woman. 
Why  not  give  your  little  brother 
your  best  wishes?  With  AT&T 
international  Long  Distance 
Service,  it  costs  less  than  you'd 
think  to  stay  close.  So  go  ahead. 
Reach  out  and  touch  someone.® 


HOLLAND 

Economy     Discount     Standard 

6pm-7am   lpm-6pm  7am-lpm 

$  .71  $  .89  $1.18 

AVERAGE  COST  PER  MINUTE 
FOR  A  10  MINUTE  CALL* 


*  Average  cost  per  minute  vanes  depending  on  ttie  length  of  the 
call.  First  minute  costs  more;  additional  minutes  cost  less.  All 
prices  are  for  calls  dialed  direct  from  anywhere  in  the  continental 
US.  dunng  the  hours  listed.  Add  3%  federal  excise  tax  and 
applicable  state  surcharges.  Call  for  information  or  if  you'd  like  to 
receive  an  AT&T  international  rates  brochure  1  800  874-4000. 
©  1987  AT&T 
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new  york  style 

in  which  we  report  new  trends  among  designers,  decorators,  and  architects  ol 
this  intensely  creative  city.  For  several  years  we've  seen  decoration  in  the  de- 
caved  look  reminiscent  of  Pompeii — \\  ith  paint  unevenly  sponged  onto  dis- 
tressed walls.  Something  new  was  bound  to  come  along,  and  we  could  predict 


Clockwise  from  top:  Border  paper 

that  it  would  be  smoother  and  glossier.  Its  here  and     ^■"O")  ^uber  &  Co.;  Rose  Tarlow's 

'^  shell-back  chair;  gold  leaf  by  Joan 

it's  gold— not  as  it's  been  done  before  but  newlv     Spreckels  and  Gwen  Lewis,  James, 

^  •      son  ot  restaurateur  Brian  McNally; 

light  and  cheerful.  We  notice,  too.  a  decided  deter-     ^teel  staircase  by  Hariri  &  Hariri. 

mination  among  young  New  York  architects  to  be  untistyle,  and  their  use  of  mate- 
rials such  as  aluminum,  steel,  and  concrete.  We  show  you  the  ^X  est  Village 
brownstone  of  a  top  restaurateur  and  his  wife:  the  respectably  naughty  M.K. 

supper  club;  and  the  apartment  of  a  photog- 
rapher who  was  sponging  his  w  alls  w  hen  ev- 
ervbodv  else  was  still  into  wallpaper,  finallv, 
in  a  town  fast  running  out  of  space,  we  bring 
von  the  inside  slorv  on  New  York  s  leading 


fashion  editors  closets. 
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me  unexpected     - 
ways.  John  Du/m 
%serves  that  its 
me  a  long  way    ^ 
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gold-colored  brass-and-marble 

side  table  and  gilded  Regency  chair  in  the  dining  room 

of  a  New  York  apartment  designed  by  Gary  Hager 

of  Parish-Hadiey.  Details  throughout  see  Sources. 
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Imperial  blue:  Splencild 

color  is  set  off  by  gold  in 

the  Hoger-designed  dining 

room,  with  a  Napoleon  III 

mirror  from  Philippe 

Farley;  gold-edged  tureen 

by  Flight,  Borr  &  Borr  on 

_       William  IV  table  with 

giltwood  feet,  c.  1835, 

signed  by  Jupe  &  Co.; 

gilded  Regency  chairs, 

■ —  once  owned  by  the 

Marchioness  of 

Connynghom,  Canterbury, 

Kent;  gold-colored 

Savonnerie  carpet. 


f  ever\thing  that  Nature  h; 
given  man.  nothing  has  to 
mented  him  more,  or  filk 
him  more  with  desire,  the 
gold.  ■ '  So  it  says  in  Leon( 
Laget's  L'Art  du  peintr 
doreur,  vernisseur  {\1 55 
the  first  treatise  on  the  tec: 
nique  of  gilding.  The  o' 
servation  should  come  as 
surpnse  to  no  one. 
Ancient  myth  is  filled  with  golden  torments:  Midas,  tl 
Golden  Fleece.  Phaethon's  unfortunate  ride  in  Apollo's  gol 
en  chariot,  and  the  unhappy  golden  apples  of  Atalanta.  Fro 
the  Scriptures  to  the  Gnmm  brothers,  gold  often  fares  no  be 
ter.  The  golden  calf,  the  princess  who  wove  gold  from  stra\ 
the  pot  of  gold,  and  even  the  goose  and  the  golden  egg  < 
point  up  the  subversive  qualities  of  the  material. 

In  decoration  the  use  of  gold  is  equally  fraught.  "The  rul 
of  gold  and  its  being  a  problem  still  apply,"  cautions  Ma 
Hampton,  who  often  uses  gold  in  his  work.  "It's  risky  to  u 
gold  if  you  want  to  avoid  vulgarity.  But  today  lots  of  peop 
don't  want  to  avoid  vulgarity  or  don't  know  what  it  means. 
Or.  it  could  be  argued,  they  just  want  a  little  gold  in  the 
lives.  "Gold."  says  Albert  Hadley  of  Parish-Hadley  who  h 
been  known  in  his  lighter  moments  to  gild  a  coconut  or  tw 
"is  the  one  thing  we  all  need.  It  is  synonymous  with  the  pei 
ods  of  grandeur  and  perfectly  satisfies  the  desire  for  luxu 
that  is  so  much  a  part  of  everything  today.  Naturally  oi 
doesn't  want  to  use  too  much  of  it. ' ' 

Certainly  not.  Tice  Alexander,  whose  work  is  featured  ( 
the  pages  that  follow  and  who  is  known  for  the  seamless  w; 
in  which  he  blends  tradition  with  modernity,  suggests  th 
gold  be  used,  as  he  describes  it.  "here  and  there  so  you  on 
see  it  out  of  the  comer  of  your  eye.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  us( 
in  an  antique  fashion.  Sometimes  one  simple  gold  object 
gilded  poles  for  curtains  is  all  the  gold  a  room  needs. " 

That  gold  as  decoration  is  being  discussed  at  all  shows  tl 
point  we  have  reached.  "There  is  a  return  to  Classic 
tastes,"  says  Gary  Hager  of  Parish-Hadley  whose  work  al 
appears  on  these  pages.  "People  used  to  think  gold  was  t( 
tlashy.  too  warm,  too  overdone.  Now  they  want  to  incorp 
rate  an  old  feeling  into  their  homes  and  blend  it  with  tl 
new . "  Many  of  us  have  tired  of  iron  surfaces,  green  simuh 
ed  bronzes,  and  anodized  metals.  We  really  do  want  som 
thing  pretty  again.  Few  things  are  prettier  than  gold. 

Gold  today,  either  leaf  or  frankly  faux,  is  turning  up  ir 
number  of  decorative  forms.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  wi 
gilding  or  gold  mounts,  if  only  in  passing,  on  furniture  fro 
the  Directoire .  Empire ,  and  Regency  periods ,  but  gold  is  nc 

Animal  magnetism:  Griffin  pedestal  base,  made  of 
wood  with  gilt  finish,  by  Rose  Tarlow  for  Melrose 
House  at  Luten  Clarey  Stern  (LCS).  Gold  tassels  are  by 
Clarence  House;  gold  wallpaper  border  by  Zuber  & 
Co.  Opposite:  Gary  Hager  in  the  living  room  with  one 
of  a  pair  of  18th-century  French  chairs  by  Jacob  Pere; 
fabric  from  Cowtan  &  Tout. 
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eing  used  in  a  contemporary  manner  on  everything  from 
allpaper  borders,  mirror  frames,  and  furniture  to  ceramics. 

Given  a  preference,  many  of  the  leading  decorators  would 
ather  use  gold  in  its  pure  form,  that  is,  in  gold  leaf.  For  them, 
old  leaf  is  the  only  material  that  provides  the  authentic  lus- 
:r  they  prize,  the  quality  of  artifact,  of  something  that  has 
ged  well.  In  traditional  manufacture,  the  leaf  starts  as  a  24- 
;arat  ingot  that  is  squeezed  between  rollers,  then  beaten  with 
1  mallet.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush  made  of  badger  hair,  and, 
\riteslsabe\0'Nei\'inThe  Art  of  the  Painted  Finish,  "it  must 
ie  laid  over  a  properly  prepared  ground  of  gesso  and  red  clay 
n  order  to  be  burnished  to  brilliance  with  an  agate  tool. " 

Of  course,  decorators  may  not  always  have  the  chance  to 
ise  the  real  thing.  "Although  we  look  at  gold  finishes  as  ei- 
her  gold  leaf  or  faux  gilt , "  says  Bemardine  Gaul  of  the  Luten 
Jlarey  Stem  showroom,  "faux  gilt  includes  all  sorts  of  mate- 
ials.  Dutch  gilt,  made  of  copper.  Polished  bronze,  brass, 
tainted  finishes,  which  we  call  gold  patina,  and  the  gold 
glazes  and  pigments  of  ceramics.  Fortunately  faux  gilt  can  be 
treated  so  that  it  never  tarnishes  and  can  last  a  long  time . " 

One  of  the  purveyors  of  the  current  vogue  for  gold  is  Gor- 
don Foster,  a  New  York  dealer  in  decorative  accessories. 
"Gold  can  be  too  fancy,"  says  Foster.  "I  like  to  juxtapose  it 
with  crude  Classical  or  primitive  shapes,  such  as  Pende  pots 
from  Zaire  and  crude  iron  objects  from  Japan.  The  idea  with 
gold  is  that  it  should  always  be  used  as  a  contrast. ' ' 

Gold  leaf  first  gleamed  on  Egyptian  sarcophagi  in  the  sixth 
millennium  B.C.  and  appeared  in  a  number  of  incarnations  in 
succeeding  centuries,  from  the  illustrated  manuscripts  of 
eighth-century  Byzantium  and  thirteenth-century  Europe  to 
the  monolithic  iron  furniture  of  Louis  XIV's  Versailles.  By 
the  time  of  the  Regence  (1715-1 723)  and  the  less  coldly  for- 
mal look  of  Louis  XV,  gilding  was  used  sparingly. 

The  eighteenth-century  rule  of  less  is  more  is  best  followed 
today.  Hager  and  Alexander  use  gold  with  discretion — and 
they  do  so  successfully.  In  the  dining  room  of  the  apartment 
decorated  by  Hager,  gold  is  etched  into  the 
curves  of  the  chairs  or  used  as  a  ring  of  light  on 
the  edge  of  the  table.  In  the  bedroom,  gold  glim- 
mers on  a  black  Regency  four-poster,  on  the  arms 
and  back  of  a  Regency  chair,  on  a  bookcase,  and 
in  the  gold  taffeta  bed  curtains  trimmed  in  black 
dressmaker  detail.  "Gold  should  bring  some 
amusement  to  a  room,"  says  Hager,  "or  it  should 
be  extremely  subtle." 

The  rule  of  thumb  for  Alexander:  when  in 
doubt,  use  gilding  as  an  accent.  "I  gilded  the  early 
American  andirons,"  he  explains.  "And  I  chose  a 
Louis  XVI  console  gilded  on  the  supports  and  part 
of  the  frieze.  In  the  dining  room,  for  a  little  gleam, 
1  added  side  chairs  with  gilded  feet,  a  tureen  with  gilt  handles, 
and  eighteenth-century  ormolu  candlesticks." 

The  use  of  gold  leaf  is  even  extending  into  the  realm  of 
food.  In  Japan  sushi  is  being  wrapped  with  a  durable  form  of 
gold  leaf.  And  in  France  gold  leaf  is  icing  chocolate  cake. 
What  would  Marie  Antoinette  have  said?  A 

Decorating  Editors:  Jacqueline  Gonnet  and  Carolyn  Sollis 
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Precious  metal: 

Pierre  Legrain  shagreen- 
covered  table  with  gilt 
reeded  feet  holds 
collection  of  ivory  objects 
in  the  living  room 
designed  by  Hager.  French 
18th-century  ormolu 
bronze  candelabra  and  a 
painting  by  Roy 
Lichtenstein  rest  on  an 
18th-century  Italian 
console  with  gilt  branched 
base  under  one  of  a  pair 
of  18th-century  gilt  mirrors. 
A  Warhol  botanical  is  over 
the  sofa,  which  is  covered 
in  Doughtry  Cloth 
from  Hinson. 
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Dreams  of  gold:  Gold- 
colored  silk  taffeta  from 
Decorators  Walk  lines  bed 
curtains  and  canopy  in 
guest  bedroom.  Bedpost  is 
touched  with  gold. 
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Fine  lines: 

Hager  used  gold 

delicately  in  the 

guest  bedroom. 

Regency  bed, 

painted  black  with 

gold  accents,  has 

black-and-beige 

cotton  linen  plaid 

canopy  from 

Clarence  House. 

Napoleon  III 

bookcase  with 

brass  inlays; 

gilded  Regency 

chair;  turn-of-the- 

century  wing 

chair.  Curtains  in 

Medici  linen 

damask  from 

Decorators  Walk. 
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^^You  should 
only  see  it  out  of 
the  corner  of 
your  eve'' 

— Tice  Alexander 
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Wild  gold:  Gilded  Louis 
XVI  chair,  signed  by  Sene, 
in  Tiger  Velvet  by 
Brunschwig  &  Fils. 
Left:  Serengeti  mottled- 
gold  and  white  zebra 
wallpaper,  by 
C.  W.  Stockwell  at 
Walters  Wicker. 


Gilded  feet:  In  a  New 

York  apartment  designed 
by  Tice  Alexander  the 
late-18th-century  French 
dining  chairs  are  signed 
by  Demais.  Louis  XVI 
ormolu  candlesticks,  from 
Philippe  Farley,  are  on  a 
glass-topped  dining  table 
with  plaster  base  by  Emilio 
Terry.  A  19th-century 
Anglo-Indian  tiger  painting 
hangs  on  the  wall. 
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Gold  teeth:  Painted 
screen  by  Jeffrey 
Goodman  and  Steven 
Charlton,  from  Rogers- 
Tropea;  Ron  Dier  planter, 
24-karat  gold  fired  over 
ceramic,  from  Lorin 
Marsh;  Sung  charger, 
gold  fired  over  ceramic, 
Lorin  Marsh. 
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Bordering  on  gilt: 

Directoire-style  bench  in 
gold  leaf,  by  Karges, 
covered  in  Panthere  from 
Clarence  House.  Tramp  Art 
mirror,  made  from  chip- 
carved  wooden  cigar  box 
pieces,  painted  in  gold, 
available  at  Cynthia 
Beneduce  Antiques.  ■■'. 

Hand-pointed  window 
shade  from  CrossHarris 
Fine  Crafts. 
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Golden  apple:  Real 

apple  in  gold  leaf  lasts  one 
to  four  months,  by  Joan 
Spreckels  and  Gwen  Lewis. 
Right:  Sabu,  a  gold-toned 
chintz  by  Rose  Gumming. 
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even  who  could.  From  lower 

Kolctan  and  William  MacDonald 

(Kolatan/MacDonald  Studio);  David 

Piscuskas,  Juergen  Riehm,  and,  in 

foreground,  Ines  Elskop  (1100 

Associates);  Diane  Lewis  ondPeter 

Mickle  (Diane  Lewis/Peter  Mickle 

dios);  Karen  Bausman  and  leisfie 

...  (Bausman  •  Gill  Associates);  and 

Mojgan  and  Gisue  Hariri  (Hariri  & 

Hariri  Architects).  Photographed  at  A.  J. 

Ross  Logistics,  Keasbey,  New  Jersey. 
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hey  used  to  say  that  arc 
ture  is  an  old  man's  profe 
and  they  used  to  be  right.  B 
any  longer.  There  is  a  new  j 
ation  now  bent  over  the  dr 
board,  and  the\'re  hard  at  work  redi 
ing  the  rules  of  the  architectural  gam 
In  Manhattan  eleven  young  talents 
out  as  leaders  of  this  new  generation, 
came  of  professional  age  during  th 
seventies  and  early  eighties.  Survivi 
architectural  style  wars  of  the  perio 
their  rite  of  passage.  They've  seen 
emism  go  and  Postmodernism  com( 
they've  seen  Postmodernism  go  am 
Deconstructivism  come.  So  much 
and  coming  has  left  them  leer>^ — not  i 
architectural  style  in  particular,  but  ( 
architectural  style,  period. 

They  have  served,  in  one  form  or  < 
er.  the  mandator)  internship  with 
lished  architects,  but  once  their  ser 
was  up.  so  to  speak,  they  escaped  to 
their  own  way.  As  one  young  arc 
proudly  quipped  on  the  occasion  of  h 
ignation  from  a  large  firm:  "Why 
around  for  two  hundred  dollars  a  wee 
all  the  pride  you  can  swallow?" 

They  like  to  think  of  themselves  a; 
tionary" — versus  reactionary;  hov 
their  w  ork  exhibits  a  very  clear  oppo 
to  yesterday's  gypboard  walls  paint 
to  look  like  the  glory  that  was  Rome 
rooms  they  build  have  a  consistently 
some  might  say  cold,  abstract  air 
them,  owing  not  only  to  a  rugged  rrn 
palette  but  also  to  the  conspicuous  ab 
of  traditional  domestic  details.  The; 
on  the  tactile  qualities  of  burnished  a 
num.  exposed  steel,  unadorned  con 
and  hand-troweled  plaster  for  chai 
and  richness.  They  reveal  rather  than 
the  nuts  and  bolts.  If  there  is  a  gener 
tion  to  be  made  about  this  group,  it  i 
the  only  architectural  history  they 
much  interested  in  is  the  one  in  the  ma 
Perhaps  no  young  New  York  fim 
nals  the  dawn  of  the  new  architectun 
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teamwork 

Sisters  in  architecture,  Gisue 
and  Mojgan  Hariri  prefer  to  leave 
exposed  the  rugged  raw  materials 
they  favor. 
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n  c  emphatically  than  Hariri  &  Hariri. 
B,  ;i  in  Iran,  educated  at  Cornell,  sisters 
:\j  gan  and  Gisue  (ages  30  and  32,  respec- 

i  ly)  cater  to  no  one's  preconceptions. 

\  nitecture  may  be  their  profession,  but 

0  :iien  they  are  not. 

he  sisters  set  up  their  drawing  boards 
t\  vears  ago  in  a  tiny  one-bedroom  apart- 
rr  It  they  then  shared  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
li ■.  Though  times  have  been  tough 
fi  Mcially,  the  Hariris  are  a  fiercely  inde- 
D  Jcnt  duo  determined  to  build  but  not  to 
:  ipromise  their  architectural  ideals — 
^  ch  are  high.  They  didn't  hesitate,  for 
;  niple,  to  advise  one  would-be  client  to 
(  .  elsewhere  for  an  architect  when  he 

1  I  to  alter  their  plans  for  his  cafe.  (He 
vv  thinking  baroque,  the  Hariris  were 
1  iking  concrete.)  Things  went  better 

Kathleen  Schneider,  founder  of  So- 
~  lorthcoming  Children's  Museum  of 
I  Arts,  who  has  a  duplex  in  SoHo  and  a 
'  Jiant  for  the  color  blue. 

he  Hariris  gave  their  client  her  blue,  in 

/  Is  scratch-coated  with  integral-color 

■  ^lor  that  shifts  from  near  sapphire  in  the 

.  I>  to  cloudy  azure  in  the  bedroom. 

I   N  also  gave  her  a  totally  renovated  du- 

\,  complete  with  new  steel-and-glass 

)rs,  custom-designed  furniture,  and, 

st  dramatically,  a  great  spiral  stair  fabri- 

zd  by  two  sculptors.  By  conventional 

idards,  the  Schneider  duplex  is  some- 

ig  less  than  homey.  But  Gisue  and  Moj- 

1  are  committed  to  an  architectural 

thetic  that  might  best  be  termed  tough 

elegant — two  words,  coincidentally, 

t  also  describe  the  sisters.  If  you  ask 

m,  they  will  tell  you:  "It  is  important  to 

y  with  the  basics.  Architecture  is  about 

ice,  form,  and  materials  you  want  to 

ich.  Quality  is  the  essence  of  what  we 

Sulan  Kolatan  and  William  MacDonald 
1  in  love  by  the  light  of  the  drafting  lamp 
architect  O.  M.  Ungers's  office  in  Co- 
;ne,  Germany.  The  wedding  was  in  Is- 
ibul,  Kolatan 's  hometown.  The  couple 
w  lives  in  Manhattan,  where  31-year- 
1  MacDonald  is  an  associate  professor  of 
;hitecture  at  Columbia  University.  As 
;en  happens  with  husband-and-wife  ar- 
itects,  the  personal  relationship  recently 
panded  to  include  a  professional  partner- 
ip;  the  latter's  first  offspring  is  a  Chelsea 
:'t  for  Larry  and  Susan  Moss. 
Perhaps  the  most  telling  detail  of  the 
OSS  loft  is  that  midway  through  construc- 
m  the  neighbors  telephoned  to  ask  if  they 
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Hariri  &  Hariri's  geometric  essay  in  stucco,  slate, 
steel,  and  marble  for  an  existing  firebox  in  client 
Laura  Roberson's  Upper  East  Side  penthouse. 
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Hariri  &  Hariri  Arciiitects 

sculptural 

Burnishing  the  massive  steel  stair  the  Hariris  constructed  in  a 
SoHo  duplex  not  only  gave  it  dramatic  luster  but  also  helped 
mask  the  \Ne\6  marks.  To  enable  their  client  to  move  the 
oversize  marble  coffee  table  she  specified,  the  young 
architects  broke  it  into  three  pieces.  The  vintage  steel-frame 
chairs  in  the  living  room  were  part  of  the  owner's  collection. 
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Kolatan/MacDonald  Stu 

precise  ^ 


The  screen  wall,  below, 

that  Sulan  Kolatan 

and  William 

MacDonald,  right, 

erected  in  a 

Manhattan  loft 

reinforces  the 

distinction  between 

new  and  old  by 

utilizing  contrasting 

materials — aluminum 

and  perforated  metal, 

center — to  play  off  the 

building's  vintage  pine 

columns  and  beams. 

Opposite:  The  wall 

doubles  as  exhibition 

space  for  the  owners' 

art  collection  as  well 

OS  storage  space 

for  their  friendly 

domestic  clutter. 
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Bausman*Gill  Assecia 

clean 


Leslie  Gill  and  Karen  Bausman,  below,  placed  a  luminous  living  room,  right, 

at  the  heart  of  their  addition  to  an  old  house  in  Larchmont,  New  York.  The 

rough  pine  folding  screens,  bottom  left,  designed  and  built  by  Bausman 

and  Gill  act  as  another  "interior  faqade."  Bottom  right:  An  open-air 

courtyard  adds  an  additional  room  to  the  modestly  scaled  pavilion. 
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could  drop  by  to  admire  the  new  David 
Smith  sculpture  they  had  seen  going  up  in 
the  elevator.  The  owners  explained  that  the 
sculpture  was  in  fact  architecture.  It  was  an 
understandable  error,  considering  the 
swirling  patterns  Kolatan  and  MacDonald 
ordered  ground  into  the  aluminum  struc- 
tural elements  they  specified  for  what  can 
only  be  termed  a  great  loft  divider. 

othing  could  be  more  alien  to 
the  rough  pine  envelope  Kola- 
tan  and  MacDonald  were 
handed  than  the  metallic 
structure  they  inserted,  and  that,  not  sur- 
prisingly, was  the  point — to  make  clear  the 
distinction  between  old  and  new.  On  a 
more  pragmatic  level,  the  architects"  high- 
tech  handiwork  demarcates  the  loft's  pub- 
lic and  private  areas  and  provides  an 
exhibition  space  for  works  by  WPA  anist 


Isadore  Possoff.  Susan  Moss's  father. 

There  is  an  engineered  quality  to  the  per- 
forated metal  and  shimmering  aluminum 
construction  that  marks  Kolatan  and  Mac- 
Donald's  building  debut.  One  could  almost 
be  persuaded  that  the  to>  manufacturer  re- 
sponsible for  supplying  generations  of 
children  with  Erector  Sets  had  made  a 
large-scale  edition  for  grown-ups. 

When  Karen  Bausman  and  Leslie  Gill 
received  their  architecture  degrees  from 
Cooper  Union  in  1982,  they  were,  by  their 
own  account.  unemplo_\able.  "The  school 
gives  you  a  strong  philosophical  base  but 
virtually  no  practical  skills."  explains 
Gill,  who  doesn't  regret  her  unconvention- 
al education  for  a  moment.  So  the  class- 
mates did  the  only  thing  they  felt  they 
could  do— they  formed  their  own  practice 
two  months  after  graduation  in  a  one- 
room,  one-\\  indow  office  overlooking  the 


100  percent  brushless  Carz-a-Poppin  c 
wash  on  lower  Broadway. 

On-the-job  training  is  the  secret  of  Bau 
man  and  Gill's  success.  "We  learned  t 
collaborating  with  more  experienced  a 
chitects."  reports  Bausman,  who  al; 
learned  by  taking  time  off  from  school 
work  at  1.  M.  Pel's  office.  Yet  another  i 
\  aluable  source  of  practical  information 
the  30-year-old  partners  has  been  the 
habit  of  joining  the  construction  crews 
help  build  part  of  every  project  they  di 
sisn.  "Karen  wields  a  mean  weldir 
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1100  Associates 

antifashion 

Partners  David  Piscuskas,  Juergen  Riehm,  and 

Ines  Elskop,  below,  and  three  scenes,  right,  from  the  apartment^they 

designed  for  Peter  Duchin  and  Brooke  Hoyward. 
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torch,  but  I'm  much  better  with  the  table 
saw,"  boasts  Gill. 

However  unorthodox,  their  methods 
seem  to  be  effective.  In  the  six  years  since 
forming  Bausman«Gill  Associates  they 
have  completed  some  sixty  projects.  Re- 
cent entries  in  the  portfolio  include  an  of- 
fice for  public  relations  maven  Peggy  Tag- 
liarino  and  an  addition  to  a  quirky  Arts  and 
Crafts-style  house  in  Larchmont.  New 
York,  for  Robert  and  Jo- Anne  Huxford. 

Tagliarino's  office  is  in  a  former  mosaic 
factory  in  Manhattan,  and  the  partners 
were  intent  on  keeping  their  distance  from 
the  old  building's  beefy  masonry  walls, 
which  they  admired.  Consequently  the 
new  interior  partitions  stand  clear  of  the 
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building's  perimeter.  To  ensure  that  their 
additions  have  a  sense  of  stability  and  per- 
manence, however.  Bausman  and  Gill  fin- 
ished the  walls  in  integral-color  plaster  and 
created  niches  that  house  books,  bibelots, 
and  an  audiovisual  system. 

At  first  glance  the  Huxfords'  house  ad- 
dition may  appear  to  be  a  modest  essay  in 
early  Modernism.  But  on  closer  inspection 
the  crisp  white  pavilion  contains  the  tell- 
tale materials  and  details  that  label  it  as 
contemporary'.  The  textured  stucco  wall  in 
the  living  room,  for  example,  has  been 
punctured  to  accommodate  acid-etched 
copper  casing  for  recesses  that  house 
books.  A  balcony  railing  is  formed  from 
three-inch  copper  tubing  w  elded  together. 
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"he  steel-and-cable 
taircase  erected  by 
100  Associates  in  a 
iuplex  Tribeca  loft, 
iculpture  and  drawing 
)y  Bryan  Hunt. 


Although  Bausman  and  Gill  are  com- 
mitted to  building,  they  are  also  committed 
to  pursuing  the  theoretical  side  of  architec- 
ture. They  devote  25  percent  of  their  time 
to  a  range  of  outside  endeavors,  from 
erecting  Cubist-style  pavilions  for  a  public 
art  program  to  constructing  Joseph  Cor- 
nell-like boxes  they  exhibit  at  galleries  in 
SoHo.  How  can  a  young  firm  use  up  "bil- 
lable hours"  pursuing  less-than-lucrative 
extra-architectural  endeavors?  "It  feeds 
the  work,"  reports  Bausman.  "And  be- 
sides, we're  used  to  being  poor." 

nother  culturally  eclectic  firm 
is  1100  Associates:  35-year- 
old  Ines  Elskop  picked  up  her 
degree  in  Buenos  Aires,  31- 
year-old  David  Piscuskas  got  his  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  33-year-old  Juergen  Riehm 
graduated  in  Frankfurt.  They  met  as  co- 
workers in  the  office  of  an  older  architect 
who  left  his  rented  space — Suite  1100  at 
225  Lafayette  Street — to  the  three  when  he 
departed  to  pursue  development  projects. 
In  the  five  years  since  the  trio  has  been  to- 
gether they  have  amassed  an  impressive 
portfolio  of  work,  most  especially  residen- 
tial projects  for  artists.  Bryan  Hunt,  Jasper 
Johns,  and  Roy  Lichtenstein  are  but  three 
of  the  more  familiar  names  on  the  firm's 
client  list.  Although  Elskop.  Piscuskas. 
and  Riehm  do  not  want  for  talent,  the  suc- 
cess they  have  enjoyed  is  at  least  partially 
due  to  the  simple  fact  that  they  "try  not  to 
forget  that  our  clients  are  the  main  event." 
Like  its  peers.  1100  Associates  sub- 
scribes to  a  conspicuously  lean  aesthetic. 
Yet  there  is  a  deferential  quality  to  their 
work — they  accommodate  rather  than  im- 
pose. "We  provide  a  background."  ex- 
plains partner  Elskop.  "which  is  enough 
when  your  clients  have  a  strong  personal- 
ity." The  backgrounds  that  1 100  Asso- 
ciates provide  tend  to  have  a  personality  of 
their  own,  of  course,  a  personality  that 
could  be  termed  the  strong,  silent  type. 

1100  Associa 


timeless 


The  simple  graphic  pattern  of  1100 
Associates'  signature  steel-and-glass 
doors  frames  a  steel-and-wood  table 
designed  by  artist  Bryan  Hunt 
and  vintoge  fifties  plywood  chairs 
by  Charles  Eames. 
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"We're  closest  to  the  early  Modems," 
estimates  Piscuskas.  "We're  interested  in 
proportion,  volume,  and  detail.  We  try  to 
make  timeless  rooms  you  can  feel  at  peace 
in."  Adds  partner  Riehm:  "We  treat  our 
materials  as  a  jeweler  treats  his;  we  try  to 
use  them  in  ways  that  show  their  greatest 
assets."  The  firm's  goal?  "To keep  at  it." 

iane  Lewis  and  Peter  Mickle 
approach  architecture  with  an 
intensity  that  might  intimidate 
the  uninitiated.  They  are  pas- 
sionate, zealous,  perhaps 
even  obsessed.  "I'll  either  be 
a  great  architect  or  I  won't  be  an  archi- 
tect," threatens  34-year-old  Mickle.  "Ar- 
chitecture in  New  York  City  is  guerrilla 
warfare,"  maintains  36-year-old  Lewis. 

The  fight  is  against  mediocrity,  against 
the  belief  that  architecture  is  just  one  more 
profession  instead  of  the  calling  that  Lewis 
and  Mickle  maintain  it  is.  Intent  on  "ex- 
ploring the  limits  of  architecture,"  the 
partners  pursue  theory  as  well  as  practice. 
They  teach,  write  for  academic  journals, 
and  participate  in  exhibitions  with  draw- 
ings that  Lewis  regards  as  her  "love  letters 
to  history."  They  also,  of  course,  build. 

There  is  a  raw  exposed  quality  to  Lewis 
and  Mickle's  work.  It  is  hard,  direct,  vis- 
ceral. (Their  clients  are  not  the  sentimental 
type.)  In  the  loft  the  duo  constructed  for 
artist  Eve  Vaterlaus  and  fine  art  publisher 
Donald  Sheridan  in  Brooklyn,  for  exam- 
ple, massive  steel  trusses  rise  from  a  con- 
crete base  to  separate  the  living  area  from 
the  studio  and  to  support  three  sliding  pan- 
els, one  of  which  is  adorned  with  Vater- 
laus's  sculptural  reliefs.  Though  a 
gypboard  wall  would  have  done  the  job  of 
partitioning  the  space,  it  wouldn't  have 
achieved  either  the  monumental  quality  or 
the  sheer  brute  force  that  Lewis  and  Mickle 
aspire  to  in  their  architecture. 

"We  try  to  fabricate  things  in  unconven- 
tional ways."  reports  Mickle.  "We  don't 
send  drawings  out  to  let  other  people  han- 
dle the  details.  We  inhabit  the  site;  we 
work  alongside  the  workmen."  Lewis 
shares  her  partner's  commitment:  "You 
do  something  the  most  excellent  way  you 
can.  If  it's  not  memorable,  it's  not  worth 
doing."  *  Architecture  Editors : 

Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 
and  Heather  Smith  Maclsaac 


intense 

Partners  Diane  Lewis  and  Peter  Mickle,  above.  Ri^hh  In  the  factory  loft  they 
transformed  in  Brooklyn,  eight  sculptural  reliefs  by  one  of  the  owners,  artist  Eve 
Vaterlaus,  are  mounted  on  a  movoble  panel  supported  by  steel  trusses. 


Diane  Lewis  &  Peter  Micicie  Studi< 
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Mary  Randolph -iEbifBr  with 

husband  Howord  Berg  and  sons 

Carter  and  Sam  in  their  upstate 

New  York  country  house. 

pposite:  Bodie  Island  lighthouse 

on  the  Outer  Banks  of  North 

Carolina  where  the  Carter  family 

is  reunited  every  summer. 


"The  backixi^oiuid  music 
of  nn'  book  is  ///r  f(iniih\  but 
what  I  luire  been  more 
concerned  witli  Juis  been 

the  spirit  of  luoking  do'' 


The  cottages  the  Carter  family  retreats  to  on 
the  Outer  Banks  are  perfect  for  lazy  sun-filled  days. 
Left:  Old  Glory  drapes  a  wicker  settee. 
Above:  On  a  porch  facing  the  sea,  weathered 
settle  tables  for  eating  or  seating.  Oppositej^ 
Carter  Berg  at  age  eight.  Inset:  Drift  Wood  Cottage, 
a  colorful  and  much-loved  landmark  that  has 
since  been  washed  away. 
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•  n  her  new  book  American  Family  Style.  Mary  Ran- 
olph  Carter  celebrates  the  pleasures,  traditions,  and  rituals 
tthe  home.  As  the  oldest  of  nine  children  (no  twins),  she  is. 
"anything,  overqualified  for  the  job.  The  book,  which  was 
radually  compiled  over  fourteen  years,  encapsulates  all  that 
>  best  about  domesticity,  namely,  cooking,  entertaining, 
ommon  sense,  practical  advice,  special  celebrations,  deco- 
iting  a  house,  and  of  course,  humor. 

"The  background  music  of  the  book  is  my  family."  says 
'arter.  who  is  the  director  of  advertising  for  Polo/Ralph 
.auren  in  New  York. "But  it's  not  all  a  personal  chronicle  of 
le  Carters  of  Virginia.  Obviously  I  have  drawn  extensively 
'n  my  personal  experiences,  but  what  I  have  been  more  con- 
erned  with  has  been  the  spirit  of  making  do.  like  the  Ameri- 
an  pioneers.  It  has  to  do  with  sharing  and  maintaining  a 
ertain  spontaneity  in  the  way  you  entertain." 

Although  the  Carter  family  members  are  now  scattered 
rom  the  Bahamas  to  New  York,  they  remain  in  almost  daily 
ontact  and  gather  at  their  parents'  house  several  times  a  year. 
'We  are  all  each  other's  best  friends  and  that  sounds  sicken- 
ng  I  know,  but  we  do  like  to  meet  up  and  celebrate  whenever 
ve  can,  especially  in  the  summer. 

"As  far  as  interior  decoration  goes,  we  all  absorbed  our 
)arents'  style  until  we  took  off  from  home  and  had  to  develop 
)ur  own.  The  common  denominator  is  that  all  our  styles  are 
'cry  relaxed." 

Mary  Randolph  Carter  has  an  insatiable  appetite  for  folk 
irt.  Her  Manhattan  apartment — which  she  shares  with  her 
lusband,  Howard  Berg,  an  advertising  executive,  and  sons 
larter  and  Sam — is  a  bit  like  the  Little  House  on  the  Prairie, 
welve  floors  up.  The  rooms  are  filled  with  rocking  and  lad- 
ier-back  chairs,  rag  rugs,  and  patchwork  quilts  surrounded 
Dy  shelf  space  crammed  with  witty  and  naive  folk  carvings. 
The  effect  is  rather  like  walking  through  the  pages  of  a  scrap- 
oook,  which  is  also  very  much  like  looking  through  American 
^amily  Style . 

;0LOR  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  AMERICAN  FAMILY  STYLE 
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Vhen  Edgar  Degas  took  his  paints  into  the  bathroom.,  says 
Rosamond  Bern iet;  he  changed  forerer  the  art  oj  the  nude 


w 


egas  wanted  a  milieu  in  w  liicli  t 
be  naked  was  not  only  agreeable  and 
indispensable  but  also  confidently 


t  is  just  over  a  hundred  years  since  Edgar  Degas 
presented  himself  as  the  poet  laureate — if  not  the 
patron  saint — of  ablution.  The  naked  human  fig- 
ure, seen  without  self-consciousness,  had  always 
seemed  to  him  one  of  the  highest  subjects  of  art. 
Clothes  were  clothes,  and  he  always  enjoyed 
thinking  about  them.  Hats  were  hats,  and  some  of 
his  most  telling  images  were  of  women  trying  them 
on.  Professional  uniforms,  whether  worn  by  danc- 
ers, by  jockeys,  or  by  orchestral  musicians,  had  a 
perpetual  fascination  for  him.  But  the  naked  body 
was  the  ultimate  subject,  the  subject  that  summed 
up  and  epitomized  all  that  we  know  about  human 
nature — or,  as  we  now  say.  body  language. 

How  best  to  trap  that  naked  body?  The  standard 
poses  bored  him.  The  painting  of  historical  sub- 
jects came  to  seem  to  him  like  amateur  theatricals.  There 
were  women  who  undressed  to  offer  themselves  to  all  com- 
ers, but  necessarily  they  tended  to  camp  it  up  in  the  prevailing 
style  of  the  day.  Knowing  that  they  were  there  to  be  observed 
and  looked  over,  they  got  their  act  together  in  ways  that  ended 
as  a  private  joke  between  themselves  and  the  customer.  What 
Degas  wanted,  rather,  was  a  milieu  in  which  to  be  naked  was 
not  only  agreeable  and  indispensable  but  also  confidential. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  1870s  that  he  found  it,  and  in  the 
1 880s  and  the  1 890s  that  he  lavished  all  his  resources  upon  it, 
returning  to  the  bath  over  and  over  again  in  images  as  volup- 
tuous as  any  in  French  painting.  The  bathroom — often  it  was 
simply  a  bedroom  with  a  tub — was  the  arena  in  which  naked 
women  were  at  once  most  naked  and  most  unselfconscious. 
Getting  into  the  tub,  lying  long  in  the  tub,  getting  out  of  the 
tub,  being  rubbed  down  by  a  maidservant,  and  stepping  over 
whatever  stood  between  them  and  the  bed,  they  were  con- 
summately themselves.  What  they  did  at  those  times  had  a 
naturalness  that  had  never  before  been  tapped  for  art. 

But  how  did  he  get  to  see  it?  A  good  question,  and  one  that 
is  unanswered  to  this  day,  though  many  an  opinion  has  been 
aired.  Some  people  think  that  he  built  a  bathroom — or.  at  any 
rate,  the  elements  of  one — in  his  studio.  Others,  that  he  used 
furnished  rooms.  Yet  others,  that  he  bought  his  way  into  the 
brothels  that  were  familiar  cround  for  Parisian  men  of  the 


world  and  persuaded  the  women  to  perform  in  ways  other 
than  those  to  w  hich  they  were  most  accustomed. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  Degas  sometimes  worked  from  pho- 
tographs that  either  he  or  somebody  else  had  taken.  This  is 
self-evidently  true  of  After  the  Bath,  an  ecstatically  beautiful 
oil  painting  of  circa  1 8%  in  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art .  The 
related  photograph  (at  right),  now  in  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Muse- 
um, has  precisely  the  same  pose,  with  the  light  falling  the 
length  of  the  model's  back.  There  is  an  unstudied  eloquence 
in  the  deep  shadow  between  her  buttocks  and  a  wonderfully 
off-balance  quality  to  the  pose  as  a  whole. 

As  to  w  hether  he  took  it  himself,  w  ho  can  say?  But  he  was 
an  ardent  pioneer  photographer.  Berthe  Morisot's  daughter, 
Julie  Manet,  who  had  seen  him  on  the  job.  once  said  to  me 
that  ""it  was  perfectly  terrible.  Degas  would  come  to  dinner 
with  his  camera,  which  meant  that  we  had  to  turn  up  the 
lamps,  light  all  the  candles,  and  pose  interminably  without 
blinking  till  the  tears  poured  dow  n  our  cheeks. 

And  unless  we  imagine  to  ourselves  a  photographer  who 
was  more  in  tune  with  Degas  than  Degas  was  in  tune  with 
himself.  I  think  we  have  to  go  w  ith  the  idea  that  he  took  that 
photograph,  had  it  developed,  and  started  from  there.  It  is  un- 
likely that  anyone  else  could  have  invented  a  pose  that  had  so 
precisely  the  mixture  of  discomfort  and  erotic  exposure  that 
Degas  found  irresistible. 

The  photograph  was,  even  so,  only  a  point  of  departure.  In 
the  image  in  the  Getty  Museum,  the  nonhuman  elements — 
the  cashmere  shawl,  the  heavy  figured  hanging,  the  blinding 
white  towel,  and  the  zinc  tub  in  the  distance — have  a  look  of 
arrangement  that  does  not  quite  convince.  In  the  oil  painting 
Degas  takes  the  same  figure  and  sets  her  out  with  royal  assur- 
ance in  a  plain  bare  room  that  is  given  grandeur  by  the  gamut 
of  reds  that  Degas  has  deployed. 

It  has  to  be  relevant  to  the  motivation  behind  these  nudes 
that  we  can  hardly  ever  read  them  as  portraits  in  the  conven- 
tional sense.  Seen  most  often  from  behind  or  from  the  side, 
the  woman  speaks  not  w  ith  her  face  but  with  her  arched  back, 
her  bent  knee,  the  spring  of  her  ankle,  the  unsupported  weight 
of  her  breasts,  or  the  extension  of  her  arms  as  she  reaches,  ei- 
ther in  supplication  or  delight,  for  the  towel  that  will  wami 
and  dry  her.  Onlv  rarelv  do  we  see  her  face,  and  when  we  do. 
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The  photograph  After 
the  Bath,  Woman  Drying 
Her  Back,  1896,  is  believed 
to  be  by  Degas,  who  used 
the  pose  in  a  series  of 
related  nudes  painted  around 
the  some  time  (see  overleaf). 
Opposite:  Woman  Entering 
Her  Bath,  pastel  and  charcoal 
on  blue  paper,  c.  1890. 
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Ihe  pose  has 
precisely  the  mixture 
of  discomfort  and 
erotic  exposure  that 
Degas  found  irresistible 


it  is  as  if  half-erased  and  in  any  case  quite  unimportant.  It  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  Degas 's  bathers  are  the  work  of  a 
misogynist  who  enjoyed  putting  women  through  ungainly 
paces  and  disdained  to  give  them  the  fundamental  human  at- 
tribute of  a  face.  But  the  more  we  see  of  them,  the  more  we 
may  notice  that,  despite  their  awkward  poses  and  their  occa- 
sionally rather  dumpy  bodies,  these  women  can  rise  to  a  Mi- 
chelangelesque  eloquence. 

When  a  large  group  of  naked  bathers  was  shown  in  Paris  in 
1886,  it  caused  a  sensation.  Felix  Feneon,  at  25  the  most  bril- 
liant critic  of  the  day  (and  quite  possibly  of  any  other  day), 
said  that  "in  the  work  of  Degas,  and  of  no  one  else,  human 
skin  leads  an  expressive  life  of  its  own."  Audit  is.  as  Feneon 
said,  in  the  skin  of  these  naked  bathers  that  portraiture  re- 
sides. Skin  has  the  individuality  that  we  expect  of  faces — in 
color,  in  the  way  that  it  catches  the  light,  and  in  the  specific 
way  that  it  responds  to  the  strange  exertions  of  the  bathroom. 
Who  needs  the  face  when  we  can  almost  calibrate  the  move- 
ment of  the  blood  beneath  that  skin? 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  current  Degas  exhibition,  Gar>'  Tin- 
terow  suggests  that  the  bathers  relate  to  the  notion  of  the  ob- 
stacle overcome  as  a  recurrent  motif  in  Degas "s  art,  which 
surfaced  initially  in  a  copy  of  an  engraving  after  Michelange- 
lo that  Degas  made  in  the  1850s.  If  this  is  true.  Degas's 
searching,  fearless,  and  ultimately  heroic  paintings  and  pas- 
tels of  naked  bathers  have  an  even  richer  connotation  for  us. 

Some  people  have  always  found  them  difficult.  In  1913. 
Mary  Cassatt  wrote  to  her  friend  Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer 
abouf  a  pastel  by  Degas  of  a  woman  half-standing  and  half- 
squatting  in  a  few  inches  of  water.  "The  art  of  Degas  is  ad- 
dressed, after  all.  to  a  limited  public.  I  do  not  think  that  many 
people  would  appreciate  the  nude  that  I  have.  Works  like  that 
are  for  other  painters,  and  for  connoisseurs."  Mrs.  Have- 
meyer had  a  mind  of  her  own.  and  she  was  certainly  a  con- 
noisseur, because  in  that  same  year  she  bought  an  even 
stronger  Degas  of  a  naked  woman  climbing  into  her  bath. 
You  can  see  it  on  page  108 — and  in  the  great  exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  this  fall.  A 


legas  us 
the  pose  and  the  lighting  of  the 
photogroph  but  set  his  figure  in  o 
plain  room  made  rich  by  red  ocher. 
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lash  of  Gothic:  Anissa 

iu  is  the  high  priestess  of  her 

.bndon  bathroom,  opposite  and 

this  page,  made  with  salvage 

from  demolished  churches  all 

over  Great  Britain.  The  grillwork 

on  the  tub  is  an  altar  rail  from  a 

church  in  Wales;  the  doorway  is 

from  a  Victorian  church  in 

England.  The  closets  at  each  end 

of  the  bathtub  contain  towels  and 

a  shower.  "I  wanted  to  hide 

everything  and  make  it  look  nof 

like  a  bathroom,'  'sdys  Helou. 


JAMES  MORKMER 


nl\  in  the  bathtub  is  it  grand 

be  naked  and  alone.  Only 

the  shower  do  certain  singii 

\oices  seem  not  only  viah 

but  e\en  applauded  by  tl 

^ame  hot  droplets  simult 

neously  petting  and  massa 

ing  the  artist  in  their  mis 

midst.  The  bathroom  is  the  home  wat 

temple.  Within  it  are  privacy,  luxury,  syr 

pathetic  mirrors,  and  hydraulic  comfoi 

mechanically  approximating  those  of  ll 

prenatal  lobby  through  which  we  originj 

ly  passed  from  paradise. 

When  Western  civilization  chose  to  b 
lieve  their  kings  and  queens  ruled  them  I 
divine  right  from  a  link  above  in  the  gre 
chain  of  being,  there  were  no  bathrooms. 
you  were  the  king  or  queen,  the  faciliti 
came  to  you.  The  lord  high  chamberla 
w  as  originally  no  more  or  less  than  the  bt 
ler  of  the  bedchamber,  w  hose  duty  was 
marshal  a  retinue  of  liveried  specialists 
attend  upon  the  needs  and  appearance 
the  royal  person. 

This  retinue  now  presents  itself  like  t( 
soldiers  to  every  ruler  of  the  modem  demi 
cratic  private  bathroom.  Medals,  gre 
seals,  gold  crowns,  proclamations  ar 
edicts,  patents,  ribbons,  and  coats  of  am 
predominate  in  the  decoration  of  conter 
porary  bath  products.  Aristocratic  titli 
brand  many  of  the  tools,  substances.  to\ 
els  and  tissues  of  modem  bathing.  Marbl 
the  stuff  of  palaces,  is  most  often  at  lea 
represented  if  not  physically  present  ther 
Brass  and  plastic  are  made  to  intimate  tt 
gold  and  ivory  brought  for  Cleopatra 
moming  ablutions  on  her  barge  or  those  i 
the  emperor  Hadrian  poolside  at  his  ge 
away  outside  Rome. 

We  are  all  Spanish  infantas  in  our  e 
mine  suds  and  terry  velvet  robes.  The  batl 
room  is  our  empire  and  court,  surroundir 
us  with  whatever  we  choose  to  see  and  he; 
without  argument. 

Because  it  is  basically  occupied  by  or 
person  at  a  time,  the  bathroom  makes  r 
social  arrangement  of  fumiture  and  dec( 
ration.  It  is  there  to  please  the  solitary  ind 
vidual,  a  small  chapel  to  existentialisn 


Homage  to  Mondrian:  A  basic  Ne 
York  bathroom  redesigned  by  William 
Diamond  and  Anthony  Baratta.  "With  < 
minimum  of  construction  and  very  little 
money,  we  transformed  a  standard 
1950s  both  into  something  special," 
says  Diamond. 
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Greci 


'-style  villa  in 
)y  industrialist 
=>  bathroom  is 
lender. 
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Pictures  hung  in  bathrooms  are  not  viewed 
with  their  anxious  owner  looking  on  tor  a 
reaction,  so  they  can  be  humorous — a  gen- 
tle nudge  in  the  ribs  from  the  absent  host — 
or  even  informative,  as  in  the  not-uncom- 
mon appearance  there  of  advertisements 
for  the  product  that  originally  made  the 
family  rich. 

Like  kitchens,  bathrooms  were  formerh 
mean  affairs  kept  at  a  distance.  Parlors  and 
libraries,  which  looked  down  their  uphol- 
stered noses  at  the  bleak  and  often  exterior 
facilities,  have  fallen  victim  to  their  own 
complacency.  An  architect  friend  of  mine 
is  presently  demolishing  the  library  of  an 
old  house  he's  renovating  to  make  room 
for  a  state-of-the-art  bathroom  that  will 
rinse  its  lord  with  a  $2,000  Kallista  shower 
head. 

From  the  elaborate  extravagances  of 
Sherle  Wagner's  designs  to  the  Bauhaus 
penitentiary  chic  of  Washmobil  appli- 
ances, suppliers  offer  props  and  sets  for  ev- 
ery imaginable  disposition  of  comedy, 
melodrama,  or  tragedy.  Stylish  and  senti- 
mental, severe,  utilitarian,  corny,  and 
comical  choices  make  this  room  more  es- 
sentially personal  than  any  other. 

You  can  brag  by  decorating  a  bathroom 
or  amuse  or  titillate  or  dazzle  or  show  that 
bathrooms  mean  little  or  nothing  in  your 
scheme  of  things.  Whatever  you  do,  visi- 
tors will  pick  up  clues  to  judge  what  must 
be  the  private  you. 

"Show  him  the  bathroom,"  urged  a 
friend  of  mine.  We  were  visiting  an  estate 
currently  in  the  hands  of  a  rather  mopey 
pair  of  heirs — a  brother  and  sister.  There 
was  a  hint  of  embarrassment  as  the  brother 
conducted  me  down  a  curving  staircase  by 
the  entrance  hall.  Below  was  a  parlor-size 
room  with  a  refectory  table  running  down 
the  center.  On  the  walls  were  photographs 
of  fox-hunting  meets  and  fishing  expedi- 
tions. The  floor  was  white  chicken-wire- 
pattern  tile,  the  walls  were  paneled  oak.  1 
glimpsed  the  white  enamel  tree  of  a  bal- 
ance scale  and  an  old-fashioned  steam 
coop  before  all  my  attention  halted  at  the 
high  altar  of  this  bathing  cathedral.  On  a 
tile  dais,  side  bv  side,  each  attended  bv  a 


Showered  with  art:  Sculptor 
Ann  Sperry  decorated  her  shower 
with  tiles  she  both  collected  and 
made  herself.  "Sometimes  I  break 
the  tiles,  sometimes  I  don't. 
It  depends  on  what  I  want  to  do 
with  the  space,"  says  Sperry. 


polished  brass  cigar  ashtray  on  a  bras 
mast,  stood  a  pair  of  toilets. 

"That  was  my  great  uncle's  place."  ex 
claimed  an  old  friend  of  mine,  out  of  th 
blue,  when  I  told  this  story.  "Granddai 
had  one  too,  except  he  didn't  smoke,  so  h- 
didn't  have  the  ashtrays.  I  think  it  hai 
something  to  do  with  fox  hunting."  Thi 
communal,  or  anyway  fraternal,  attitude  ii 
high-class  bathrooms  has.  of  course.  Ro 
man  as  well  as  rural  American  anteced 
ents.  Nevertheless,  it  isn't  my  idea  o\' 
good  time. 

I  prefer  Schutzie's  bathroom  in  Hart 
ford.  Connecticut,  where  I  found  mysel 
preparing  for  (Text  continued  on  page  167 


Retreat  from  Wall  Street:  In  a 

palatial  twelve-room  apartment, 
venture  capitalist  Michael 
LeConey  uses  his  bathroom  as  a 
sanctuary  from  his  noisy  family. 
"It's  been  said  that  I'm  the  owner 


nonfe/.'^«ays  LeConey.  The 
bathroom  also  doubles  as  a 
study/dressing  room,  with  dark 
marble  sink  and  desk,  mahogany 
.bookshelves,  and  leopard- 
p patterned  fabric  oh  the  wall. 
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Restaurateur  Brian  McNally  is  British,  his  wife. 
Anim^  is  French,  but  their  lives 
are  pure  immhattan,  Jatne^'  Truman  reports 


Village  people: 

Anne  McNally  and 

daughter,  Jessica, 

in  the  library 

of  the  McNallys' 

recently  renovated 

Greenwich  Village 

brownstone. 

Anne  in  cream 

by  Azzedine 

AlaTd;  hair  and 

makeup  by 

Alexis  Caydam. 

Opposite: 

Entrance  hall  with 

painted  steel  beams 

added  by  the 

late  Alan  Buchsbaum, 

who  was  the 

renovation  architect. 

Inset:  Anne 

and  Brian  McNally. 


he  odds  in  fa- 
vor of  a  new 
restaurant  suc- 
ceeding   in 
New  York  are 
notoriously 
slim.   The 
chances  of  ar- 
riving at  Odeon,  Indo- 
chine,  or  Canal  Bar  and 
being  seated  within  thirty 
minutes  of  one's  reserva- 
tion are.  just  as  notorious- 
ly, even  slimmer.  Since 
1980,  when  he  opened 
Odeon  in  partnership 
with  his  brother  Keith. 
Brian  McNally  has  pre- 
sided nightly  over  some 
of  the  city's  most  con- 
gested thoroughfares.  His  restaurants  fill 
early  and  empty  late;  once  installed,  diners 
tend  not  to  leave  until  pried  from  their 
chairs.  Given  that  the  average  New  Yorker 
is  equally  preoccupied  with  eating  well  and 
making  the  scene,  it  is  perhaps  logical  that 
a  restaurant  combining  the  two  should  suc- 
ceed. What's  surprising  is  that  the  mar- 
riage was  implemented  by  someone 
without  a  consuming  passion  for  either. 

Whether  at  home,  in  the  newly  renovat- 
ed brownstone  he  shares  with  his  French 
wife,  Anne,  and  their  two  young  children, 
or  traversing  the  city  on  his  evening 
rounds,  Brian  McNally  doesn't  fit  the  con- 
ventional image  of  a  prosperous  restaura- 
teur. He's  not  into  self-promotion,  and.  in 
fact,  refused  to  be  photographed  for  this  ar- 
ticle. The  son  of  a  London  cabdriver,  he 
has  the  wrong  accent  entirely,  and  the  kind 
of  down-to-earth  humor  that  isn't  taught  in 
hotel  school.  His  training  was  informal:  af- 
ter moving  to  New  York  from  London  in 
1976  he  worked  as  a  bartender  in  a  Green- 
wich Village  restaurant  while  his  brother 
waited  tables .  and  together  they  courted  in- 
vestors for  their  own  venture.  Finding 
themselves  priced  out  of  all  the  better 
neighborhoods,  they  instead  backed  their 
intuition  that  the  downtown  art  scene  was 
rapidly  outgrowing  its  bohemian  sur- 
roundings. For  the  scandalous  price  of 
$35,000  they  acquired  a  vast  abandoned 
cafeteria  in  Tribeca.  the  then-uncharted 
territory  below  SoHo.  With  a  bargain  as- 
sortment of  thirties  and  forties  furniture 
and  the  original  structure's  cavernous 
space,  Odeon  somehow  came  to  evoke  an 
idea  of  Florence  or  Rome  in  the  sixties — an 
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A  French  bias: 

Anne  McNally's 

heritage  and  love 

of  antiques  shows 

in  the  sunlit  parlor, 

right  and  below, 

with  its  Directoire 

sofa,  19th-century 

gilt  mirror  from  a 

French  brasserie, 

18th-century 

country  table. 

Through  the  sliding 

double  doors  is  the 

library  with  Deco 

leather  armchairs, 

Kilim  rug.  Flowers 

by  Alexandra 

Sutherland. 
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unimpeachable  period.  "The  problem  was 
that  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  open  we 
only  had  a  few  thousand  dollars  left," 
McNally  recalls.  "We  had  to  choose  be- 
tween opening  for  two  weeks  and  then 
closing  or  opening  for  one  night  with  a  big 
party  for  all  the  artists  and  dealers  and  de- 
signers we  knew."  It  wasn't  a  tough  deci- 
sion. The  party  was  a  hit,  and  it  helped 
establish  Odeon  as  the  current  prototype 
for  the  restaurant-as-salon — a  downtown 
equivalent  to  such  uptown  institutions  as 
Mortimer's  and  the  "21"  Club. 

It  also  helped  invigorate  the  competi- 
tion. "Suddenly  it  became  fashionable  to 
open  restaurants  downtown,"  he  laughs. 
"Anybody  who'd  made  $10  million  in  ce- 
ment would  want  to  open  one.  It  was  seen 
as  something  glamorous,  like  owning  a 
nightclub  had  been  five  years  earlier. ' '  The 
glamour,  he  insists,  passed  him  by.  Mar- 
ried in  1 982  and  a  father  a  year  later,  he  sal- 
vaged a  family  life  by  escaping  to  his 


rpowered  the  way  you  do  uptown 


wife's  Paris  apartment  for  vacations. 
While  in  Paris  he  noticed  that  the  busiest 
tables  in  town  were  usually  at  the  Vietnam- 
ese restaurants  and  that  what  kept  them 
busy  was  a  steady  stream  of  Americans.  In 
1984.  having  sold  his  interest  in  Odeon  to 
his  brother  and  their  other  partner.  Lynn 
Wagenknecht,  he  opened  Indochine. 
Again  he  chose  an  unspectacular  loca- 
tion— a  dead  stretch  in  the  East  Village — 
and  decorated  with  little  regard  for  authen- 
ticity. With  its  potted  ferns  and  jungle- 
print  wallpaper.  Indochine  looks  less  like  a 
Vietnamese  restaurant  than  the  coffee  shop 
of  some  tropical  Hilton.  The  clientele  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  the  irony,  even  as  they 
grumble  about  the  unchanging  menu. 

McNally  offers  no  formula  for  his  suc- 
cess. "There  are  no  rules.  I've  seen  it  hap- 
pen numerous  times — you're  hot,  and  then 
this  mysterious  underground  consensus 
develops  and  suddenly  you're  out.  The  fact 
is  that  any  restaurant  in  New  York  that 
stays  fashionable  for  more  than  three  years 
is  pushing  its  luck.  You  have  to  be  ready  to 
spot  the  first  signs  of  failure,  to  close  down 
if  necessary,  and  reopen  as  a  hamburger 
joint."  In  the  meantime  he  pushes  his  luck 
in  new  directions.  Canal  Bar,  a  bistro  fin- 
ished in  jazzy  colors  and  animal  skins, 
opened  to  instant  success  late  last  year;  it 
was  followed  by  Jerry's,  an  upmarket  din- 


En  famille: 

Anne  and  Brian 
McNally  generally 
entertain  at  one  or 
another  of  the 
McNally  restaurants; 
their  ground  floor 
dining  room,  left,  is 
used  for  family 
occasions.  The 
French  Deco  ash- 
burl  table  and  chairs 
were  found  at 
Second  Coming  in 
SoHo.  Above: 
Outside  the  dining 
room  Jessica  perches 
on  terrace  steps 
leading  to  the 
garden. 
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er  in  SoHo  ("I  just  realized  one  day  that 
there  was  nowhere  in  the  neighborhood  to 
sit  down  and  have  a  sandwich'").  For  the 
future  there  is  a  Brazilian  restaurant 
planned  for  SoHo  and  a  restaurant  for  the 
Royalton,  a  midtown  hotel  currently  un- 
dergoing Postmodernization. 

' '  Fortunately .  I  can  now  come  home  and 
relax  and  escape  the  horrors  of  the  restau- 
rant world."  he  roars  across  the  coffee  ta- 
ble one  afternoon  as,  in  the  kitchen  below, 
his  children  play  percussion  solos  on  the 
copper  pans .  The  household  is  still  in  a  cel- 
ebratory mood — the  result  of  finally  being 
settled  after  seven  changes  of  address  in 
eighteen  months.  Anne  McNally  first  saw 
the  brownstone  back  in  1 984;  located  in  the 
West  Village,  it  falls  inside  the  glorious 
square  mile  of  cobbled  treelined  streets 
that  form  one  of  Manhattan's  few  remain- 
ing pockets  of  tranquillity.  It  took  almost  a 
year  for  the  original  occupant  to  move  out 
and  another  nine  months  for  the  renova- 
tion. The  furnishing  of  the  house  was  de- 
layed by  the  death  of  the  renovation 
architect,  Alan  Buchsbaum, 

The  finished  house  picks  up  few  cues 
from  the  restaurants,  although  one  bath- 
room is  covered  with  wallpaper  similar  to 
Indochine's.  Works  by  artist  friends  of  the 
McNallys,  who  are  also  restaurant  patrons, 
are  featured  on  the  walls.  The  living  room 
displays  a  framed  tablecloth  and  napkin 
stained  with  red  wine — an  act  of  clumsi- 
ness by  Julian  Schnabel  who  made  up  for  it 
by  drawing  around  the  stains  in  crayon. 

The  furniture  was  collected  from  vari- 
ous sources:  two  Louis  XVI  chairs  were  in- 
herited  from  Anne's  grandmother:  a 
Directoire  sofa  and  an  eighteenth-century 
desk  arrived  from  Paris;  much  of  the  rest 
came  from  local  antiques  shops.  "Whatev- 
er we  saw  in  a  shop  and  liked,  we  bought. 
Who  knows  why  you  do  a  home  like  you 
do?  I've  always  found  it  unfathomable. ' ' 

McNally  is  more  at  home  talking  new 
restaurant  concepts,  of  which  he  is  never 
short.  Today's  is  for  a  bar.  "But  not  just 
any  bar.  A  modern  bar.  I've  had  it  with  sec- 
ondhand furniture  stores  and  phony  old 
photographs.  I  want  floor  shows  lasting 
four  minutes  and  no  kitchen,  just  takeout 
menus  so  you  can  call  around  the  comer 
and  get  pizza  and  sushi  delivered."  Take- 
out menus — before  they  had  their  own  res- 
taurants to  eat  in.  both  Brian  and  Anne 
knew  them  well .  Nowadays  only  their  pris- 
tine kitchen  betrays  the  embarrassing  se- 
cret: neitherofthem  knows  how  tocook.  a 
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he  household  is  still  in  a  celebratory  mood 


Fun  and  games: 

A  relaxed  style  that 

Joesn't  take  itself  too 

seriously  includes, 

?pposite,  son,  James, 

ounding  the  linens  in 

the  master  bedroom. 

<  drawing  is  by  Brice 

Marden.  This  page, 

ickwise  from  top  left: 

The  children's  room, 

vith  painted  Mexican 

trunk  as  toy  chest. 

anging  over  Jessica's 

bed,  an  early-20th- 

itury  quilt  from  Susan 

Parrish,  NYC.  In  the 

bathroom,  Monolo 

lahnik  shoes  beneath 

a  19th-century  chair 

Ti  Jaipur.  Buchsbaum 

features  in  the 

throom  include  black 

irble  and  glass-block 

■anels;  the  painting  is 

by  the  English  artist 

David  Mcllwaine. 
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'ost  people  live  quite 
happily  without  a  gar- 
den. I  can't  conceive 
of  life  like  that."  Since 
Elise  Lufkin  has  always 
been  surrounded  by  plants 
and  flowers,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising she  would  feel  that 
way.  Science  has  never  deter- 
mined if  gardening  is  an  inherit- 
ed trait  or  simply  an  infectious 
.disease;  Elise  Lufkin  follows  her 
mother  and  grandmother  in  a  line  of  great  garden  makers. 
Many  of  her  plants  are  hand-me-downs  from  their  gardens. 

"I  see  myself  as  a  link  in  a  family  chain  of  gardeners.  In  my 
grandparents'  garden  I  raced  through  rooms  whose  walls 
were  huge  hemlock  hedges,  rooms  with  lily  ponds,  flowering 
trees,  and  borders.  I  remember  topiary  swans  on  top  of  yews 
in  my  great  uncle's  garden.  I  remember  my  mother  happily 
directing  men  with  chain  saws  as  she  planned  vistas  and 
views.  Now  my  oldest  daughter  has  discovered  gardening. " " 
Such  a  confirmed  gardener  will  make  plants  grow  wherev- 
er she  finds  a  home,  but  when 
Mrs.  Lufkin  came  to  north- 
western Connecticut  twelve 
years  ago,  her  new  property 
wasn't  offering  much  encour- 
agement. The  house  was  awk- 
ward, imposing,  and  of  a 
determined  red,  flanked  by 
towering  spruce  and  deer-bit- 
ten yew.  A  sweeping  macad- 
am drive  monopolized  most  of 
the  front  of  the  property. 
Around  the  back  of  the  house 
there  were  perennial  borders 
enclosed  by  low  brick  walls. 
Here  Mrs.  Lufkin  contented 
herself  for  the  first  two  years; 
she  immediately  filled  the 
small  greenhouse  that  jutted 
out  from  the  kitchen.  But  the 
drawbacks  of  the  property  be- 
came too  insistent  to  ignore: 
"I  knew  I  needed  help  to  take 
on  the  big  projects.  I  just  had 
to  find  the  right  person." 

Nancy  McCabe  has  been  well  known  for  some  years  as  a  garden  de- 
signer, particularly  in  this  part  of  Connecticut  where  she  lives.  (Her 
own  garden  was  featured  in  this  magazine  in  June  1986. )  Her  relation- 
ship with  Elise  Lufkin  soon  went  beyond  the  usual  client-designer  col- 
laboration: "Elise  knows  so  much  about  plants — she  has  done  much 
more  real  gardening  than  1  have.  1  feel  I'm  the  one  who's  learning." 
Their  shared  love  of  plants  was  the  driving  force  for  what  quickly  be- 
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It'^s  supposed  to  be  a 
kitchen  garden, 
but  flowers  keep  pushiii 
out  the  edibles'' 


Full  bloom:  Else  Lufkin, 

above,  by  the  benches  of 

potted  plants  and  flowers  in 

her  greenhouse,  a  riot  of  color 

year-round.  Right:  Parrot 

chairs  are  family  heirlooms. 
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Maintaining  standards: 

Standards  and  other  pot  plants, 
far  left,  sumnner  on  patios 
around  the  house.  Left:  The 
back-door  garden,  with  its  three 
raised  beds,  seen  from  the  front. 
Below:  Clematis  and  morning 
glory  in  late  summer;  assorted 
baskets  for  flowers;  tabletop 
planting  of  lily  of  the  valley. 
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On  the  border:  Iris,  dicentra, 
pansies* Campanula,  ond  artemisia 
.-are,  says  Lufkiq,."plants  with 
sentimenTbl  associations^rom  farniJ^ 
friends,  gardens  I've  «?el'r'k 
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came  a  warm  friendship  as  thev  vvorked  tugeiher  on  re-creat- 
ing the  garden. 

They  first  attacked  the  entrance  to  the  house,  the  somber 
evergreens  and  circle  of  macadam  Mrs.  Lufkin  had  come  to 
loathe.  The  drive  is  now  gravel,  smaller  and  less  self-impor- 
tant, ending  in  an  entrance  courtyard  of  high  brick  walls. 
Wisteria  along  the  outside  of  the  courtyard  adds  a  formal  air. 
but  inside  the  walls  there  is  a  riot  of  climbing  roses,  clematis, 
lonicera,  and  polygonum,  underplanted  with  vinca  and 
masses  of  spring  bulbs. 

""^■^  >'^'^^  ext  the  greenhouse  received  atten- 

^^K/    ^^m  tion — the  metal  frame  was  replaced 

^^H^     ^^m  by  white  wood.  In  winter  and  earh 

^^m  ^^m  spring  it  is  a  brilliant  island  of  scent 
^^m  ^^m  t  and  color.  "  "I've  always  grown  things 
^^K  ^^m  /  in  pots  and  forced  bulbs,"  says  Mrs. 
^H^  ^t/       Lufkin.  Her  prowess  is  remarkable: 

the  pots  are  everywhere,  in  and  out  and  around  the  house. 
Sweet  peas  twine  to  seven  or  eight  feet  in  a  fragrant  column  of 
pink,  lavender,  and  white.  Schizanthus  is  a  frothy  mound  of 
rose  and  lavender,  set  off  by  ferny  foliage — one  of  the  more 
easily  recognized  species  in  the  midst  of  many  unusual  speci- 
mens. Training  plants  as  standards  is  a  new  interest.  ""NancN 
got  me  started — I  used  to  hate  them.  But  1  see  them  different- 
ly now,  and  it's  wonderful  work — totally  absorbing. ""  She 
plans  to  experiment  with  espaliered  fruit  trees.  "T  haven  t 
done  any  outdoor  topiary  yet,  but  my  great-uncle  Harvey  cre- 
ated the  Ladew  Topiary  Garden  in  Maryland:  I  suspect  the 
tendency  is  hiding  in  my  genes."" 

Every  comer  of  the  garden  is  filled  with  seeds  from  abroad 
or  souvenir  plants  from  Elise  Lufkin's  travels  to  gardens 
around  the  world.  This  fascination  with  plants  is  one  reason  a 
solid  overall  design  has  been  invaluable — the  design  encloses 
and  separates  individual  spaces  within  which  the  dazzling  va- 
riety can  be  seen.  The  treatment  of  the  back-door  garden  is  a 
particularly  good  example  of  this:  a  courtyard  of  old  brick 
surrounds  three  slightly  raised  beds,  each  containing  a  perfect 
dwarf  Korean  lilac  standard  underplanted  with  lov\ -growing 
specimens.  ■Tt"s  supposed  to  be  a  kitchen  garden  with  fresh 
herbs  and  little  salad  greens,""  says  Mrs.  Lufkin.  "but  some- 
how the  tlowers  keep  pushing  out  the  edibles."  In  summer, 
pots  are  brought  out  from  the  greenhouse  onto  the  brick.  The 
result  is  rather  like  a  medieval  hortus  conclusus  in  which  the 
garden  exists  without  reference  to  natural  surroundings.  The 
small  scale  and  highly  controlled  setting  make  the  individual 
plants  stand  out  like  jewels. 

But  design  alone  can"t  create  a  garden  with  this  kind  of  m- 
dividual  presence.  ""When  1  look  at  my  garden,  I  see  so  many 
personal  connections.  I  see  bleeding  hearts  from  my  mother"s 
Liarden.  1  see  primroses  a  friend  planted  one  spring  when  I 
eouKln'i  U(Mk  in  the  garden.  I  .see  madonna  lilies  .someone 
ga\e  me  \ears  ago.  I  see  Salvia  argetiiea.  apricot  foxgloves. 
Primula  auricula — all  plants  Nancy  McCabe  brought  in- 
to my  life.  The  solitude  and  peace  of  gardening  is  important 
to  me.  but  I  also  love  the  as.sociations  and  friendships  tlow- 
er>^  bring  "  A  (rardenini^  Editor:  Sciii;a  Mortlnwr 
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..property.  Left:  New  and  old 
volumes  make  up  an  enviable 
gardening  library.  "I've  never  read  a 
irden  writer  I  didn't  like,"  says  Lufkin., 
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Making  ice  cream  is  no  simple  summer 

pleasure,  Jeffrey  Steinjiarten  learns 


I  M 


hill  eighty  cups  of  heavy  cream  and  dust  off  your 
electron  microscope — we're  about  to  get  serious 
about  ice  cream.  If  you're  like  me.  you  have  been 
aimlessly  making  ice  cream  for  years,  following  this 
recipe  or  that,  sometimes  adding  eggs  and  sometimes 
not,  throwing  in  condensed  milk  one  day  and  half- 
and-half  the  next,  chilling  the  mix  overnight  or  not  chilling  it 
at  all.  If  you  have  ever  made  a  decent  ice  cream,  it  was  largely 
by  chance. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  lose  ourselves  in  ice-cream  reveries 
of  hushed  summer  evenings  waiting  on  the  porch  for  the  dis- 
tant song  of  the  ice-cream  truck,  of  afternoons  in  Provence 
when  we  found  relief  from  the  blinding  sun  in  perfumed  sor- 
bets of  rosemary  and  lavender,  of  a  dusty  zocalo  in  the  '\uca- 
tan  when  they  brought  us  six  astonishing  cream  ices,  each 
the  essence  of  some  untranslatable  tropical  fruit.  There 
is  too  much  work  ahead.  We  are  about  to  pillage  the  scien- 
tific literature  and  exhaust  the  experimental  method  in  a 
quest  for  the  perfect  ice  cream.  I  do  not  mean  the  most  de- 
licious ice  cream  you  have  ever  tasted  or  even  the  second 
most  delicious,  but  the  simplest,  purest,  richest 
ice  cream  you  can  make. 

First  pour  a  cup  of  cold  heavy  cream  into  a 
little  bowl  and  stir  in  a  quarter  cup  of  superfine 
sugar.  Taste.  This  smooth  coo!  sweet  richness 
is  why  we  love  icecream.  It  is  the  milk  and  hon- 
ey promised  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  but  without 
that  bitter  honey  aftertaste.  It  is  the  reason  we 
are  proud  to  be  mammals  and  not  birds  or 
worms — and  also  why  our  first  word  is  mama, 
\he  mammalian  salute.  It  is  the  justification  for 
cornflakes.  We  can  dilute  it.  flavor  it.  whip  it. 
stud  it  with  fruit  or  nuts,  or  cook  it  into  a  cus- 
tard, but  the  more  we  add.  the  less  we  have. 

Now  break  up  an  Oreo  cookie  into  seventeen 
irregular  pieces  and  stir  them  into  the  bow  1  of 
sugared  heavy  cream,  the  u  a\  the\  do  at  those 
rustic  urban  ice-cream  parlors  with  barn-siding 
wallpaper  and  signs  that  advertise  real  N'ermont 
farm  cream  and  all-natural  inizredients.  Taste. 


if  \ou  must.  1  >ield  to  no  one  in  m\  lo\e  of  Oreos — though  I 
much  preferred  H\ droves  when  young — and  I  happen  to  be 
eating  one  right  now  .  but  the  idea  of  mashing  up  partially  hy- 
drogenated  cottonseed  oil.  lard,  and  vanillin,  an  artificial  fla- 
voring, into  real  Vermont  cream  has  always  struck  me  as 
goofy.  Discard. 

In  a  clean  bow  1  again  stir  a  quarter  cup  of  sugar  into  a  cup  of 
cold  heavy  cream.  Keep  the  bowl  covered  on  a  handy  shelf  in 
your  refrigerator,  preferably  at  mouth  level,  and  sip  from  it 
now  and  then  to  remember  how  we  want  our  ice  cream  to 
taste.  The  question  is.  how  can  we  capture  this  guileless  an- 
cient essence  in  our  ice-cream  machine'.' 

■"Probably  more  is  known  about  this  emulsion  than  any 
other."  wrote  an  unestigatorin  1982.  and  1  would  personally 
be  shocked  to  learn  that  a  rival  emulsion  has  overtaken  ice 
cream  in  the  intervening  six  years.  With  the  assistance  of 
John  B.  Forbes  at  the  National  .Agricultural  Library  outside 
Washington  and  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  I 
ha\  e  ploughed  through  endless  food-science  and  agriculture 
databases  and  harvested  whatever  scientists  have  written 
about  ice  cream  in  the  past  fifty  years. 

Two  books  are  indispensable  to  the  amateur 
ice-cream  scientist:  Harold  McGee's  always 
useful  On  Food  and  Cooking — The  Science  and 
Lore  of  the  Kitchen,  and  Arbuckle.  Now  in  its 
fourth  edition.  W.  S.  Arbuckle's  Ice  Cream  is 
the  bible  of  the  industry.  Ben  and  Jerry  read  Ar- 
buckle before  going  into  business.  Armed  with 
the  data  from  our  computer  search  and  our 
the  milk  and  '-^^^P''^'^  (^^  .^rbuckle  and  McGee.  we  can  march 
to  the  frce/er  w  ith  aplomb. 

Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  sweetened  foam.  Each 
bite  encompasses  a  million  air  bubbles,  a  mil- 
lion ice  crystals  of  nearly  pure  water,  and  may- 
be a  trillion  solid  globules  of  milk  fat,  each 
suiToundcd  by  a  protein  membrane.  The  web  of 
ice  cr\stals  forms  a  stable  structure,  trapping 
unfrozen  water  containing  dissolved  or  sus- 
pended sugar,  milk  protein,  salts,  and  flavoring 
between  them.      (Text  continued  on  page  166) 


This  mixture  is 

why  we  love 

ice  cream:  sweet, 

rich,  smooth, 

comlorting.  it  is 


honey  promised 

in  the  Book  of 

Exodus,  but 

vfithout  the 
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Palmy  days:  The  grand 
lobby  and  bar  of  M.K.,  re- 
creates the  leisure  life  of  a 
grand  resort  hotel  with 
specially  made  gilded 
Regency-style  sofos  and 
chairs  covered  in  a  fabric 
from  Schumacher,  a  faux 
Miro  and  Yves  Klein,  and  g^ 
pair  of  stuffed  DobermansA, 
The  chandeliers  were  Igujg^ 
in  a  local  antiques  sh^p.       ? 
Opposite:  The  ceiling 
of  the  library  is  covered 
with  bugs  painted 
Michgigf  Hersta 
Mic^HbStaats 
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1  am  never  quite  sure  whether  1  ever 
went  to  Area.  If  the  New  York  nightclub 
clientele  is  fickle,  then  this  was  a  club  that 
was  fickle  right  back.  It  kept  changing 
shape,  design,  theme,  and  texture.  But  I'm 
reasonably  certain  that  I  have  been  to 
M.K.,  the  new  hangout  on  lower  Fifth  Av- 
enue. Built  as  a  bank  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, it  retains  qualities  of  solidity  and 
permanence.  You  don't  have  to  cope  with 
the  unbearable  lightness  of  concept.  The 
man  who  "did"  both  spaces  seems  to  be 
looking  for  a  point  of  rest. 

Eric  Goode,  originator  of  M.K.,  has 
done  time  as  the  young  and  the  restless  and 
now  wears  a  permanent  look  of  diffidence 
and  slight  surprise,  as  if  the  way  in  which 
things  have  evolved  is — shrug — any- 
body's guess.  Area  wouldn't  sit  still  long 
enough  for  anyone  to  get  a  handle  on  it. 
The  attraction  of  the  Mudd  Club  was  its  re- 
pulsion— its  spikiness  and  discomfort  a 
lure  to  the  well  upholstered.  Studio  54  was 
too  garish,  and  there  the  lack  of  amenity 
had  a  look  of  affected  luxury.  Later  venues 
also  tried  for  gruesome  barbaric  splendor. 
But  ever  since  Nell  Campbell  moved  from 
Rocky  Horror  to  the  banquette,  the  tenden- 
cy has  been  toward  refinement — almost 
gentility.  M.K.  takes  up  the  story  when 
banquette  becomes  banque. 

In  M.K. — a  cryptic  name  of  no  ac- 
knowledged meaning — there  are  definite 
signs  of  an  incipient  staidness.  The 
ground-floor  bar  and  lounge  are  done  up 
with  nouveau  Regency  furniture,  and  the 
restaurant  has  a  molded  and  gold-leaf  ceil- 
ing that  might  have  been  inherited  from  the 


wouldn't  use  live 


animals  in  a  club 

again.  Only  fish 


original  Gilded  Age  bank.  The  dance  floor 
is  not  so  much  apart  as  actually  seques- 
tered. You  descend  some  forbidding  stairs 
into  a  concrete  bunker,  a  vault  still  adorned 
v\  ith  the  original  safe  doors.  A  cage  demar- 
cates the  bopping  zone.  Fleeing  from  this, 
you  can  take  refuge  on  the  top  floor,  the  do- 
main of  Phileas  Fogg,  where  a  leather- 
bound  libran.'  encloses  a  large  pool  table 
and  London  club  chairs.  Adjacent  are  a 
large  bedroom  and  a  large  bathroom,  with 
a  large  bed  and  a  large  bath  respectively. 

■  ■  1  used  to  be  infatuated  with  ephemeral- 
ity,"  says  Eric  Goode.  As  boys  in  Califor- 
nia, he  and  his  brother  Christopher  would 
put  on  once-only  parties,  often  with  a  dog 
theme  of  some  kind.  They  chose  the  old 
Pony  Express  building  on  Hudson  Street 
for  Area  because  it  sported  two  sculptured 
dogs  on  its  facade.  This  fidelity  to  man's 
best  friend  is  perpetuated  at  M.K.  with  its 
two  stuffed  Dobernians  and  a  recurring 
pattern  of  metal  bulldogs  welded  to  the 
staircases  and  railings.  Goode  is  touched 
that  I  notice  this  detail.  '"They  are  the  logos 
from  Mack  garbage  trucks,"  he  says  with 
evident  satisfaction. 

A  huge  and  rather  crude  pastiche  of  the 
Joan  Miro  style  hangs  in  the  main  bar  op- 
posite a  fish  tank.  On  the  restaurant  level 
are  large  mounted  photographs  of  boxers, 
including  the  young  Cassius  Clay,  which 
were  given  to  Julian  Schnabel — another 
friend  who  has  been  "very  supportive" — 
to  paint  upon  and  to  make  his  own,  while 
they  re-  {Text  continued  on  page  168) 
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Goode  TIMES 
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Pooling  talent:  The  M.K.  team,  opposite,  business 

manoger  Bruce  Frank,  Eric  Goode,  his  sister  Jennifer, 

and  the  reclusive  Serge  Becker,  who  (designed  the 

standing  lamp.  Clockwise  from  top  left:  The  bedroom 

features  an  antique  harp  and  a  bed  draped  in 

Schumacher  fabric.  Welded  onto  the  main  stair  rail  are 

Mack  truck  bulldogs;  the  photographs  are  of  prize 

fighters.  The  plasterwork  in  the  bathroom  is  by  Carlo  V. 

Mori.  A  still  life  of  objects  collected  by  Eric  Goode  in  a 

vitrlne  in  the  library.  The  pool  table  in  the  library  is 

surrounded  by  scaled-down  versions 

of  modern  furniture  classics. 
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ENCOUNTBiS 

Dodie  Kazanjian  uncovers 
the  secrets  stowed  away 

by  five  clothes-minded  editors 


^M  ^Pverybody  has  ihem.  hut  no  one  can  ever  get 
^K--^^  enough  of  them.  As  a  child  1  thought  they  were 
^m  J  made  for  hiding.  I  have  since  learned  they  are 
^L---^  made  for  hiding  disorderly  habits.  They  come  in 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  but  they  all  end  up  cluttered.  Putting 
stuff  in  is  never  a  problem.  The  trouble  is  getting  it  out. 

Carrie  Donovan,  who  is  responsible  for  the  lifestyles  fea- 
tures of  The  A'f'iv  York  Times  Magazine,  maintains  an  arche- 
t\  picalh  frenetic  New  York  pace .  Does  she  suffer  from  closet 
anxiety' 

hameful  spot.'"  admits  Donovan,  who 
has  two  closets  in  her  bedroom,  one 
for  hanging  clothes,  the  other  all 
shelves.  Today  she  is  wearing  her  sig- 
nature big  black-rimmed  glasses,  a 
black  cashmere  pullover,  a  leopard- 
pattern  denim  skirt,  and  a  turban.  She 
has  worn  turbans  ever  since  the  early 
1970s  after  she  dyed  her  hair  red  in  a 
mad  moment — and  regretted  it.  "I  am 
a  disgustingly  neat  person,  but  I  live 
with  a  great  deal  of  clutter.  I'm  impossi- 
ble. I  can't  stand  things  a  centimeter  off 
kilter.  This  is  true  of  everything  but  my 
closets  where  I  have  a  semblance  of 
neatness,  but  they're  stuffed  to  the  gills. 
'"So  1  decided  there  are  three  things 
that  could  make  my  closets  and  me  hap- 
p\ .  One .  I  need  a  week  to  weed  them  out. 
Two.  1  need  to  redesign  the  closets'  in- 
nards. .And  three.  I  need  another  closet. " 


Baubles,  bangles,  and  beads: 

Carrie  Donovan,  with  her  signature 
glasses  but  sans  turban,  brandishes  her 
favored  footwear.  Inset:  In  her 
eopard-carpeted  hallway,  accessory- 
bedecked  chair  from  Paul  Smith,  NYC. 
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The  success  of  excess:  Carlyne  Cerf  de  Dudzeele,  top, 
in  a  Chanel  jacket  and  jewelry,  a  Zoran  T-shirt,  and 
Levi's.  Details  see  Sources.  Above:  Her  bags,  by  Hermes, 
Vuitton,  Pellegrino,  and  Chanel,  on  hangers  in  a  row. 
Right:  Chanel  shoes  and  a  rainbow  of  Hermes  shawls 
fill  a  closet.  Style:  Kelly  Klein. 


Entering  the  Upper  East  Side  apartment  of  Carlyne  Cerf 
de  Dudzeele,  my  impression  is  that  the  entire  place  is  a  closet 
and  that  she  lives  in  the  spaces  in  between.  The  French-born 
special  projects  director  of  Voi^ue  wears  black — motorcycle 
boots,  Levi's,  a  cashmere  sweater,  and  a  man's  tuxedo  jacket 
by  Saint  Laurent — plus  half  a  kilo  of  gold  jewelry.  Her  en- 
trance is  through  a  room  she  uses  as  a  closet. 

"This  rack  is  full  of  this  year's  clothes.  It's  easy  for  me.  I 
can  go  bing,  bing,  bing,  bing,  and  very  quickly  find  what  I 
want,"  she  says,  sipping  coffee  out  of  a  blue-and-white 
bowl.  "Alors.  Armani  jacket  that  I  buy  in  every  color  be- 
cause I  love.  This  is  Azzedine.  Voila,  same  jacket.  Blue. 
White.  Black.  Beige.  This  is  something  I  bought  last  year  at 
Chanel.  J'adore.  One  of  the  best  thing  I  ever  see  in  my  life. 
This  is  another  Chanel.  And  thousands  of  Saint  Laurent  jack- 
et, all  the  same.  I  think  I  have  fifteen  black  jackets  from  ev- 
erybody. Armani.  Gaultier.  Saint  Laurent.  Azzedine.  One 
day  it's  Saint  Laurent.  The  other  day  it's  Azzedine.  I  like  it 
kind  of  big.  This  is  Gaultier  jacket  I  buy  and  wear  one  time  at 
Paris  collection. 

"I  can't  stop  buying  clothes.  I  just  love,  love,  love,  love 
clothes.  I  love  fashion.  It's  my  life.  I  love  classic.  Quality. 
Not  show-off. ' ' 

In  the  same  room  there  is  a  container  filled  with  at  least  two 
dozen  umbrellas,  all  alike,  by  Prada,  but  in  different  colors. 
Beside  the  umbrellas  is  a  huge  bin  brimming  with  scarves — 
oversize  scarves  by  Chanel  and  Hermes  and  all  the  little 
scarves  with  which  she  ties  back  her  hair. 


MAXVADUKUL 


Sneaker 
mania: 

In  Joe 
McKenna's 
closet,  neat 
rows  of 
turtlenecks, 
imported 
sneakers,  and 
stacks  of  hats. 
The  pinup~ 
photo  of  his 
friend  Lisa- 
Marie  was 
taken  by  Bruce 
Weber.  Above: 
The  editor  tops 
off  his  ail- 
American  look 
with  a  Calvin 
Klein  cotton- 
twill  coot. 


Next  is  a  room  with  four  closets 
and  a  full-length  mirror.  One  closet 
is  for  handbags — Louis  Vuitton. 
Hermes.  Chanel,  and  Renaud  Pelle- 
grino — on  hangers  because  the\  take 
up  less  space  that  way.  Another  clos- 
et contains  rows  of  Chanel  flat  shoes 
exactly  alike  except  for  their  colors. 
The  back  row  is  Chanel  velvet  and 
suede  evening  slippers.  ""Just  to 
look  at  this  makes  me  mad  with  plea- 
sure. I  love  this.""  Above  the  shoes 
are  shelves,  nearly  ten  feet  of  them, 
stocked  with  cashmere  sweaters,  es- 
pecially oversize  ones  by  Zoran.  and 
a  big.  big  collection  of  Hermes 
shawls.  "'Every  single  color  that  can 
exist  is  here."" 

Then  there "s  her  shoe  room,  with 
a  window.  It  might  have  been  the 
perfect  study.  Instead  it"s  five  rows 
deep  in  shoes.  '"These  little  hoots  by 
Azzedine  I  need  in  every  color.""  she 
says.  "Four  new  pairs  this  winter;  I 
never  wear  them  one  time.  Never. 
Never.  Never.  Never.  I  have  tons  of 
black  pumps.""  Shoes  are  lined  up  by 
designer — Manolo  Blahnik.  Prada. 
Alaia.  Maude  Frizon.  Walter  Stei- 
ger.  and  on  and  on  and  on  and  on. 
"Shoes  I  absolutely  love.  I  don't 
wear  them  too  much,  but  I  buy 
them."' 

Polly  Mellen,  Voi;iu''s  legendary 
creati\e  director  for  fashion,  arrives 
from  the  country  iii  a  short  navy  A- 
line  coat  by  Geoffrey  Beene.  gra\ 
.Armani  cashmere  trousers  and  silk 
T-shirt,  and  crocodile  moccasins  by 
Prada.  She  flings  open  the  door  of 
her  "Easy  Evening""  closet. 

"I  always  separate  my  Big  Big 
Evening  from  my  Easy  Evening."" 
Mellen  declares.  "There  has  to  be  a 
method  to  your  closet.  You  have  to 
deal  within  the  space  you  have.  Be- 
cause I  have  to  move  so  fast,  my       ^^^^^^ 
clothes  have  to  be  in  perfect  order.  My  Big  Big  Evening,  I  put 
in  the  guest  bedroom  closet  because  I  always  have  more  time 
to  dress  for  a  Big  Big  Evening.  Geoffrey  Beene  is  a  big  part  of 
m\^  closet.  Now  the  Biggest  Evening  I  have  is  my  star  dress  by 
Geoffrey  Beene .""  As  she  speaks  a  car  waits  to  whisk  her  back 
to  \'ooi(e.  She  continues  at  the  slow  pace  and  with  the  em- 
phatic emphasis  that  brings  to  life  the  italics  of  a  page  of 
\'ogue.  ".A.n  Easy  Evening,  a  less  decked-out  evening,  is  in 
my  bedroom  closet  because  these  are  clothes  that  swing  for 
me — that  can  be  day  and  night. 


MAXVADUKUL 
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Low-tech  approach: 

Cunningham,  top,  uses  th 
quickest  means  in  traffic. 
Above:  His  filing  system, 
for  more  than  papers. 


rm  always  editing  my  closet,"  says  Mellen,  who  stores 
cr  off-season  clothes  in  an  enormous  closet  at  her  Connecti- 
ut  country  house,  "rm  not  sure  I'm  minimizing  my  closet 
ach  season  because  of  space  reasons.  I'm  really  doing  it  be- 
ause  1  think  it's  easier  to  dress.  It  eliminates  the  options  I'm 
ot  sure  of.  And  it  keeps  within  my  reach  clothes  I  know  I 
lok  best  in.  Presentation  is  my  business.  I  care  a  lot  that  I 
wk  well.  There's  never  enough  time." 

Bill  Cunningham  doesn't  believe  in  closets.  He  doesn't 
eed  them  because  he  almost  doesn't  have  any  clothes.  "I 
on't  have  a  closet  because  I  don't  want  to  have  a  lot  of  stuff 
round.  It's  a  nuisance  to  have  stuff  around  that  you  don't 
/ear."  says  Cunningham,  who  photographs  street  fashion 
ir  The  New  York  Times  and  covers  high  fashion  for  Details. 

He  lives  in  a  small  midtown  one-room  studio.  A  little  al- 
Dve  under  the  stairway  that  is  98  percent  filled  with  photo- 
raphic  file  cabinets  acts  as  his  closet.  "I  haven't  bought 
nything  in  thirty  years.  I  have  a  couple  of  changes  of 
lothes — by  choice — and  they  just  hang  on  the  handles  of  the 
le  cabinets  and  from  a  couple  of  hooks  on  the  wall."  He 
oes  have  two  sweaters,  maroon  and  black,  that  a  friend 
)und  for  him  at  a  thrift  shop,  and  he  has  one  coat — a  down 
icket  from  another  friend.  "When  it  gets  soiled,  I  throw  it 
ito  the  laundromat  on  Ninth  Avenue.  I  wait  while  it  washes 
nd  then  put  it  back  on.  Wash  it  and  wear  it.  It's  very  easy. 

"I  spend  all  my  money  on  my  photographic  materials.  It's 
ot  that  I'm  not  interested  in  clothes.  Mine  are  functional — 
ist  camouflage — to  blend  in.  I  need  clothes  that  make  me  in- 
isible  when  I'm  photographing." 

He  acquired  his  camouflage  of  the  night — black  tie — when 
girl  who  lives  in  his  building  expelled  her  boyfriend.  "A 
ay  later,  his  clothes  were  thrown  out,  and  I  just  picked  it  out 
f  the  trash  can,"  says  (Text  continued  on  page  168) 


ilearly  organized:  Polly  Mellen,  right,  stands  out 


Eric  Boman  has 
created  an 
environment  as 
flattering  as  his 
photographs. 
Dodie  Kazanjian 
pays  a  visit 
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portraits:  Eric  Boman 
leans  on  a  sculpted 
lumn,  designed  by  Peter 


V  room.  Bruno  Mathsson 

chairs  and  a  chaise  from  the 

1940s  surround  a  table 

arrayed  with  pottery,  including 

Poole,  Crown  Devon,  and 

onymous  pieces.  The  fluted 

"    "pse  is  by  Andrew  Lord. 

'  Sunlight  is  filtered 


ou're  so  vain,  I  can't  be- 
lieve it.  You're  the  vainest 
person  I've  ever  come 
across."  Click,  click.  Click, 
click,  click,  'it's  really  quite 
shocking." 
Hric  Boman,  the  fashion  pho- 
tographer, is  taking  my  picture. 
He  is  dressed  entirely  in  white, 
wearing  a  doctor's  lab  coat  from 
New  York  Hospital.  "I  make  women  look 
beautiful,  which  is  the  way  to  a  woman's 
heart,"  is  how  he  explains  his  success. 
Magazine  covers  for  European  editions  of 
Vogue  have  become  a  specialty.  He  is 
known  as  le  nouveau  Horst  because  he  likes 
houses  iind  does  so  well  with  the  rich  ladies. 

Boman  is  the  only  photographer  Paloma 
Picasso  has  let  photograph  her  without  her 
trademark  red  lipstick.  "He's  able  to  show 
a  side  of  me  not  apparent  to  other  people, ' ' 
says  Picasso.  And  Jennifer  Bartlett  can't 
.stand  to  have  anybody  else  take  her  pic- 
ture. "He's  quick,  and  you  always  look 
fifteen  years  younger,"  says  Bartlett. 

Despite  such  mutual  flattery,  Eric  Bo- 
man doesn't  think  photography  is  art. 
"Because  you  have  such  limited  control," 
says  Boman,  who  doesn't  talk  to  other 
photographers  because  he  finds  them  dead- 
ly dull.  "Photography  is  archival.  A  pho- 
tograph is  fascinating  because  it  shows  you 
what  someone  looked  like  at  a  certain  point 
m  life.  For  me  photography  is  not  an  ulti- 
mate expression.  It's  one  thing  I  do.  I'm 
not  contnbution-mmded — feeling  I  have 
to  leave  something  behind — like  some  art- 
ists. If  anything,  I  think  my  opinion  is  my 
contnbution.  And  I  have  lots  of  opinions 
about  lots  of  things.  En-n-ndless,"  says 
Boman.  who  once  interviewed  himself  for 
Inteniew  magazine. 

Apparently  Eric  Boman  was  born  in 
1970.  When  I  asked  three  of  his  friends — 
Manolo  Blahnik  in  London,  Jennifer  Bart- 
lett in  Paris,  and  Paloma  Picasso  in  New 
York — how  long  they  had  known  Eric, 
each  answered  without  hesitating,  since 
1970.  "I  started  wearing  red  lipstick  the 
year  I  met  Eric,"  says  Paloma  Picasso. 

"That  would  make  me  eighteen,"  says 
Boman.  "That's  rather  good."  He  doesn't 
look  much  older,  certainly  not  his  42  years. 

Boman  and  Peter  Schlesinger,  who  is  a 
painter  and  sculptor,  live  in  a  Manhattan 
loft  in  a  tum-of-the-century  building  that 
was  once  a  girdle  factory.  "This  place  is 
quite  ridiculous,  don't  you  think?"  said 
Boman  when  I  was  there  for  tea  shortly  af- 


ERIC  BOMAN 
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ter  he  had  photographed  it  "I  mean,  the 
combination  of  thmgs  is  quite  silly.  We 
just  put  anything  together  that  we  thmk 
looks  good.  If  the  form  and  color  work 
together,  it  doesn't  matter  what  it  is, 
stylewise  We  don't  follow  any  rules." 

A  twelve  foot  fluted  column — Peter's 
interpretation  of  Doric — seems  to  be  grow- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  pinky  peachy  32- 
foot-square  sitting  room.  Everything  else 
radiates  from  this  dynamic  spot.  The  col- 
umn emphasizes  that  the  room  is  divided 
into  four  separate  square  areas,  one  for  din- 
ing, one  for  sitting,  and  two  for  walking 
through .  ■  The  air  you  walk  through  is  very 
important.  That's  what  space  is  all  about. 
Its  a  luxury  to  have  space  you  don't 
need,"  said  Eric.  "None  of  this  represents 
money.  Just  taste." 

His  clients  and  admirers  are  impressed 
with  his  taste  Manolo  Bhihnik  says,  "With 
the  most  unlikely  furniture  and  objects — 
with  nothing  at  all — Eric  manages  to  create 
an  incredible  visual  impact.  This  is  the  trick 
of  Eric."  And  Paloma  Picasso  says,  "I  like 
the  fact  that  it's  sort  of  homemade,  which  I 
think  is  an  important  part  of  it.  That's 
what's  nice  about  Eric's  place,  the  decora- 
tion seems  as  if  it's  left  over  from  some- 
body else,  which  is  always  a  nice  touch." 

Light  to  a  photographer  is  like  sun  to  a 
flower,  and  over  the  past  fifteen  years  Eric 
Boman  has  mastered  the  use  of  light  as  a 
photographer.  So  it's  not  surprising  that 
he  has  figured  out  precisely  how  to  light 
his  loft.  "You  don't  want  overhead  light 
because  it  gives  you  bags  under  your 
eyes,"  said  Boman,  who  painted  his  ceil- 
ing pale  yellow  ocher  because  white  ceil- 
ings reflect  light.  All  ten  lamps  in  the  sit- 
ting room  are  on  one  switch,  and  all  go  on 
at  teatime. 

i  upgraded  wattage  recently.  Basically 
there  isn't  a  lot  on  the  walls  here,  and  I  love 
the  funny  shapes  that  the  light  from  the 
lampshades  makes  on  the  walls  That's 
why  we  have  clear  bulbs  everywhere.  No 
frosted  bulbs.  They  give  you  a  softer  edge. 
My  favorite  wattage — you  know,  like  my 
favorite  scent-  is  75  watts.  When  it  was 
60  watts,  you  felt  as  if  something  was  just 
not  right  with  your  head." 

The  son  of  a  Swedish  minister  and  dipio 
mat,  Boman  was  bom  in  Copenhagen  and 
attended  schools  all  over  Europe.  He  stud 
led  at  the  Royal  College  of  .^rt  in  London 
and  then  designed  fabrics  and  wallpaper. 
He  became  fascinated  with  magazines  and 
started  out  as  an  illustrator  for  British 
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t  design:  The  Dunbar  dinr. 

•m  the  1960s  is  surrounded  by  1'. 

s,  French  iron  chairs,  with  Quod 

l^ic.  The  sideboard  is  also  French. 
e  painting,  Henry,  is  by  Peter 
iger;  the  sconces  are  Scottish 

irts  and  Crafts.  Details  see  Sources. 
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Sitting  pretty:  In  the  sitting  roonn,  "Mamie  Eisenhower"  chairs  on  a  rug  by 
Jules  Coudyser.  Vase  on  the  plinth  and  painting  are  by  Peter  Schlesinger. 


I 


Zsa  Zsa  Zsa  voom:  The  silverleaf  wood  cabinet  was  once  part 

of  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor's  bedroom  suite.  The  pottery  includes  Royal  Lancastrian 

and  Gustovsberg  Argenta  ware.  The  etching  is  by  Marie  Laurencin. 


Vogue  and  Marie  Claire  before  engineer 
ing  his  way  into  photography,  and  he  carn( 
to  the  United  States  in  1978. 

When  Boman  and  Schlesinger  bough 
their  loft  in  1979,  they  designed  the  spac< 
with  a  contractor  and  a  roll  of  white  tape. 

Says  Boman.  "The  contractor  told  us 
'You're  making  everything  the  wrong  pro 
portions.  Buy  a  roll  of  white  masking  tape 
put  it  on  the  floor  where  you  want  th( 
walls,  make  three-foot  openings  where 
you  want  the  doors,  and  walk  in  and  out  tc 
see  how  it  feels."  Absolutely  brilliant." 

Ever\  thing  in  the  apartment  is  twentietl 
century  with  an  emphasis  on  the  1950s 
But  surprisingly,  there  are  no  photographs 
The  two  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  prov 
enance  of  almost  every  object  is  thrif 
shops,  auction  houses,  or  the  street.  "It" 
what  Vogue  used  to  call.  Done  on  more 
dash  than  cash,"  ""  explained  Boman,  whc 
has  never  had  to  buy  a  rubber  band  or  papei 
clip  because  he  saves  all  incoming  ones. 
("I  greatly  admire  his  thriftiness — waste 
not.  want  not,"  says  Jennifer  Bartlett. 
They  are  not  collectors,  aside  from  theii 
accumulation  of  English  studio  pottery, 
which  they  call  their  sport.  "It's  not  like 
collection  of  things  that  are  valuable.  It  just 
seems  to  be  a  much  more  all-around  preoc- 
cupation with  form  and  color. " 

Everywhere  is  evidence  of  an  incredible 
attention  to  detail.  Take  the  solid-brass  level 
door  handles  he  tracked  down  in  a  hard- 
ware store  in  Sweden  for  $20  apiece — they 
would  have  cost  $350  back  home — or  the 
moss  braid  he  bought  for  a  song  at  Crocian- 
elli.  a  fringe  shop  in  Rome.  "When  you  do 
something  like  this,  it's  often  the  trim  oi 
the  hardware  that  really  breaks  the  bank." 

Peter's  paintings  hang  on  the  walls,  but 
Eric,  not  Peter,  painted  the  walls.  "No 
housepainting."  said  Eric  about  Peter's 
work  with  a  brush.  "Only  a-h-hrt  painting. 
I  do  all  the  housepainting."  He  rubbed  red 
ocher.  gray,  and  bone  color  on  the  walls  in 
the  sitting  room,  using  a  rag  as  if  sponging 
down  the  wall  to  get  just  the  right  feeling  of 
depth.  "If  a  room  this  size  has  flat  paint  on 
the  walls,  it  gets  very  dead."  He  painted 
the  baseboards  with  silver  radiator  paint 
applied  with  a  Lola  dishpan  brush. 

Everything  in  Soman's  fashion  photo- 
graphs is  deliberate,  and  the  same  is  true  at 
home.  "You  put  things  'just  so,'  as  the 
Trinis  [Trinidadians]  say.  It's  a  good  ex- 
pression, isn't  it?  Just  so.  Seems  to  me.  if 
you  have  something  that's  not  exactly  what 
you  want,  why  have  it?"  A 
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thair  discovered  on  the 


om  the  1920s,  is  by 
Lel^agon  and  Moront. 


Designer  floors:  Varnished  pine,  left,  by  San  Francisco 
architect  Christopher  Alexander;  painted  pine, 
above,  by  NYC  designers  D'Aquino/Humphreys. 
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Floor  finishing  has  reached  a  new  state  of  perfection.  The  only 

problem  is  deciding  which  decorative  technique  to  employ 


With  the  focus  on  uncovered 
wood  floors  these  days,  the 
services  of  a  fine  floor  refin- 
isher  are  very  much  in  de- 
mand. Not  only  are  wood  floors  remarkabh 
resilient — the  beauty  of  even  a  badly 
scratched  floor,  dulled  by  traffic  or  suffocat- 
ed under  carpeting,  can  be  easily  restored — 


but  they  can  also  be  completely  transformed 
in  the  restoration  process.  Floors  can  be 
bleached,  pickled,  stained  almost  any  color, 
painted  upon,  or  given  a  decorative  wood 
border  or  center  insert.  Here  is  an  overview 
of  these  techniques,  followed  by  a  list  of 
highly  regarded  tloor  finishers  who  w  ill  pro- 
vide free  consultation  in  the  client's  home  to 


discuss  both  the  options  available  and  the 
cost  of  doing  the  work. 

BLEACHING  AND  PICKLING 

Pale  floors,  achieved  through  bleaching  and 
pickling,  can  enhance  a  room  in  uncommon 
ways:  it  will  seem  brighter,  fresher,  and  more 
spacious.  The  lightening  method  is  chosen  to 
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suit  the  species  of  wood  and  the  effect  de- 
sired. When  a  bleach  is  appHed  to  sanded 
wood,  the  existing  pigmentation  is  neutral- 
ized entirely.  Then  a  clear  nonyellowing 
stain  is  used  to  protect  the  wood.  The  effect  is 
ashen,  much  like  the  color  of  driftwood. 

Pickling  refers  to  the  application  of  a 
heavily  pigmented  white  or  light-colored 
stain  to  sanded  floors.  Unlike  the  spare  raw 
quality  of  bleached  wood,  the  pickled  floor 
has  a  warm  finish  that  can  look  attractively 
mottled  or  distressed.  Many  floor  woods 
have  a  natural  reddish  pigmentation,  and  the 
finished  pickled  floor  can  take  on  a  rosy 
glow.  When  stain  is  applied,  it  is  rubbed  into 
the  wood  and  then  allowed  to  absorb  until  the 
desired  color  is  achieved.  Good  custom  re- 
finishers  can  mix  virtually  any  pale  hue  to 
complement  the  surroundings. 

Pale  floors  may  not  be  successful  in  every 
room,  however.  Damaged  floors  or  floors  of 
a  lesser  quality  wood  may  be  better  stained  a 
darker,  more  forgiving  wood  tone.  There  are 
those  in  the  refinishing  business  who  counsel 
against  pale  floors  in  rooms  with  heavy  traf- 
fic and  especially  in  kitchens.  They  require  a 
high  degree  of  maintenance,  and  when  the 
protective  finish  begins  to  "walk  off,""  the 
muddying  effect  is  much  more  noticeable  on 
a  pale  floor  than  on  a  darker  floor. 

DYES  AND  STAINS 

Industry  specialists  report  that  dyes  can  be 
used  to  achieve  brilliant,  pure  colors,  but 
controlling  their  application  is  difficult  and 
many  professionals  prefer  not  to  work  with 
them.  Aniline  dyes,  for  instance,  are  highly 
toxic  and  can  seep  quickly  and  unevenly  into 
sanded  wood.  When  people  speak  of  dyed 
floors  they  may  actually  be  talking  about 
floors  that  have  been  colored  with  a  stain 
composed  of  pigments  in  a  stable  oil-based 
solution.  Stains  can  also  be  mixed  to  achieve 
a  wide  range  of  colors  that  can  be  put  to  use  in 
both  traditional  and  nontraditional  settings. 
An  ebony-stained  floor,  for  instance,  can  be 
striking  in  a  modern  apartment  or  in  a  country 
house.  Stains  can  also  be  applied  to  give  a 
pattern  to  a  simple  wood  floor  or  to  enhance 
the  pattern  of  an  existing  parquet. 

FAUX  FINISHES 

AND  ILLUSIONARY  PAINTING 

Faux  finishes  work  to  both  fool  and  delight 
the  eye.  The  faux-marble  finish  is  seen  most 
often,  and  the  effect  can  look  realistic  enough 
to  evoke  the  cool  glow  of  marble  underfoot. 
Faux  granite,  faux  sandstone,  and,  ironical- 
ly, faux  bois  are  also  popular.  The  finishes 
can  be  rendered  to  look  like  the  real  thing  and 


to  match  existing  fixtures  such  as  a  marble 
mantelpiece,  or  the  effect  can  be  fanciful: 
faux  marble  can  be  created  in  unexpected 
colors  with  glittering  veins;  the  texture  of 
faux  granite  can  be  exaggerated  to  look  as  if 
magnified;  and  the  pattern  of  a  faux  bois  par- 
quet can  look  as  finely  cut  as  a  gem. 

There  are  growing  numbers  of  artisans 
who  can  be  commissioned  to  create  these  fin- 
ishes. Although  they  tend  to  work  primarily 
with  interior  designers  and  architects,  most 
of  them  express  a  willingness  to  take  on 
smaller  independent  projects.  *'We  welcome 
inquiries  from  people  with  even  a  vague  idea 
of  what  they  want  from  the  finished  effect."" 
says  Clyde  Wachsberger,  a  partner  at  Trom- 
ploy,  a  New  York  firm.  "Once  ideas  start  to 
bubble  to  the  surface,  our  only  limitation  is 
the  boundary  of  our  imagination."" 

Illusionary  painting  takes  the  faux  finishes 
several  steps  further:  it  is  more  elaborate  and 
often  humorous.  Crumbling  marble  columns 
can  be  made  to  grace  a  door  frame:  rumpled 
silken  carpets  can  be  painted  underfoot.  Lu- 
cretia  Moroni  of  Mocart  once  undertook  a 
two-month  project  to  create  intricate  antique 
Persian  rugs  in  a  large  formal  room.  John  De- 
mar  of  Los  Angeles  creates  vignettes:  he  has 
done  everything  from  a  flock  of  bam  sw  al- 
lows to  a  zebra-skin  rug  painted  on  a  floor  in 
front  of  a  fireplace.  Christine  Hay  ward,  who 
runs  a  one-woman  studio  called  Interior  Ans 
near  Newton.  Massachusetts,  recalls  the 
playful  details  of  one  of  her  favorite  projects. 
"I  painted  a  stack  of  mail  as  if  it  had  been 
slipped  under  the  front  door,""  she  said. 
"The  envelope  on  top  was  addressed  in  a 
grandmother"s  handwriting,  and  for  the 
stamp  I  painted  the  face  of  their  dog . " " 

INLAID  BORDERS  AND  INSERTS 

If  the  client  has  the  luxury  of  commissioning 
the  installation  of  a  new  wood  floor,  the  pos- 
sibilities are  endless.  Bill  Erbe.  whose  grand- 
father established  the  William  J.  Erbe 
Company  of  New  York  City,  takes  on  eight 
to  ten  projects  a  year,  and  many  of  those  in- 
volve the  milling  and  installation  of  exquisite 
custom-made  floors.  He  also  buys  antique 
floors  from  Europe  and  undertakes  the  pains- 
taking task  of  restoring  and  installing  them. 
"The  look  and  feel  of  the  antique  floor  is  im- 
possible to  recreate  from  new  materials.""  he 
says. 

One  halfway  measure  is  catching  on:  the 
installation  of  new  wood  borders — either 
custom-designed — or  bought  precut.  Rode 
Brothers,  a  large  Los  .\ngeles-based  compa- 
ny, has  installed  specialty  borders  of  wood 
inlaid  with  marble,  granite,  or  brass.  Less  la- 


bor-mtensive  and  perhaps  more  dramatic  is 
the  center  insert — a  block  of  patterned  wood 
inlaid  in  a  space  cut  out  of  the  center  of  the 
floor. 

All  floorwork.  even  the  simplest  sanding 
and  refinishing  job.  requires  care  and  crafts- 
manship, and  quality  work  never  comes 
cheap.  But  somehow  it  always  seems  worth  it 
in  the  end.  Diane  Lilly  di  Costanzo 


Floor  Reffinishers 

STANDARD  FINISHES 
Capitol  Wood  Fleering 

979  Third  A\e..  New  York.  NY  10022 
(212)  759-5917 

This  large  diversified  firm  takes  on  all  kinds 
of  floor  refinishing  and  installation. 
Currently  contracted  for  30.000  square  feet 
on  Ellis  Island,  they  have  done  finish  work 
in  the  Oval  Office.  A  branch  office  of  the 
parent  company,  Hoboken  Wood  Flooring, 
can  make  referrals  for  refmishers  in  the 
Boston  area  (617)  426-4343. 
Dudley  Ceughlin  Fleering  Ce. 
414  West  Broadwa\ ,  New  York,  NY  10012 
(212)532-8770 

Coughlin  has  been  in  business  for  over 
sixty  years  and  adheres  to  traditional,  time- 
honored  methods.  He  does  meticulous 
sanding  and  prefers  wax  finishes  on  wood 
floors  in  homes.  He  also  dismantles, 
restores,  and  reinstalls  antique 
wood  tloors. 

Designed  Weed  Fleering  Center 
281  Lafavette  St..  New  York.  NY  10012 
(212)  925-6633 

The  showroom  is  open  to  the  public  and  has 
on  displa\'  their  wide  variety  of  specialty 
flooring  and  ornamental  wood  borders. 
William  J.  Erbe  Ce. 
434':  East  75th  St..  New  York.  NY  10021 
(212)  249-6400 

Bill  Erbe  is  highly  respected  for  his  custom- 
designed,  finely  crafted  wood  flooring.  He 
also  dismantles,  restores,  and  reinstalls 
antique  wood  floors. 
Fleerworks 

230  East  93  St.,  New  York.  NY  10128 
(212)  289-7000 

This  firm  works  mostly  in  conjunction  with 
interior  designers  and  architects  but 
welcomes  smaller  private  jobs  as  well.  They 
specialize  in  fine  color  work  and  the 
installation  of  omamental  borders  and  insets. 
Flerida  Fleering  Ce. 
236  West  Division  St..  Chicago.  IL  60610 
(312)  664-0888 

This  large  fimi  takes  on  all  kinds  of 
installation  and  refinishing  work. 
Gilsen-Stanley  Fleer  Cevering 
1815  Stanford  St..  Houston.  TX  77006 
(713)  526-3936 
One  of  the  largest  floor-covering  firms  in  the 
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South,  in  business  since  1914.  They  do 
refinishing  and  custom-designed  floors. 
Heywood-Berk  Floor  Co. 

414  West  Broadway.  New  York,  NY  10012 

(212)  226-4024 

This  large  firm,  in  business  since  1923,  did 

the  floors  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Carnegie 

Hall  and  for  Ralph  Lauren's  new  shop  on 

Madison  Avenue. 

Axel  Isackson  Floor  Co. 

100  North  Hill  Dr.,  Unit  36,  Brisbane.  CA 

94005;  (415)  467-0888 

In  business  for  41  years  and  over  three 

generations  in  the  San  Francisco  area,  this 

firm  specializes  in  new  floor  installation. 

New  Wood  Co. 

301  West  96  St.,  New  York.  NY  10025 

(212)  222-9332 

A  small  firm  whose  clients  include  galleries 

and  museums.  New  Wood  offers  a  full  range 

of  services  for  the  residential  client. 

Rode  Brothers 

8280  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

90046;  (213)  653-2660 

This  firm  has  branch  offices  in  San  Diego, 

Palm  Springs,  Costa  Mesa,  and  is  highly 

regarded  for  their  custom-designed  floors. 

Troendle 

8605  Oak  St.,  New  Orleans,  LA  70118 

(504)  861-8117 


The  Troendle  family  founded  the  firm, 
which  continues  to  do  high-quality 
refinishing  and  installation  work. 

DECORATIVE  FINISHES 
Interior  Arts 

6  Jaffrev  Circle,  Waban.  MA  02168 

(617)  527-7705 

Christine  Hayward  travels  all  over  the 

Boston  area  and  the  East  Coast  creating  faux 

finishes  and  inventive,  elaborate  illusionary 

painting  on  floors  and  walls. 

Kcrthryn  Kezan  Studios 

219  West  Chicago  Ave..  Chicago.  IL  60610 

(312)  787-4014 

This  full-service  studio  of  ten  artists 

and  designers  specializes  in  decorative 

painting  on  all  surfaces,  both  interior  and 

exterior. 

Local  Color 

842  South  Sycamore  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

90036;  (213)  934-3231  by  appointment 

Bob  House  designs  and  produces  all  kinds  of 

faux  finishes. 

Maer/Murphy 

429  West  53rd  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019 

(212)  265-3460 

This  studio  specializes  in  fantasy  murals  on 

both  interior  and  exterior  surfaces.  Their 

faux  marble  finishes  can  be  seen  at  three 


THE 

SRIIVIGAR 

COLLECTION 

Magnificent  hand- 
woven  designs  made  from 
100%  wool  range  from  large 
and  small  traditional  florals  to 
intricate  geometries,  each  available 
in  custom  colors  and  sizes. 
This  exceptional  grouping  of  over  20 
rugs  provides  a  multitude  of  accent 
aitematives  for  any  interior  motif. 
Of  course  they're  from  Saxony,  where 
there  is  always  something  interesting 
underfooL 
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CARPET  COMPANY  INC. 

979  THIRD  AVE  .  (D&D  BUILDING)  NYC   10022 

(212)  755-7100 
Call  or  write  for  distributor  nearest  you. 


locations  in  Manhattan:  II  Moneo.  II  Nido. 
and  the  Carlyie  Hotel. 
Shelley  Masters  Studio 

2443  Filmore.  Box  305.  San  Francisco 
CA  94115;  (4151  695-7844 
Masters's  work  can  be  seen  at  Chez  Panisse 
in  Berkeley  where  she  designed  and 
produced  a  "weathered  Pompeian  stone 
finish"  on  the  walls.  On  floors  she  has 
executed  rose  quartz,  lapis  lazuli,  bronze, 
verdigris,  and  marble,  among  other  finishes. 
Thomcu  Mehfin  Painting  Studio 
2860  West  Leland  Ave..  Chicago.  IL  60625 
(312)  588-2932 

Melvin  has  been  painting  on  all  surfaces, 
inside  and  out,  for  fifteen  years.  He  can 
produce  a  wide  range  of  faux  finishes, 
including  marble,  wood  grain,  mosaic 
tiles,  and  likes  to  play  with  scale  and  color. 
Mocari 

241  West  36  St..  New  York.  NY  10018 
(212)  629-3975 

Lucretia  Moroni  runs  a  full-service  interior- 
design  firm.  Most  of  the  elaborate  illusionary 
painting  she  does  is  in  conjunction 
with  other  aspects  of  interior  design. 
Sue  Connell 

Clavton  Store.  Star  Rte..  Southfield,  MA 
01259;  (413)  229-2621 
Connell  travels  extensively  to  produce  for 
clients  effects  as  diverse  as  faux  rugs, 
including  Navajo.  Oriental,  and  American 
hooked  rugs.  Art  Deco  and  Victorian 
patterns  painted  with  stencils,  and  faux 
finishes  of  all  sorts. 
Isabel  O'Neil  Foundation 
for  the  Art  of  the  Painted  Finish 
177  East  87  St..  New  York.  NY  10128 
(212)  348-2120 

The  O'Neil  Studio  operates  as  a  guild;  the 
masters,  apprentices,  and  journeymen  work 
cooperatively,  perfecting  their  skills  side  by 
side.  Some  guild  members,  past  and  present, 
take  commissions  for  painting  on  floors. 
Studies  of  John  Demar 
148  South  Laurel  Ave..  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90048;  (213)  933-2555 
Demar  delights  in  creating  highly  personal 
fantasy  paintings  for  his  clients.  He  designs 
a  variety  of  faux  finishes,  including  marble, 
bois.  .ind  crackle,  which  has  the  effect  of 
bubbling,  peeling  paint. 
Tromploy 

400  Lafayette  St..  New  York.  NY  10003 
(212)  420-1639 

In  business  since  1980.  this  studio  takes  on 
jobs  of  all  sizes  and  in  locations  as  diverse 
as  the  U.S..  Japan,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
Designs  for  the  New  Age 
132  West  24  St..  Box  7,  New  York,  NY 
10011;  (212)  255-2772 
The  work  from  this  four-year-old  highly 
imaginative  studio  varies  widely.  Mark 
Victor  Venaglia's  favorite  project  was  a 
ballroom  floor  in  a  private  residence  painted 
to  evoke  a  Grant  Wood  landscape. 


''What  a  beautiful  way  to  earn  a  living!'' 

Do  you  have  a  creative  urge?  Why  not  put  rooms  and  treasure-filled  shops  not  usually         It's  almost  like  having  a  private  tutor  at 

vour  love  of  beautv  to  work  in  your  daily  open  to  the  public.  You  move  in  a  world  of        your  side. 


Do  you  have  a  creative  urge?  Why  not  put 
your  love  of  beauty  to  work  in  your  daily 
life?  The  Sheffield  course  in  interior  deco- 
rating can  help  you  glorify  your  home  -  and 
you  may  find  yourself  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  career. 

Learn  in  your 
spare  time  at  home 

Many  women  have  been  thrilled  to  discover 
the  pleasure  of  learning  interior  decorating 
with  the  remarkable  Sheffield  "Listen-and- 
Learn"  method.  The  same  discovery  may 
await  you.  To  find  out  for  yourself,  send  for 
Sheffield's  free  color  booklet.  It  will  show 
you  how  easily  you  too  can  learn  at  home 
and  prepare  for  a  beautiful  living. 

Why  being  a  decorator 
can  be  so  rewarding 

As  a  decorator,  you  can  virtually  choose 
your  own  hours  of  work  -  part  time  or  full 
time.  You  have  entree  to  glamourous  show- 


"The  personal  response  on  tape  makes 
me  feel  as  though  the  instructor  is  there 
with  me."  G.  Pickett,  Dothan,  AL 

"It's  terrific!  After  just  the  first  few  lessons 
I'm  decorating  three  model  apartments." 
A.  Waite,  Las  Vegas,  NV 

"I've  learned  more  about  interior  design 
than  in  my  first  two  years  of  college."  J. 
Welling,  Shaker  Heights,  OH 


rooms  and  treasure-filled  shops  not  usually 
open  to  the  public.  You  move  in  a  world  of 
fashion  and  design,  of  colorful  fabrics, 
beautiful  furniture,  exciting  accessories. 

In  your  Sheffield  course  you  learn  all  the 
skills  of  interior  decorating -space  plan- 
ning, furniture  selection,  color  schemes, 
lighting,  window  and  wall  treatments... 
and  much  more.  You  learn  where  to  shop, 
what  to  select,  how  to  buy  at  money-saving 
decorator  discounts.  And  you  learn  how  to 
put  it  all  together  in  exciting  interiors  that 
win  applause  from  clients. 

"Listen-and-Learn" 

You  receive  lavishly  illustrated  lessons 
which  you  can  study  in  the  privacy  of  your 
home.  But  what  makes  the  Sheffield  course 
unique  are  the  "Listen-and-Learn"  tapes 
on  which  the  voice  of  your  instructor  guides 
you  page  by  page  through  these  lessons. 


It's  almost  like  having  a  private  tutor  at 
your  side. 

Most  importantly,  you  get  real-life  prac- 
tice. Throughout  the  course  you  plan  deco- 
rating schemes  for  real  rooms  -your  own  or 
those  of  friends.  You  mail  your  ideas  to  the 
school  where  a  professional  decorator  re- 
views them.  Then  your  reviewer  speaks  to 
you  -  by  name  -  on  a  personal  cassette  tape, 
offering  specific  suggestions  and  friendly 
advice  that  help  you  develop  your  skills. 

Free  booklet  tells  all. 

No  previous  experience  is  necessary  to  quali- 
fy for  Sheffield  training.  By  sending  for  the 
school's  beautiful  color  booklet  now,  you 
can  find  out  what  this  remarkable  program 
can  do  for  you.  There's  no  obligation -no 
salesman  will  call.  And  you'll  be  pleasantly 
surprised  by  the  low  tuition  !  Sheffield 
School,  211  E.  43rd  St.  NY,  NY,  10017 
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For  free  booklet  call  Toil-Free 
800-526-5000 ...  or  mail  this  coupon. 

Please  send  me  the  Sheffield  full-color  booklet  without 
charge  or  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 

D  Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 

Print  Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip 


heffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dept.  HG88,  211  East  43  Street,  New  York,  NY  10017        ~ 
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The  Bm  s  of  Siiiimier 

At  reo;ional  auctions,  orreat  finds  and  a  relaxed 
atmosphere  are  the  order  of  the  day 


A  1790  inn  sign, 
above,  sold  at 
Skinner  Auction 
Gallery,  Bolton, 
Mass.  Railroad 
station  clock,  left, 
and,  below,  London 
town  house 
entryway,  at  John  P. 
Wilson  Presents!,  in 
southern  California. 


In  many  urban  centers — especially  New 
York — August  is  the  month  when  gal- 
leries close,  vacations  are  scheduled, 
and  attention  shifts  to  the  countr\  and  re- 
lief from  the  swelter  and  frenzy  of  city  life. 
For  both  experienced  collectors  and  those 
new  to  the  salesroom  this  shift  provides  a 
pleasant  diversion  and  welcome  opportuni- 
ty to  explore  the  varied — and  often  sur- 
prising— offerings  at  some  of  the  end-of-sea- 
son  sales  at  country  and  regional  auctions. 

"Fun  is  really  the 
byword  at  regional 
sales,"  says  Michael 
Grogan,  formerly  di- 
rector of  Sotheby's 
Appraisal  Co.  and  cur- 
rently president  of  ^^^^~^^^~ 
Grogan  &  Co.,  a  new  auction  house  in  Bos- 
ton. "There's  a  much  more  lively  atmo- 
sphere, almost  like  a  little  carnival  at  times. 
You  can  buy  a  cup  of  coffee  and  catch  up  with 
friends  in  the  back  of  the  room  while  the  sale 
is  on. "  Often  a  good  place  for  inexperienced 
buyers  to  discover  the  auction  process,  sum- 
mer sales  are  also  where  experienced  hands 
can  discover  bargains.  "I  would  think  these 
sales  are  a  good  introduction  to  our  auctions, 
even  if  one  just  comes  to  watch. " '  says  Mar\'- 
alice  Adams  of  William  Doyle  Galleries. 
Unlike  the  specialized  seasonal  sales  that 


''These  sales 
introductions 
just  comes  to 


are  sood 
,  eren  if  one 
ivatch' 


highlight  a  specific  area  of  art,  summer  auc- 
tions are  varied  catch-as-catch-can  conglom- 
erations of  things  left  unsold  from  past 
seasons  and  odd  lots  from  various  consign- 
ors. In  addition,  regional  auctioneers  often 
time  their  sales  to  coincide  with  local  civic 
events — or  even  transform  the  sale  into  the 
event  itself.  "We  put  up  tents,  have  a  barbe- 
cue; we  want  to  service  dealers  but  also  make 
the  event  approachable  for  the  casual  buyer. 
It's  a  yard  sale  with  specialists,"  says  Alicia 
Gordon  of  Skinner' s  in 
Bolton,  Massachu- 
setts. For  some  buy- 
ers, however,  this 
atmosphere  may  ob- 
scure the  better  lots  or 
intimidate  the  buyer 
who  feels  a  need  for  supervision.  "The  first- 
time  buyer  finds  our  sales  relatively  easy 
after  the  initial  fright  of  the  auction  pro- 
cess, with  the  S5,obo-$  10.000  bids  flying 
by.  It's  a  congenial  atmosphere  with  a  lot 
of  joking  from  the  podium,"  says  Jerry 
Hart  of  Hart  Galleries.  Houston.  "But  we  do 
run  through  maybe  seventy  items  an  hour — 
that's  a  good  clip." 

As  with  any  sale,  summer  auctions  post 
previews  of  most  items  that  come  to  the  block 
and  print  catalogues  that  may  be  purchased  at 
the  door  or  in  advance  for  $5-S10.  Buyers 
are  encouraged  to  preview  the  items  before 
the  sale,  even  if  only  by  phone  with  one  of  the 
house's  specialists,  to  get  a  feel  for  the 
pieces.  Of  course,  there  are  always  last-min- 
ute additions,  so  the  buyer  should  be  pre- 
pared for  anything.  "I've  heard  of  people 
wanting  to  buy  the  doorknobs  from  a  house 
where  we  were  having  a  country  sale,"  says 
Michael  Grogan.  "If  it's  an  estate  sale  espe- 
cially, buyers  can  suggest  items  that  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue.  Often  this  in- 
cludes gardening  equipment,  architectural 
details  such  as  banisters,  things  you  can't  buy 
today.  It  doesn't  hurt  to  ask."  Nor  does  it 
hurt  to  consult  with  one  of  the  specialists  if 
you  have  a  question.  "We  always  have  a 
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Kitchen  Interior  Design 

Expect  a  certain  elegance  in  the  kitclnen  interior  designs  and  you 
will  experience  SieMatic. 

It's  where  design  joins  function  in  a  total  kitchen  concept. 

See  a  beautiful  example  in  Siefvlatic's  1001  KL,  a  traditional  style  in 
high  gloss,  snow  white  lacquer  with  rails  and  knobs  of  gleaming  brass. 

SieMatic  Kitchen  Interior  Design  for  traditional,  contemporary 
and  thoroughly  modern  living.  Available  through  your  interior  designer 
or  architect. 
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number  of  specialists  on  hand,"  says  Alicia 
Gordon.  "But  if  there  are  crowds  you  have  to 
persevere." 

"Right  now  is  an  absolutely  remarkable 
time  for  buyers,"  says  Jerry  Hart.  "I've  had 
a  good  eighteenth-century  chest  that  would 
sell  in  London  for  around  $5,000.  I  put  it  up 
for  $300  and  didn't  get  a  hand  in  the  air.  You 
never  know  what  will  happen . ' '  The  problem 
with  regional  sales,  says  Hart,  is  the  snob 
factor.  Often  local  buyers  won't  spend  past  a 
set  amount  in  the  country.  "If  they  buy 
something  for  $50,000,  they  want  to  say  they 
bought  it  in  New  York  or  London.  But  this 
can  be  an  advantage  to  the  buyer  who'd  rath- 
er boast  of  a  bargain  than  provenance . ' ' 

This  year  Hart  Galleries  will  have  a  three- 
day  August  sale  that  will  feature  mixed  lots  in 
porcelain,  paintings,  jewelry,  and  furniture 
and  will  project  the  sale  on  video  monitors 
for  the  four  to  five  hundred  people  expected 
at  their  Houston  galleries.  Skinner's  will  be 
hosting  a  sale  in  Bolton,  "fifteen  minutes 
away  from  Walden  Pond. "  In  the  past  Skin- 
ner's has  been  known  for  .the  quality  of  the 
lots  at  its  country  sales  and  once  sold  E.  L. 
Henry's  Election  Day  for  $250,000  to  a  deal- 


er who  subsequently  lent  the  painting  to  the 
White  House.  This  year  some  of  the  featured 
lots  will  include  American  stoneware  and 
pottery,  including  Bennington  pottery  esti- 
mated at  $200-$400;  jewelry,  including  a 
rare  platinum  woman's  Rolex  watch  with  di- 
amonds and  sapphires:  Victorian  furniture; 
and  Venetian  glass  and  paperweights  esti- 
mated at  $200-$4,000.  For  those  who  plan  to 
find  their  piece  of  the  country  in  the  city, 
Doyle's  conducts  an  end-of-summer  sale  of- 
fering objects  not  sold  earlier  in  the  year. 
Items  will  not  have  a  reserve.  "There  are 
usually  very  good  buys,"  says  Maryalice 
Adams,  "We'll  have  dressing  tables,  tea 
trolleys,  wicker  and  wrought-iron  terrace 
furniture,  and  garden  statuary.  They're  not 
all  antiques.  There  will  also  be  bronzes,  lin- 
ens, and  boxed  lots  of  Victoriana.  This  sale  is 
not  representative  of  the  kind  of  material  we 
usually  sell,  but  it's  a  lot  of  fun." 

Local  newspapers  are  the  best  place  to 
look  for  sales  notices — announcements  are 
usually  printed  several  weeks  before  the  auc- 
tion. For  those  who  are  traveling  and  hope  to 
attend  auctions  in  more  far-flung  parts  of  the 
country,  local  chambers  of  commerce  have 


information  about  sales  tied  to  events,  such 
as  the  antique  Indian  art  auction  held  in  con- 
junction with  Santa  Fe"s  Indian  Market.  And 
it  doesn't  hurt  to  call  the  auction  houses  di- 
rectly; they're  usually  helpful  and  will  even 
advertise  one  another's  sales — within  limits. 
"People  have  begun  coming  to  these  sales," 
says  Jerry  Hart,  "because  there  are  quality 
things  and  it's  a  real  fine  way  to  spend  a  sum- 
mer day . ' '  David  Lisi 


August  Sales 

William  Doyle  Galleries 

175  East  87  St.,  New  York,  NY  10128 

(212)  427-2730 

August  3:  Contents  of  abandoned  safe 

deposit  boxes 

August  17:  End-of-summer  sale 

Eldred's 

Box  796,  East  Dennis,  MA  02641 

(617)  385-3116 

August  4-5:  Americana 

August  11-12:  Fine  arts 

August  22-27:  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  other 

Oriental  art 

Hart  Galleries 

2311  Westheimer  Rd.,  Houston,  TX  77098 

(713)  524-2979 

August  19-21 :  Antique  furnishings,  fine  art 

Willis  Henry  Auctions 

22  Main  St..  Marshfield.  MA  02050 

(617)  834-7774 

August  7:  Shaker  furniture,  New 

Lebanon,  N.Y. 

Indian  Market 

Outdoors  on  the  Plaza,  Santa  Fe,  New 

Mexico 

August  18:  Auction  of  American  Indian  arts 

and  crafts 

Northgate  Gallery 

5520  Highway  153;  Chattanooga,  TN  37343 

(615)  877-6114 

August  6:  Estate  sale 

Robert  W.  SIdnner  Auction  Gallery 

Rte.  117.  Bolton,  MA  01740 

(617)  779-5528 

August  20-21:  Americana  and  estate 

furnishings  sale  celebrating  Bolton's  250th 

birthday 

South  Boy  Auctions 

Box  303.  East  Monches,  NY  11940 

(516)  878-2909 

August:  Potpourri  of  decorative  arts  and  fine 

art  (call  for  sale  dates) 

H.  R.  Tyrer  Galleries 

707  Upper  Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls,  NY  12801 

(518)  793-2244 

August:  Estate  sales  on  Friday  evenings 

John  P.  Wilson  Presents! 

2220  Caspar  .-Xve.,  City  of  Commerce,  CA 

90040;  (213)  726-0073 

August  5-7:  Architectuial  antiques.  Art 

Nouveau-Art  Deco,  period  furnishings, 

J.  P.  Morgan's  private  Pullman  car 
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Second  City  SoHo 

licago^s  recently  revived  River  North  district 
serves  up  a  diverse  mix  of  art  and  design 


It  seemed  daring  six  years  ago  when  gal- 
leries first  began  to  colonize  Chicago's 
warehouse-rife  River  North  district; 

I  skeptics  doubted  that  the  area  would  lure 
art  aficionados  from  Michigan  Avenue.  But 
it  wasn't  long  before  the  galleries  were  joined 
by  a  host  of  design-conscious  shops  and  the 
area  quickly  evolved  into  the  sort  of  art-de- 
sign-fashion-food center  that's  inevitably 
compared  with  New  York's  SoHo.  Amid  the 


mouth-watering  fumes  from  a  candy  factory, 
browsers  in  River  North  are  now  as  likely  to 
be  looking  for  a  great  chair  as  for  a  painting 
and  can  while  away  the  hours  in  stylish  aban- 
don. Here  are  some  of  the  area's  most  unusu- 
al offerings  (all  area  codes  312). 

NORTH  WELLS  STREET 

Elements  Colorful  exterior  banners  and  Chi- 
cago's only  water  bar  spell  Elements,  the 
brainchild  of  Jeannine  DalPra  and  Toby 
Glickman,  where  cut-      _  i  #    • 

ting-edge  furniture,  ta-     ^  COUld  inspire  yOU  tO 
bleware,  jewelry,  and      ,/  .11 

desk  accessones  could     ^^^^W  OUt  all  y Oil r 

inspire  you  to  throw 
out  all  your  old  stuff 
and  start  over.  The     ^^^^^^"^ 
playfully  dramatic  interior  by  designer  Jon 
Cockrell  complements  wood  and  stain- 
less-steel furniture  by  local  Henry  Royer, 
bright  ceramic  dinnerware  by  Claudia  Reese , 
Scott  Roush's  architecture-inspired  brass 
jewelry,  sandblasted  glass  shelves  and 
mirrors  by  Marco  De  Gueltzl,  sushi  plates 
by  Barbara  Takiguchi,  and  much  more. 
(738  North  Wells;  642-6574) 


old  stuff  and  start  over 
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Gallery  Fly  by  Nite  It's  hard  to  describe  the 
essence  of  this  shop,  in  the  same  dark 
cramped  location  for  23  years — but  think 
"Paris  flea  market."  Like  a  collector  adding 
to  his  own  holdings,  proprietor  Thomas  Tome 
has  amassed  a  mind-boggling  selection  of, 
among  other  things,  European  art  pottery, 
Art  Nouveau  and  Deco  insect  jewelry,  and 
French  repousse  metalwork,  all  displayed 
with  elaborately  lettered  labels  full  of  pains- 
taking research.  Don't  be  bashful  about  delv- 
ing into  Tome's  vast 
knowledge,  and  by  all 
means  ask  to  see  his 
own  illustrated  inven- 
tory book,  a  work  of 
art  in  itself.  (714  North 
Wells;  664-8136) 
Table  of  Contents  Sisters  Marlene  Berland 
and  Susan  Fishbein  just  expanded  their  three- 
year-old  shop  and  offer  such  prominent  lines 
as  Swid  Powell,  Sasaki,  Christofle,  and  oth- 
ers. Great  selection  of  flatware,  crystal,  and 
gifts,  too.  In  other  words  they  supply  the  con- 
tents, you  supply  the  table.  (448  North 
Wells;  644-9004) 

Victoria  Peters  Antiques  British-born 
Victoria  Peters  owns  this  charming  jam- 
packed  shop  which  runs  the  gamut  from  eigh- 
teenth- and  nineteenth-century  English  and 
Continental  furniture  and  accessories,  with 


Clockwise  from  top:  Heinz 
&  Co.  replica  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright's  Imperial  Hotel 
choir,  at  Manifesto.  Barbara 
Takiguchi's  handmade 
sushi  troys  and  saki  set,  at 
Elements.  Greene  & 
Greene-style  table  by 
Prairie  Woodworks,  with 
German  silver  after  1920s 
designs,  at  Manifesto.  At 
Elements,  pedestal  and 
bench  by  Henry  Royer, 
candlesticks  by  Dennis 
Higgins,  eight-tiered  pastry 
rack  by  Jim  Gaudineer. 
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an  occasional  Oriental  piece,  to  fanciful  Vic- 
torian and  Edwardian  beaded  and  needle- 
point pillows  to  Victorian  bamboo  bureaus. 
You  can  also  find  boxes  in  every  shape,  size, 
and  material  imaginable.  (449  North  Wells; 
644-5855) 

WEST  SUPERIOR  STREET 
Carl  Hammer  Gallery  Carl  Hammer 
spends  a  lot  of  time  on  the  road  in  his  contin- 
ual quest  for  self-taught  and  visionary  art,  or 
what  many  consider  folk  art.  Exhibitions  of 
old  circus  banners,  Amish  furnishings,  twig 
tables,  and  carved  cigarette  stands  make  this 
gallery  a  particularly  interesting  stop.  (200 
West  Superior;  266-8512) 
Manifesto  Architect  Richard  Gorman  and 
interior  designer  Barbara  Gorman  have 
joined  forces  with  interior  designer  Frank 
Scalia  to  offer  reproductions  of  architect-de- 
signed furniture  and  objects  from  1890 
through  1940.  Handcrafted  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  clones  by  Heinz  &  Co.,  Wiener 
Werkstatte-inspired  textiles,  and  selections 
from  the  Cleto  Munari  Collection  of  silver, 
ebony,  and  gold-washed  accessories  all 
grace  the  elegant  Gorman-designed  interior. 
(200  West  Superior;  664-0733) 
Hokin/Kaufman  Gallery  A  drop-leaf  ta- 
ble shaped  like  a  pig?  That,  in  addition  to  less 
animated  offerings,  can  be  found  at  Hokin/ 
Kaufman  Gallery.  Owner  Lori  Kaufman  or- 
ganizes several  furniture  shows  during  the 
year  featuring  work  of  such  established  fig- 
ureheads as  Wendell  Castle  as  well  as  the  fine 
work  of  lesser-known  Chicago  designers  like 
Lee  Weitzman,  Jon  Cockrell,  and  Andrew 
Pawlan.  (2 10  West  Superior;  266-1211) 
Esther  Saks  Gallery  Saks  started  out  as  a 
collector  of  contemporary  ceramic  sculpture, 
the  gallery's  specialty.  There's  quite  a  range: 
Bennett  Bean's  golden-lined,  delicately 
painted  vessels  are  beautiful  to  behold,  while 
Richard  Notkin's  skull-shaped  stoneware 
teapots  and  cups  offer  food  for  thought. 
There  are  changing  shows  of  innovative  jew- 
elry, beadwork,  and  the  lustrous  silk  tapes- 
tries by  Chinese-born  painter  Ruth  Kao  .(311 
West  Supenor;  751-0911) 
Douglas  Dawson  Gallery  Visiting  Doug- 
las Dawson's  gallery  is  like  having  a  private 
museum  tour,  particularly  if  he  supplies  the 
audio  portion.  You  can  easily  spend  hours 
poring  over  textiles  from  Africa,  Melanesia, 
New  Guinea.  Asia,  and  the  Americas.  There 
are  also  African  ancestor  posts,  religious  folk 
art  from  Guatemala,  antique  furniture  from 
Afghanistan.  Sri  Lanka,  and  Japan,  and  even 
yam  masks  from  New  Guinea.  (341  West  Su- 
perior; 751-1961) 


Objects  Gallery  Collector  Ann  Nathan's 
passion  for  unique  objects  is  responsible  for 
her  gallery's  being  stocked  with  an  eclectic 
assortment  of  hand-fashioned  items,  such  as 
an  Ashanti  chieftain's  throne,  a  Tramp  Art 
chest,  or  contemporary  artist  Karen  Doher- 
ty's  mirror-studded  clay  furniture.  There's 
always  a  lot  to  see  at  Objects,  with  different 
contemporary  shows  four  or  five  times  a 
year.  (341  West  Superior;  664-6622) 

WEST  HURON  STREET 

Portals  One  of  the  newest  additions  to  River 
North,  Portals  is  an  unusually  comfortable 
gallery  which  offers  works  by  French  naif 
painters  like  Rosy  Amoy  and  Alain  Bon- 
nec.  plus  an  ever-changing  selection  of 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  furni- 
ture and  objets  d'art.  You  can  lose  yourself 
among  the  many  decorative  objects  owners 
Nancy  and  Bill  Mcllvaine  locate  on  their 
travels  along  with  such  oddities  as  a  book- 
shaped  biscuit  tin  from  England.  (230  West 
Huron;  642-1066) 

NORTH  FRANKLIN  STREET 
Cose  Italian  design  is  the  focus  at  Cose, 
which  sports  a  fittingly  Euro-style  interior  of 
steel,  glass,  and  slate.  No  full-scale  furniture 
here — ^just  a  well-chosen  selection  of  house- 
wares, desk  accessories,  handblown  Murano 
crystal,  and  Lino  Sabattini  silver-plate  ware. 
Owner  Phil  Rasmussen  also  looks  for  lesser- 
known  Italian  designers  like  Carlo  Moretti  or 
Mauro  Landoni.  whose  men's  valet  stand 
could  easily  be  sold  next  door  as  sculpture. 
(750  North  Franklin:  787-0304) 
Paper  Source  This  is  the  ultimate  paper 
store  in  Chicago  and  the  most  extensive  in  the 
Midwest.  Shelf  upon  shelf  of  handmade  art 
papers  from  all  over  the  world  display  sheets 
that  are  marbleized.  wood-blocked,  pressed 
from  bark,  or  embedded  with  flowers.  (730 
North  Franklin;  337-0798) 
Aquariums  by  Design  Part  pet  shop,  part 
design  studio,  this  high-style  custom  aquari- 
um store  is  worth  a  peek  \\ hether  or  not  you 
possess  sea  creatures  of  your  own.  .And  if 
you've  ever  dreamed  of  a  mirrored  aquarium 
headboard  for  your  bed,  these  are  the  folks  to 
talk  to.  (730  North  Franklin;  944-5566) 

NORTH  ORLEANS  STREET 
Chiaroscuro  Partners  Ronna  Isaacs  and 
Peggy  Wolf  w  anted  to  combine  elements  of  a 
gallery  and  a  store  in  their  art  and  craft-filled 
environment,  and  the  result  is  visually  over- 
whelming. Designed  by  award-winning 
Himmel  Bonner  Architects,  the  high-tech 
surroundinss  are  all  but  obscured  b\  the  ce- 


ramics, jewelry,  paintings,  fiberwork,  and 
furniture  on  display.  Seek  out  Wildgirl's 
crazed-and-glazed  candleholders,  Leon  Fon- 
tier's  handwrought  pewter  goods.  As  for  the 
paintings  on  display,  you'll  do  better  in  River 
North's  many  galleries.  (750  North  Orleans; 
988-9253) 

Gallery  Vienna  \'ienna-born  Norbert 
Gleicher's  love  of  Austrian  design  evolved  . 
into  a  gallery  that  specializes  in  Biedermeier,  | 
Jugendstil.  and  Wiener  Werkstatte  furniture 
and  art  objects.  Thonet  cafe  sets,  Josef  Hoff- 
mann settees,  and  a  variety  of  vases  and  can- 
dleholders make  appearances,  besides  the 
occasional  contemporary  art  exhibition.  (750 
North  Odeans:  95 1-0300) 
Decoration  7  A  retail  offshoot  of  Nieder- 
maier.  Chicago's  largest  visual  merchandis- 
ing company.  Decoration  7  joins  the  forces 
of  Diana  Niedermaier  and  her  mother.  Judy, 
offering  fixtures,  furniture,  and  a  variety  of 
objects  that  defy  categorization,  such  as  giant 
Fiberglas  pink  flamingos  and  oversize  faux 
Baroque  gold-leaf  candelabra.  Most  of  the 
goods  are  designed  expressly  for  the  compa- 
ny, but  the  selection  of  busts,  columns,  capi- 
tals, and  moldings  attest  to  some  hefty 
historical  input.  (365  West  Chicago  Ave.; 
266-7077) 

NEARBY  SHOPS 

City  In  the  beginning  there  was  City,  the  pio- 
neering contemporary  design  store  in  River 
Norththat  Barry  Bursak  opened  in  1982.  The 
emporium,  now  in  huge  new  bi-level  digs 
(25.000  square  feet),  still  caters  to  lovers  of 
industrial  chic  who  avoid  hues  other  than 
black,  gray,  and  white.  Memphis  has  been 
dropped  from  the  roster  in  favor  of  City's 
own  exclusive  lines,  such  as  the  dazzling  sil- 
ver leather  furniture  and  metallic-finish  desk 
lamps.  Equally  handsome  in  the  restrained 
space  is  Rei  Kawakubo's  granite-and-steel 
furniture;  her  Comme  des  Gardens  clothing 
line  is  also  a  City  staple.  (361  West  Chestnut; 
664-9581) 

Branca  Alessandra  Branca's  Roman  eye  for 
elegance  catapulted  her  antique-print  busi- 
ness into  a  multifaceted  design  store,  com- 
plete with  its  own  workshop  and  studio.  Not 
only  can  you  find  prints  from  the  sixteenth  to 
nineteenth  centuries,  but  you  can  also  have 
them  framed  with  a  hand-decorated  mat  a  la 
Italia — and  then  order  a  couch  to  match.  Or 
feast  your  eyes  on  the  fine  Biedermeier. 
French,  and  English  antiques,  along  with 
Branca's  own  hand-painted  silk  pillows, 
trompe  I'oeil  tables,  and  dried  topiary 
bushes.  (112  West  Illinois;  822-075 1 ) 

Victoria  Lautman 
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ESSENTIALS 


China  Blue 


No 


longer  just  on  the  niaiitel,  blue  and  white 
moves  on  to  fabric  and  wall[)aper 


riental  blue-and-white  china 
has  hardly  ever  been  out  of 
fashion  since  the  early  seven- 
teenth century,  when  it  was 
brought  to  Europe  by  enterprising  mer- 
chants of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company .  The 
Georgians  had  a  craze  for  chinoiserie;  late- 
nineteenth-century  aesthetes  adorned  their 
mantelpieces  with  blue-and-white  pots  hold- 
ing lilies;  and  Christie's  sale  two  years  ago  of 
the  Nanking  cargo  sparked  yet  another  reviv- 
if  interest.  Now  even  fabric  and  wallpaper 
lirms  are  producing  designs  incorporating 
blue-and-white  china.  And  Putnams  of  Lon- 
don has  gone  one  step  further  by  taking  the 
patterns  of  china  inspired  by  English  porce- 
lain and  printing  them  as  textile  designs. 

Amicia  de  Moubray 


Delft  wallpaper  and  border, 
above,  from  Ehrman;  Coins 
fabric  by  Cynthia  Gibson; 
Worv^ick  tapestry  from 
Brunschwig  &  Fils.  Jardiniere 
by  Mottahedeh,  from  Bergdorf 
Goodman.  Left:  Incurable 
Collector  wallpaper  by 
Clarence  House;  blue-and- 
white  Olivia  fabric  by  Putnams 
of  London,  from  Cherchez. 
Center:  Crocus  Trellis  from 
Osborne  &  Little. 


Sake  fabric,  above^  from  Manuel 
Canovas.  Blue-and-white  India  fabric 
by  Putnams,  from  Cherchez. 
Details  see  Sources. 
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On  the  Waterfront 

Tempting  seaside  properties  on  both  the  East 

and  West  Coasts  offer  year-round  pleasures 


What  is  it  about  land  by  the  sea: 
is  it  the  piquant  salt  air?  The 
enchanting  light  and  colors? 
The  elemental  awareness  of 
legendary  life-and-death  deeds?  Or  simply 
the  fun  of  bathing,  sailing,  and  clamming? 
Whatever  its  atavistic  sources,  there's  no  de- 
nying its  magnetic  power. 

And  whatever  its  hold  on  the  human  psy- 
che, being  near  the  sea  exerts  a  similar  ele- 
vating influence  on  real-estate  values:  one 
can  virtually  smell  prices  rising  in  the  salt  air. 
Still,  buying  a  weekend  place  even  directly 
on  megalopolitan  waters  remains  a  dream  for 
many — and  there  are  areas  on  both  coasts 
where  the  costs,  while  high,  are  still  below 
the  multimillion  level. 

EAST  COAST 
NEW  YORK  AREA 

For  many  New  Yorkers  "on  the  water" 
means  on  Long  Island  Sound,  which  stretch- 
es some  100  miles  northeast  of  the  city.  Com- 
pared with  the  open 
Atlantic,  it  seems  pa- 
cific; the  Sound's 
coasts  are  not  exposed 
to  the  full  hunger  of  the 
beach-devouring 


U  hatever  the  sea  ^s  hold 
on  the  psyche,  it  seems 
to  exert  an  elevatinQ- 


ocean.  Its  shores  along     infhience  On  pticeS 

Connecticut  and  the     ^ 

North  Fork  of  Long  Is- 
land are  varied:  sometimes  trim  and  domestic 
as  a  village  green,  sometimes  surprisingly 
wild  and  beautiful. 

All  along  the  Sound  are  appealing  beach- 
es, navigable  waters,  handsome  shores,  at- 
mospheric villages,  and  worthy  houses. 
Connecticut  In  Connecticut  one  should  skip 
over  the  commuter  Gold  Coast  from  Green- 
wich to  Westport  and  the  industrial  Bridge- 
port-to-New  Haven  area  and  begin  exploring 
the  strand  from  Branford  to  Clinton. 

"Branford's  like  Maine,  with  the  rocks 
and  harbors.  Guilford's  got  the  coves  and  in- 


lets for  sailing.  Madi- 
son's got  the  beaches. 
And  Clinton's  got  the  big 
harbor."  That  s  how 
Marilyn  Maurer  of 
Maurer  Real  Estate  in 
Madison,  Connecticut, 
characterized  the  shore 
between  New  Haven  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut River.  Beyond 
easy  commuting  dis- 
tance to  New  York  City 
but  within  easy  weekend 
driving  distances,  these 
are  long-established 
towns — some  were  settled  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  Guilford  as  early  as  1639 — with 
identities  fixed  well  before  anyone  imagined 
interstate  highways,  cars,  or  recreational 
boating .  At  their  centers  are  common  greens , 
Congregational  church  steeples,  and  white, 
clapboard  houses  with  dark  shutters.  Some 
share  marine  traditions 
that  include  shipbuild- 
ing, whaling,  and 
worldwide  commerce 
under  sail.  The  reach  of 
the  railroad  along  the 
southern  New  England 
coast — and  the  very 
idea  of  vacations — 
spurred  development  in  the  mid  to  late  nine- 
teenth centur>-.  Much  of  the  shoreside  archi- 
tecture here  is  N'ictorian.  with  its  generosity 
and  exuberance  of  style. 

This  Connecticut  coast,  between  New  Ha- 
ven and  New  London,  is  thoroughly  built  up 
with  its  appealing  stock  of  older  houses  (late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century). 
many  of  which  began  as  summer  places  and 
have  since  been  con\erted  to  \  ear-round  use. 
In  the  areas  with  the  best  sandy  beaches,  lots 
are  small  and  the  houses  were  built  close  to- 
gether, though  the  prices  remain  hefty.  A 


quarter-acre  lot  directly 
on  the  beach  in  Madison, 
near  the  town  park,  re- 
cently sold  for  S500.000. 
The  waterfront  location 
seems  to  outweigh  all 
other  considerations. 
Even  many  of  the  small 
rocky  islands  just  off- 
shore, like  the  Thimbles 
off  the  atmospheric  sec- 
tion of  Branford  known 
as  Stony  Creek,  bear 
long-standing  summer 
"cottages,"  now  cher- 
ished as  weekend  re- 
treats. Where  there  is  new  construction  it  has 
taken  place  on  old  commercial  sites,  old  es- 
tates, or  on  the  footprint  of  an  older  house. 
Branford  reportedly  has  3,500  condomini- 
ums and  those  on  the  water  range  in  price 
from  about  S300.000  to  S500.000.  (See  list- 
ings and  brokers  at  end. ) 
North  Fork  of  Long  Island  On  Long  Island 
search  the  North  Fork,  the  narrow  (some  of  it 
only  a  couple  of  miles  wide)  30-mile-long 
tine  that  separates  Long  Island  Sound  from 
the  Peconic  Bays.  Until  recently,  it  was  a 
stronghold  of  potato  farmers  and  commercial 
watermen  and  thus  the  more  rural  of  the 
Sound  shores.  It  is  the  residual  sand  and  rock 
left  behind  by  the  last  Ice  Age.  so  it  is  flat, 
with  brushy  bluffs  overlooking  the  breezy 
Sound.  Either  the  glacier  dropped  bigger, 
harder  rocks  on  the  Sound  side  or  the  less  vio- 
lent w  aters  haven't  had  enough  time  to  pound 
them  to  fine  sand.  Sound  beaches  here  are 
generally  pebblier  than  those  of  the  Atlantic 
on  the  South  Fork.  And  except  for  a  few  tiny 
inlets,  there  are  no  anchorages  along  the 
Sound  side.  So  most  boating  is  concentrated 
on  the  bays  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  North 
Fork — the  Great  and  Little  Peconic,  Noyack, 
andGardiners. 

The  North  Fork  is  certainly  a  match  for 
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It's  charming,  disarming,  wicked, 

witty,  eccentric,  electric,  brainy,  b(Jd. 

Best  of  all,  it's  yours  to  try  now— 

before  you  send  a  cent. 


A  lwi(*e-in-this-century  opportunity 


From  1914  to  1936.  a  celebraled  magazine  epitomized  the 
art  and  wit  of  a  now-vanished  age.  Then — not  long  ago— The 
Conde  Nast  Publications  presented  the  new  Vanity  Fair. 

Vanity  Fair.  Its  a  daring  and  dauntless  revival  of  wit.  A 
lavish  and  luscious  resurgence  of  flair.  A  stomping  ground 
for  legions  of  legends — in  their  most  revealing  photographs 
and  least  restrained  interviews. 

Its  pages  are  sprinkled  with  humor,  gossip  and  scandal. 
Studded  with  what's  notable,  q^iotable,  dashing  and  dapper. 
Decked  out  in  some  of  the  most  talked-about  covers 
printed  today. 


The  best  and  the  boldest  pictures  and  prose 


The  best  writers  in  the  world  are  writing  for  Vanity  Fair. 
You'll  find  people  like  Norman  Mailer.  Gail  Sheehy, 
W  illiam  Styron,  Stephen  Spender.  Dominick  Dunne, 
James  Atlas,  Anthony  Burgess,  Garry  Wills,  Nora  Ephron, 
Bob  Colacello,  Jay  Mclnerney. 

The  best  photographers  in  the  world  are  packing  the 
pages  of  Vanity  Fair.  You'll  find  scores  of  portraits  by 
Annie  Leibovitz,  Helmut  Newton,  Richard  Avedon, 
Deborah  Turbeville,  Irving  Penn,  Duane  Michals, 
Bruce  Weber,  Horst,  Snowdon. 


The  most  provocative  personalities 


You'll  enjoy  perky,  quirky,  uninhibited  profiles  of  some  of 
today's  most  remarkable  people:  Dustin  Hoffman.  Imelda 
Marcos.  Malcolm  Forbes.  Jack  Nicholson.  Jay  Leno.  Linda 
Ellerbee.  Benazir  Bhutto.  Keith  Haring.  Keith  Hernandez. 
Kathleen  Turner.  John  Fairchild.  John  Updike.  Ann  Getty. 
Wallis  Annenberg.  Jessica  Lange.  Samuel  Beckett. 
Sam  Shepard.  Torrie  Steele. 


And— now— just  $12 


Vanity  Fair.  It's  filled  with  secrets.  Surprises.  Beefcake. 
Cheesecake.  Fashion.  Passion.  Travel.  Arts.  And  with  this 
special  offer,  it's  all  yours  for  $1  an  issue — that's  an 
almost-absurd  $1  a  month! 


How  to  try  your  first  issue 


Just  send  in  the  card  (or  the  coupon)  and  have  some  fun  with 
your  first  issue.  Then  pay  us  after  you've  taken  a  look. 

You'll  pay  only  $12  for  one  full  year  (12  issues).  That's 
$12  less  than  the  $24.00  other  people  pay  at  the  news- 
stand— which  is  like  getting  six  issues  free. 

To  say  "Yes"  and  to  try  your  first  issue,  fill  out  the  post- 
paid card  attached  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


IwanttotryVA^IlYFAlRi 

□  YES!  Please  start  my  subscription.  1'!!  gel  one  year  (twelve  issues) 
of  Vanity  Fair  at  the  lowest  price  of  $12. 

Ill  save  50%  off  the  newsstand  price  and  I'll  also  have  this  guarantee: 
I  can  cancel  my  subscription  and  receive  a  full  refund  on  all  unmaiied 
issues  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  my  subscription. 


Name  (please  print) 


Address 


Cily  Slalc  Zip 

n  Payment  enclosed  D  Bill  me  later 

Tliis  otfci  liniik'd  lo  U.S.A.  and  ils  possessions.  \'our  fiisl  issue  will  bi-  mailed  williiii 
8  weeks. 


Mail  to:  VANITY  FAIR,  HO.  Box  5228,  Boulder.  CO  80321 
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coastal  Connecticut  in  depth  of  history  and 
seafaring  tradition  (cemeteries  in  Orient  me- 
morialize a  large  number  of  captains  lost  at 
sea),  but  it  was  and  remains  much  less  popu- 
lous, and  its  vacation-retreat  buildup  has  oc- 
curred much  more  recently.  There  are  some 
very  old  farmhouses,  many  in  the  weathered 
gray  shingle  that  is  an  architectural  trait  of  far 
eastern  Long  Island;  Orient  and  Southold 
have  examples  of  eighteenth-century  village 
houses;  and  other  villages  such  as  Greenport, 
New  Suffolk,  and  Mattituck  are  rich  in  Vic- 
torian-era homes.  The  North  Fork  also  has 
recently  built  substantial  year-round  water- 
front houses  on  the  bay  side — often  with 
their  own  docks — and  on  the  Sound  bluffs. 

The  North  Fork  has  long  stood  as  a  low- 
key,  glitzless  alternative  to  the  Hamptons. 
But  weekend  popularity,  development,  and 
gentrification  are  burgeoning — along  with 
real-estate  prices.  "When  I  first  came  here 
eight  years  ago,"  says  broker  David  Ka- 
pell,  "one  could  have  bought  a  waterfront 
house  in  the  Greenport  area  for  less  than 
$100,000."  Now,  although  prices  have  lev- 
eled off,  according  to  Kapell,  it's  difficult  to 
find  any  house  on  the  water  for  less  than  half 
a  million,  and  a  one-acre  direct-waterfront 
lot  sells  for  an  average  price  of  $350,000. 
Still,  compared  with  the  Hamptons,  the 
North  Fork  offers  good  values.  (See  listings 
and  brokers  at  end . )  Michael  Robbins 

WEST  COAST 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA 

Owning  a  slice  of  waterfront  property  satis- 
fies some  primeval  desire;  but  there  isn't 
enough  to  go  around  near  San  Francisco,  so 
finding  a  great  buy  takes  expert  sleuthing  and 
imagination.  The  rewards  are  well  worth  the 
cash  and  the  travail — lavish  sunsets  across 
the  golden  water,  wave  sounds  that  lull  and 
cosset  you  into  dreamland,  and  a  constant 
vaudeville  of  big  seabirds  such  as  gulls,  peli- 
cans, and  cormorants  with  often  a  seal  or  sea 
lion  popping  up  to  get  in  the  act. 
Sep  Cliff  In  San  Francisco,  Sea  Cliff  is  a  spur 
of  the  most  spectacular  land  hanging  over  the 
ocean  beyond  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  It  has 
gone -in  and  out  of  fashion,  but  nothing  can 
diminish  its  natural  grandeur.  The  residents 
probably  play  it  down  on  purpose.  The  late 
famed  interior  designer  Michael  Taylor, 
whose  house  just  sold  for  S2,350.(X)0,  was 
said  to  have  purchased  it  for  S60,000.  When 
he  hauled  in  gigantic  slate  slabs  to  pave  his 
bedroom  floor,  a  wag  suggested  he  might 
wake  up  in  bed  down  on  the  beach.  A  few 
doors  away,  a  larger  more  contemporary'  vil- 
la is  offered  at  $3^500,000. 


Montaro/Miromar  Driving  past  Montara. 
some  twenty  miles  south  of  San  Francisco, 
designer  Ron  Mann  glimpsed  a  flash  of  blue 
Pacific  through  an  open  gate  in  a  stone  wall. 
He  jammed  on  the  brakes,  bought  the  proper- 
ty, and  with  buckets  of  plaster  patted  over 
what  was  there,  this  has  become  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  houses  along  the  coast.  It  is 
now  owned  by  importer  Ivy  Rosequist  and 
may  soon  go  on  the  market.  Ivy  calls  this 
area,  just  twenty  minutes  from  San  Francis- 
co, "a  sleeping  giant." 

South  of  Montara  is  the  busy  fishing  vil- 
lage Princeton-by-the-Sea,  which  may  be- 
come another  Portofino  or  even  St.  Tropez; 
but  now  with  marine-related  industrial  zon- 
ing it  is  still  full  of  fish,  fishing  gear,  boats, 
and  men  who  go  to  sea.  On  down  the  road  in 
Miramar  is  a  crescent  of  shingled  condomini- 
ums that  dig  their  toes  into  the  sand,  with  cy- 
press trees,  grass,  and  poppies  as  native 
landscaping.  New  two  years  ago,  one  of 
these  units  that  first  sold  for  S170.0(X)  just 
sold  again  for  $450,000. 
Stinsen  Beach  After  a  twisting  ride  across 
the  cliff  tops  of  Marin,  your  first  sight  of  ruf- 
fled white-scalloped  waves  washing  in  rows 
onto  Stinson  Beach  can  approach  Nir\'ana. 
This  narrow,  much-coveted  sandspit  and 
some  of  its  waterfront  houses  suffered  severe 
storm  damage  in  the  early  1 980s .  and  real-es- 
tate values  leveled  off.  Riprap  fill  now  makes 
the  property  secure  and  more  in  demand  than 
ever.  Furniture  designers  John  and  Elinor 
McGuire,  and  daughter  Jean  as  well,  have 
beach  houses  there — perfect  for  their  inimi- 
table and  exotic  rattan  pieces.  A  60-foot 
beachfront  lot  might  go  for  around  5400,000, 
a  house  in  Stinson  Beach's  Seadrift  commu- 
nity averages  $600.000 — still  a  buy  com- 
pared to  Malibu. 

SausalHo  Inspired  by  the  houseboats  in  the 
Vale  of  Kashmir,  Bill  Harlan's  elegant  white 
Taj  moored  in  Sausalito  Harbor  is  the  ulti- 
mate in  living  afloat.  Other  Sausalito  house- 
boats— a  creative  way  to  maximize  water- 
front space — can  range  from  simple  to  verv' 
grand,  going  at  prices  from  $55,000  to 
$350,000  to  $750.0(X)— plus  a  monthly  slip 
fee.  A  series  of  marina  harbor  facilities  dot 
the  Sausalito  waterfront.  Rules  are  strict,  but 
the  living  is  easy  and  deck  gardens  seem  to 
flourish  by  the  sea. 

Belvedere  Home  of  the  San  Francisco 
Yacht  Club.  Belvedere  offers  waterfront 
property  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  on  a  la- 
goon. Near  the  club  are  picturesque  town 
houses  for  rent  (with  lengthy  waiting  lists) 
and  tum-of-the-centur>  houses.  More  con- 
temporary houses  can  be  found  on  West 


Shore  Road.  Houses  on  the  lagoon  are  al- 
ways in  demand  with  space  for  sailboats  to 
dock  in  the  waterv  backyards. 
Tiburon  From  Tiburon,  San  Francisco  looks 
like  a  tray  of  frosty  Popsicles — pale  and  un- 
real across  the  bay.  Property  here  is  a  little 
unreal  as  well.  An  older  beach  cottage  on  the 
water  can  go  for  $1 ,285,0(X).  and  two  and  a 
half  acres  with  waterfront  and  outbuilding, 
but  no  house,  commands  $975,000.  Condo- 
miniums on  the  water  at  Point  Tiburon* 
($320.000-$700.000)  are  minutes  from  a  last 
sip  of  coffee  to  arrival  in  San  Francisco.  Watch 
the  ferr>'  dock,  put  down  the  cup.  and  saunter 
out  the  door  for  the  fifteen-minute  ride. 
Point  Richmond/Brickyard  Cove  On  the 
east  side  of  the  bay  Point  Richmond  is  decid- 
edly coming  into  its  own.  Gentle  cliffs  above 
intimate  crescent  beaches  have  a  variety  of 
established  houses  with  character  and  com- 
manding views.  Just  below  Point  Richmond, 
Brickyard  Cove  comes  as  a  delightful  sur- 
prise. Once  an  old  pier  and  brickyard,  it  has 
ever}'  yachtsman's  dream — deep  water.  Fin- 
gers of  landfill  put  houses  half  on  land  and 
half  on  piles  in  the  water,  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  Gardens  thrive  ashore,  lapping 
waves  lull  you  to  sleep,  and  your  moored 
yacht  ties  up  to  the  back  porch.  A  choice  lot 
there  is  available  for  about  $325. OCX). 
Foster  City  The  Islands  are  island  communi- 
ties— Lido  Isle  and  Balboa— created  on 
landfill  in  water-laced  Foster  City  on  the  lee- 
ward side  of  the  San  Mateo  Bridge  on  the 
bay.  The  white  condominiums  with  blue  roofs 
and  yellow  awnings  have  aged  well  since  they 
were  built  in  the  mid  1970s.  Prices  originally 
under  $100,000  now  hover  between  $250,000 
and  $350,000.  Marilyn  Schafer 


A  Coastal  Sampler 

CONNECTICUT 

From  DcWees  Rec2ln-  (203)  245-0066 
Madison        $1,495,000 

New  cedar-shingled  Colonial  on  '/:  acre, 
with  direct  view  of  Sound.  Three  stories,  six 
bedrooms  including  master  suite  with 
fireplace  and  private  sun  deck,  living  room, 
den.  sunroom  opening  onto  pool.  Gourmet 
countrv  kitchen,  exercise  room.  Jacuzzi, 
obsen'ator>  with  covered  balcony, 
two-car  garage. 

From  Maurer  Real  Estate  (203)  245-7361 
Madison        $895,000 
Fully  improved  1915  summer  house  on  200- 
fool-deep  lot  on  sandy  Sound  beach.  Five 
bedrooms  with  wood  floors  and  wainscoting. 
Living  room  with  beamed  ceiling  and 
fireplace.  Glass  solarium  opening  onto  wood 
deck  and  beach. 
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Is  II 


rom  Osci^e  Realtors  1 2(1^)  767-265.? 
Madison        $1,500,000 

^eo-Victorian  directly  on  the  Sound  beach 

ind  adjacent  to  private  country  club.  Eight 

ooms  with  hardwood  and  marble  floors, 

ncluding  three  bedrooms,  kitchen  with  wet 

»ar,  library,  sauna,  Jacuzzi. 

■rom  H.  Pearce  Co.  (2(1^)  24.5-.?/.-?.? 

»uilford         $1,700,000 

\n  1890s  four-bedroom  Colonial  with 

;xpansive  lawn,  175  feet  of  private  sandy 

)each,  and  180-degree  view  of  Sound  from 

juilford  Point.  Living  room  with  granite 

Ireplace,  screened  porch.  Waterfront  patio 

)ff  kitchen.  Master  bedroom  with  roof  deck. 

(Valk  to  village  and  marina. 

'^rom  Geentx  Group  Realtors 

203)4HH-Hm 

•ranford        $1,400,000 

Renovated  1900  thirtecn-room  Victorian  on 

ow  bluff  directly  above  beach,  at  end  of 

}uiet  residential  street.  Full-width  screened 

3orch.  Living  room  with  stone  fireplace, 

formal  dining  room,  den  with  fireplace. 

Eight  bedrooms,  sewing  room,  family  room 

m  22-foot  diameter  tower  on  third  floor. 

AREA  REALTORS 
Osage  Realtors 

Essex;  Joann  Chapman  (203)  767-2653 
H.  Pearce  Co. 

Madison;  Michael  Sexton  (203)  245-3133 
^Geenty  Group 

Branford;  Kevin  Geenty  (203)  488-1005 
Village  Realty 

Branford;  Deirdre  Fitzgerald.  Nancy  Hopkins 
(203)  488-2529 
(Merrill  Lynch  Real  Estfrte 
Madison;  Ginni  Treadwell  (203)  245-3100 
iWilliam  Raveis  Real  Estate 
Guilford;  Carol  Muir  (203)  453-0.391 
tOoWees  Realty 

Madison;  Bonnie  Solan  (203)  245-0066 
Maurer  Real  Estirte 
Madison;  Marilyn  Maurer  (203)  245-7361 

NORTH  FORK  OF  LONG  ISLAND 

From  Kapell  Real  Estate  (516)  477-0100 
Greenport        $595,000 

Tum-of-the-century  Victorian  in  village 
directly  across  street  from  protected  harbor 
with  private  85-foot  dock.  Three  floors,  six 
bedrooms,  porch  facing  water,  sunroom, 
front  and  rear  parlors.  On  two  lots,  one  360 
feet  deep,  with  three-car  garage. 
Greenport        $595,000 
Contemporary  1981  ranch  house  on  secluded 
V2  acre  on  high  bluff  over  Sound.  Full-width 
patio,  lawn,  stairs  to  beach.  Two  bedrooms, 
two  baths,  through  kitchen.  Living  room 
with  slate  fireplace,  oak-plank  floors. 
From  Hahn  Realty  (516)  477-0551 
Orient  Point        $1,200,000 
Japanese  contemporary,  designed  by  Tony 
award-winning  set  designer,  on  six  acres  of 
forest  and  lawn  on  Sound  bluff.  Private, 
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with  sheltered  swimming  pool,  decks, 
gazebo,  stairs  to  beach.  Open  interior,  three 
hciirooms,  two  with  Sound  views. 
Orient        $1,950,000 
Tum-of-the-century  estate  on  high  ridge 
overlooking  Sound  and  Orient  harbor.  Six 
hilly,  wooded  acres  with  170-foot 
waterfront.  Six-bedroom  main  house  with 
country  kitchen,  fireplaces,  porches,  patios, 
terrace  on  second  floor.  Converted  bam  with 
two  guest  apartments  with  cathedral  ceilings. 
Tennis  court,  swimming  pool. 
East  Marion         $585,000 
Contemporary  post-and-beam  in  private 
waterfront  community  on  Sound  bluff,  with 
stairs  to  private  beach.  Three  bedrooms, 
gourmet  kitchen,  living  room  with  fireplace, 
playroom,  decks  off  living  room,  dining 
room,  and  sitting  room,  two-car  garage. 
Auxiliary  solar  heat  and  central  air- 
conditioning.  Fully  landscaped,  community 
tennis  courts,  security. 
East  Marion         $795,000 
Classic  1906  waterfront  estate  with  5.7  acres 
and  550  feet  on  Dam  Pond  overlooking 
Sound.  Naturally  landscaped,  very  private. 
Five  bedrooms,  two  living  rooms,  and 
formal  dining  room — all  with  fireplaces. 
Sunroom,  country  kitchen,  full  wraparound 
open  porch,  two  garages. 
Greenport        $300,000 
Oyster  Point  condominiums — two-story, 
1,300-square-foot  town  houses — adjacent  to 
deep-water  marina  on  Peconic  Bay,  with 
private  slip  for  each  unit.  Living  room  with 
fireplace  and  opening  to  deck,  dining  room, 
and  kitchen.  Two  bedrooms  with  balcony, 
two  baths,  laundry  on  second  floor.  Site 
includes  sand  beach,  parking,  tennis  court, 
swimming  pool. 

East  Cutchogue        $950,000 
Renovated  ranch  house  on  2.2  acres  and  250 
feet  on  Little  Peconic  Bay.  Main  house  has 
three  bedrooms,  living  room  with  fireplace, 
sun  porch  and  decks.  Adjacent  guesthouse 
has  two  bedrooms,  loft,  kitchen,  laundry. 
Albert  Einstein  spent  the  summer  of  1939  in 
the  main  house. 

Cutchogue        $1,450,000 
1922  Dutch  Colonial  stucco  on  2'/2  acres 
with  270  feet  of  bay  front  sandy  beach,  600 
feet  of  creek  front.  Library  with  stone 
fireplace,  large  living  room.  Sunroom, 
enclosed  porch,  kitchen  and  dining  area  with 
slate  floor.  Three  bedrooms,  two  baths, 
laundry.  Garage,  shed,  sauna  in  cedar  log 
cabin,  two  floating  docks,  landscaping. 

AREA  REALTORS 
Kapell  Real  Estate 

Greenport;  David  E.  Kapell  (516)  477-0100 

Hahn  Realty 

Greenport;  Suzanne  Hahn  (516)  477-0551 

Celic  Realtors 

Mattituck;  Bob  Celic  (516)  298-8000 

Top  Sail  Realty 


Cutchogue;  Stanley  Karanewski:  (516) 

734-6600 

Lewis  &  Nickles 

Southold;  John  Nickles  (516)  765-.3416 
Burt  Lewris 

Cutchogue;  Burt  Lewis  (516)  7.34-5533 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA 

From  Gruhh  &  Ellis  Co.  (415)  388-5060 
Belvedere        $895,000 

Two-story  redwood/glass  contemporary  with 

forty-foot  pier.  Five  bedrooms,  three  baths, 

two  fireplaces,  solarium.  Croquet  lawn,  huge 

decks,  and  two-car  garage. 

From  Vincent  Friia  &  Co.  (415)  931-3669 

Sea  Cliff        $2,350,000 

Designed  by  architect  Donald  Crosby,  the 

9,000-square-foot  house  has  views  of  Golden 

Gate  Bridge  and  Pacific  Ocean.  Includes 

eight  bedrooms,  six  baths,  20-foot-high 

windows  in  living  room,  recreation  room 

with  sauna,  maid's  quarters. 

From  Mason-McDujfie  Real  Estate 

(415)  527-4447 

Point  Richmond        $610,000 

San  Francisco  Bay  beachfront  residence  with 

2,645  square  feet.  Includes  three  bedrooms, 

four  and  a  half  baths,  glass-enclosed 

walkway  to  bedroom  wing,  library  with  wet 

bar,  art  gallery,  two  fireplaces,  and  built-in 

stereo  system  throughout  house. 

From  Sam  Maher  &  Co.  (415)  349-8230 

Foster  City        $250,000 

Waterfront  condominium  in  the  Islands 

community  of  Foster  City  has  1 ,395  square 

feet.  Includes  two  bedrooms,  two  baths, 

den,  formal  dining  room,  and  terrace. 

AREA  REALTORS 
Vincent  Friia  &  Co. 

Vincent  Friia  (415)  931-3669 

Marina  Vista  Realtors 

Montara/Miramar;  Millie  R.  Workman- 

Golder  (415)  726-7533 

Oceanic  Realty  O 

Stinson  Beach;  Robert  Hanlon 

(415)  868-0717 

Grubb  &  Ellis 

Susan  Simone,  Dan  Gould 

(415)  388-.5060 

Merrill  Lynch  Realty 

Sausalito;  Rae  Miller  (415)  332-1263 

Belvedere  Land  Co. 

Belvedere;  David  W.  Allen  (415)  435-4525 

Frank  Howard  Allen  Realtor 

Mane  Whitemiore  (415)  435-3844 

Point  Tiburon  Sales  Center 

Marcy  Taylor.  Pollv  Johnston 

(415)435-0801 

McMon-McDuffie  Real  Estate 

Estelle  Kent  (415)  527-4447 

Don  Peters  (415)  527-9800 

Alma  Naismith  Co. 

Mary  Hart  (415)  283-2562 

S<mi  Mcdier  &  Co. 

Foster  City;  Sam  Maher  (415)  349-8230 
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The  Big  Chill 


(Continued from  page  132)  It's  time  to  make 
our  first  frozen  sweetened  foam.  You  could 
simply  pour  a  quart  of  sugared  cream  into  the 
ice-cream  machine,  as  I  am  frequently 
caught  doing.  Try  a  batch  or  two.  You  will 
probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  so  pure 
and  literal  an  ice  cream  is  too  rich  for  volume 
feeding.  It  is  scrumptious  spooned  over  juicy 
berries  an  hour  or  two  after  you  make  it,  and 
you  can  create  a  terrific  peach  ice  cream  by 
mixing  two  cups  of  the  pure  sugared  cream 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  peaches. 

Let's  dilute  our  heavy  cream  with  milk  to 
bring  down  the  fat  content  to  21  percent, 
more  opulent  than  almost  anything  you  can 
go  out  and  buy  but  still  within  reasonable 
limits.  And  while  we  are  at  it,  let's  try  to  fol- 
low a  set  of  guidelines  I've  extracted  from  the 
technical  literature. 

•  Sugar  molecules  physically  block  the 
formation  of  large  ice  crystals,  which  is  de- 
sirable ,  but  if  the  sugar  in  our  mix  exceeds  1 8 
percent  by  weight,  the  result  will  be  sticky 
and  soggy.  We'll  aim  for  16-18  percent. 

•  Nonfat  milk  solids  provide  proteins, 
which  improve  the  whipping  ability  of  the 


mix,  give  it  body,  and  improve  its  texture  by 
reducing  the  size  of  air  cells  and  ice  crystals. 
But  if  nonfat  milk  solids  exceed  about  1 5  per- 
cent of  the  weight,  the  lactose  sugar  cry  stal- 
lizes  and  the  ice  cream  turns  sandy. 

•  Total  solids,  milk  fat  plus  sugar  plus 
nonfat  milk  solids,  should  not  exceed  42  per- 
cent by  weight,  or  your  ice  cream  will  be  sog- 
gy and  dense.  Skimpy  total  solids,  on  the 
other  hand ,  make  dry  and  crumbly  ice  cream. 
Egg  yolks,  which  contain  lecithin,  would 
emulsify  the  milk  fat  and  improve  its  whip- 
ping ability,  but  in  the  interest  of  primordial 
purity  our  ice  cream  is  eggless. 

How  did  your  grandmother  manage  to 
juggle  all  of  these  factors?  I  put  them  on  a 
computer  spreadsheet  along  with  milk- 
composition  data  and  weight-volume  equi\  - 
alents,  and  set  the  machine  to  work. 

In  nanoseconds  an  astonishing  formula  for 
the  perfect  ice  cream  appeared:  two  and  two- 
thirds  cups  of  heavy  cream,  one  and  one- 
third  cups  of  milk,  and  fourteen  tablespoons 
of  sugar!  Humming  the  melody  of  the  Mister 
Softee  truck,  I  mixed  them  together  and  froze 
according  to  the  manufacturer's  instructions. 
The  results  were  awful — icy,  granular,  odd- 
tasting,  and  very  cold  on  the  tongue. 

There  should  be  a  law  against  ice-cream 
recipes  that  conclude  with  "freeze  according 


to  the  manufacturer's  mstructions."  as  most 
recipes  do.  .My  manufacturer's  mstructions 
were  chiefly  in  Italian  until  I  lost  them.  Do 
you  remember  a  time  in  college  when  every- 
body w  anted  to  learn  Italian  in  order  to  read 
Dante?  I  passed  through  that  phase  in  only 
four  days,  and  I  never  got  up  to  the  ice-cream 
words.  I  used  to  be  de\'oted  to  a  big  wooden 
hand-cranked  four-quart  White  Mountain 
freezer,  but  I  found  that  its  large  capacity  dis- 
couraged experimentation,  as  did  the  incon- 
\  enience  of  cracked  ice  and  rock  salt.  One 
unbearable  summer  afternoon  as  I  trundled 
home  from  the  fish  store — I  bribed  a  fellow 
there  for  ice — my  shopping  bags  split  and 
fort\  pounds  of  cracked  ice  sf>ewed  out  over 
the  steaming  Greenwich  Village  pavement. 

The  next  day  I  w  ent  out  and  bought  one  of 
those  gleaming  Italian  jobs  with  its  own  self- 
contained  refrigeration  system.  It  is  reminis- 
cent of  a  room  air  conditioner  in  size,  shape, 
and  suggested  retail  price.  I  also  own  most 
other  types  of  ice-cream  makers,  including  a 
medium-size  device  with  an  electric  motor 
which  you  put  in  the  freezing  compartment  of 
your  refrigerator  and  a  little  one  with  a  hand 
crank  and  a  bowl  made  of  Japanese  antifreeze 
which  you  chill  overnight.  But  I  have  never 
read  a  set  of  manufacturer's  instructions  that 
answered  the  most  elementary  questions 
about  the  timing  and  temperature. 

The  older  cookbooks  advise  you  to  "age" 
the  mix  overnight  to  improve  the  texture  and 
lightness  of  your  ice  cream.  The  technical  lit- 
erature is  unanimous  on  the  efficacy  of  aging 
but  exhibits  perfect  discord  on  the  reason  and 
the  timing.  There  is  some  agreement  that  four 
hours  of  aging  at  40  degrees  is  enough,  but 
.A.rbuckle  says  that  high-fat  ice  cream,  as  ours 
will  certainly  be,  needs  at  least  24  hours. 
This  issue  may  never  be  resolved.  That  is 
why  we  call  it  the  mystery  of  aging.  Having 
tried  our  new  formula  and  thousands  of  oth- 
ers over  the  years,  however,  I  cast  my  lot 
w  ith  aging  overnight  or  longer. 

Our  goal  is  to  manufacture  the  smallest, 
most  evenly  distributed  ice  crystals.  Some 
experts  think  swift  freezing  will  accomplish 
this,  others  the  opposite.  After  trying  many 
combinations.  I  again  come  down  on  the  side 
of  Arbuckle:  slow  freezing.  If  your  machine 
starts  out  below  the  27-degree  freezing  point 
of  ice  cream,  part  of  the  mix  will  immediate- 
ly crystallize  into  massive  shards  of  ice.  But 
if  your  mix  is  above  45  degrees,  you  wind  up 
with  unsightly  butter  chips. 

Let's  give  it  a  whirl.  This  is  creditable  ice 
cream.  A  slight  granularity  persists,  but  the 
texture  is  light,  the  taste  that  of  pure  sweet- 
ened cream,  the  sensation  on  the  tongue  soft 
and  soothing.  After  you  transfer  the  ice 
cream  to  your  freezer  and  harden  it  for  two  or 
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three  hours,  the  texture  further  improves  and 
the  taste  becomes  more  pronounced,  al- 
though still  a  bit  bland.  The  effect  of  a  mel- 
lowing or  ripening  period,  which  seems  to 
work  with  all  ice  creams  but  not  with  sorbets, 
is  taken  for  granted  in  the  older  recipe  books, 
but  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  technical  literature 
is  silent  on  the  subject. 

Add  a  good  pinch  of  salt  to  your  next 
batch,  and  you'll  find  that  it  brings  out  the 
sweet  cream  flavor  and  adds  an  edge  to  it 
without  compromising  its  freshness.  This  is 
called  Philadelphia  Ice  Cream. 

Is  there  nothing  we  can  do  to  improve  the 
texture?  Why  does  the  addition  of  milk  pro- 
duce large  ice  crystals?  Some  older  recipes 
U  for  Philadelphia  Ice  Cream  have  you  bring 
the  milk  (or  both  the  milk  and  cream)  to  a  boil 
as  you  add  the  sugar.  The  milk  changes  dra- 
matically, turning  thin  and  blue  gray. 

The  resulting  ice  cream  is  perfectly 
smooth.  But  as  anyone  could  have  predicted, 
at  1 65  degrees  the  sulfur  atoms  in  our  milk  re- 
acted with  the  hydrogen  ions  to  form  hydro- 
gen sulfide,  compromising  the  fresh  taste  and 
replacing  it  with  a  strongly  cooked  flavor. 
Can  anything  be  done  about  this?  It  all  de- 
pends on  how  heating  the  milk  works,  and 
I've  never  found  a  completely  satisfying  ex- 
planation. One  possibility  is  that  sugar  dis- 
solves more  completely  in  hot  milk.  The 
other  is  that  the  structure  of  milk  is  trans- 
formed when  you  heat  it — either  the  fat  be- 
comes homogenized  or  the  proteins  are 
discouraged  from  curdling. 

To  settle  the  matter  once  and  for  all,  we 
will  make  two  nearly  identical  ice  creams, 
one  heating  the  milk  to  155  degrees,  the  other 
bringing  the  milk  to  just  below  180  degrees 
and  cooling  it  quickly  in  the  refrigerator  be- 
fore adding  the  cream.  The  ice  cream  made 
from  155-degree  milk  falls  somewhere  be- 
tween granular  and  lumpy.  The  other  is 
smooth  and  soft  with  only  the  slightest 
cooked  taste. 

This  is  nearly  what  we  have  searched  for, 
quart  after  heretofore  imperfect  quart.  Try  to 
save  some  for  later.  It  has  2,927  calories. 

Do  you  find  our  perfect  ice  cream  a  little 
dense?  The  next  time  you  buy  a  cow,  you 
might  try  a  nice  Holstein  instead  of  a  Jersey 
or  Guernsey.  Holsteins  produce  smaller, 
more  copious  fat  globules,  which  should  the- 
oretically clump  more  evenly  and  whip  more 
lightly  than  the  larger  Guernsey  globules. 

Our  final  experiment  seeks  to  answer  the 
question:  who  invented  ice  cream?  The  popu- 
lar candidates: 

•  Egyptians  or  Babylonians,  who  chilled 
their  sweets 

•  The  Chinese,  from  whom  Marco  Polo 
brought  age-old  recipes  for  water  ices 


•  Nero,  who  ordered  mountain  snow 
borne  to  his  palace  to  cool  wine  and  fruit 
juice  and  possibly  to  freeze  them 

•  Nancy  Johnson. 

In  a  metal  bowl  sealed  with  plastic  wrap, 
we  will  age  our  best  ice-cream  mix  for  a  few 
hours  and  then  place  it  down  into  a  larger 
bowl  of  salt  water,  which  has  been  chilled  in 
your  freezer  for  a  full  day.  Every  half  hour 
scrape  and  stir  the  cream  thoroughly  until  it 
has  the  consistency  of  a  stiff  mush.  Serve. 
This  is  a  rough  approximation  of  Hannah 
Glasse's  famous  recipe  published  in  1751, 
although  she  recommends  adding  raspber- 
ries, uses  sealed  pewter  molds,  and  did  not 
own  a  refrigerator.  The  result  is  an  amusing 
little  concoction — icy,  coarse,  dense,  and 
sweet,  but  hardly  even  ice  cream. 

That  is  why  the  award  goes  to  the  other- 
wise anonymous  Nancy  Johnson,  who  in 
1846  invented  the  hand-cranked  ice-cream 
machine.  For  the  first  time  in  human  history 
the  mix  could  be  continuously  agitated  and 
scraped  as  the  water  crystallized,  resulting  in 
a  light,  rich,  smooth  dessert.  Whether  Nancy 
Johnson  profited  from  her  greatness  is  a  mat- 
ter obscured  in  the  mists  of  history.  Accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Patent  Office,  the  hand- 
cranked  ice-cream  freezer  was  patented  two 
years  later  by  a  man  named  Young.  A 


Splendor  in  tlie  Bath 


(Continued  from  page  116)  my  college 
sweetheart's  marriage  to  someone  else. 
Schutzie  (pronounced  Shootsie)  was  a  great 
host,  a  bachelor  who  had  kept  the  family 
house  just  as  it  had  been  in  the  last  century, 
except  for  modernizing  the  kitchen  and  bath- 
rooms. 

"Bath's  in  there,"  he  said  sweetly. 
"Would  you  like  a  dressing  drink?' '  I  carried 
my  martini  into  a  large  room  of  white  enam- 
eled tongue-and-groove  woodwork  in  the 
center  of  which ,  cowlike ,  stood  a  deep  tub  on 
four  griffons'  paws.  Silver  brushes  lay  on 
ironed  linen  on  top  of  a  dressing  table.  A 
stool  with  a  linen  cloth  awaited  my  martini. 

Well,  in  that  bath  of  Schutzie's,  what  did  I 
care  who  my  ex-girlfriend  married?  My 
thoughts  quickly  grew  cosmic  and  sublime. 
She  shrank  into  a  momentary  circumstantial 
speck  as  comfort  chemicals  and  my  generous 
and  private  surroundings  counseled  me  on 
themes  of  relative  importance,  temporality, 
and  the  obscurity  of  forgotten  things.  The 
right  bath  at  the  right  time  and  place  can  make 
the  world  right  again.  A 

Decorating  Editor:  Amicia  de  Moubray 
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Closet  Encounters 


(Continued  from  page  141}  Cunningham, 
who  works  for  Details  gratis.  "It's  a  French 
dinner  jacket.  He  was  French.  And  it  fits 
beautifully.  I  couldn't  get  anything  like  it. 

"My  philosophy  is  small  upkeep,  small 
worries,  and  wash  and  wear.  It  eliminates 
closets." 

Joe  McKenna,  Rolling  Stone's  hot  new 
26-year-old  fashion  editor,  was  bom  in  Glas- 
gow, moved  to  London  at  seventeen,  and  be- 
gan working  for  Tatler.  He  came  to  New 
York  in  1986  and  did  a  stint  with  Vanity  Fair 
before  joining  the  Stone.  He  wears  his  cus- 
tomary loose-fitting  clothes — vintage  Levi's 
redyed  black,  white  Hanes  Beefy  T-shirt, 
Comme  des  Carbons  white  shirt,  cardigan  by 
nobody  smart,  and  white  sneakers. 

"I  didn't  construct  anything  in  my  clos- 


et," he  says.  "The  shelves  were  already 
there.  I'm  far  too  lazy  to  construct.  I  just  like 
to  open  the  closet  and  know  my  clean  sneak- 
ers are  there  and  there's  a  bin  for  the  dirty 
sneakers  waiting  to  go  to  the  laundry.  Just 
now  I've  got  about  fifteen  pairs. 

"Being  in  America.  I've  tended  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  all  the  things  that  surround  me. 
The  New  York  style  is  very  different  from  the 
London  style.  I  really  love  the  way  American 
kids  dress.  I  love  sneakers.  I  love  jeans.  I 
love  T-shirts  and  sweatshirts  and  bandannas 
and  baseball  caps.  It's  such  an  easy  coo! 
look.  I  just  think  it's  so  important  to  feel  com- 
fortable in  what  you're  wearing,  regardless 
of  how  other  people  may  think  you  look." 

Carrie  Donovan  says  of  her  characteristic 
look,  "An  awful  lot  of  what  I  wear  is  based 
on  black — and  to  a  certain  extent,  navy, 
gray,  and  touches  of  red  and  white.  There 
may  be  people  who  think  1  never  change  my 
clothes,  but  I  do.  1  promise.  When  you  base 


your  closet  pretty  much  on  three  or  four  col- 
ors, it  makes  your  life  simpler  Red  is  fabu- 
lous. Orange  red.  scarlet.  All  reds.  I  adore. 
Well.  I'm  an  Anes.  The  doors  to  one  of  my 
closets  are  all  lacquered  red.  1  have  to  have  . 
red  in  my  life."  I 

Polly  Mellen  has  a  new  favorite;  "The 
jumpsuit.  For  day  as  well  as  evening.  Geof- 
frey Beene  has  just  done  one  for  me  for  eve- 
ning, and  I  keep  this  in  my  Easy  Evening 
closet  because  I  call  this  a  Less  Big  Evening 
that  can  swing." 

"I  have  all  these  things  that  I  can't  bear  to 
throw  away."  says  Carrie  Donovan  in  con- 
clusion. "I  have  three  comforters  stored  on  a 
shelf  because  I  keep  thinking  that  when  I 
have  a  countr>'  house  they  will  be  wonderful. 
I  keep  having  this  fantasy  that  I'll  have  a 
country  house  someday.  Don't  we  all  have 
that  fantasy'^  I'm  always  saving  these  things 
for  this  country  house  that  I'll  probably  never 
have."  4 


Goode  Times 


(Continued from  page  136)  mained  in  place. 
Farther  along  the  same  wall  is  a  giant  framed 
memento  mori  with  coppered  skulls  in  high 
relief,  the  work  of  Goode  himself. 

Goode  thinks  of  M.K.  as  "more  of  a  res- 
taurant than  a  dancing  place."  And  if  the  bar 
and  the  disco  make  you  feel  middle  aged,  you 
can  sit  fairly  demurely  in  the  eating  area.  It's 
best  to  have  a  seat  facing  the  door.  Then  you 
can  contemplate  the  club's  chief  glory,  the 
enormous  arched  window  that  forms  the  east 
side  of  the  building. 

Goode  loves  animals  and  employed  live 
ones  for  effect  at  Area.  "We  had  reticulated 
pythons,  monitor  lizards,  and  a  great  homed 
owl."  he  recalls  happily.  "But  I  wouldn't 


use  live  animals  in  a  club  again.  Only  fish." 
Almost  like  someone  giving  an  Oscar  ac- 
ceptance speech,  though  with  appreciably 
more  sincerity.  Goode  stresses  the  contribu- 
tions of  Serge  Becker — his  Sw  iss  codesigner 
and  friend  from  Area  days — Bruce  Frank  the 
business  manager,  and  his  architect.  Carlos 
Almada.  He  also  seems  to  be  quite  a  family 
man — his  sister  Jennifer  works  at  the  club. 

If  Goode  himself  is  restless  about  the  de- 
sign of  his  club,  that  has  only  helped  him 
to  understand  the  transitory  nature  of  the 
crowds  who  frequent  it.  He  wouldn't  ex- 
change the  fickleness  of  New  York  clubgoers 
for  the  predictability  and  loyalty  of  London, 
say.  where  certain  joints  have  played  almost 
as  long  as  The  Mousetrap  and  the  staff  knows 
the  customers  by  name. 

.At  least  for  now.  Goode  doesn't  have  to 
worry.  His  newest  creation  seems  to  have 


captured  the  fancy  of  the  denizens  of  the 
night,  searching  for  stability  mixed  with  their 
frivolity,  who  want  allusions  to  social  status, 
and  old  money  as  a  backdrop  to  their  relent- 
less efforts  to  have  fun.  For  just  as  Ralph 
Lauren  in  his  uptown  shop  has  created  the 
perfect  environment  to  feed  and  further 
the  fantasies  of  those  who  want  to  indulge 
in  a  bit  of  Olde  England  in  New  York.  so. 
with  M.K..  Goode  has  crafted  the  ideal 
stage  set  for  the  downtown  crowd  who  want  to 
be  creative,  unconventional,  and  wild — but 
only  a  little  bit. 

Indeed.  M.K.  may  have  pushed  retro  and 
reassurance  as  far  as  they  can  go.  But  until 
someone  concocts  a  truly  modem  arena  for 
play,  earnest  and  single-minded  faces  will 
continue  to  line  up  at  the  rope  outside,  anx- 
ious to  pose  in  this  fantasy  of  Regency  wealth 
and  upper-cmst  breeding.  A 


Sources 


STYLE 

Page  ^O  Farm  Set  table  and  four  chairs,  $2,250, 
by  GuildMaster,  coll  (417)  831-4311  for  nearest 
dealer.  June  Fette  small  hatbox,  $90,  medium-size 
hatbox,  $105,  oval  fiatbox,  $135,  small  cheese 
box,  $1 05,  to  the  trade  at  CrossHorris  Fine  Crafts, 
NYC  (212)  888-7878.  Brian  Murphy  table,  to  order 
from  BAM,  Los  Angeles  (213)  459-7547.  Rosepoint 
rug,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Patterson,  Flynn  & 
Martin,  NYC,  Chicago;  Designers  Carpets,  Atlan- 
ta; Vivian  Watson,  Dallas;  Hi-Croft,  Danio,  Mi- 
ami; Regency  House,  Denver,  San  Francisco; 
Denton  Jones,  Houston;  Delk  &  Morrison,  New 
Orleans;  Darr-Luck,  Philadelphia;  Thomas  & 
Company,  Phoenix;  Jane  S.  Goldman,  Seattle; 


Mark  B.  Meyer,  West  Palm  Beach.  Susan  Gold- 
berg ceramic  vegetables  in  a  ceramic  basket, 
$330  set,  to  the  trade  at  CrossHorris  Fine  Crafts 
(see  above).  Sofa  and  pillows,  $2,072,  through 
Pearson,  call  (9191  882-8135  for  nearest  dealer. 
62  Candelabra,  SI  ,200,  bed  frame,  $2,000,  stand- 
ing chandelier,  $1,500,  through  Brad  Reichardt 
(415)  621-2469.  Jean-Louis  Pierson  spiral  choir, 
$300,  hanging  lamp,  SI, 100,  rocking  chair, 
$1,100,  night  lamp,  $500,  at  Show  N  Tell  Gallery, 
Limn,  San  Francisco.  Fern  Throne,  £1 ,500,  through 
Colin  Chetwood,  London  249-6853.  King's 
Throne,  Queen's  Throne,  $1 ,200  each,  at  2B  Metol 
Furniture  Concepts,  NYC  (212)  866-9556.  64 
G 10 rgett I  Matrix  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Designer  Im- 
ports International,  Los  Angeles  (213)  938-2357. 
Gianni  Zennaro  rug,  through  Imoges/Kaleidos, 
Venice,  Italy,  522-2111.  Massimo  losa-Ghini 
choir,  $250.  at  Palazzetti,  NYC,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Los  Angeles;  Repertoire,  Boston;  Modern  Living, 


Los  Angeles;  Leitmotif,  New  Orleans;  Knepper- 
Sweeney,  Philadelphia;  Audets,  Rochester;  Limn, 
Son  Francisco;  Massimo,  Syracuse.  Missoni  tiles, 
at  Amaru  Tile,  Great  Neck  (516)  487-4750.  Castel- 
bojoc  chairs,  at  Boutique  Jean-Charles  de  Castel- 
bojoc.  Pons  42-60-78-40.  Ceramique  plates,  $1 00 
large,  $90  small,  at  Four  Seasons,  Great  Neck 
(5161487-4797. 
TALLEYSHEET 

Page 66  Frame,  $25,000,  at  Lowy,  NYC  (21 2)  586- 
2050, 

HGVIEW 

Page  69  Border  with  rings  (includes  end  tassels), 
$100  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Zuber  &  Co.,  NYC  (212) 
486-9226.  Shell-back  choir,  faux  gilt  $3,900,  22 
karat  $4,200,  by  Rose  Tarlow  for  Melrose  House, 
to  the  trade  at  Luten  Clorey  Stern,  NYC;  Ains- 
worth-Noah,  Atlanta;  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago,  Min- 
neapolis; Hargett,  Dallas,  Houston;  Shears  & 
Window,  Denver,  Laguna  Niguel,  San  Francisco; 
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iandolph  &  Hein,  Los  Angeles;  Todd  Wiggins,  Mi- 
imi.  Duppioni  silk  on  choir,  52"  wide,  S97  50  yd, 
)y  Leni's,  to  the  trade  at  Luten  Clarey  Stern,  NYC; 
.em's,  Boston;  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
5eorge  Cameron  Nash,  Dallas;  Shears  &  Win- 
low,  Denver,  Laguno  Niguel,  Son  Francisco. 
i  TOUCH  OF  GILT 

*a9«s  72-73  Napoleon  III  mirror  from  Philippe 
^arley  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  4721622.  74  Griffin 
)edeslal,  $1,950,  by  Rose  Tarlow  for  Melrose 
House,  to  the  trade  at  Luten  Clarey  Stern,  NYC; 
\insworth-Noah,  Atlanta,  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago, 
/inneapolis;  Hargett,  Dallas,  Houston;  Shears  & 
Vindow,  Denver,  Laguna  Niguel,  San  Francisco; 
Randolph  &  Hein,  Los  Angeles;  Todd  Wiggins,  Mi- 
ami; EmbrosseValencay  tassels,  J261 ,  to  the  trade 
jt  Clarence  House,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chica- 
)0,  Dallas,  Denver,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Miami, 
Philadelphia,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Troy.  Zuber  &  Co.  border  with  rings  and  end  tas- 
sels (see  HG  View).  75  Conley  Dot  fabric,  to  the 
rode  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  NYC;  Trovis-lrvin,  Atlan- 
a;  Schechter  &  Martin,  Boston;  Rozmollin,  Chica- 
go, Troy;  Rozmollin  at  Baker,  Knapp  &  Tubbs, 
Cleveland;  John  Edward  Hughes,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Houston;  William  Nessen,  Danio;  Kneedler-Fau- 
:here,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco;  Croce,  Phila- 
delphia; Wayne  Martin,  Portland,  Seattle;  Prima- 
^era,  Toronto.  76  Doughtry  Cloth,  48"  wide,  $57 
^d,  to  the  trade  at  Hinson,  NYC,  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles; Jerry  Pair,  Atlanta,  Miami;  Devon  Services, 
Boston;  Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas,  Houston;  Regen- 
cy House,  Denver,  San  Francisco;  Duncan  &  Hug- 
gins,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  DC;  Brandt's, 
Phoenix;  Designer's  Showroom,  Seattle.  Satin 
stripe  on  chair,  54"  wide,  $31  yd,  to  the  trade  at 
Henry  Calvin,  NYC  (21 2)  371  -4333.  77Silky  toHe- 
ta,  50"  wide,  $74.25  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Decorators 
Walk,  NYC  (212)  319-7100.  78-7»  Corsica  plaid, 
59"  wide,  $90,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see 
above).  Medici,  56"  wide,  $60  yd,  to  the  trade  at 
Decorators  Walk  (see  above).  80  Shell-back 
chair  and  fabric  (see  HG  View).  Serengeti  by 
C.  W.  Stockwell,  $45  roll,  to  the  trade  at  Walters 
Wicker,  NYC;  C.  W.  Stockwell,  Los  Angeles;  Cur- 
ran,  Atlanta;  Rozmollin,  Chicago;  Jim  Barrett, 
Dallas;  Blake  House,  Denver;  Design  West,  Mi- 
ami; Toggort-Zwiebel,  Philadelphia;  Leo  J.  Miner, 
San  Francisco;  Mattoon  Associates,  Seattle;  Rich- 
ard Morkmon  Associates,  Washington,  D.C  81  Ti- 
ger Velvet,  25"  wide,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  & 
Fils,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Dania,  Denver,  Houston,  Laguno  Niguel,  Los  An- 
geles, Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy, 
Washington,  DC.  82  Candlesticks,  $6,000  pair, 
from  Philippe  Farley  Antiaues,  NYC  (see  above). 
83  Screen  by  Jeffrey  Goodman  and  Steven  Charl- 
ton, $1,250,  at  Rogers-Tropeo,  NYC  (212)  249- 
8310.  Ron  Dier  planter,  $3,600,  and  Sung  charger, 
$1 ,495,  to  the  trade  at  Lorin  Marsh,  NYC  (21 2)  759- 
8700. 84  Directoire  bench,  $1 ,464,  by  Karges,  call 
(800)  252-7437  for  dealers.  Panthere  on  bench, 
50"  wide,  $234  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House 
(see  above).  Tramp  Art  antique  mirror,  $2,200,  at 
Cynthia  Beneduce  Antiques,  NYC  (21 2)  645-5037. 
Rosemary  Sherman  window  shade,  $600  (with  va- 
lance $900),  to  the  trade  at  CrossHorris  Fine 
Crafts,  NYC  (212)  888-7878.  85  Gilt  apple,  $12 
(plus  shipping),  at  Williamson  Young,  Beverly  Hills 
(213)  550-8269.  Sabu,  49"  wide,  $33  yd,  to  the 
trade  at  Rose  Cumming,  NYC;  Ainsworth-Nooh, 
Atlanta;  Devon  Services,  Boston;  Holly  Hunt,  Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis;  Waller  Lee  Culp,  Dallas, 
Houston;  Keith  McCoy,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francis- 
co; Charles  Gelfond,  Miami;  Duncan  &  Huggins, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  DC. 
GOODE  TIMES 

Page  134  Royal  blue  Wreath  and  Rosette  fabric, 
54"  wide,  $76  yd,  black  Medici  velvet,  55"  wide, 
$90  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Schumacher,  call  (800)  423- 


5881  for  nearest  showroom  136  Empire  green 
Wreath  and  Rosette  fabric,  54 '  wide,  $76  yd;  apri- 
cot Medici  velvet  (gold  crosses  not  included),  55" 
wide,  $90  yd;  Tabriz  Tapestry,  54"  wide,  $72  yd 
(fringe  not  included),  at  Schumacher  (see  above). 
CLOSET  ENCOUNTERS 

Page  138  John  Webb  chair,  $950,  at  Paul  Smith, 
NYC  (212)  627-9770.  139  Wool  emblem  jacket, 
$2,720,  at  Chanel  boutiques,  Beverly  Hills,  Chica- 
go, Dallas,  NYC,  Palm  Beach;  Rich's,  Atlanta;  I. 
Mognin,  Beverly  Hills,  San  Francisco;  Barneys 
New  York,  140  Cotlon-twill  overcoat,  $130,  by 
Calvin  Klein  Sport  for  Men,  at  Calvin  Klein  Bou- 
tique, Dallas;  JW  Robinson's,  Los  Angeles;  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue,  NYC.  141  Yellow  wool  blazer, 
$1,000,  exclusively  at  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC 
(212)753-7300. 
LIGHT  EXPOSURES 

Pages  144-145  Essex  fabric  on  dinmg-room 
choirs,  to  the  trade  at  Quadrille  Wallpapers  & 
Fabrics,  NYC,  Marion  Kent,  Atlanta,  High  Point, 
Washington,  DC;  Leonard  Hecker,  Boston;  Roz- 
mollin, Chicago;  John  Edward  Hughes,  Dallas, 
Houston;  Blake  House,  Denver;  J.  Robert  Scott, 
Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles;  Hugh  Cochran,  Mi- 
ami, J.W.  Showroom,  Philodelphia;  Thomas  & 
Company,  Phoenix;  Shears  &  Window,  Son  Fran- 
cisco; Jane  Piper  Reid,  Seattle;  Campbell-Louis, 
Troy.  146  Audubon  Strie  on  sofas,  and  Troviato 
Marabout  Fringe,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  & 
Fils,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Dania,  Denver,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  An- 
geles, Philadelphia,  Son  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy, 
Washington,  D.C  Cortina  on  armchair,  at  Qua- 
drille (see  above). 
HOMEFRONT/ESSENTIALS 
161  Delft,  £1 2.50  roll,  to  order  at  Ehrman,  London 
937-4568.  Coins,  54"  wide,  $36.99  yd,  at  Cynthia 


Gibson,  NYC  (212)  758-8977.  Warwick,  to  the 
trode  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania,  Denver,  Houston,  Lagu- 
na Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle,  Troy,  Washington,  DC.  Jardiniere, 
$250,  by  Mottahedeh,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
NYC  (212)  753-7300.  Incurable  Collector,  $51  a 
roll,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  NYC,  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles,  Miami,  Philadelphia,  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy.  Olivia,  50"  wide,  $45  yd, 
by  Putnams  of  London,  at  Cherchez,  NYC  (212) 
737-821 5,  and  Putnams  of  London  431  -2935.  Cro- 
cus Trellis,  55"  wide,  $54  yd,  to  the  trade  at  Os- 
borne &  Little,  NYC;  Ainsworth-Noah,  Atlanta; 
Schechter  &  Martin,  Boston;  Designers  Choice, 
Chicago,  Boyd-Levinson,  Dallas,  Houston; 
Kneedler-Fauchere,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Son 
Francisco;  Design  West,  Miami;  Dorr-Luck,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  DC;  Wayne  Marlin,  Seat- 
tle. Sake,  55"  wide,  $1 1 1  yd,  at  Manuel  Canovos, 
NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas, 
Denver,  High  Point,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Miami, 
Philadelphia,  Son  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy.  India, 
50"  wide,  $45  yd,  by  Putnams  of  London,  at  Cher- 
chez, NYC,  and  Putnams  of  London  (see  above). 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 


EDITORS  NOTE:  Nicholas  Haslam's  water- 
color  rendering  The  Verandah  for  Charles 
and  Doris  Saatchi.  published  in  the  June  is- 
sue of  HG,  was  only  a  proposal  and  was 
never  carried  out.  Wc  regret  that  the  illustra- 
tion appeared  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saatchi. 


Greenhouse  or  Sunroom? 


Make  the  right  choice  with  Janco. 

With  so  many  greenhouses  and  sunroonns  to  choose  fronn. 
how  do  you  know  which  is  right  for  you?  Ask  the  experts  at 
Janco— the  industry  leader  for  over  40  years.  We're  the 
only  nnanufacturer  to  offer  a  connplete  range  of  greenhouses 
and  Solaroonns  to  nnatch  your  lifestyle,  climate  and  budget. 
Whether  it's  a  habitat  for  your  hot  tub.  a  haven  for  your 
hibiscus,  or  extra  space  for  leisure  and  entertaining,  Janco 
is  your  brightest  choice. 

Call  1-800-323-6933  for  a  FREE  color  brochure  or  for 
$5.00  we'll  send  you  'Janco  Environment. "  our  exciting  new 
color  portfolio  of  brilliant  possibilities,  complete  with  prices. 

Visa  or  Mastercard  welcome.  Or  write  to: 

Janco  Greenhouses 

Dept.  Y-a ,  9390  Davis  Avenue, 

Laurel.  MD  20707 

In  Maryland:  (301 )  498-5700 


GREENHOUSES 
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Guest  Work 


John  Duka  observes  that  good 

guests  come,  clean  up,  and  go 


When  the  late  Daisy 
Fellowes  Hved  at  the 
Palazzo  Polignac  in 
Venice,  one  of  her 
guests,  a  New  York  socialite  who  can  still 
be  heard  refusing  her  veal  at  Le  Cirque, 
arrived  with  fifty  pieces  of  luggage  .Natu- 
rally, Fellowes's  maid  spent  all  day  un- 
packing. That  evening,  the  friend, 
winded  from  watching  the  maid  hang  and 
fold,  inched  down  the  staircase  and  asked: 
"Daisy,  darling,  how  long  are  you  ex- 
pecting me  to  stay?" 

"Till  tomorrow,  darling,"  Fellowes 
replied.  "Till  tomorrow." 

Even  if  it  had  slipped  Fellowes's  mind 
to  arrange  the  length  of  stay,  she  obvious- 
ly had  not  forgotten  what  Benjamin 
Franklin  once  said  about  the  condition  of 
guests  and  fish  after  three  days.  Not  to 
mention  the  old  Quaker  adage  that  short 
visits  make  long  friends.  Never  mind. 

Houseguests  have  a  lot  to  learn,  and  it's 
high  time  they  learned  it.  It  is,  after  all, 
August,  the  month  when  the  badly 
dressed  dinner  partner  with  whom  you 
mistakenly  had  a  conversation  bordering 
on  the  intimate  intimates  that  she 
wouldn't  mind  being  asked  to  your  coun- 
try place.  The  month  your  cook  decides  to 
go  on  holiday.  The  month,  in  short,  to 
choose  your  houseguests  wisely  and  to  re- 
member that  being  a  guest  means  always 
having  to  say  you're  sorry. 

My  first  choice  for  houseguest?  Eileen 
Ford,  of  Ford  Models,  owner  of  an  eigh- 
teenth-century farmhouse  and  a  stickler 
for  thank-you  notes — a  woman  uho  re- 
members as  if  it  were  yesterday  the  time  a 
guest  arrived  with  an  uninvited  standard 
poodle  named  Pookie  that  scraped  the 
paint  off  the  dining-room  windows. 

"I'm  the  best  houseguest  in  the 


world,"  says  Ford.  "I  cook,  clean,  strip 
my  bed,  bring  a  gift  with  me.  send  one  af- 
terward, and  leave  the  place  in  better 
shape  than  when  I  arrived."  And  there,  m 
one  terse,  declaration,  you  have  the  rules 
for  proper  houseguest  behavior. 

There  are.  however,  two  schools  of 
houseguest  thought.  The  first  is  terrify- 
ingly  flexible.  The  way.  say.  that  Nan 
Bush  conducts  life  ^ 

in  the  Adirondacks  "'   H'O'^t  111} 

with  photosrapher        /  ,/ 

D       \v  C    NT         keep  the  or 

Bruce  Weber.  Nan  /  r 

All  our  hoii 


esents  stnall. 


(ire  oreraec 


lei 


doesn't  bat  an  eye- 
lash when  Bruce 
brings  home  his  ten 
best  friends  that  he        ^^_^^^^^ 
just  met  boating  on 

the  lake.  Or  the  way  that  Dasha  Epstein. 
Broadway  producer,  gives  her  guests  flats 
of  tlowers  and  small  plots  of  land  for  the 
season,  then  cheers  them  on  with  this  ad- 
vice: no  tlowers,  no  return  visits. 

The  other  approach  calls  for  what  the 
simple,  noble-winged  seraphs  envied — 
rigor.  It  calls  for  someone  to  tell  us  what 
to  do  since  we  know  doing  \\ hat  we  want 
is  out  of  the  question.  For  this  type  of  rig- 
or, no  one  holds  a  candle  to  .Audrey  del 
Rosario,  social  meteor,  and  Carolina  Her- 
rera.  meteoric  fashion  designer. 

Audrey  has  a  house  in  Southampton, 
and  a  list  of  don'ts  which  she  posts  for  her 
guests  (no  more  than  eight  at  a  time).  First 
rule,  don't  come  with  the  tlu.  Just  don't. 
Do  not  leave  things  behind.  Don't  keep 
asking  what  you're  doing  next.  Don't 
bring  your  pets  (see  Pookie  above).  .And 
don't  try  to  steal  the  help  (they'll  just  tell 
on  you  anyway). 

What  do  you  get  for  your  trouble?  A 
bedside  thermos  of  cold  springwater. 
your  own  bar  w  ith  liquor  and  soft  drinks. 


ses 


perfumes,  and  a 

bed  board,  just  incase.  "I'm  an  innkeep- 
er." says  .Audrey.  "I  want  my  guests  to 
ha\e  everything  I  would  want.  But  keep 
the  presents  small.  .Ml  our  houses  are 
overdecorated." 

One  look  at  Carolina  Herrera's  impec- 
cably coiffed  head  and  you  know  what 
you'll  find  at  her  house.  Night-lights  that 
work.    "Carolina's 
•guests  to  nile."  says  her  hus- 

band, Reinaldo. 
"is  that  you  should 
always  sleep  in 
your  guest's  room 
Of'Clted"  before  they  do  to 

see  what's  wrong, 
and  pull  the  draw- 
ers out  to  make  sure  they  work. " 

I  could  never  do  that.  All  of  my  drawers 
stick.  Still.  I've  got  a  few  rules  of  my 
own.  Two  days  is  the  ideal  stay.  .A.  guest 
should  never  bring  dirty  laundry,  and  old 
school  friends  and  heads  of  state  should 
be  treated  exactly  the  same. 

Which  reminds  me  of  Diane  \  an  Amer- 
ongen  (the  very  name  breathes  house- 
guests). A  baron  who  once  stayed  with 
her  asked  if  he  should  list  his  require- 
ments for  the  help.  Diane,  not  sure  he  was 
joking,  didn't  know  what  to  say.  I  say:  As 
a  guest,  make  all  the  lists  you  want.  Let 
your  host  know  when  you  would  like 
breakfast  and  that  you  would  like  it  in  bed. 
Let  your  host  know,  as  Kenneth  Jay  Lane, 
bon  vivant  and  frequent  guest,  lets  his 
know  .  that  you  expect  your  own  bah-h-h- 
throom.  Let  him  know  that,  though  you 
are  not  displeased  w  ith  being  put  in  what 
used  to  be  a  children's  room,  you  would 
like  a  longer  bed.  Yes,  let  him  know.  And 
tip  the  maid  at  least  S20.  You  never  know. 
^■ou  mav  be  invited  back.  A 
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